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Art. I. — 1. Voyage dam la Regence d Alger » ou Description du 
pays occupe par FArmie Franfaise en Afrique. Par M. 
Rozet, Capitaine au Corps Royal d' Etat-Major, &c. &c» 
Paris, Arthus Bertrand, 3 vols. 8vo. with atlas in folio. 

2. Semilasso in Afrika. Ans den Papieren dea Verstorbenen, 
(Semilasso in Africa. From the Papers of the Deceased.) 
By Prince Puckler-Mnskau. Stuttgart, 1836, 5 vols. 112nio. 

It is a thing not a little remarkable, that countries separated 
from each other by so short a distance of sea as the two coasts 
of the western part of the Mediterranean, should present so 
striking a contrast in the character and condition of their popu- 
lations. On the one side, Spain, France, and Italy have, durmg 
ages, been distinguished by their high degree of civilization, 
while the natives of the opposite shores are, even now, only to 
be compared with the savages of central Africa. The southern 
parts of Africa have in fact been hitherto better known to us, 
and more accessible to civilization, than the interior of Algiers. 
We may, perhaps, consider this as one of the numerous proofs 
of the demoralizing influence of unbounded despotism on the 
one hand, and of the beneficial effects of tree and liberal insti- 
tutions on the other. The occupation of Algiers by the French 
since 1830 will, even if it should have no other important conse- 
quences, at least have added to our geographical knowledge, and 
will enable us to become better acquainted with the manners 
and condition of the original tribes of this part of Africa. 

Among the best books upon the '^ regency," which have 
appeared since its conquest, we must certainly reckon the 
three volumes of Captam Rozet, with their beautiful atlas of 
plates, — indeed it deserves to hold a distinguished place among 
the many excellent works of a similar class that have lately issued, 
and are still issuing, from the Parisian press. He enjoyed 
the occasions of collecting information and making observations 
on the manners and condition of the original inhabitants, which 
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2 Rozet'5 Algiers, 

are always attendant on a sudden and successful invasion^ like 
that of Algiers, and which can occur but once. Captain Kozet 
was attached to the ^taif of the invading army^ as ** ing^nieur- 
g6ographe/' and remained with it in Africa sixteen months, 
during which period he accompanied nearly all the military expe- 
ditions into the interior of the country. In addition to his own 
observations, he obtained much information from the nativesi and 
particularly from an Algerine Jew named Salomon, who often 
accompanied him in his excursions. Salomon had travelled 
much in Barbary, spoke French extremely well, and — a rare 
quality among the Israelites of Algiers — his word might safety 
be depended upon. 

The regency of Algiers is formed by a long and comparatively 
narrow slip of coast territory, without any known accurate boun- 
daries towards the interior of the continent, but rather losing 
itself among the mountains and towards the great deserts. We 
cannot give our readers a better idea of the general aspect of the 
country included within this slip of land, than by supposing him 
placed with Captain Rozet on the most elevated works of the 
Castle of the Emperor, about a mile to the south-west of Algiers. 
If he looks toward the south he will see a groupe of hills extend- 
ing, in an undulated line, from E.N.E. to W.S.W. ; beyond 
them he will perceive the vast plain of the Metidja, extending 
far beyond the reach of his view towards the east and west, but 
terminated towards the south by a lofty chain of mountains, 
whose direction is nearly parallel to that of the hills. This chaiu 
is the Lesser Atlas. If he then crosses the plain of the M^tidja 
towards the south, and climbs to the summit of the aforesaid 
chain of mountains, he will see that their southern side is much 
more precipitate than the northern, and that beyond them a mass 
of hills extends on every side to a great distance, the horizon to- 
wards the south being bounded by a very elevated chain, resem- 
bling in form and nearly parallel to that on which he is standing : 
this elevated chain is the Greater Atlas. Towards the east, at a 
distance of about twenty-five leagues, is seen Mount Jurjura, a 
gi-eat, lofty, naked mass, apparently destitute of vegetation. To 
the south-west appears a series of very elevated summits: the 
most distant of these, which must be on the borders of Mo- 
rocco, has the form of a sugar-loaf. Towards this point the two 
chains of the Atlas mountains converge. At Algiers and at 
Oran the chain of the Atlas is nearly equally distant — that is, 
about eight leagues. 

Of this territory a very small portion has hitherto been occu- 
pied permanently by the French. In 1835, Prince Piickler 
Muskau describes them as being in actual possession of ter- 
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ritory reaching only to a very small distance from the walls 
of the capital. The conquest of Algiers was one of the last 
works of a dynasty which has since fallen^ and the restless 
and unsettled state of the French government itself since that 
period has rendered impossible any energetic measures with 
regard to the settlement established there. The present at^ 
tempt on Constantine seems to show a renewal of activity ; 
but what has hitherto been done, and the sacrifices which it 
seems to have cost, lead us to think that the only circumstance 
which will drive the French to extend their territory effectually, 
will be the necessity either of doing so, or of giving up what 
they bold^ — an unprofitable possession certaitily, but one to 
which France appears to attach — ^we scarcely think it deserves 
it-rBO little share of importance and glory. The expedition 
against Algiers was probably first taken up seriously as a means of 
carrying away people's thoughts from what was going on at home, 
and of employing restless minds^ who might otherwise be em- 
barking in dangerous plans against the government. We are not 
sure that the colony is not still chiefly valued as subserving more 
or less to the same purpose. 

Enough, however, of this I we are not goinj; to run into politi- 
cal speculations : had the colonization of Algiers by a European 
power been considered worth the pains, it would doubtless have 
been executed long ago. It is our intention first to follow rapidly 
Captain Rozet in his descriptions of the territory already occu- 
pied b^ the French, as well as of that which, though traversed 
by their armies, has not yet been permanently subdued. In so 
doing, we shall cast a glauce from time to time on the narrative 
of our German Prince, whom we shall afterwards follow into 
the neighbouring state of Tunis. We are now going to visit 
.the city of Algiers, which has been denominated the fVar^ 
rior, — not, we presume, on account of the greatness of its 
military expeditions, — but rather from the absence of the con- 
trary principle at home, — from the little acquaintance which it 
could claim with peace even within its own walls ; and it comes 
upon us with all its old associations of piracy and slavery, of 
flesh-hooks and other not less dreaded instruments of execution 
upon its walls, and of machines for torture in its prisons. Cap- 
tain Rozet is naturally much more detailed in his description of 
the capital than in that of the other towns, where his residence 
had been more brief, and, on the whole, under less favourable 
circumstances. 

The city of Algiers — which in form has been compared to a 
triangle, whose base rests on the shore, and whoise summit is 
identical with that of the hill which also rises from the sea, and 
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which, from the liberal coating of whitewash that has been 
bestowed on every part of the exterior of its houses, is said to 
have, from a distance at sea, the appearance of a great chalk- 
pit—stands in lat. 36'' 47' 25" north, and in long, (f 42' 25" east 
of the meridian of Paris. We will not stop to occupy ourselves 
on things so common-place as the general appearance of the 
town, or of the dirty, narrow, crooked streets, or the outsides of 
the bouses, the only part which generally in Mahometan cities 
strangers are allowed to see, because in all these things there 
would be little of novelty ; but we are strongly tempted to ven- 
ture into the interior of the latter, because we have hitherto had 
little information on the domestic economy of Turkish houses, 
and because our French visiters, armed with strong introductions, 
seem by no means to have waited at the door to stand upon 
ceremonies. 

" The houses of Algiers are all alike in form and disposition, though 
some are better than others ; they are squares or rectangles, formed by 
four walls, which rise commonly to the height of a third floor, pierced 
by certain small holes to let the air pass, but scarcely ever furnished 
with windows. These latter are almost entirely confined to the houses 
inhabited by the Jews, and even there they are fortified by very thick 
gratings. Each house has but one entrance, which is tolerably large 
and circularly vaulted, and which is approached by a flight of steps. 
Among the Algerines, the ground-floor is almost invariably occupied by 
stables, warehouses, the rooms of the slaves, and the vestibule, at which 
we arrive immediately after passing the door. This is a rectangular 
apartment, very large in the houses of the rich, of which the two sides 
are furnished with a long raised seat of masonry, ornamented with a 
range of columns of white marble or of stone, supporting a pediment, 
or sculptured moresque arches, and thus forming small arcades, under 
which the master of the house squats himself down, smoking his pipe, 
to receive visits or treat of business ; the entrance to the other apart- 
ments being forbidden to strangers, both on account of the women, who 
are there, and from the force of long habit. 

" This hall of reception is called ikifa. On the long seats where the 
visiters place themselves are laid rush mats, sheep-skins, or carpets. 
When you are seated, the slaves present you with a pipe and bring you 
cofliee, which you drink with the master, after having shaken bands with 
him. 

*' When we leave the skifa we mount a staircase, the steps of which 
are formed of pieces of slate and of tiles of china-ware, and sometimes 
of marble or stone, by which we arrive at a square court on the first 
floor, surrounded by a colonnade of stone or marble, which supports the 
second floor. This court is not covered ; it is by it that air and light 
are admitted into the chambers, each of which has a door and several 
windows looking inwards. These chambers are long rooms, occupying 
each the whole length of a side of the building ; there are generally but 
three, one side being occupied by the place of the staircase, but some- 
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times there are four on each floor. The chambers are entered by a great 
arched door, which rises two feet above the ceiling, and which is closed 
by two folds, within which are two little square doors, which are those 
most commonly opened ; the others are only opened when it is abso- 
lutely necessary, or on grand ceremonies. The windows, which are 
placed on each side of the door^ are not glazed ; but they are furnished 
with bars of iron or brass, and are closed in the inside by shutters. The 
chambers of each house are nearly all alike ; they are oblong : at each 
extremity is a raised frame of wood or masonry, on which are placed the 
beds j and these frames are often so high that they are obliged to mount 
them by means of a ladder, so that in each house are found ladders des- 
tined solely for this purpose. Op|x>site to the entrance there is generally 
a kind of niche or hollow place in the wall, covered by an arch, in which 
is placed the divan or cushions on which the women sit during the day. 
On each side of the divan are cupboards made in the solid wall, which 
are used to lock up the delicacies or the objects used in the toilet of 
these ladies ; above each, as likewise beneath the windows, there is a 
semt-circular niche for the reception of different objects. 

" The furniture of each room consists of one, or at most two, wooden 
chests, tolerably well made, and ornamented with extremely fantastical 
paintings, which in the houses of the great are richly gilt, and painted 
with much care ; of a little round table, of the height of two or three 
decimetres ; of cushions which compose the divan ; of carpets or rush 
mats which cover the ground ; lastly, of beds placed on the raised 
frames before mentioned : these beds are composed of tolerably good 
mattresses of wool, with a bolster, sheets of linen or calico, and a cover- 
let of silk or of very light wool. This is the sum-total of the furniture 
in the apartment of an Algerine, which is repeated yerbatim in every 
chamber. This furniture differs in beauty according to the wealth of 
the proprietor ; in the houses of the poor they are sometimes very bad ; 
many have no mattress, and sleep on sheep-skins or rush mats, fieside 
the staircase, where there is no chamber, are found on each floor a 
kitchen and wardrobe, which are kept extremely clean. The kitchen is 
the only room in the house where there is a chimney : this chimney, of 
which the mantel -piece is about the height of a man, occupies the whole 
breadth of the room ; beneath, at a very small elevation above the pave- 
ment, are several small circular stoves made of brick ; each of them is 
covered by a grate, on which the pot is placed. The kitchen utensils 
used at Algiers arc made of earthenware, or of a kind of bronze mixed 
with tin, which contains a sufficient quantity of copper to render it 
very dangerous to let the meats cool in them. 

** The floors are all distributed in the same manner; there are three in 
a boose ; but the third contains generally at most but one or two cham- 
bers, the rest being a platform on which the women go to take the air. 
AboVe the chambers of this floor there are also little terraces, to which 
these ladies mount by ladders after sunset, at which time it is forbidden 
to the men to go out upon the terraces." — (vol. iii. p. 18 — 23.) 

It will be seen, by the reference to the volume whence this 
extract is taken, that we do not follow the same order in treating 
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the subject as that adopted by Captain Rozet. We ought, per- 
haps, to have stated^ that he has made three distinct divisions of 
his work^ the first volume being confined to the natural history 
of the country, the second to the characteristics and manners of 
the different tribes who inhabit it, and the third to the descrip- 
tion of the country itself. We have preferred taking the latter 
first, as containing the personal narrative of the author ; and the 
first volume we shaU pass over entirely. We will not occupy 
our space and time with the description of the public buildings 
of the capital, but we cannot omit one which is more intimately 
connected with all the associations that the name of Algiers 
raises in our mind, — we mean the prison of the slaves taken in 
piratical expeditions : — 

'* The public establishments of Algiers, which have had the greatest 
celebrity in EuropCi on account of the cruelties which were committed 
there, are the prisons in which were shut up as slaves the prisoners 
taken by the Corsairs, from the vessels which they had captured. 
When Algiers was in its highest prosperity, there were several of 
these prisons within the town, wherein were detained a great number 
of Christian slaves ; but by the treaty imposed by Lord Exmouth, these 
prisons were emptied, and since that period, their piracy having been much 
restrained, particularly during the three years of our blockade by sea, there 
have been scarcely any Christian slaves at Algiers. Many of the prisons 
were closed $ and when we took the town there was but one left. It 
was situated in the street of Bab-Azoun, not far from the great barrack 
of the janissaries. There we found imprisoned the victims who had 
escaped from the massacre of the crews of the two brigs which were 
wrecked, a few French prisoners taken during the war, whom the 
Turks had snatched from the yatagan of the Bedouins, and a few Greek 
and Genoese slaves, who had been there two years, — in all a hundred 
and twenty-two persons. 

" I went to see this prison shortly after our entrance into Algiers, and 
I saw some slaves who were still there, and two of our soldiers, who were 
shut up with tbem. I asked them bow they were treated, and they gave 
ne the following information : — They were chained together in couples 
like gaUey*<iaves, but they were allowed to walk in the prison ; they 
were allowed every day two little black loaves about as large as ones 
list, and some water -, they slept upon sheep-skins and a few rags. The 
men who guarded them treated them rudely, but they did not strike 
them I the slaves who had been there several years were led every morn- 
ing to work, and always in chains. They gave them two loaves more 
than the others, which raised their ration to about a pound and a half ; 
but, in compensation for this indulgence, they were often beaten by their 
overseers. 

" The prison of which I am speaking was an old building, which was 
falling into ruins. The hall occupied by the prisoners, in which there 
was scarcely room for them all, was eighteen metres long by nine broad. 
It was an ancient Catholic chapel } it adjoined at right angles a great 
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gallery divided into several parU, which also had been used for a similar 
paipose* but it was so ruinous, as to be no longer habitable $ all that 
remained in good condition was a little chamber in tlie middle, where 
the keepers lodged. In the hall occupied by the prisoners there was a 
great cistern beside the places of ease, and» just beside the entrance, a 
little closet full of chains. At first all the windows of this building ha4 
been walled up ; but as the prisoners were almost suffocated by this ope- 
ration, it was found necessary to open them ; they were without shuttersi 
so that the prisoners had no shelter from the wind, and when it rained 
tbey were all wet,"— (vol. iii. p. 43.) 

We turn willingly from the dark side ot the view, and will pre- 
sent our readers with a picture of Algerine sociability, in the two 
chief places where people assemble for tlie purpose of passing their 
time and amusing tnemselves; that is, the coffee- houses nnd the^ar- 
bers* sAopsB These latter, it will be seen, are at Algiers, as in every 
other country, the places of assembly for those who seek the news 
and the scandal of the day. 

** I have counted at Algiers not fewer than sixty coffee-houses kept by 
the inhabitants of the town ; but of this number, five or six only merit 
the attention of the observer, the others being very often established in 
holes not more than six feet square. The most remarkable of all was 
situated in the street of the marine, not far from the mosque ; it was 
composed of several narrow but very long galleries, supported by small 
marnle columns, and furnished on each side with seats built in masonry, 
and covered with rush mats. Next to the street of the marine, there was 
a little square hall, entirely open, in the centre of which rose a superb 
jet'deau. The laboratory was in the middle of the gallery $ it was a 
little bkck kitchen, four feet wide, in which was a stove, and upon it 
two great tin coffee-pots, in which the coffee was made, whilst three 
other little ones kept warm by the fire the coffee which was to be served 
out. On each side of the kitchen were two tolerably high piles of wood 
for burning, but so placed that they might easily have taken fire and so 
burnt the whole establishment. 

The Moors and Torks came and squatted themselves gravely on the 
seats, and soon after came the waiter with a burning coal to light their 
pipes, and a little cup ok coffee without sugar, placed in another cop 
half fall of water, in order that it might be held without burning the 
band* This coffee is weak, very ill made, and somewhat like that which 
they drink in England ; it is not however dear, for two cups cost but 9 
halfpenny. 

" In all the coffee-houses of any importance you find one or two mu- 
sicians from the afternoon till the evening. These musicians touch the 
guitar whlbt they make grimaces with their eyes and head, or play very 
seriously and in a roost tiresome manner on a violin with two cords. 
The persons present appear to take great pleasure in listening to them and 
in seeing their grimaces. 

''The Mussulmans Wake themselves to the coffee-house about tea 
o'clock in Che morning, and remain there sometimes the whole day, drink- 
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ing tea or twelve cups of coffee and smoking their pipes, often without 
uttering a single word. Sometimes however there arise conversations 
among select parties ; many play in pairs, particalarly in the establish- 
ment we have jast mentioned, at the French game of draughts. The 
players are always surrounded by spectators, who take great interest in 
the game. 

" Other places of assembly much frequented by the Moors, particularly 
by those who are inquisitive and who meddle with politics, are the bar- 
bers' shops, which are very nnmeroiis. Tradesmen's shops, not only at 
Algiers, but in all the towns of Barbary I have visited, are boles in the 
wall about two metres deep and one wide, which are almost entirely 
occupied by the dealers when squatted inside. But those of the 
barbers are more extensive, being four or five metres long and two or 
even three wide, surrounded by a seat or benches for the accommodation 
of customers. They are kept tolerably clean, ornamented by all the 
instruments of the vocation hung about the walls, and by paintings 
executed in Barbary, representing the most glorious sea-fights of the 
Algerine corsairs. 

" All day long these shops are filled by those who come to have their 
heads shaved or their beards combed, and by a great number of idle peo- 
ple who come thither only to kill time and to hear news. They are seen 
gravely seated on the benches, listening very attentively to the barber, 
who tells what he knows and often much more, at the same time shaving 
somebody's head, or strutting about and gesticulating if be has no work 
under his hands. Several plots for the extermination of the French were 
organized at the barbers' shops, and from thence was sent the information 
of our movements to the bey of Titerie, before he was taken prisoner." — 
vol. iii. p. 60. 

Our author reckons the population of the city of Algiers, before 
the arrival of the French, at not more than 30,000 persons, of 
which number, after its conquest, about a third had migrated. 
As nearly as could be calculated, this population was composed of 
4000 married Turks or Janissaries, about 2000 negroes, 5000 
Jews, 18,000 Moors and Coulouglis, and 1000 Berbers, Arabs, 
and others. The Jews here, as in all Mahometan towns, form a 
distinct, in some measure proscribed, and certainly the most 
despised part of the population, particularly since the Turks ob- 
tained the government. Here, also, as elsewhere, they are chiefly 
occupied in brokerage. Many of them patrol the streets as 
pedlars, with muslins, cambrics, and other things, which they sell 
to the Moorish ladies. They are forbidden, on pain of severe 
punishment, to enter the house of a Mussulman, or even to knock 
at the door. The mode of trading with them is, therefore, as fol- 
lows. When the women hear the peculiar cry which they con- 
stantly repeat as they pass along the streets, they descend to the 
door, and send a slave to call them : when the pedlar arrives, 
the door is opened just enough to make room for the band of the 
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slave or of a little child, who passes the merchandise to the lady ; 
the money is returned in the same manner, and the Jew departs 
without having even seen his customer. The Moorish dames are 
not always honest in their dealings with the Jews. Sometimes they 
take his merchandise, and then shut the door in his face, without 
paying for it. In this case, as he dare not knock at the door, he 
begins to shout with all his might and to stamp with his feet, and 
if in the end the money is not thrown to him, he runs to make 
his complaint to the Cadi, and even there he is by no means sure 
of obtaming justice. The Jewish population of Algiers was 
originally formed by the refugees from persecution in Spain, and 
they were once on a much more respectable footing in the town 
than at present. They still relate a strange legend of their first 
arrival from Europe. 

" Whilst the Moors were in possession of Spain, tbey had allowed the 
Jews to establish themselves there and to occupy themselves in com- 
merce. The people of Israel did there as in Egypt ; they multiplied 
fast, and in a short space of time became extremely numerous. Tbey 
bad their magistrates, their temples, and the free exercise of tbeir 
religion. When the Christians had driven the Mussulmans from Spain 
and reconquered that fine country, tbey permitted the Jews to continue 
to dwell there and to carry on tbeir commercial speculations, on condition 
of tbeir submitting to the laws of the new state. To the great riches 
which they had amassed under the empire of the Moors, tbey added still 
more, until at last the Christians became extremely jealous of them, 
In 1390, the chief rabbi of Seville {Simon-ben-Stnia), a man of first- 
rate capacity, who possessed great wealth, was seized and thrown into 
prison by order of the king of Spain, with sixty of the principal heads of 
Jewish families and many Moors who had remained in that city. Im- 
mediately after this arbitrary act, the Spaniards subjected the Jews and 
Moors established in the kingdom to all kinds of exactions. Soon after 
the imprisonment of the rabbi, the king ordered him and all who bad 
been shut up with him to be put to death. On the evening which pre- 
ceded the day appointed for the execution, at the moment when all bis 
companions in misfortune were abandoning themselves to despair and 
grief, Simon took a bit of coal and drew the figure of a ship on the wall. 
Then turning to those around him who were weeping, he said, ' Let all 
those who believe in God, and who are willing to quit this place imme- 
diately, put their finger with me on this ship/ They all did so, and in 
an instant the ship sketched with coal became a real ship, which put itself 
in motion ; the wall opened to give a passage ; it traversed Seville, to the 
great astonishment of the inhabitants, without running against any of 
them or even touching tbeir houses, and went with all its crew direct to 
the sea. We are not told if the rabbi took the helm, or if his com- 
panions served as sailors ^ but this we are assured that the vessel never 
stopped till it suddenly anchored in the bay of Algiers, a town then 
only inhabited by Mahometans, Moors, and Arabs. The rabbi, having 
despatched in all haste some of bis companions to the Algerines, to teU 
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how they had beea bronght to their ooast^ and to solicit an asylum » the 
latter answered that it was no concern of theirs, but that they would 
consult Sydi-Ben-Yousef, a famous marabout who dwelt at Meliana. 
Immediately a party of horse set off at full gallop and soon arrived at the 
residence of Sydi-Ben-Yousef, whom they informed that certain Jews 
and Moors, who had escaped miraculously from Spain, had anived in 
the port of Algiers, begging to be received as iDhabitants of the town* 
' Receive them and treat them in the best manner possible,* was the 
answer of the marabout. The messengers hastened back with the order 
of the holy man, and it was immediately announced to the Rabbi thai he 
might laud with all his companions. The inhabitants of the town, with 
the chiefs of religion and of the law at their head, marched out to meet 
them, and offered them every thing of which they were in need. They 
gave them lodgings in the town, where they settled." — ^vol, iii. p. £10* 

The most interesting and remarkable objects in the environs of 
the town are the fountains and the marabouts or hermitages. 
The marabout J or divine, amongst the Moors as well as the Ber- 
bers, is a person who exercises great influence, and who is believed 
to receive immediate inspiration from the Deity. He is conse- 
quently, among a superstitious people, consulted on every occa- 
sioHj and his advice is never rejected. He is not even subject to 
the ordinary laws of society, and the person who has experienced 
at his hands any violence or injustice throws himself on his face 
and thanks God that he has thus deemed him worthy of his pecu- 
liar notice. His attributes resemble those of the wise men of 
some of our country villages, who, for a small consideration, pre- 
tend to indicate the possessors of lost or stolen property, tell for- 
tunes and the like. In like manner the marabout#is generally ap« 
proached with presents, and, not content with this, when he wants 
anything he sends to demand it of any one whom he knows to 
possess it, and the latter hardly dares to refuse. He enters 
people's gardens, or shops, or houses, and takes what he likes, 
and the person who is thus robbed, instead of being angry, con- 
siders it a presage of good fortune. The most remarkable of the 
numerous sanctuaries of these men in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, which are also called marabouts, is that of Sydi-Abderrah- 
man. A little further from the town, on the sea coast, is one not 
less famous amongst the people, particularly the Jews, that of 
Sydi-Yakoub, of the ceremonies at which, apparently bearing some 
analogy with the worship of wells so prevalent in all countries 
during the dark ages, an amusing account is given by Captain 
Rozet : — 

'' To the north-west of the powder-mill rises a rock of schistus, on the 
top of which stands the marabout of Sydi-Yakoub, under the shade of a 
magnificent olive-tree, which spreads out its branches like a cedar. This 
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maraboBft k much esteemed, not only by the M^snlmaQt^ but by Ihe 
Jews also, for the numerous cures which are operated there. Below it, 
on the west side of the rock, is a great fountain covered by a circular 
Yault, to which we are assured that Sydi-Yakoub gave the property of 
earing all kinds of diseases. 

'* £vcry Wednesday pilgrims repair to the fountain of Sydi-Yakoub, 
and sometimes in such numbers that they block up the road. One 
Wednesday, as I walked out of the town on this road, about six o'clock 
in the morning, I saw some negroes and a great number of Jews pro- 
ceeding in this direction ^ totally ignorant of their design, I followed 
theoi, not duubting that some very interesting ceremony was to be 
performed ^ I joined two whole Jewish families, men, women, and 
children. When we reached the fountain, the men stopjped ; but the 
women took off their shoes, and, taking the baskets which their husbands 
had placed on the ground, they very devoutly approached the fountain. 
Each drew from her basket an earthen pot, in which she made a fire 
with tinder and a liule coal ; they then lighted small yellow tapers, and 
placed them on a stone baide a little hde, whence issued a jet^ieaUf 
crying You, you. After this they returned, threw some grains of incense 
into their fires, and carried the pots in their hands several times about 
the fountain. They then returned to their baskets ; some of them took 
cgga> boiled beans, and bread ; others, the feathers and blood of a 
chicken, &c., which they threw into the basin, crying Few, you ; afiet 
which they placed themselves on the step nearest to the water, washed 
their face and hands, drank the water, and made their children drink it, 
and then returned to their husbands, who were waiting ior diem at the 
place where thev first halted. I saw also several negroes and negresses 
performing similar ceremonies, but, by their hurry and want of devotion, 
it was easy to see that they were not doing it on their own account. 

" Taking a turn round the fountain, I found sitting on a stone an old 
Moor, covered with dirt, who presented to me a bit of paper which he 
held in his hand : it was a billet signed by the general-in-chief of the 
French army, which authorized him, a marabout, to post himself on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays at the holy fountain of Sydi-Yakoub, to re« 
ceive the oflferings of the pilgrims. I returned him his paper, and asked 
him if the offerings he received were numerous. * No,' said he, * I 
scarcely receive anything j this place is visited by more Jews than Mus« 
Salmans.' 

'* As I was going away I heard a great noise on the sea-shore $ I 
went to see what it might be, and was not a little surprized to find there 
many Jewish families drinking and eating, uttering from time to time 
cries of joy, and singing at the utmost extent of their voice. I ap- 
proached them to learn what they were doing, and immediately several 
men arose, begged me to partake of their repast, and, in spite of all my 
refusals, obliged me to eat a small apple, and to drink with them a glass 
of aniseUe, 1 then learnt that, after coming to seek the protection of 
Sydi-Yakoub, it was proper to pass the whole day in drinking, eating 
and amusing themselves, with their relatives and friends, in the open air. 
In the evening I returned to see if my companions of the mormng had 
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punctually fulfilled their duty, and I found in the fields, all along the 
road conducting to Sydi-Yakoub, numerous assemblies of several fami- 
lies, in which every body was drank. Several musicians had cooie to 
increase the uproar^ and the guests accompanied them by singing, or 
rather howling, all at once. Men, women, and children, unable to sup- 
port themselves any longer, rolled one over another, without any regard 
to modesty, and we may thank the drawers which the Jewesses wear 
that this was not altogether violated. I have often heard talk of the 
Sabbath, where, they say, the witches meet the devils, and deliver them- 
selves to all sorts of orgies, and I never saw anything which gave me a 
more complete idea of them than the farce of the Jews who perform the 
pilgrimage to Sydi-Yakoub. 

'* Salomon, to whom I related all I had seen, told me — ' Sydi-Yakoub 
is a very powerful marabout, whom we worship as well as the Mussul- 
mans. He cures all manner of diseases, and drives the devil out of the 
body of him who seeks his aid. If any one is ill, he goes to seek the 
Xine, or he sends another person if he cannot gQ himself. When she has 
heard attentively the recital of the patient's sufferings, she takes a hand- 
ful of wheat and throws it on a sieve ; after contemplating the grains of 
wheat, sometimes for half an hour, she pronounces almost always that 
the sick person is possessed by the devil, and that he must visit the foun- 
tain of Sydi-Yakoub, or send some one thither in his stead. The Xine 
then orders him to kill two chickens, one white and the other black, or 
one single black and white chicken ; to collect the blood, and rub with 
a part of it the arms and legs of the sick person, and to carry the rest, 
with the feathers, to the fountain, and throw them in, with some 
orange flowers ; to eat the chicken on the sea-shore, to throw the bones 
into the sea, and to pass the rest of the day in amusement, in sign of the 
cure which you have obtained, or which, at all events, you will obtain.' " 
— vol. iii. p. 136. 

We have chosen more readily the foregoing extract, because it 
presents a picture, by no means exaggerated, of superstitions and 
observations which still prevail among the lower orders of the 
Catholic population of Ireland. 

Prince Piickler-Muskau tells a story of a marabout buried 
among the ruins near Cape Matifou, which we are tempted to 
give, as a very fair specimen of Mussulman legends. The prince 
was attended, in this short excursion, by a necessary escort of the 
Chasseurs d'Afrique : — 

" We rested some time among the ruins of Torre Tschika, and exa- 
mined the remains beside the monuments of the holy marabout, and his 
friend the Spaniard, whom he had converted in this very place. The 
story of this event is as follows : — The Spanish captain had landed with 
the marabout, whom he had brought hither, when both, overcome by the 
heat, yielded to slumber. The Spaniard awaking first, tempted by the 
evil one, resolved to take advantage of the deep sleep of his passen- 
ger, and to sail home with his property. He immediately put out to 
sea, but he could not find.hu way out of the bay, for a magic wind 
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drove him about in a circle during four*and-twenty hours^ and at last 
brought him to land at the same place, where the marabout, who was 
DOW awake, arose to salute him. Full of repentance, the Spaniard con- 
fessed his treacherous design, and delivered up the property he would 
have stolen ; after which he, encouraged by the pardon of the saint, 
again took ship. But the same fate once more awaited him, and, after 
fonr-and-twenty hours, the waves drove him back to the strand. The 
marabout received him with a smile. * Pardon !' said he, ' thou hadst 
forgotten my sandals in the ship, which hinder thee from thy voyage/ 

" This last miracle awakenea his unbelieving heart. He fell down at 
the feet of the marabout, besought his blessing, became a Mussulman, 
and ended his life as a faithful hermit by the side of the saint, on the 
same spot."* — Semilasso, vol. ii. p. 14. 

The general appearance of the country, on this side of the 
capital, must, according to the account of the German traveller, 
be extremely picturesque : — 

" The land which we passed over in this excursion consisted chiefly 
of a plain, overspread by several rows of hillocks, which, entirely waste, 
but by no means unfruitful, were thickly covered with shrubs. A 
countless multitude of oleanders, arbutus, pomegranates, myrtles, laven- 
der, and innumerable flowers, clothed them in the spring with the most 
variegated garment, and green meadows were charmingly intermixed 
with the clumps of shrubbery. Some Roman remains, though of little 
importance, might here and there be observed. A little before £1 Ibra- 
him, where the French posted themselves after having gained the first 
battle, the country changes its aspect, and exhibits an abrupt country 
luxuriously covered with trees, thickets, and loftier shrubs. On their 
sides lie some Arabian villages, the first 1 had seen. They consist partly 
of very poor huts of reeds, partly of dirty tents of camel-hair, into 
which crowded half-naked children, who beheld us with alarm and 
terror, and who, in look and manners, had all the air of savages. Al- 
though we threw money to them, yet they would not venture out to pick 
it up ; whilst, on the contrary, the grown-up people took very little 
notice of us. In a meadow close by, under a tree, accompanied by two 
of his courtiers standing, lay the chief of the tribe, the Sheikh Ben 
Omar, a very old man, with a long snow-white beard. He and his 

* It is carious how taperttilion, in far distant lands and amid varying circumstances, 
is constantly reproducing the same forms. With us the puritans in the seventeenth 
century, while declaiming witli bitterness against the pretended miracles of the Popish 
monks, did every day the same thing which they blamed in their opponents. The fol- 
lowing story, among many others of a like nature, is found set down in the diary of n 
very respectable person of the north of England, where the puritan party seems to have 
been the strongest, who put it in writing at the time it was believed to have occurred 
(1680) ; it has a striking resemblance to the above legend of the holy marabout : — 

" A gentlewoman near Newcastle having murdered her child, would have run away, 
bat her hors would not stir ; then she hired a coach ; neither would the horses goe 
with her tho' whipt, but overthrew the coach ; after she got into a ship to fly, but could 
not get from the harbour ; in the mean time the child was found, and hue and cry made 
after the antlior (of the murder), and she was suspected and committed to prison." 
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court were eqnaHy ragged. Nevertheless tbey assured me that the old 
miser had amassed a treasure of more than 300,000 francs. He ap- 
peared to be very ill-hamoured, and used no ceremonies to the courtiers 
who surlrounded him. This country, where we again sec ruined cot- 
tages, affords many pieturesque points, particularly a magnificent dell 
with a cool stream, tuU of jujube, orange, and other trees, encircled 
with creepers, and a species whose stalk here reaches an elevation of 
twenty feet. To the advance of troops this ground. In an entirely un- 
known country, must have opposed manifold difficulties; and they 
showed us an olive copse where the Arabs, themselves concealed and 
protected by it, with their muskets, which are effective at a great dis- 
tance, killed many of the French ; and not hr hence, on the right whig, 
a ravine, in which a whole company was cut to pieces, because they had 
conceived the unfortunate idea of cleaning their arms."— jS'eaii/lBMo, 
yoLii. p. 16. 

At no great distance from Algiers, Captain Rozejt found menu* 
merits of that class which are generally termed DruidkaL We 
regret mucli that he has not given us a drawing of Uiem. We 
begin to have many doubts of the justice of attributing all such 
monuments to one tribe, or even to one family^ of people; and 
the many ingenious theories which have been built upon this 
hypothesis are likely, we think, to fall to the ground on further 
examination. 

** A little before the first stream, on the point of Ras Acrala^ where 
the ground again becomes fiat, we perceive, amidst ancient walls which 
scarcely rise above the ground, several rectangular cisterns, made with 
an extremely hard cement, of which two were still in a state of perfect 
preservation, and half fuU of water when I saw them. Following the 
ruins^ in the middle of the broshwood, at a distance of four hundred 
metres to the southwest, I discovered several arcades of a small aqueduct 
still standing, and entirely concealed by the brambles* These arcades 
were but four feet high ; they are semi-circularly arched, and constructed 
with small irregular pieces of calcareous stone, joined by a yellowish 
cement, which is become extremely hard. I had long examined the 
cisterns, and the ruins amidst which they lay, but could find nothing 
which bore the mark of the hands of the Romans, or of any other people 
whose mode of building was known to me. When I found the aque- 
duct I was still more embarrassed ; It resembles nothing I have ever seen 
in Europe or in Africa. 

*' I had come to the conclusion that all these works might be of 
Punic origin, and, absorbed in my reflections, I slowly climbed the hill, 
which overlooks them from the south, to see if there were not some more 
ruins on its summit. After half an bourns walk, I arrived in the middle 
of a very extensive plateau, about 120 metres above the level of the sea, 
entirely covered with brushwood, upon which I found at first nothing but 
the rocks of tertiary grit which compose it. But in descending to the 
valley which bounds it on the west, I was struck with astonishment at 
the sight of two groupes of Druidical tombs, exactly like those which I 
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had teen in ^ance some vears before. Bach monument is composed of 
fonr stones of the same kind as the rock itself, entirelj nncnt, forming a 
rectangle, covered by a fifth as large as could be found in the neigh- 
bourhood. I measured one, which was two metres and a half long, two 
metres and one-tenth broad, and two centimetres thick. In some of 
these tombs there were only three upright stones, and in several they 
had experienced a movement after the covering stone was placed over 
them. These ancient monuments were placed one beside another, with- 
out observing any particular direction ; one of the groupes contained ten, 
the other twelve. In spite of their ignorance and their natural apathy, 
the Bedouins had been struck with the appearance of these monuments ; 
they easily perceived that the stones which composed them were not 
there in their natural position ; they had made searches about several, 
probably to see if there were treasures buried there, but not having 
found any, they left the rest untouched."— vol. iii. p. 163. 

On a supposition which has been made that the Druidical , 
monuments were the works of Phoenicians ; or, on another, that 
the Celts themselves were an Asiatic tribe which had arrived by 
the same route ; these monuments might, there is no doubt, be 
accounted for. As, however, neither of these hypotheses seems to 
us to have been clearly made out, we willingly turn them over to 
the Society of Antiquaries^**^ and will ourselves follow Captain 
Rozet in his excursions. 

The road from Algiers to Constantine, which runs at first 
through a picturesque country on the sea-shore, and presents at 
every step marks of the decline of wealth and cultivation in the 
country, passes, at no great distance from Cape Matafou, the ex- 
tensive and interesting ruins of the Roman city of Rustonium. 
Captain Rozet proceeded no further than this point, but from Sa- 
lomon the Jew, who had often been to Constantine, he obtained a 
tolerably exact account of the remaining part of the road. The 
third da/s journey from Algiers brings the traveller to the chain 
of the Little Atlaa, and during the three following days his path 
lies through steep and dangerous mountains, which are inhabited 
by the Berbers, who levy contributions on all who pass. The 
iDost difBcult pass is that of Biban, better known among travellers 
(18 the Iron Gates. 

" The Bey of Constantine himself, who never entered the Biban 
without an army, when he came with his tribute to Algiers, could not 
pass without paying a sum of money to the Berbers, who, informed of 
bis arrival, had seized all the positions, and would have crushed him and 
bis artny with stones, had he been so imprudent as to try to force the 

* Precisely the lame kind of monofiients ss these deiierlbed by Captain Rozet are 
foand In dlilWent parts of Germany, where they ate called Wlnenbetttn, See Klerom, 
(Haadbach der OermAntsciien Alterthomskondei Dresd. 1836i f 34,) who has given 
drawings of several. 
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passage. At the taking of Algiers, this fiey, who had brought an army 
to the aid of his roaster^ iu liis retreat carried with him a considerable 
treasure from the country-house of the Aga, beyond the suburb of Bab- 
Azoun. The Berbers, having learnt this, allowed him to enter the 
Biban with his army, and then fell upon him, carried off all the plunder 
he brought from Algiers, and even a great part of what he had originally 
brought with him to the war." — vol. i, p. 327. 

On the sixth day the traveller enters an extensive plain, in- 
habited by wandering Arabs, and extending thence to Constantine, 
where he generally arrives on the ninth day. Constantine is a 
large and fine town, of from twelve to fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants, but, according to Salomon's account, it was not fortified, and 
its only defence was said to be a small battery on the side towards 
Algiers, occupied commonly by a few Turks, and mounting seven 
or eight bad guns. The town is partly surrounded by a river, 
whose banks in the vicinity ure covered with beautiful gardens. 
The inhabitants were said to be " braves gens, sur la parole des- 
quels on peat compter." The army of Marshal Clause! marched 
on Constantine by the much shorter route from Bone (a coast 
town), estimated in the official accounts at a distance of about 
thirty-one hours, and, though they had still some mountains of 
less importance to pass, they avoided the length and dangers of 
the road from Algiers. 

Bone, situated in 36° 53' 56" of north latitude, and in 5*» 24' 38" 
of east longitude from Paris, is a small town, strong by position, 
and tolerably well fortified. The inhabitants are described as a 
people greatly superior to the generality of the population of the 
regency of Algiers* But the surrounding country is inhabited by 
some of the most cruel and warlike of the native tribes. Before 
it was first occupied by the French, these tribes had made several 
attacks upon Bone, with the sole object of plundering the town. 
During the first occupation, the French garrison were harassed 
by the most desperate and continued assaults. Captain Rozet was 
inclined to believe, from the character of the country and of its 
inhabitants, that the approach to Constantine from Bone would 
be much more diflicult and dangerous than it had commonly been 
supposed to be. 

Our space will not allow us to follow Captain Rozet in all his 
excursions, the principal of which extends as far as Medeya, the 
chief town of the Bey of Titerie. On this road, at the foot of 
the Little Atlas, beautifully situated, is the small town of Belida; 
whose inhabitants are declared to be the most turbulent and faith- 
less of the whole regency, although, in spite of their own warlike 
character, the Berbers of the mountains frequently made descents 
upon them and plundered their town. The inhabitants of Me- 
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deya are famous for their love of the chase. Their mode of 
hunting tigers is curious enough : armed with a sharp yatagau, 
the hunter entices the animal to pursue him up a tree, and, turn- 
ing round, cuts off his fore-paws as he mounts, so that he falls to 
the ground, and becomes afterwards an easy prey. But their 
manner of catching young lions beats all the ingenious experi* 
ments of which we have ever heard, and we confess that our in* 
credulity is at least equal to that of our author. 

" The manner of taking young lions seems to roe a fable, although it 
has been told by a person worthy of credit. They discover very easily^ 
by the numerous tracks of their feet, the places where the lions have 
lodged their young, and they know that one of the parents always keeps 
watch whilst the other goes to seek food. When the mother watches, 
&be never closes her eyes, and would instantly devour any one who came 
near ; hot the father almost always falls asleep, and slumbers so soundly 
that a person may approach without disturbing him. He who has dis- 
covered the young lions, observes the father and mother until he is well 
acquainted with the hours of watch of each ; then, while the lioness is 
away, he mounts his horse and approaches as near the den as possible ; 
be dismounts with naked feet, and creeps, without breathing, to the 
yonng lions, takes one, or two if he can, without waking the father, re- 
taros to his horse, and makes his escape in all haste with his prize."-* 
vol, iii. p. 237. 

To us, the most interesting part of the German prince's 
account of the regency, is his excursion over the Metidja ; and 
here, again, we have a notable example of the would-be 
Quixotism of its author. According to his own account, he 
waited long at Algiers for some military expedition which might 
give him an opportunity of visiting the country between the two 
Atlas ridges ; but at last, finding his expectations vain, he resolved, 
b spite of all the dangers with which people threatened him, to 
set out on this adventure alone. '' He was confidently assured 
that, without two thousand men, the excursion was impossible, 
and that he who should venture upon it alone might be perfectly 
5ure of having his head cut off; but our friend (the prince) is 
notoriously so sworn a sceptic in impossibilities, that even in this 
instance he did not give implicit credit to the assertion, although 
in fact it was a very general one ! !" (ii. 91.) However, he pro- 
cured from the Governor of Algiers a strong recommendation to 
the care of the c&ids of Beni-Mussa and Kraschna, whose 
tribes occupied the ground he was going to explore. Being 
taken under such protection, we by no means see the nature of 
the dangers which he so courageously faced, nor does the nar- 
rative which follows throw much more light on this point, except 
that in one or two instances it appears that his guides told him it 
VOL. XIX, MO. xxxvn. c 
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was unsafe to go anj further, when he immediately and very 
wisely acted according to their advice. Be the dangers, how-> 
ever, what they might. Prince Puckler-Muskau set out on this 
long-projected journey, and on a Friday (an nnpropitious day, 
he confesses, for such an undertaking) : he was received by the 
cdiid of Beni-Mussa, and an escort of Arabs, who gained bis 
good opinion by their respect for. champagne and the flesh, or at 
'least the heads, of wild swine ; the former of which seems to 
have had a very perceptible, and, we have no doubt, good effect 
upon the heads of the whole troop, for Semilasso tells us that 
they rode about on the beach like so many madmen : — 

" At length they ceased to misuse the willingness of their spirited 
animals, and sooo the cavalcade arranged itself in orderly march on the 
bad pavement of the old Roman road. They passed between hedges of 
Indian fig-trees, so lofty that they yielded (he travellers a complete shade, 
a great blessing in the now overpowering heat« After a few hours they 
teacbed the last French blockhouse and the Aratsch, which they passed 
at a tolerably deep ford. Here they halted a few minutes, to water 
their horses, and to wait for some of the party who had loitered behind. 
At this place a party of Arabs passed the river from the other side, 
chiefly mounted on small but heavily-laden asses ; and altogether, with 
these different groupes, the scene might have afforded a singular picture ; 
particularly when the last Bedouin's poor animal dropped under its burden 
ifi the deepest part of the stream, and, with a true ass's patience, once 
stretching its head ont of the water like a carp, gasped for air, and then 
sank quietly, and perished without a cry. At last, after much labour 
and time, the Arabs succeeded in drawing the goods out of the water, 
wliich, with the now motionless ass, floated on the stream. 

*' From the Aratsch the plain began gradually but continually to rise 
.towards the mountains, and presented everywhere a dry soil, some- 
times mixed with a little sand, but chiefly consisting of a fertile loam, 
or a black mould, entirely covered either with green grass or with low 
underwood. Towards evening the caravan reached in safety Beni- 
Mussa, at two hours' distance from the Atlas, where the c4id had 
his haitlch, a kind of court surrounded with very wretched buildings of 
stone, which was probably first built as a secure place for the reception 
of plunder. An ill-conditioned orange-garden, surrounded by an im- 
penetrable hedge of aloes, concealed one side ojf the building, and, not 
far separated from it, extended on the other a pretty little wood of wild 
olive trees, carobs, and high underwood, in which lay the village, 
which could only be distinguished by the smoke that rose from i^ 
This foreground, with the deep blue mountains behind, formed a very 
wild but interesting landscape." — Sennlasso, vol. ii. p. 93. 

At this place our traveller passed the night, dining upon cous- 
coussou and pilau,, and taking his coiFee and his three pipes after 
the true Arab fashion* The caid had the preceding day made 
all preparations for tlie continuance of their excursion, and early 
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in the morniiig they set out for the Metidjai'^ with ^ esCort of 
fifteen or shcteen horsetnen, all well armed : — 

" Favoured with tbe serenest weather, the nearer they approached 
the foot of the Atlas, the richer was the vegetation ; and the green decli- 
vities of the mountains, covered with well-wooded villages, meadows, 
fields, and lovely groves, presented an aspect differing little from that of 
European cviltivation. And yet here dwell the wild and so much dreaded 
Kabyles and Hajutes, of whom, as the c&id informed us, the majestic 
mountain of Bona-^ralissa, which rose fight hefore tbe eyes of the tra- 
vellers, alone furnished 2000 combatants. At the mountain-stream, 
Oneld Dschemma, the caravan was met hy a very neatly-dressed, hand- 
some man, mounted on an excellent steed, and accompanied hy two ser- 
vants, who held a private conference of some duration with the caid, 
and, as they afterwards learnt, was a thaleb (theologian), who by his 
authority hindered the adjacent tribes of the mountains from taking any 
notice of the Christians. He joined the caravan, and only quitted it 
with the train of tbe cdid. 

** After they had, with manifold varying views of tbe mountain before 
them, ridden a few hours further, and very often through thickets where 
an attack would have been highly perilous, they reached the place whei^e 
the river, which they had already once passed at a lower point, rushed 
out of a deep and romantic mountain-glen, and had covered its bed, 
which was more than a thousand paces wide, hut was at this season in 
great part dried up, with pebbles and masses of rock. On its banks 
they round many burning charcoal-kilns, which seemed here to be 
managed just as in the woods of Germany; but they could never see 
any of the natives about them. 

** Not far from this place they came to a very beautiful spot, called 
Sokel-Arba, to which, as well as to all the district over which they had 
travelled this day, no European had penetrated since the taking of Al- 
giers ; for no military expedition had been directed on this side. Fen: 
this reason is the place more frequented by the Arabs as a market, 
as might be seen by the great number of elegant and substantial huts 
constructed of branches of trees, which remain always standing, though 
their owners only use them on Wednesdays. Situated immediately ait 
tbe foot of a lofty mountain, with the view into a deep glen, watered by 
a clear silvery stream, closed towards the plain by thick hedges of aloes 
and thickets of flowering shrubs, and shaded by a venerable olive-grove, 
in which there is not a tree whose appearance would give it an age of 
less than 200 or 300 years, this place forms one of the most original 
and most striking market-places that could possibly be conceived. 
At tbe end of the afore-mentioned hedge, under some palms, stands 
the stone monument of a marabout, which sancti6es the surrounding 
plain. Near it runs the great road over liamsa towards the desert of 

* We take ihif occuion of obtenring that, ai our two antbors disagree much in their 
iDoda of s^UiAg tbe Arabic names, kud as there seems to be no rcguloWy- established 
'die, we give them in our extracts as they are spelt in the books from which each )s 
taken. 

c2 
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Saharah, which, following the bed of the river, lost itsdf so temptiDgly 
m the dark rocky glen» that Semilaaso called up all his powers of per- 
suasion, to indttce the cfiid and the thaleb to follow this path at least 
another hour. . After we. had proceeded scarcely a feyr minutes on the 
way, both, already iq an ill-humour^ declared that there was no going 
farther unless j&t the bead of 2000 men ; they dared not expose the com- 
pany to this danger ; and moreover, add^d Kasnadschi, there would not 
be time sufficient, for he must hand over his charge before night to the 
c&Td of Krascbna, for so the Aga had prescribed to him ; but there still 
remained a couple of hours, after breakfast, to lead the strangers deeper 
than they had yet been into the Atlas, and indeed as far as it were pos- 
sible, but more than this they must not require from him/ — SeailassOi 
vol.ii. p. 105— 108. 

As it would have been imprudent to do otherwise^ our traveller 
yielded to the representations of his guides, and they hastened 
towards the edge of the mountain, the Arabs anrasing themselves 
on the way by running races over the uneven ground. A short 
journey, through the most Charming scenery, brought them to 
Hadrah, a farm belonging to the ckU, where they ^ere invited to 
ft parting meal, which consisted of dishes of milk and cous- 
coussou and a kind of thin dried cakes, and was laid out on a 
carpet spread on the green turf under flowering olive-trees. 
'Here our Prince giv^s us a dissertation on the word roarabouty 
which seems to us very little to the purpose, and, oddly enough, 
he succeeds in discovering a " certain analogy" between a Berber 
marabout nnd an English gentleman! After their repast was 
ended, they' again mounted their steeds, and proceeded on their 
road up the Atlas, till they came to a narrow crest, which they 
reached by natural steps in the rock. Here the scenery was very 
desolate, with scarcely any vegetation ; but the prospect was mag- 
nificent, with the vast plains of the Metidja below, traversed in a 
thousand windings by the Aratsch, the Ilamyse, and many other 
mountain streams, with oases of thickets here and there on their 
banks ; and bounded in the distance by lofty mountains. On 
descending into the valley, the travellers were received by the c&id 
of Krascbna, who met them with an escort, and conducted them 
to his own residence, where they passed the second night. From 
this place they beheld in the distance a lofty and interesting 
mountain, and an unconquerable desire was kindled in the mind 
of our traveller to visit it; but the cHid of Krascbna threatened 
him with the same difficulties as had been conjured up the pre- 
ceding day in similar circumstances by the c&id of Beni-Mussa. 
The Prince, however, was fertile in resources, and he made his 
guide acquainted with some curious points of his own genealogy ; 
he said that he came from a land where the Arabs had once ruled, 
that he was himself descended from Arabian blood, that he was 
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come all this way to visit his Bedouin bt-etbren and tbeir country, 
and that he mast ascend to the sitminit of the mountain of Ham- 
mal, there to ofFer tip his prayers to Allah for a blessing upon his 
friends. The Arabs, Semilasso thinks^ believed this triiely " cock- 
and-bull" story, and they proceeded next day to visit the object of 
his desires. Had we space^ we would willingly accompany him 
thither, for if there is any thing in which Piickler-Muskau has 
merit it is in describing natural scenery, and his narrative becomes 
here extremely interesting. He afterwards visited the coast of the 
Metidja and Cape Matifou, and then returned to Algiers*. 

The population of the regency of Algiers, of whose manners 
Captain Rozet has furnished us with many interesting anecdotes, 
may be divided into seven distinct races. The Berbers appear to 
be the remains of the aboriginal inhabitants of Barbary, but are 
now chiefly confined to. the mountains; the Moors form the prin- 
cipal part of the population of the towns and cultivated districts; 
the Arabs inhabit the country, and are in a great measure nomadic 
tribes; the Turks, though not numerous, were by right of con- 

r»t, the ruling race; the Negro population had been formed by 
importation of slaves from the interior of Africa; of the origin 
of the Jews we have already had occasion to speak ; the Kou- 
louglis are the children of Moorish ladies married to Turks, and, 
according to the description which is given of them, seem to be 
dbtinguished as the dandies of Algiers. Of all these different 
classes,, the most interesting to us, as having been hitherto the 
least known, are the Berbers of the mountains. They are de- 
scribed as a handsome, brave, and extremely skilful race of men, 
possessing none of the disgusting vices of the Moors and Turks, 
but exceedingly faithless, and, like all savages, cruel and vindic- 
tive. Unaccustomed to any kind of government, their mode of 
life appears to be very primitive. 

" The habitations of the Berbers ai*e huts composed of a few bits of 
wood fixed in the ground, to which they fasteu reeds or small branches 
of trees, and the whole is plastered over with clay mixed with straw. I 
have seen some of their huts built with stones, uncut, but arranged with 
much art. These huts are all rectangular, with two gables, and covered 
by a flattened triangular roof, made of stubble or reeds. They are rarely 
more than ten feet high 3 the entrance is by a low and narrow door, 
tolerably well closed 5 the windows are small ooles made in the front, 
and in a very few instances are furnished with a piece of glass. 

" These huts are scarcely ever collected together in villages ; they are 
found in little groupes in the valleys and on the declivities of the moan- 
tains. On' the Ipoad to Medeya we saw some of these groupes inhabited 
by several families. We observed the same thing in the mountains of 
Sumata and fieni^Menad ; but ia the tribe of Beni«Sala, which we 
sacked, the huts were joined four or five together, forming a rectangle 
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with a court io the middle ; that through which was the eotranoe to the 
.court contaluing the stables, which were separated by the passage ; the 
others coDtfuoing the lodgings of the familyi and the places for preserv- 
ing (heir crops. In the vicinity of the huts^ which is kept tolerably 
clean, are found the maimoures, or great conical pits in the ground, in 
which they preserve grain,, pulse, and fruit. At Beni-Sala we found 
these pits in the interior of the rooms, closed by large stones covered 
with earth.* The soldiers descended into several, which were filled with 
dried fruit, and with great earthen pots containing honey, oil« melted 
butter, dried pulse, and coitfcotMfou.f In nearly all the chambers we 
found great jars, made of clay dried in the sun, two metres high, and 
half a metre in diameter, and not above three or four millimetres thick. 
These jars were full of grain, which could be taken out by a large open- 
^Ing in the lower part j they were supported against the wall, or against 
|;reat wooden posts, and fixed by two iron braces, placed one in the 
middle and the other at the upper part, terminated by a collar, in the 
same manner as the jar. We saw also, in the inside of the chambers, 
iowls full of milk, pots of butter and honey, barley in the comers, and 
piles of small potatoes. The bee-hives, placed among the bushes around 
the houses were made of the bark of the cork-tree or platted reeils. 
The whole furniture of a Berber house consists of two stones for grind- 
ing the grain, a few baskets rudely made of reeds, earthen pots, in 
a most filthy condition, rush mats and sheep-akins, spread on the 
eround, which serve for beds. Sometimes there are at the two extremi- 
ties of the chamber platforms of masonry or wood, elevated about two 
feet above the ground, on which they place their sheep-skins and rush 
mats, which serve them for mattresses. I never saw anything like beds j 
the Berbers manage to sleep without them. Those who come to market at 
Algiers sleep on the pavement, in the middle of the street, or on the ter- 
races of the houses in the suburb of Bab-Azoun : the only precaution 
they take is to wrap themselves, head and all, in the blanket which 
serves for their clothing. In a hut at Beni-Sala we found a look- 
log-glass in a frame of gilt wood, a small enamelled vase, and several 
boxes painted with different colours : it was probably the residence of 
one of the chiefs of the tribe. AH the houses we visited were furnished 
in the same manner. I was much surprised to find in each a manuscript 
Koran, written in letters of several colours. In their flight, the inhabit- 
ants had, perhaps, left this sacred book by design, to preserve the house 
from the fury of the soldiery. These houses are very small ; women^ 
children, and the stores of provisions, are heaped together in the same 
toom, and the result is a most disagreeable smell, which is every where 

' * We may very well imagine the dwellings of the less civilized Ancient Britons, which 
must have been merely temporary atroctures, to have resembled those of the Berbers 
of AiHca. In different parts of England jMts are often found nearly resembting those 
described in the text» tboagh perhaps somewhat larger, which have been by many 
people supposed to have answered the same parpose, namely, that of store-room s. We 
understand that Sir William Bethani has lately attempted to show, by the old names of 
places, that (be Celtic inhabitants of our isles were (if we have been well-informed) the 
iaine as those who first inhnbitcd the nortlicm coasts of Africa. 
. t A coane kind of vcrmioelti, made of wbeat*flour. 
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the saihe, and which almost suffocates you when you enter ; howereri 
we fiod precisely the same thing among the peasants of the Vosges^ and 
of several other parts of Fraaee*" — ^yoL ii. p. 9. 

And now for a few words on the ingenuity and industry of tbis 
curious people. 

*' Although, since their origin, the Berbers have lived in a savage 
state, and have never had any connection with civilized nations, they are 
still very industrious ; they are certainly the most skilful of all the in- 
habitants of the regency of Algiers : they work the mines of their moun- 
tains^ and thus obtain lead, copper, and iron. 

" With the lead the Berbers make bullets ; with copper, some of the 
ornaments of the women. It is reported that they work even gold and 
silver^ the fact is, that their arms are often decorated with plates of 
silver admirably worked, and that they make a great quantity of false 
money, particularly reanx-boudjonx, which they bring to Algiers and the 
other towns of the regency. These boudjoux are of copper, silvered^ 
sad may he known by the notched border^ which is executed with a file. 

** The iron ore, after having been melted^ is converted into malleable 
metal by the hammer. With this iron they make guu-barrels^ instm- 
meats for ploughing, and many rude utensils, which they sell to the 
Moors and Arabs. They know how to convert iron into steel, and make 
knives, sabres, and other catting instruments, not very elegant, but of a 
tolerably good quality. 

" The Berbers manufacture powder for their own use, but they never 
tell it. This powder is much more esteemed than that which is made a€ 
Algiers. It most be here observed, that the fabrication of powder re- 
quires some knowledge for the extraction of the saltpetre, the proportions 
of the mixture, and the manipulation, which proves that the Berbers have 
much more instruction than is generally supposed. 

*' They are seen selling in the towns, and at the fairs which are held 
in the plain of Metidja, a black soap, which they make with olive oil 
and the potash which they obtain from sea- weed.*' — vol. ii. p. 17. 

Captain Rozet is well qualified to describe the mode of fight* 
mg of the Berbers, as the French army had frequent engage- 
znents with them : — 

" The warlike temper of the Berbers, and their savage maniien» 
cause the different tribes to be always at war with each other ; they fly 
to arms on the slightest pretext 3 a sheep stolen, a tree cut, an insult to 
a woman, are causes sufficient to excite them to mutual slaughter. Led 
hy their sheiks, and always accompanied by marabouts, their warriors 
armed each with a gun, a yatagan, and sometimes a brace of pistols, 
occupy positions, and, hiding themselves behind trees or rocks, shoot a< 
one another, but always at a great distance, so that the war often 
finishes with no greater hurt than two or three men put hors de combat. 
Sometimes, however, they come to close quarters $ the vanquished fly to 
pUces which are inaccessiUe, and leave to the victors their women, 
their herda^ and their property. Bat generally they do not push thlngtf 
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to this extremity 3 after a few shots on each side, the marahouts, who 
are all-powerful, order them to cease firing, and after mutual negocia- 
tions, they end by concluding a treaty whereby the injured party is 
generally indemnified for its losses. 

" The greater part of the Berbers who came to the aid of the dey 
Hussein-Pacha, when he was attacked by the French, was commanded 
by the famous Benzahmum ; he had about as many horse as foot. They 
were all armed alike, each having a long gun, a yatagan, and often a 
brace of pistols. Each tribe had its standard, borne by one of the bravest 
soldiers. In their attacks, the standard-bearers went before, and the 
others followed. The cavalry darted upon us at fiall gallop, and the foot 
came with them 3 holding themselves on by the saddle or tail of their 
horses, we sometimes saw as many as three riders on one horse. Ar* 
rived at a certain distance, the standard-bearers halted, and the crowd 
immediately assembled around them ; each man fired his gun, then 
retired to re-load, then returned to fire again, and so on. When they 
attacked us in the plain, they never dared to stand before our battalions ; 
they arrived at full gallop, discharged their muskets, then turned imme- 
diately, lay on their horses, and fled. In this case, the foot lay in am- 
bush behind the hedges, bushes, and trees, and, hiding themselves as 
much as possible, fled as soon as attacked. In the Atlas, the Berbers 
posted themselves on the tops and sides of the mountains : when we pur- 
sued them, they fled from one rock to another, without ever allowing 
themselves to be caught ; their chief manceuvre consisted in dispersing 
as soon as they were attacked, and in rallying immediately to fall upon 
our rear, or to harass our retreat. Cannon produced on them an effect 
truly magical } when they saw a piece presented in a given direction, 
they dared no longer show themselves on that side ; and so soon as a 
ball fell amidst oue of their groupes, they all fled in different directions, 
and none dared to return to the position. They, as well as the Turks, 
Moors, and Arabs, were seized with terror and wonder, when, a few 
minutes after our landing on the coast of Africa, they saw our columns 
march, with their arms on their shoulders, up to their batteries, and take 
them amidst a heavy fire."— vol. ii. p. 29. 

The Berbers are Mahometans, and, as might be supposed, 
tuany of their customs and ceremonies have become modified by 
the religion which they have adopted. Marriage, amongst them, 
seems to be conducted as a mere matter of commerce, and per- 
haps the few restrictions in this commerce to which they submit 
have been imposed upon them by Mahometanism since its intro- 
duction : — 

" The Berbers arrive early at the age of adolescence ; the girls are 
married at the age of twelve, and the Imys at fifteen. It is not here as 
among the Mussulmans ; the women go with their face uncovered, and 
may converse with the men : the young people see the maidens before 
marrying them, love them, and seek to excite their love. When a 
young Berber is in love, he goes to the father of his mistress, and begs 
bim to give her to him for a wife j the father then asks him how many 
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head of cattle or how nmcb money he can gire in exchange. The 
young man makes bis propositions, the father rejects them as not suffi* 
ciently advantageous 3 at last^ after having bargained for some time, 
they conclude by agreeing upon a sum of money, which varies from 30 
to 100 boudjoux (65 to 185 francs), or their equivalent in cattle, ac- 
cording to the beauty or qualities of the damsel, and the degree of Jove 
which the suitor feels for her. When the bargain is made, the father 
of tbe girl and her future husband go to the marabout, and inform him 
of tbe agreement they have just concluded ; he approves or disapproves, 
according to his caprice, and sometimes the young man is obliged also 
to make a composition with him to obtain his consent. When all diffi- 
culties are overcome, the husband repairs to tbe house of his future 
wife . with the sum of money or the cattle which he has promised to 
the father 3 the girl is then delivered to him, he leads her to bis hut and 
makes her his wife, without any other ceremony. The Berbers may 
have four wives, but not more ; this restriction has probably been derived 
from tbe Mahometans. The women take care of the bouse ; tbey spin 
flax and wool, and are also employed in agriculture ; they accompany 
their husbands to the wars, but not in their travels 5 I never saw Berber 
women come to Algiers. 

♦ # ♦ • ♦ 

" Divorce is allowed among tbe Berbers 3 a husband may quit his 
wife, either because she has given him some cause to complain, or be- 
cause he loves ber no longer : it is only necessary that he go to a mara« 
bout, and declare to him the reasons which oblige hkn to repudiate her. 
Immediately after, he orders her to leave his house, and she returns to 
her father, carrying with her only the clothes she has on her body 3 but 
tbe price which the husband paid for her is not returned -, it is only in 
case the woman wishes to be married to another man, that this man is 
obliged to repay the first all be gave to ber father at her first marriage. 
After having turned away one wife, the husband is at liberty to take 
another -, and if he has a sufficient fortune, he may amuse himself by 
changing every month." — vol. ii. p. 45. 

Tbe Moors, though more refined, are on this head, if anything, 
more lax in their principles than their savage neighbours : — 

** When a Moor suspects one of bis wives of infidelity, he can repu- 
diate her 3 he can also do this when she becomes thin ; when he quar- 
rels with her, for whatever cause 3 lastly, this power is pushed so far by 
the husbands, that they can divorce whenever they think fit. But it is 
not so with the women ; they are only permitted to leave their husbands 
when they are sent away. A Moor who wishes to repudiate his wife, 
has only to say to her — El merah hiseh haramek aUi-^Hcnceforth this 
wman is to me a thing sacred; and immediately she returns to her 
father, with the dress she has on her back. There is, however, one case 
in which a woman can have a divorce ; it is when her husband stays too 
long from home on his travels. She has then only to present herself 
before the Cadi, and say, ' My husband has been gone so many months or 
years ; I cannot live alone^ I am tired of it, and 1 am going to take 
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anotlieF hatiMQcl.' The Cadii after liaviog addresied some obaenpatioiM 
to her, says*—' Yoa roay do so.' And then she is al liberty lo marry 
again. * • * * * 

" It is not forbidden to a Moor io take again a wife whom he has 
repudiated, for whatever cause } but he cannot do it until she has been 
married to another : then he goes to sedc the other husband* malues him 
proposab to induce him to repudiate her, and, when he has consented, 
they are married anew. 

'' When the repudiated wife has not contracted a second marriage, 
and her husband wishes to take her again, he is obliged to go seek one of 
his friends, or often an indiridual of low condition, whom he pays more 
or less dearly, to beg^ him to have the kindness to marry her whom lie 
has repudiated, to keep her twenty-^onr hours, for so the law of the 
Prophet requires, and then to put her away. Cases of this kind occnr 
often in Barbary | there are men called haUa, who make a trade of mar- 
rying women to eive them up without touching them, on consideration 
of a sum, which is regulated by the beauty of the lady and the violence 
of the love of her former husband. The friends who perform these acts 
of kindness seldom do it for nothing -, in some instances they have been 
so satisfied with their accidental wives, that they have kept them, and 
refused to perform their promise.''— *vol. ii. p. 132. 

. Want of space alone compels us now to quit the work of .Cap- 
tain Rozet ; we refer our readers to the book itself for further 
information on the present condition of the regency of Algiersi 
and we recommend it heartily to their attention. We have 
already spoken our mind as to the few advantages to be reaped 
by France from her possessions in this quarter. Captain Rozet 
looks upon the subject in a difierent point of view. He con- 
siders that France, who signalized herself during the dark ages 
in saving the West from the hands of the Mussulmans, has con- 
tl-acted, in some manner, a duty of at last penetrating into the 
den whence issued the swarms of unbelievers who then de- 
vastated her plains, and of making herself again famous as the 
deliverer of Africa from barbarism. He acknowledges that the 
task will be difficult — that it is even probable that France will 
never be willing to make the necessary sacrifices ; but he would 
have all the sovereigns of Europe join in putting their shoulders 
to the work ; he would have a general congress called ; they 
should invite America to join in the undertaking (we wonder how 
brother Jonathan would take the invitation); all these powers 
ought to subscribe their quota of money ; to France alone is to 
be intrusted the execution of their plans and the government of 
the conquered territory, until the period when barbarian Africa 
should become a flourishing and civilized land, and then it should 
be divided amongst all the sovereigns who had subscribed to 
the enterprise in portions according to the sum each had sub* 
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scfibed. He would, ia fact, jiave ft sort of Africad Colonization 
JoiQt Stock Cotppanyt We confess that we like Captain Rozet's 
projects of colonization much less than the rest of his book ; nor 
do we see on what good principle the nations of Europe are re- 
quired to join in the persecution of a whole race of men-^for it 
seems clear that the only way of subduing the country will be to 
exterminate the wild part of the natives at least— because those 
men are Mahometans and barbarians* It seems to us that it 
would be but a repetition of what Spain once did for the civiliza* 
tioQ of America. In conclusion, we quote Captain Rozet's esti* 
aaate of the sacrifices which France must make for the coloniza- 
tioti of Algiers, if left, as it seems more than probable she will 
be, to execute the project herself: — 

" At the present day, the territory we occupy at Algiers extends not 
three leagues from the town on every side, ana we have scarcely a gar- 
rison on two other points of the coast. Yet the expense of our army 
amouots to more than twenty millions (of francs) : what would it be then 
if We occupied only all the towns on the coast from Bone to Telmecen } 
Sixij millions a-year at least must be expended in the cost of ad- 
ministration, the support of troops, that of the cobnists who arrive, and 
of the works to be executed in the country, and that during perhaps 
more than ten years : for we must not deceive ourselves. The giound 
about Algiers was the only ground on which there was a sufficient number 
of bouses to lodge the colonists who should come to settle ; nearly all 
these houses were destroyed by our soldiers. In the other parts or the 
country there are none, as we have already said in describing them, 
«nd there are no roads pracdeabk for carriages 5 the commonications are 
often but wretched tracks, scarcely passable frar beasts of burden. Thus It 
would be necessary to create everything, and to create in the rear of 
troops, who must cover the labourers from the attacks of Berbers and 
Arabs. All these considerations incline me to say that we should be 
obliged to expend more than six hundred millions, and to lose sixty 
thousand soldiers, by the fire of the enemy and by sickness, before the 
colony should arrive at a certain degree of prosperity.*' — vol. ili. p. 414. 

We now turn to this second part of the *' penultimate worlds- 
Walk" of Semilasso. We have, on occasion of the first part of 
this same " world-walk" (F. Q. R. No. XXXIV. p. 263), given 
our opinion of the literary merits of its author very freely, and at 
the same time very honestly. We have little to add on this point 
at present; and nothing to change; our opinion remains the same:; 
for the new work exhibits to us Prince Piickler-Muskau in Africa 
the same vain, pretending, frivolous person who then figured in 
Europe. The information he gives us is generally of little or no 
value when set beside that of any other traveller. Two reasons^ 
however, have hindered us from persevering in the intention we 
then declared; of passing over the present book in sUenoe i one of 
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these, which is entirely accidental, is the circumstance of onr 
having been already attracted to the subject by the work of Cap- 
tain Rozet on Algiers ; the other, perhaps the more substantial^ 
is the fact, which we readily confess, that Semilasso in Africa is, 
from the subject, more easily interesting than Semilasso in Eu- 
rope, that he has there more opportunity of exhibiting the few 
redeeming qualities which we have allowed him. As we have 
already observed, the prince is a passionate admirer and a suc- 
cessful delineator of natural scenery; he succeeded in pene- 
trating, by the aid of native escorts, which were granted to bim 
both in Algiers and Tunis, far into the interior of some parts of 
Northern Africa, and the wild and varied scenery which he tra- 
versed, so little known to Europeans, could not fail to furnish 
abundant materials for the exercise of his powers. These excur- 
sions, which form a tolerably lar|;e portion of Semilasso's diffuse* 
and often tiresome narrative^ will furnish us with a few extracts 
wherewith to close our paper. They interest us, and we think 
that they will perhaps interest our readers, of whom we fancy few 
will have courage to wade through Semilasso's *' World- Walk,** as 
we have done, in search of them. 

From Bone, Prince Piickler-Muskau left the regency and 
went to Biserta (Bensert), on his road to the city of Tunis. Every 
thing here bore a new appearance, and our traveller speaks with 
raptures of the scenery in its immediate neighbourhood, parti- 
cularly towards the ancient Promontorium Hippos. 

'* The tongue of land on which we now stood, about two hours long 
and one hour broad, is as well cultivated land as any that could be found 
in Europe, associated with all the novelty of the torrid zone. The hilly 
ground, which afforded a perpetual variety of prospect, exhibited in the 
most lovely change— now light green levels, shaded with thick olive- 
woods, which yielded an exquisite oil ; at one time, well-kept vineyards 
re^larly intersected with fig-trees and almond-trees laden with fruit, 
jujubes and other fruit-trees io bloom, and inclosed with hedges of Indian 
/igs, through which crept beautiful blooming roses j at another, meadows 
stored with*good cattle, which are enveloped, as though in a golden cloth, 
by a very rich-blossomed species of broom, which predominates there. 
Sometimes we remarked also inclosed thickets of pomegranate trees, which 

* By tbe term difun we do not mean to say that Puckter-Muskau's accoont of 
Algiers and Tanis is too long for the sabject, ahhongh it be spread over fi?e volames* 
He is diffnae in fii?oUtietf, in aelf-complacenciea, and in idle tales which have little to 
do with his subject. There are parts of his book, too, which could not be presented 
to en English reader : we supposed that the prince had more judgment than to fill 
his book with obscenities, for which, we can assure him, neither the eautiooary ned&ce 
to the ladies, nor the circumstance of the worst passages being written in French, is 
an excuse. Since writing onr article, we have seen an announcement of an English 
translation of Fuckler-Moskaa's Travels in Africa, which will be condensed into two 
▼olaoies, post 8vo. 
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we only regretted not having seen in their bloom. Their fruit must be 
the choicest in all Tunis. In the corn-fields we found, instead of our 
corn-flowers, the blue garden bindweed and the red iris, and in the mea- 
dows the most beautiful lupines, several different asters^ and a very strik- 
ing purple-flowered sainfoin. Towards the town and the sea there is a 
succession of large pleasure gardens, which furnish in abundance palm, 
orange, lemon, mulberry, quince, neuch, and apricot trees^ but they are 
comparatively worse kept than the vineyards. In one of these gar^ 
dens stands a majestic pine, which must be tl|e only one in this region. 
Thero seems, with regard to property, to reign here a great liberality, 
for we not only might ride without obstruction into the possessions of 
strangiers, but our guides gathered for us, both right and left, whole hat- 
fiiU of roses, orange-flowers, and sweet-oranges, the last of which tasted 
more bitter than sweet, and were far removed from the excellency of 
those of the Atlas. Nothing can be more agreeable than the covered 
way which leads between these gardens. The ever-varied shadows of 
so many shrubs, trees, and plants, amons which, in particular, the light- 
green and silver-coloured odorous absinthus, contrasting beautifully with 
the dark boughs of the savin, formed so beautiful a picture, that one 
eoald not but admire the inimitable art of nature, which, always sufii- 
cient for itself, continues working in silent solitude, incessantly creative, 
careless if the eye of man nnderstands and esteems it." — vol. iii. p. 12. 

In this part of the kingdom of Tunis lay the ruins of two cele- 
brated cities, Carthage and Utica, both of which, it. seems, still 
offer pickings for the collector of antiques. The latter of these 
is near Btserta, and was visited by Semilasso during his stay in 
that town. 

" The part of the ruins where we now were, the old citadel, stands on 
an isolated hill, which, as is easily seen, was formerly surrounded by 
water, being joined to the main land by a bridge. Some hundred paces 
thence, on the height, are visible the remains of the great amphilheatre, 
which, according to the opinion of antiquaries, was exclusively appro- 
priated to naumachia, and was capable of containing 20,000 men. 
Under it are found spacious cisterns, which are sunk several hundred 
feet deep in the mountain, probably used as reservoirs for the water 
necessary to the representations, and which are in tolerable preservation. 
They are thirty feet high and fifteen feet wide, with a wonderfully flat 
and thin vault. The floor was covered with filth and dung, for the 
Bedouins, who had built a Daaz between the neighbouring walls, kept 
their cows in them during the winter. 

'* Near the palms before mentioned rises a warm spring, to which 
are ascribed great medicinal virtues, and in whose nearly hot water we 
found several tortoises, which seem always to inhabit this basin. 

" After the Vandals and Arabs, the modem Moors have also ill-treated 
these ruins, particularly when a first minister of the last century built the 
great mosque in Tunis, at an expense of more than a million of Spanish 
piastres. Carthage and Utica furnished the marble and the columns. 
On this occasion were found several statues, which they half destroyed, 
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yet without any good in the sequel^ in order to sseertaia with certdntf 
the sitttatkm ot the sedste-hoase. They were those of a Jupiter^ of a 
Julius CaBsar in his war-dress« of a matron and three vestals, with a 
heantifnl nnknown torso, which is still preserved in the nraseum at Ley- 
den. The traces of a theatre and of two temples presented to ns nothing 
worth mentioning, and we were hindered hy want of Kght from entering 
a stnUerrain in which stood a sarcophaens of red marhle. Utica was on 
the whole very small, and was scarcely more than an hour in circora- 
ference. When the sea filled the present morass, and the plain on the 
other side up to the promontory of Apollo, now Cape Zihieh, nnder 
wliich lies the town of Porto Farina, was covered with many fortified 
Roman stations and towns, the prospect from the height of Utica must 
have been extremely noble." — vol. iii. p. 42, 

From Tunis our traveller made an excursion to the still more 
interesting site of Carthage, and spent a whole day amid the niins. 
We quote the following, as giving interesting information on the 
excavations which have been made there, and in the belief tliat it 
win hold out no little temptation to some adventurous hunters of 
antiquities. 

^* As we made the circuit of the isolated ruins, by the great mas^ of 
them, near the fort of Burdsch-Dchedid, we fell in with a party of ne- 
groes and Moors, who had been employed here some months in making 
excavations for the governor of Goletta. They had a short time befbvei 
at a depth of from twelve to fourteen feet, come to the level pavement c^ 
a building, where two gigantic pillars stand already freed from incum- 
brance. In this small space they have already found the broken frag- 
ments of eight columns of costly marble, with some grave-stones and 
other less important antiquities* Two of the fragments of columns and 
the grave-stones were carried away the preceding week by an English 
ship, — for tiiey here esteem such things oiP so little value, that wlioever 
may be on the spot, may take what he likes and carry it away for a mere 
trine. Yet, on this occasion, the overseer was in a great rage, becausci 
as he asserted, they had left him only six bottles of English beer to 
refresh them for the beautiful things they had carried away. During 
our stay, I caused them to work hard, and they found a couple of glass 
vases, nearly calcined, variegated in colour, but, alas ! already brc^en, 
some vessels of earthenware still perfect, and two drinking vessels to 
which time had given a dark yellow colour, with several pieces of black 
and white mosaic, and other fragments of beautiful marbles, all which I 
purchased for three piastres. In addition to these, 1 also bought several 
old Punic copper coins and engraved stones, though with less luck than 
M, Joseph Peras80> who some years before obtained here, for fourtt^n 

Eiastres (in value rather more than a ducat), the celebrated Neptune in 
is chariot, one of the most beautiful antiques in existence, for which 
stone he has since been offered as much as 1 0,000 piastres. I was In 
raptures with the exceUeocy of this work. There 1$, in fact, some- 
thmg wonderful, I might even say supernatural, when we see before 
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m tbe majestic god in his miadrlgft j tbe snortliig and apparaidy living 
lionet; the foaming, bigh-booming waves, with the tritons emerge 
ing from them, and all li^ts spread thereon like the glittering of gold — 
conjured mto the small space of a ring, in a distinctness and fnlness of 
execution which exhibits each hair of the horses' manes, each fine ex** 
passion of tbe manly featares, as cleariy as in tbe most excellent pictures* 
We are here convinced, that this art also is as good as lost.''-^. 2\fi. 

By far the most interesting part of Piickler Muskau's travels 
18 that comprised in the two last volunies — ^bis long excursion into 
tbe interior of Tunis — and it is bere, with some regreti that we 
find ourselves compelled to pass it over very hastily. He took in 
his route a host of ancient cities, for Tunis presents to us a region 
covered with ruins, which are in the most varied state of preser- 
vation. The prince delights in finding occasions of difiering 
from our excellent old traveller Shaw, often we suspect without 
very good reasons for so doing; and as, in one case, he asserts 
that an ancient building is round, which Shaw declares to be 
squarci we conceive that in this instance, at least, the two tra« 
vellers are describing two things altogether different. Prince 
Piickler Muskau is, however, by no means learned in antiquities, 
and bis descriptions of old sites and old remains, though often 
spirited enough, seem to us by no means satisfactory. . The ruins 
of Uthina, al no great distance from Tunis, and not seen by 
Shaw, he describes as more picturesque and extensive than those 
either of Carthage or Utica. Here the party passed the heat of 
the day in a cellar, amusing themselves by telling stories, which 
stories, or at least their equivalent, form a very considerable and 
very worthless part of the fourth volume. At Zugar (Zuccbara) 
the clear waters of whose vicinity were once carried by an aqueduct 
to Carthage, and into the whole surrounding region, the ancient 
remains are exceedingly interesting. We join, for a moment, 
our traveller, who is standing by the fountain from which the 
water was obtained. 

** As the distance appeared much clearer to-day than yesterday, I 
climbed a pretty considerable mountain, at whose foot the ruin lay. 
My labour was, however, almost in vain, for other still higher peaks 
ever presented themselves before roe; yet I discovered towards the 
desert a veiled strip of Numidia, in the direction of Thala and Capsa, 
where Jqgurtha had his strongest position, and where even Caesar had a 
rather toikome campaign. Tbi^ part of the country is full of rains, and 
I would.willingly have undertaken an excursion thittier# had it been po»» 
sible for me to gain time for it, without, being obliged to give up entirely 
more important plans. As we again reached the tcrople below, nature 
afforded us quite a pastoral picture ; a cow was delivered before our 
eyes on the grass, and then went on quietly grazing, while tbe sheik 
of Zugar and his Arabs oonceined thenisdves as modi in tbe matter, as 
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with us scarcely do the god-paients about a christened chAd« The little 
calf was in fact extremdy pretty^ it immediately greeted the sun with a 
joyful bleating* and in ten minutes jt knew how to make decent ose of 
its four legs. - How pairiful and grievous a proceeding is all this to the 
lofity k!ng of animals, onr dear self! And afterwards, how nrach we re- 
main still the slaves of custom. So was it to-day, the first evening on 
which I^ poor fellow^ could sit an hour with crossed legs, without their 
going to sleep ; a step towards the Turkomanit which gave me great con- 
tent. 

" The unnatural number of flies in Zugar, which quite darkened my 
chamber, may be almost accounted one of the wonders of this place. In 
the morning they drank half a cup of coffee on my breakfast carpet, 
after they had, like Suwarow at Otschakow, first by the sacrifice of a 
thousand carcases, which ever crowded on each other, provided them- 
selves with a firm footing on the fluid. After I had presented the sheik 
with some silks for his harem, we traversed, during the forenoon, the 
last mountains which separated us from the sea- 1 ike plains of Keroan. 
The heat was here much greater than before, and the earth was every- 
where full of chinks and crevices caused thereby, as in the crater of 
Vesuvius. My companions were ready to feiint, but I, well packed up 
as I described to you, felt in spite of it quite comfortable. The Sauwan, 
which still remained always at our side to<«day, afforded a perpetual 
variety of its singular and picturesque forms; in general the distant 
prospects were extremely grand, but nearer at hand there appeared no- 
thing but monotonous evergreen on a stony ground. About eleven o'clock 
we reached a marabout, where, extensive ruins covered two neighbouring 
hilU, and a charming landscape was surrounded by high mountain- sum- 
roils. Many ancient trees have sprung up between the beans of stones, 
and in part even grown into a firm mass with them. We measured 
a carob and an olive, two feet above the ground, and found the first 
20, the second 16 feet in circumference. Both must count many 
centuries, and yet they were in the most perfect vigour of vegetation. 
Among the ruins are seen some bold arches, vaulted, without cement, a 
high slender pillar, which looks as if every gust of wind would overthrow 
it, bno iibove all an importing temple, with many overthrown Corinthian 
columns, avebitraves, and friezes, which still present many interesting 
details ; among . these are the borderings of the tower of the chief 
entrance, both of one piece, and decorated with the most exquisite work- 
manship in flowers and arabesques. Their style differs strikingly from 
that which I have seen on other old monuments of this kind ; I might 
say, that it is less strong, but more southemly fantastic, yet without in 
the least departing from the noblest forms and the most tasteful arrange- 
ment. Of the right-hand stone about one half of its elevation is broken 
off and thrown down; the other stands still perfect, and measures, above 
the ground, 24 feet,* so that, with the part buried, we may reckon the 
whole height of this enormous mass at 30 feet On a fragment of the 
cornice which wiis lyhig near, we read in large letters,— 

^ It must be borne in mind that these are GermAii feet. 
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The rest was defaced and no longer legible. I found there, by an an- 
tique water-basin, a tablet with the following inscription, not particularly 
difficult to decipher, which appears to me to be a very original and 
remarkable public monumental satire, engraved after the death of the 
excellent individual whom it celebrates : 

ISTI SENATORI LIPARITANO 

BASSO QVf EX REDI 

TVIS XXII MILIilARIUM QTA^TVS 

LAMENTO REIPYBLICAE 

PEDIT SBPTIMO QYO 

QVE ANNO STATVAM 

SIBI PONE LEX IS mCC 

NEMPE PVLPATIONIS NO 

MINE DECVRIONIBVS 

SPORTVLAM CYRIALIBVS 

EX SEXAGBNO SYMMAE 

DIE NATALI SYO PRAEBIA 

TARI lYSSIT. D. D. 
I cannot discover what old place this may have been, since, in the few 
maps I have, nothing is marked in this re^on, and I have here no other 
works which might help me* Even Dr. Shaw makes no mention of 
these ruins, which, to judge by their former splendour and their pro- 
portionally small compass, seem perhaps to have been no town, but 
only a gronpe of temples, with the dwellings of the priests lying about 
them. The Arabs call the place at the marabout (for where there are 
ancient remains we may reckon almost always on finding a marabout) Si- 
di Massud-Ladscheni. Near it flows the now almost entirely waterless 
stream, Uad Dschibibina, whose abrupt sandy banks, as usual, were 
bordered with blooming oleanders." — ^vol. iv. p, 163 — 170. 

The foregoing is a tolerably fair specimen of our author's 
style of relating his country excursions, and even exhibits a little 
of his defects. The story of the cow and her offspring is made 
too much of; it is — if our readers will allow us once to pun — rather 
calf-ish ; and the reflection which follows, in our estimation, is 
extremely mawkish, although <}uite worthy of Prince Puckler 
Muskau. Not long after leaving these ruins, having passed a 
district " famous for robberies and occasional murders, our tra- 
veller approached the borders of the great desert. 

Amongst other ancient sites which our German traveller passed 
in the sequel of his long excursion till bis return to Tunis, were 
those of Aquae Regiae^ Sufetula, Colonia Scillitana, Hydrah (Tyn« 
idrum), Thugga, and Sicca Veueria, the latter famous for the 
many theories which its name has supported or given rise to in 

VOL. XIX, NO. XXXYIl. D 
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the writers on Syrian mythology. The ruins of Sufetula appear 
to be very extensive and highly interesting. In their ioitnediate 
neighbourhood Pilckler Muskau also found a monument which 
he could compare to nothing so much as some of the Druidical 
remains that he had formerly seen in England and Bretagne. 

On the 14th of August our traveller left the most southerly 
point of his excursion, the neighbourhood of Sufetula, and shaped 
his course again towards the north. He was now on the borders 
of the territory of the Dey of Constantine, and as all border land 
is barbarous and hostile, he was, or at least the prince would 
have us believe so, on very dangerous ground. Still '* half in the 
territory of Constantine," at Hydrah, lie the ruins of the ancient 
Tynidrum or Thunadronum, " one of the most remarkable col- 
lections of ruins in the kingdom." Amongst uncivilized people 
ancient sites have commonly popular legends connected with 
them, which are often highly characteristic of the character and 
superstitions of those people, and we are never sorry to see such 
legends collected. In one instance has Prince PUckler Muskau 
thought good to repeat such a legend ; its scene is the ruins of the 
ancient Thugga, which are said to be free from the visits of 
scorpions, and we give it as our last extract from Semilasso in 
Africa, although we are not sure it is not one of the prince's own 
invention. 

" In remote times there dwelt here a mighty king and magician, who 
had a wouderfully beautiful daughter. In order to preserve her fram 
the sting of scorpions, with which this place then abounded, he laid m 
charm upon the air around, so that these dangerous animals could no 
longer live in it. When the beautiful princess had attained the age of 
womanhood, a neighbouring giant, who was also a great dealer in the 
black art, demanded her for his wife, but was refused, because he was a 
hateful, deformed, and wicked man. Long be brooded over vengeance 
before be found a favourable opportunity of executing it, for his power 
was far inferior to that of the good king. But as the marriage of the 
young princess with an amiable young prince, who had been attracted 
to the court of the king from a distant land by the fame of her charms, 
approached, one of his demons suggested the following devilish artifice* 
I5y his advice, he changed himself into a female eagle, built bis nest on 
a rock which was near, and laid there two eggs, in each of which he 
inclosed one of the most venomous scorpions. He knew that the prin- 
cess had a particular fondness for eggs, and that there was no more 
certain way of gaining her good graces than by bringing her eggs of 
any kind. She had now by chance tasted the tgg of an eagle, and had 
rewarded the person who had brought this new delicacy with the most 
friendly look of her. gracious eyes ; for he was no other than the bride- 
groom himself, in whose hands the wicked magician was clever enough 
to place the fatal eggs. Scarcely had the prince delivered them to her, 
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on the eveoing before the wedding-feast, already laid out^ when she imme-^ 
diatelyt with the eagerness of a young, spoiled raaiden^ who must always 
enjoy her desire without delay^ hastened to taste them. But no sooner 
did her delicate fingers touch the shells, than the sting of the venomous 
reptile suddenly sprung out and pricked the tender girl so deeply that 
her life ebbed away with the blood. The sensitive prince died some days 
after of grief and despair^ and the disconsolate father built this temple ; 
caused^ as an everlasting memorial of the sorrowful event, the eagle to 
be painted on it, which may yet be seen here, and soon after sacrificed with- 
in its walls, with the most cruel torments, the treacherous giant, whom, 
by means of the legions of spirits who were at his command, he easily 
captured. Since that time, concluded the Thaleb, it has become a 
custom with us, that no bridegroom shall be allowed to see his betrothed 
before the very day of the marriage, and none of our maidens has since 
needed to dread such a fate, because do scorpion has since dared to 
i^proach, within the circuit of half a league, the houses of Dugga/' — 
vol. v., p. 171. 



Art. II.'— L^ Paradis Perdu de Mihon. Traduction nouvelle. 
Par M. de Chateaubriand. 2 vola. 8vo. Paris. 1836. 

At last the long-expected performance of the travelled and nc* 
comptisbed Viscount has been transmitted to us, ushered to the 
literary world by his E^sai sur la LUterature Anglai$e, which we 
are told by the author himself was destined to serve as a sort of 
prolegomenon to the translation of the work in question. His 
Enai We have discussed and criticised in our last number,* and 
if we allude to it in the present article, it will only be in reference 
to what the author states relative to Milton and English poetry 
in general ; the ecclesiastical and political topics having been fully 
developed in our former article. To bring together all the re- 
flections which the perusal of this Essai suggested, even in re- 
ference to its poetic allusions, would be tantamount to furnishing 
a work nearly parallel in size and matter; we therefore propose 
to pass over the political and noilitary comparisons previously 
noticed, and which to us, on this side of the Cbanneli convey quasi 
nothing new; though, if we were to sift the inductions resulting from 
the arguments^ we should^ even with the renunciation of national 
prejudices, be nearly as often in opposition as in unison with M« 
de Chateaubriand. Be this as it may, we must in cundour confess^ 
that no one of his compatriots has before thrown such an extensive 
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comparative coii;)-(fa;/7 on the political and literary movements of 
the two nations at the portentous comparative epochs of Cromwell 
and Napoleon. The author, than whom no one has more ex- 
par.ded his mind by foreign travel, dwells with much complacency 
on the fame of our greatest poets. He has taken the trouble to 
bring together all the leading personages and events that were 
taking place in Europe when Shakspeare flourished. In a sec- 
tion titled " Shakspeare parmi les cinq ou six grands g6nies do- 
minateurs/' we can only count four as stated by our author : to wit, 
Homer^ Dante, Rabelais, and Shakspeare. Now, maitre Rabelais, 
thou art classed in high company f That he was perhaps the 
first that furnished nourishment to thought and esprit in Prance, 
w^e do not deny. But to class him with the three ^reat names as 
above, appears to us about as plausible as the placing of a clever 
demi«character actor of the Theatre de la Gaite on the same 
pedestal whereon are seen the statues of a Garrick, a Siddons, or 
a Talma. M. de Chateaubriand states that it does not appear that 
Shakspeare found favour among the nobles of the court of Eliza- 
beth. Now, we have always heard that Lord Southampton gave 
him one thousand pounds, a munificent present for those times. 
Our author speculates on the religious opinions of Shakspeare : 
" Chretien, au milieu des felicit^s ^teruelles s'occupe t-il du n£ant 
du monde ? Deiste degage des ombres de la mati^re, perdu dans 
les splendeurs de Dieu, abaisse t-il un regard sur le grain de 
sable, oil il a pass( ? Athee, il dort de ce sommeil sans souflie, 
et sans reveil, qu'on appelle la mort.'' It was at least unfair to 
omit the note of question to the last period. Were we to judge 
from the drift of thought and reasoning applied to many of his 
most touching characters, we should be iuclined to infer that the 
bard of Avon was Catholic, in a high sense of the word, that is, 
without the abuses and mummery that for many centuries before 
bis time had crept into the Church of Rome. 

This clever book, for so it unquestionably is, is not unfrequently 
disfigured by incongruous juxtapositions, no where more remark- 
able than in the last paragraph : — 

''Milton servait Cromwell ; fm camhattu Napolhn; il attaqaa les 
rois ; je les ai defendus : il n'espera point en lent pardon ; je n'ai pas 
compte sur leur recomiaissaDce. MaiBteoant, que dans nos deux pays, 
la monarchk penche vers sa fcn^ Mikon et mo\ (ego, et poeta mens} 
n'avons plus rien de politique a demftler ensemble;" 

But it is time to abandon the Essay, and to examine how far 
M. de Chateaubriand has done justice to that poet who sustained 
himself longer on the wing of the sublime than any of his rivals 
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both in ancient and modern times. And first, we must congra- 
tulate him on the judgment he has displayed in translating our 
venerable bard into prose — the only chance that France has of 
ever being able to do him tolerable justice. We have only read, 
at hap-hazard, citations from the translation of Louis Racine — 
the work, no doubt, would be oftener found in our libraries were 
it of much value — but we are conversant with the translation of 
the Abb6 Delille, who was a poet, but of secondary order. Now, 
the Abb£*s Milton dves about as good an idea of the original as 
would a copy of Michael Angelo*s Last Judgment, done by a 
third-rate artist, furnish us with an adequate idea of the Sistine 
Chapel frescoes. From a few passages that we have noticed 
of a translation by Dupr6 de St. Maur, we predict, with some 
confidence, that its station in French literature will be sup- 
planted by the translation before us. A question very interesting 
to general literature occurs — What is that foreign dialect best 
suited to express the sublimity, energy, and inconceivable va- 
riety of the Miltonic style? We naturally first turn the eye 
towards Germany, not only from our ancient connexion with 
that countryji through our Saxon ancestors, but because we have 
heard, from those competent to judge, that Schlegel has rendered 
Shakspeare very pithily, not only in the finer passages, but also 
in those quasi desperates intelligeutm for the inhabitants of the 
South of Europe. Now, since Milton and the bard of Avon 
were so nearly contemporaries, since their terms of expression arc 
often similar, we may fairly conclude that Germany possesses, or 
ought to possess, the best version of the bard of Eden. It oc- 
curred to the writer of this, when at Brussels, to run over several 
pages of a Latin translation, done many years since, and by no 
means unworthy of the original. With the English text we have 
also compared two Italian translations, one by Mariottini, at 
Rome, another during a late residence at Florence, by a gen- 
tleman of Lucca. Both appeared of about the same calibre; 
rather better than Delille, and no compliment to either; since 
both, rendered in blank verse, admitted of greater command 
of language than what Delille, fettered as he was by rhyme, 
could wield. Faint indeed is the outline given by these two 
Italian translators of what Count Algarotti finely called **la 
gigantisca sublimiloL MiltonianaJ' 

How would Milton appear dressed as a Spanish Don? If we 
credit the well-known apophthegm of Charles V., who prescribed 
" Spanish to our God,** we might presume that the habiliment 
would suit him admirably ; and yet, perhaps, the very frequent 
recurrence of words ending in os md as might make the version 
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appear more pompous than sublime^ unless dexterously varied by 
the rough Arabic words. We believe that he has been translated at 
Madrid; but among the hundreds of libraries which the writer of 
this has explored, he has never had the fortuue to lay his hands on 
^ copy. With regard to the dialect of FrancCi that ligireie in- 
separable from the character and tongue of the inhabitants, is 
much against the bard of Eden. Nevertheless, a language which 
owns such expressive and sonorous words as the following — 
monde, onde, morne, tombeau, inebranlable» redouiable, abime, 
fracas, tonnerr^, surabondani, rassasie, inexorable^ tremblantf 
entonnoir, prqfonde, trdue, sombre, ombre, cuirasse, surphmber, 
onduler, r^ijfonuer, siffler, mugir, gronder, (tiacelani, Jlamboj/ant, 
iteudard, vengeance, or^ueil, mort, tourbillons, with about twenty 
others, need not despair of furnishing to its utterers materials of 
auiScient calibre wherewith to discharge with satisfactory effect 
the Miltonic thunder, when directed at least by a skilful engineer. 
Great as our poet is, and allowed as he is to be the most power- 
ful master of the sublime that ever scaled Parnassus, how comes 
it that the perusal of the Paradise Lost affords much less satisfac- 
tion than the conning of Homer and Virgil ? Is it because his 
readers discover that he by no means fulfils what he gives out 
with a biblical solemnity, his ascent to the height of the argument, 
and vindication of the ways of God to man? The eternally per- 
plexing question of the origin of evil he leaves more perplexed 
than before. For, we ask, how does he explain the entrance of 
sin into heaven ? He gets out of the scrape in as dexterous a man- 
ner as a man of ingenuity can do, by imagining Sin starting a 
pQddess armed from the throbbing temples of Satan. But still he 
IS in a scrape, for Sin mmi have come from some other hell, creep- 
ing in, we presume, at the mouth of Satan when asleep in his opal 
tower, and bursting forth from his brain. Nor is this all. More 
bizarre, we think, is the Deity of Milton than the Jupiter of Homer 
and Virgil ; for he makes him deliver a speech in which be says 
he has begotten a Son in leaven, of whom we are not told. 
Here he perplexes the great mystery of the incarnation, typified 
only by the *' Blessed Virgin," born many centuries after. 
When a man attempts and professes to expound the great mys- 
teries of religion and philosophy, and fails like Milton, he must 
expect to be blown nine times nine by the winnowing blast of 
criticism. For these reasons, and, were we disposed to be over- 
minute, for others, the writer of this, who has devoted many hours 
to these studies, would far prefer to have been the author of the 
Iliad, or even of the ^neid, than of the Paradise Lost The 
iEaeid, in spite of its plagiarisms, is, of all epic poems, the most 
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readable through. So good i$ the judgment of Virgil, that, if we ex- 
cept the transformation of the vessels of his hero into sea-uymphs, 
and the puerile ** men$as consumimus " exclaimed by Ascanius, we 
do not think a passage can be quoted to which criticism can be 
vulnerably attached. His Jupiter and Juno are not always boxing 
each other's ears, as in the Iliad ; neither do his heroes pester us 
with long genealogical narrations before setting to with the sword, 
as is not unfrequently the case in the Iliad., Virgil's Jove never 
makes us laugh^ as Homer's does ; neither is he held out to us to 
adore with all our soul and strength, like the Deity in Milton, who 
but too often turns out nothing higher than a bizarre puritanical 
divine; few of whose unprejudiced readers, we apprehend, can wade 
through his poem without being tempted to exclaim with Boileau, 
who^ we little doubt, glanced at Milton in the following lines;— ^ 

*' I>e la foi d*UQ Chretien les myst^res terribles 
D*ideesfant(utiques ne sont pat susceptibles .... 
£t quel objet enfin presente t«il k nos yeux. 
Que le diable toujours hurl&nt contre les cieux ? '* 

But we must pull in the reins to general criticism, and return to 
the work before us. 

Exclusive of the separately published Essai, we have to notice 
preliminary remarks, which preface the translation, and we pro- 
pose to apply a short analysis to these. Some of these remarks 
are certainly ingenious, and develop satisfactorily enough the 
sense of the difficulties which the translator had to combat in his 
arduous task. He tells us, '*J'ai refondu trois fois la traduc- 
tion sur le manuscrit et le placard ; je Tai remani6e quatre fois, 
d'un bout a I'autre, sur les 6preuves, t&che que jc ne me serais 
jamais impos6e, "si je Teusse d'abord mieux comprise.'' In con- 
firmation of this, he complains in the succeeding paragraph of the 
unintelligibility of some apocalyptic phrases used by the poet. 
But surely in this M. de Chateaubriand may console his ig- 
norance, for the visions of St. John the Divine baffle to this hour 
hosts of commentators, and it may be fairly presumed that Milton 
himself bad not a clear conception of them, though he more than 
oDce^ from veneration for the Bible, introduces diem verbatim in 
several passages of his poem. M. de Chateaubriand leaves the 
interpretation of some of these passages ironically to the visionary 
orew of the Swedenborgians. The next stumbling-block- that he 
meets is the well-known end of the serpent's syllogism : 

" Your fear itself of death removes the fear — " 

perplexing indeed enough primd facie; but with the help of the 
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two precediDg lines we understand it thus : '' God is just ; if he 
be not just he is not God ; consequently, not being God, be can 
neither be feared nor obeyed. But you fear death, and without 
reason, for were God to inflict it, he would be no longer just.** 
We do not wonder at M. de Chateaubriand being staggered with 
this reasoning, which, it must be confessed, savours more of the 
arch-felon's logic than of Aristotle's. The next difficulty of 
which M. de Chateaubriand complains is in the following passage: 

" ^ 1 have presumed. 

An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air, 
The imp'ring "— 

Bad must have been the edition which the translator consulted ; 
for in Newton's, perhaps the best of our poet, the reading is 
" l^hy temp^ringy^ which makes the sense easily intelligible, being 
nothing more tnan a metaphor, taken from the tempering of steel 
or other metals, and finely applied by Milton to the tempering of 
his earthly essence, so as to render it a fit vehicle for celestial in- 
spirations. One of the great beauties of the English language 
is the gerund used substantively, and freq^uent in daily talk. 
Had M. de Chateaubriand, when sentimentalizing on our smoky 
Babylon some years since, with his friend Fontanes, in the tavern 
at Chelsea, upset and broken a bottle of triste vin da Port, or Dor- 
chester ale, he would have heard, most likely, his angry hostess 
exclaim, •• This was all your doings and you shall pay for it." 
We coincide in what he says relative to the irony dealt by 
Milton against the usual subjects of epic poems, in the well-known 
opening of the ninth book ; but we are far from thinking that he 
has happily translated the following passage : 



many a row 



Of starry lamps yielded lights 

As from a sky," 

" Plusieurs raogs de lampes etoilees hnanent la lumi^re comme uu firma* 
ment." 

Now this has not only the defect of being bad French, 
but it does not quite minister to the sense of the poet. By 
over-refining, M. de Chateaubriand misses his mark. We are con- 
vinced that most of his country's critics would even prefer '' Plu* 
aieurs rangs de lampes ^toil^es ietterent la lumi^re, comme d'uo 
firmament." We approve much of the last word, which is finer 
than the '' $ky" of the original. We acquiesce in M. de Cha- 
teaubriand's judgment in using the old word maintes, in his trans- 
lation of tlie fine passage descriptive of the dolorous regions 
traversed by the demons. After a series of further remarks ou 
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the errors of former translators, and on the numerous obstacles 
presented by our bard to a French translator^ be closes bis 
prefatory remarks with the following sentence. " Je chei^he 
settlement une excuse k mes fautes. Un trdducteur n-a droit 'A 
aucune gloire; il faut settlement qu'il mootre qu'il a 6t6 pa- 
tient, docile, et laborieux." Here we are completely at issue 
with M. de Chateaubriand. For though nobody ever ventured to 
place the fame of Pope within one hundred degree^ of the- same 
level as that of Homer, still it is universally allowed that his ex- 
cellent translation, or rather paraphrase, of the Greek original, 
confers upon him nearly as much celebrity as the rest of bis 
productions. Who is ignorant that Dryden has gained more fame 
by his nervous and racy translation of the ^neid than l^y 9II his 
plays and prose works put together? The translator who but ill 
accomplishes his task is much to be pitied, for he will not only 
injure bis own reputation, but also, in some degree^ that of* his 
original, especially if he shall have gained some cefetrity ))y his 
own writings. If he succeed pretty well, with an author fof.iu- 
stance so difficult to transpose as Milton, he may peril aps,. with 
the quota of fame which he will reap, compensate negply, t(ie 
labour that the task will have cost him. If he succeed W/'^^^e//, 
his name will be often mentioned at the same moment t^iat ap- 
plause is bestowed upon the original, and ,he wilf participate m 
no small share of the glory of his prototype^ and, the more, the 
difficulties he has had to conquer, the fuller, of course^ wjl) He Ins 
renown. Such was the case of Pope with Hqmer, of Aonjiiyl 
Caro and of Dryden with Virgil. From the first-meutioneid qa^s 
of these three we can venture to emancipate, with pe^feqt con- 
fidence, M. de Chateaubriand ; whether or not he should be as- 
signed to the second or third, (we suspect the 3econd^) can perhaps 
only be decided by the course of time, which never fails to keep 
more or less buoyant in the great reservoir of literature, works of 
intrinsic merit. We, nevertheless, hope to be able to point out what 
we consider the leading defects and merits of the work before us ; and 
we shall begin with the defects, keeping as clear as possible of that 
bitterness of temper so common in criticism, arid* resemng our 
commendation, the most agreeable task, to the la^t. • To attempt 
to follow the translator word for word through a pe'rformance 
which, we have heard, and may conclude froAi what he himself 
states, has been long on the anvil, would be to swell our criticism 
to a considerable volume. We propose to limit it to an inquiry 
into the manner in which the learned Frenchman has accom- 
plisbed his task, especially in relation to the fiiiBt, second, Uiird, 
fourth, ninth, and tenth books of the poem, which all' readers of 
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taste concur in looking upon as the most transcendent of the 
Paradise Lost. 

The first page of the translation contains two faults^ which, 
though of small import, are still faults. '* Ou si la colline de Sion^ 
le ruisseau de Silde, qui coulait rapidement pr^ l^oracie de 
Dieu/' &c. M. de Chateaubriand, in his preliminary remarks, 
promises us a translation ^* mot ii mot,*' not very difficult to follow 
m a work unfettered by rhyme, as are both the original and copy 
of the poem. '* Fast by '^ cannot be translated by rapidement. 
It here means quite close to. He has, too, omitted the and. We 
should propose in lieu of his version : '^ si la colline de Sion et le 
ruisseau de Siioe, qui coulait tout pris V oracle de Dieu,*' 8cc. In 
the next sentence he translates thence by /d ; de Id is thence, la is 
there. In page 10 we have the line 

'' There to dwell in adamantine chains," &c* 

He renders adamantine chains by '' chaines de diamantJ* Ada- 
mant is an imaginary stone of impenetrable hardness, which 
the word diamant but unsatisfactorily interprets. We almost 
think, as the tribunal of Port-Royal is extinct, M. de Cha- 
teaubriand might have ventured on coining a new French- 
Miltonic word, adamant, which is a sort of poetic mineral, as 
Shakspeare's mandrake is a poetic vegetable. He has not, we 
think, abided as near as he might in the fine sentence of '' darkness 
visible/* 8cc., to the original. He translates rather by seulement. 
We should prefer the plain plut6t ; and we think his obscurite 
plaintive, '* doleful shades," had been better rendered by 
•* ombres momes de douleur.** There is something very Miltonic 
in the word morne. He omits, we think, toujours needlessly, in 
rendering the words, ** ever-burning sulphur.*' ** Qui brftle 
toujours sans se consumer,'* gives more rotundity to the period. 
In the next sentence, M« de Uhateaubriand translates utter dark- 
ness, by " t^nibres ext^rieures," utter here does not mean outer; 
it is simply complete, total. The fault, however, is too trivial to 
dwell upon ; for he is in unison with one meaning of utter, which 
Johnson gives. He puts in a parenthesis the description of 
Satan's lance, which we think, mars, in some degree, the original. 
Better surely would be '' sa lance ne serait qu*un roseau dont il 
se servait,** &c., without any parenthesis. In page 40— 

'' Till good Joaiab drove them thence to hell*' — 

he omits the translation of ft//, which we think mutilates the sense 
not inconsiderably. We presume that the French language will 
not admit of anything more expressive than ^' omie cTun crois- 
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nant/' to rflpder th^ poet's 6Qe desoriptioa of Astarte's crescetU 
horus. If our own language sunk before Milton^ we cannot have 
joom for wonder, that die French^ an unpoetic dialect, should do 
8Q too, M. de Chateaubriand is not unfrequently careless in 
pnaitting certain monosyllables, all of which have wonderful force 
id our poetf as in-* 

'* Both her first-bom, and all her bleating Gods 5" 

for M. de Chateaubriand's translation of which, we do not 
hesitate to prefer *' et ses preipiers-n^s, et tous ses dieux 
bSlans." 

^* All these and more came flocking j but with looks 
Powncast, and damp" — 

'' Tons ces dieux et beaucoup d*autres vinrent en troupe, mais avec 
dea regards baisses et humides* 

Damp cannot be rendered by humide: abattus is the right word. 
He fails also in his description of the light reflected on the face 
of Satan — 



which on his countenance cast 



Like doubtful hue." 
" Cect refleta sur le visage de Satan comme une couleur douteuse." 

We ask, to what does ceci refer i evidently to the word lueur. 
fjere, then, is false grammar. We have no fear of hazarding, in 
the room of this, '^ cette lueur jetta sur le visage de Satan tine 
semblable couleur douteuse.'' 

In the second book, the word couUr bos is given for sun/?, in 
Moloch's speech. We allow it tQ he the literal translation ; but 
surely tl^e French tongue could furnish a nobler. In Belial's 
speechj^ we have "grim Ares/ rendered '^ p&les f^ux." We 
should prefer grimis, a word he elsewhere uses, or even r^ 
chignis, as being nearer the true meaning. The last, we are per-t 
suaded, might stand } for the conceptions of our poet were so 
vivid that he here quasi personifies Pire^. The word ipile, in 
p. 106, is ill rendered by didain. Raucunet h^iM, or even 
ressentimen(, would have been better. 

We have often had occasion to remark the translation of the 
preterite tense of the poet into the French present. We do not 
mean alufai/s to object to it ; though, generally speaking, it must 
surely be allowed more advisable to adhere strictly to the text. 
In p. 126, we find ^' ipiceries" for ** spicy drugs.*' A higher 
cast of diction than this from Rheims^ would be *' Uurs drogues 
aromatiques" 

Subsequently, in the speech of Sin^ we ^re of opinion that M. 
de Chauteaubnand, seeing the difficulties occasioned by Death 
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being feminine in French, offers great violence to the words of 
Sin^ calling Death her Son ; and that he had better retained 
the word Fantome, spectre effrayant, or the like. Supposing M. 
de Cbauteaubriand bad forged a sort of Galio-greco word, for 
instance, Thanate, he might thus have settled all incongruities. 
Sin also is, most unto'wardly for Milton, masculine in French. 
The Greek word Ati might have been adopted to preserve 
concord in the allegories and genders. Milton, in applying the 
epithet sable-vested to Night, could never have meant to picture 
her in a robe of Zibeline-skiNS, Yet such is our Translator's 
interpretation of sable-vested, which means nothing more or less 
than that the Queen of Darkness was attired in robes of a dark 
colour. M. de Chateaubriand confounded the substantive with 
the adjective, which are synonymous. We suggest, in place of 
his translation, ** Aupr^s de lui (Chaos) si^ge sur le m^me tr6ne 
la Nuit, vStue d'une robe du noir le plus fond,** Ai the end 
of the second book, we have the preterite $e hdta, for the present 
he hies ; where the present tense has a most remarkable force. 
In the splendid invocation opening the third book, he translates 
" ethereal stream" *' ruisseau da pur it her/* ** emanation" would 
be far preferable to ruisseau, which has but a scanty signification. 
*' May I express thee unblamed ?** is rendered, " ne puis-je pas 
te nouimer ainsi, sans 6tre blam6?" This, we think, hardly con- 
veys the meaning. *' Oserai-je te nommer sans ^tre blam6/* 
will appear, we imagine, more plausible. In p. ^08, 

"Satan . • • 

Looks down with wonder at the sudden view 
Of all this world at once." — 

Our Translator renders world by univers ; in which he is 
wrong ; for the poet says especially, this world. We are the 
more surprised at the mistake, for there is a fine a-plomb ex- 
pression in the word monde, rivalling the original. Had Milton 
meant by the word worlds the universe, he would have made 
Satan look around, and not down. We next have spires and 
pinnacles translated into pyramides et tours. We suspect that 
Riches et crineaux convey the directer meaning. We observe that 
he often uses for the title Sataji, the word VEnnemi, We hazard 
nothing for or against this; except that it had better been 
relieved oftener by the words, *' le Demon** A carelessness 
with regard to the articles and pronouns is often observable ; as 
in this line — 

" The rest in circuit walls this universe'* — 

translated Vunivers, instead of cet univers. *^ II ne s'arrita 
qu*au moment oil sur le sommet du Niphates il s'abatlit.** Here 
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are two unfortunate preterites, which mar wofully the effect of 
tbe fine close of the third book. Surely we should read, " II ne 
$*arrite qu*au moment, oik sur le sommet du Nipbates il se 
pose.'* " Wheel" in the preceding verse, cannot be translated 
by ** roue'* — " en decrivant plusieurs cercles'' would be better, 
though by no means satisfactory—-'' en se pirouettant circulaire- 
ment ?" we add with a note of interrogation ; for we are aware 
of the great difficulty of rendering ^' many an ae'ry wheel." 

We will not enter at present into a criticism on the rendered 
soliloquy of Satan, in tlie fourth book ; but we cannot resist from 
wishing that the last sentence had been moulded into a niore 
sonorous inversion. The *' en peu de temps" is too light and 
familiar for its terrific sublimity. We should prefer '^ ainsi que 
Thomme et ce monde nouveau bientdt rapprendront" In 
perusing this book, we have been often struck with the in- 
sufficiency pf the French language to express the essence of our 
poetic diction. Thus the words '' 6clipsaient la lune/' render 
but feebly the *' dazzling the moon'' of the poet. We have also 
here, as before, had occasion to notice but too frequently the 
substitution of tenses differing from tbe original ; if the translator 
gains once or twice, five times, at leasts does he lose the true ex- 
pression and emphasis, by so doing* 

The ninth book of the Paradise Lost, which contains the grand 
denouement, will naturally be looked upon as the true touchstone 
of the talent of every handler of Milton. We agree with M. de 
Chateaubriand, that Milton intended to convey a slight irony in 
the words, *' chief mastery," applied in the following passage, 
to the usual topics of epic poems : — 

'* Wars, hitherto tbe only argument 

Heroic deem'd ; chief mastery to dissect 
With long and tedious havoc fabled knights, 
In battles feign'd." 

Thus rendered : — 
'' La nature ne m*a point rendu diligent k raoonter les combats, 
reganKs jusqu'ici comme le seal sujet heroique. Quel chef dCceucre! 

The last words are too stashing an interpretation of " chief 
mastery.** We should prefer, ** dont le but vanti est de disse- 
quer," 8cc. 

'' Tbe skill of artifice or office mean, 
Not that which justly gives heroic name 
To person or to poem. 

" L'babilet^ dans un art, ou dans nn travail chetif, n'est pas ce qui 
dOnne jnsteroent un nom h#roique )t Tauteur, ou au poiime." 
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We quote the IraMUtioii of the above sentence, Bof to diaptirm 
it» for it conveys the sense ( but to show that» in the original^ thcf« 
is nerve and pith ; in the translation, little better than a prosj 
common-place remark. 
He translates— 

'< higher argument 
Reraainst sufficienl of itself to raise 
That name '-^ 

'' Un sujei plos baut me restCi suffisant de lui*mfeme pour Immor- 
taliser mon nom/' 

Hehausser is the word, not immortaltBtr : for John Milton did 
not think immortality so easily seizable as an inhabitant of the 
Chauss^e d'Antin, We will note en passant what we think an 
error, perhaps, in the original of the poet, p. %GO^ 

^'^ So spake the patriarch of mankind } bat Eve 
Persisted ; yet submiss, though last, replied." * 

For though, we feel inclined to substitute and. 

By altering the text as above, and the punctuation, as well as 
that of the Translator, we shall have, '' Eve persista, quoique 
soumise ; et r^pliqua pour la derniire fois ;'' which renders the 
sentence clear and intelligible. We think the words of Eve 
relative to the reasoning and speaking attributes of the brute 
creation somewhat obscure, in the original of the poet :— 

" What may this mean ? language of man piononnc'd 
By tongue of brute, and human sense expressed } 
The first, at least, of these I thought denied 
To beasts . . • , 
The latter I demur : for in their looks 
Much reason, and in their actions, dft appears.*' 

The word latter apparently refers to human sem^. Now, we 
see no reason why Eve should question the existence of the latter, 
if in their looks and actions, much reason oft appears. The con- 
clusion she makes, ought rather to fortify than weaken her belief. 
It is, nevertheless, probable, that Eve demurred the denial of 
human sense to brutes. Bui whichever way it be taken, the 
structure of the lines is rather amphibological in the original, if not 
in the translation* In the fine passage descriptive of the effect of 
the plucking of the fatal fruit by our general mother, we should 
prefer, '^ La nature, de son 9iige!^ to the " La nature, sur ses 
jondemens/* of M. de Chateaubriand. In a aubsequent page, 
we read — 

" Quels meU sevdres sent eehappes de tes levies, Adam V 
Severe is applied to Adam in the original, and not to wordi. 
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We BbotAd prefer^ '' Apre Adam .' queltes paroles sont ichapp^ea 
de tes li^vrea !" 

In the tenth book, the Deity, addressing Eve, sayst-^ 
'^ Say, woman, what is this which thmt haM done V 
The translator mars the noble simplicity of this question, by ren- 
dering it : — 

'' Dis, fietnme^ ponrqnoi as ttt fialt cela >** 

There seems to us only one way of translating this impressive 
line, ** Dis, femme, au'est ce que c'est que tu as ftit T 
In p. 252, we read : — 

'* Thoa art accursed 
Above all cattle, each beast of the field." 
In the version : — 

*' Tu es maudit entre tons les animaux.** 

Perhaps better, "plus que tous les animaux." Worse is the 
translation of — 

** Her seed shall braise thy head, thou bruise his heel." 
" EUe te brisera ia tAte, et tu tftcheras de la mordre par le talon.*' 
We prefer, '' Sa race te brisera la t&te, et toi, tu briseras son talon." 
We think that he might sometimes round his periods more 
in unison with the grandeur of the original, by frequenter in- 
flexioiis. For '* Tu es p6udre> et tu retourneras en poudre ;" 
vre are tempted to suggest, ** Tu es poiusicre et en pousiHre tu 
retourneras/' He has carelessly done the passage descriptive of 
Satan's renippearance in PandsemoDium i — 

'* His shape staivbright appear'd, or bHghter j clad 
With what permissive glory," &c» 

" Sa forme d'^tolle etincelante apparut, ou plus brillant encore $ H 
etait revdtu d'nne gloire de permission, ott de fausse splendeur," &c. 
We presume to suggest ': " Sa forme apparut brillante comme 
une etoile, et encore ddvantage ; il etait revfetu tTauiani de gloire, 
ou de fausse splendeur, qui Tut uvait itfpermise, ou Iai8s6e depuis 
sa chftte.** *' The wide-encroaching Eve," is rendered, •' dans 
les temps 61oign(s/* conveying scarcely a shadow of the meaning. 
We suggest : *• cette Eve peut-fttre, qu is*empiitaU $ur de vastes 
regiom. 

But we have done with the most disagreeable part of our task { 
not but that we could extend our disproving criticisms to at least 
double what we have abov^ hazarded. Let us turn to the merits 
of the work beftMe us ; and these> we apprehend, will be found 
to counterbalance the defects. M. de Chateaubriand, evidently 
a considerable master of his own language, has often rounded his 
periods not only with striking inflexions, but also with harmo- 
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nious and souorous cadences. We have diligently compared 
many of the paragraphs with the opposite text; some of these are 
nearly instar the original ; and two or three, we think, we could 
indicate as even superior to it. In Sin*8 speech to Satan, p. 268, 
the words, " Tu nous as donne la force de surcharger de cet 
£norme pont le sombre abime/' cannot fail to strike all ears as 
quite Miltonic. The transformation of the demons into ser- 
pents is given with accuracy and great spirit. P. 280, " Ter- 
rible fut le bruit du sifflenient dans la saile remplie d'une 6paisse 
fourmilli^re de monstres compliqu^s de tetes et de queues, scor- 
pion, aspic, amphisb^ne atroce,'* &c. ; and, a few lines afterwards, 
*' Tombent leui-s bras, tombent leurs lances et boucliers, 
tombent eux-m^mes aussi vite ; et lis renouvellent Taffreux 
sifflement." The effect of the consummation of the grand trans- 
gression by Adam, is thus given : — '* La terre trembla jusque 
dans ses entrailles, comme de nouveau dans les douleurs, et la 
nature poussa un second g6missement. Le ciel se couvrit, et un 
sourd tonnerre marmonnant pleura quelaues gouttes tristes, quand 
s'acheva le mortel p6ch6 original." We prefer gouttes to M. de 
Chateaubriand's larmes ; the original, drops, having a beautiful 
reference to rain, as well as tears^ The italics mark a slight 
change of our own. 

The splendid address to the sun in the fourth book,, may be 
said to be fairly, but not strikingly translated. Several of the 
periods might have been easily moulded with more emphasis. 
He has succeeded well, we think, in the catalogue of the 
demons; also, in the splendid passage in the tenth book, 
descriptive of the effects of the eating of the apple on the general 
aspect of nature. In the eleventh book, the farewell apostrophe 
of Eve to Paradise is touchingly rendered : '* O coup inatteudu, 
pire que la mort! Faut«il done te quitter, o Paradis !" &c. 
And this apostrophe, as well as several other similar passages 
which we could cite, indicate that our immortal poet could, 
when he pleased, put forth a delicacy both of diction and senti- 
ment, not surpassed by Racine in his best efforts. 

We subjoin the translation of the concluding lines of the 
poem, sublimer than the close of any other epic, printing in 
italics our proposed alterations of the text of M. de Chateau- 
briand : — 

<< So spake our mother Eve -, and Adam heard 
Well pleased, but answered not ; for now, too nigh 
The archangel stood : and, from the other hill 
To their fix'd station, all in bright array. 
The cherubim descended } on the ground 
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Gliding met^rous, as eveniDg mist 
Risen irom a river on the murisb glides, 
And gathers ground fast at the labourer's heel 
Homeward returning. High in frdht advanced , 
The brandisird sword of God before them blazed, 
Fierce as a comet ; which with torrid heat, 
And vapour as the Libyan air adu^t. 
Began to parch that temperate clime : whereat 
In either band the hastening angel caught 
Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the clifF as fast - 
To the subjected plain ; then disappeared. 
They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
Waved over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng d, and fiery arms." 

^' Ainsi parla Eve notre m^re, et Adam I'entendit satis/mi, niats ne 
repondit point ; car d cei instant, Tarcbange sc posait trop pr^s, et de 
Tautre colline k lenr poste assigne, tous, dans un ordre brillant, les 
cherubins descendaient : ils glissaient, comme des meteores sur la terre, 
ainsi qu*un brouillard du soir 61ev6 d*un fleuve, glisse sur un marais, et 
cnvahit rapidement le sol sur les talons du laboureur, aui retourne h. 
sa chaumidre. De front avancS, Jlamboyait devant eux le glaive bran-* 
dissant du Seigneur, terrible comme une com^te. La chaleur torride de 
ce glaive, et sa vapeur, telle que Fair bHile de la Libye, commeo9aient k 
dessecber le climat tempere du Paradis; quand range,b^nt nos parens 
iardUsf les prit par la main, les condubit droit k la porte orientale ; de M 
Russi vite, jusqu'au bas du precipice dans la plaine inferieore, et disparut^ 
lis regard^rent derriere eux, et virent toute la partie orientale du Paradis, 
nagu^re leur heureux sejour, surondulee par ce bfandon flambant : la 
porte etait obstruee de figures redoutables et d'armes ardentes/' 

But it is time to refer our readers, who may be lovers of 
Milton, to. the work itself, which is well got up, and printed ia 
separate paragraphs, which at once relieve the eye, and the mind* 
The English text is on the left band, the French on the right ; 
and we have but seldom noticed errors in the typography or 
punctuation. Still it must be confessed tliat the Miltonic ladder 
has not ^et, by any means, satisfactorily been scaled by our 
Gallic neighbours. There is a brisk petulance in their dialect, 
which is very hostile to the matronal and Juno-like majesty of 
the '' Lady of Christ's/* who loves to walk with a gait " sober, 
stedfast, and demure,*' generally speaking at least, like her own 
Penseroso. Aware, as vire are, that M. de Chateaubriand has 
been a great reader of our Homer, perhaps he may be pleased to 
hear, that the garden of Christ's College, in Cambridge, the 
nurse of our poet, has been lately embellished, and madei 
perhaps, as pretty as a small acre will admit of its being, for the 
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sum expended upon it. Sonielimes did it occur to thd writer of 
this, when a stripling at Cambridge, about the time that Bjrou 
was lisping his numbers uader the elm at Harrow, to pass a 
musing hour or two by the mulberry (it should have been an 
apple) tree, traditionally believed to have been planted by Milton's 
own hand. He revisited this tree but last year, apd found it, 
with some sorrow, shorn of a limb of considerable size^ through 
the incivility of Notus, or BoreaS| " bursting their brazen dun- 
geons" from over Barnwell, Trumpiagton, or the Gogmagog- 
hills. The hollow of this tree, two centuries old, has long been 
protected by a leaden plate ; but the remaining portion of the 
trunk showed a good display of fruity forbidden to all but the 
inmates of the college. 

Some three centuries hence this garden will be visited^ perhaps 
by some Byron of the new world, to muse there, as did lately our 
Byron by the tomb of Dante, at Ravenna. 

One or two more efforts from the tnarchands de modes in the 9er* 
vice of MM. Didot and Oosselin, and France will ultimately be 
able to congratulate herself on having conferred on the " Lady 
of Christ's, a dress d la Parisienne^ and with which she, per- 
ad venture, will be, on the wholei as pleased as with many other 
of her foreign habits. But it must be confessed that the atmo* 
sphere of Paris is not over-well suited to her physical and moral 
temperaments ; and, how much soever to her satisfaction may her 
future best dress prove, she will never be content with any resi- 
dence in that capital, out of the Boulevard dn Temple. 

M. de Chateaubriand, the Abdiel of the revolution, has, we 
are aware, carried in his pilgrimage through life a pretty heavy 
wallet of mind. ScHpsit multum, et nil moramur. In his essay 
noticed above, which he dates d'outre tombe, we have often 
noticed strong proofs of that wide^encroaching vanity, which, we 
think, in the eyes of posterity, must deduct considerably from the 
merits of his literary toils. The essay smells as strong of this as 
any of his former productions, confirming the fine lines of Alex- 
ander Pope, which we conclude with paraphrasing :««^ 

'< Thou, Chateaubriand, at thy latest breatb> 
Shalt find the ruling passion strong in death 3 
Such in those moments^ as in all the past — 
• Crown me immortal, fame,' shall be thy last." 

But, whatsoever may be the quota of praise which posterity shall 
award to his deserts, let us hope that the evening of his days will 
be gilded by the consciousness that tlie major part of the produc« 

(ions of hi# prolific pen have been, even out of France, neither 
ruitless nor disregarded. 
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A»T. III. — Portraits Lltthaires. Par Gwstave Planche. 2 tomes 
8vo. Paris. Werdet. 

Thbse Tolames contain a collection of several clever literary 
sketcbefli which* appear to have been occasional contributions to 
Parisian periodicaU. Tbej are destitute of formal arrangement ; 
there is no connexion between the parts ; Planche assumes the cha- 
racter of a gossiping friend rather than that of a regular lecturer, and 
be thus continues Co correct errors without giving offence, to hint 
useful information without wounding self-^love. The subjects on 
which he dwells most emphatically are the state of modem criti- 
ticiam and the cliaracieristics of modern works of fiction, both in 
France and Bnfland* We feel inclined to adopt his example, to 
lay aside the grave dictatorial character of reviewers, and enjoy a 
<|uiet chat with our readers by the social fire-side, discussing va- 
noiie matters, grave and gay, in the desultory conversation that 
best whiles away the long nights of winter. How shall we be- 
gin ? What subject may best be started — the last drama or the 
last novel, or the character of Buhver, whose tragedy would, 
it was supposed, outshine the glories of his Rienzi ? £very body 
says that the English stage is in the lowest state of degradation ; 
many add that our neighbours are no better off: let us just in* 
quire into the causes that have produced this consummation, far 
from being devoutly to be wished* 

Oh ! for the days of Shakspeare ! sighs the lover of what is 
called the legitimate drama. " See what the theatre was then !" 
Well, let us see; it was tlie newspaper, the novels the essay, and 
sometimes the sermons it was not merely the place of public 
amusement, it was more emphatically the place of public instruc- 
tion. A new playf in the days of Eliaabeth, was a leading article 
in the Times; a comedy in five acts filled the place of a novel in 
three volumes; Macbeth on the stage was what Rienzi is in the 
closet ; and Ben Jonson's Alchymist was a very able essay on 
the currency quettiott» What a fine trade wool>«ombing was in 
the days of Shakspeare's father? Cotton had not then com- 
menced its race against the fleece, silk was rare and costly, hands 
bad not been superseded by machinery, brawny arms did not con- 
fess themselves vanquished by the potent force of steam, and 
spinnittg^jennies were jocund figures of flesh and blood, not cu- 
rious combinations of wood and iroti. We have touched, then» 
the very point of explanation ; the theatre has lost its intrinsic 
importance because more efficient means have been found to 
effect its great object — public instruction ; and because potent 
rivab have interfered with its secondary object-^public amuse- 
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ment. While it stood alone at the head of both departments, all 
the talent of the nation hasted to the only vantag&^ground by wbkh 
it could obtain display ; but Bunn and Osbaldistone are less ac- 
tive managers than Colburn or Bentley. Oh all intellectual 
grounds the novel has beaten the drama hoHoWy and all the la* 
mentations of steady play-goers cannot alter the fact. Does any 
one nove propose toact George Barnwell once a year for the benefit 
of the London apprentices, or hope to improve the morak of 
servants by exhibiting High Life Below Stairs? Apprentices and 
servants, like the higher classes, have taken to the circulating 
library, just as they wear cottons instead of worsted stufiB; to re 
vive the power of the stage is about as wise a project as to restore 
.the Heptarchy. Could Buhrer bring back the days of Shak- 
I speare 1 Yes, if he could annihilate all the periodicals, and 

unwrite the Waverley novels. 
[ Our good friend Gustave Planche admires the aiidior of Pel- 
ham exceedingly, but he moots a question which, in reference to 
that gentleman's present literary projects^ possesses considerable 
interest. Can the same person hope to excel as a dramatist and 
a novelist ? Maturin's example may be quoted on one side of 
the argument, Scott's on the other. Before, however, we allow 
any weight to the instance of Maturin, let us see whether one play 
will make a dramatist, although one swallow will not make a sum- 
mer. Bertram succeeded, but Manuel and Fredolfb were very 
speedily dismissed to the tomb of all the Capulets, and they me- 
rited their fate. 

Let us not be accused of treating unjustly a very powerful and 
very original writer. M. Planche ranks Melmoth and Bertram 
with Faust and Manfred, and he is not the only continental critic 
who thus highly estimates works that have here fallen into unde- 
served oblivion. But in all Maturin's writings, for the stage or 
the closet, we find a want of form, that prevents us from assigning 
to his works a definite place in literature. He is all over Irish; 
his imagmation hurries him into digressions, extravagances, and 
inconsistencies ; he wrote for the sake of writing, as his country- 
men fight for the abstract love of fightiug. It is said that a young 
Irishman, going out to join Don Pedro, accidentally landed in 
the territories of Don Miguel — the Mogul, as he had learned to 
call the pretender. Naught recked he of cause or principle; 
he fought valiantly against those whom he came to join, declaring 
all the time that he would drive out the intruding Mq^ul, a name 
which his Portuguese associates, not too deeply skilled in geo- 
graphy, supposed to be a malicious allusion to Don Pedro's em« 
pire in Brazil. Maturin, in his glow of composition, similarly 
misleads himself and others. Like Frankenstein, he collected all 
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the limbs and appurteoancea of strength and beauty/ but, hud- 
dling them together unartificially, the result was a monster. 

Coleridge criticized Bertram with great skill, but with too 
much severity. He regretted the introduction of Qerman meta- 
physics into English literature, and reproached Sheridan for 
having translated Pizarro. We agree with his conclusion^ but 
dissent from his reasoning. Pizarro ought not to have been trans- 
lated, because it is npthing better than a piece of stilted mediocrity. 
It strutted its little hour upon the stage, simply because John 
Kemble declaimed the part of RoUa. Coleridge finds the germ 
of Bertram in The Robbers. Without denying that there is a 
strong analogy between the dominant thoughts, in both produc- 
tions, we must say that there is very little similarity in the develop- 
ments. Maturin's metaphysics are not so explicit as those of 
Schiller; he is more passionate and less declamatory. Schiller, 
we are told, in the latter end of bis life lamented his authorship of 
The Robbers. He was right; for, in spite of its temporary 
popuiarity» the piece is destitute of poetic value, and should never 
range on the same shelf with Don Carlos, Waliensteii^, and Mary 
Stuart. The ideas, which in Schiller assume the form of a grave 
dissertation, or at best a fragmentary essay^ become in Maturing 
hands living legends, glowing with the superhuman and the terrible. 
Bertram's style wants the nature and simplicity suited to the 
stage ; the defect is compensated by the brilliancy of the images, 
the boldness of the metaphors, by the burning liglUs with which 
the poet occasionally illumines the secret and mysterious workings 
of the human conscience. The action of the piece belongs rather 
to the irregular epic of the middle age, than to the definite and 
rapid deductions required by the exigencies of the modern drama. 
As a whole, we cannot admit Bertram to the lofty elevation once 
claimed for it, but it contains scenes and situations not unworthy 
of Hamlet or Macbeth, What we have said of Bertram as a 
play, is ecjually applicable to Melmoth as a romance; Maturin's 
example is therefore indifferent to the issue; instead of being 
both a novelist and a dramatist, if we adhere to strict fprui and defi- 
nition, we must deny him to be either one or the other. 

Another example, not mentioned by M. Planche, merits a little 
of our attention. Salathiel and " Pride shall have a Fall," were 
written by the same powerful author, and both commanded in- 
tense admiration in the closet and on the stage. Much that we 
have said respecting Maturin is applicable to the case of the Rev. 
Dr. Croly. Like his countryman he possesses a wide grasp of 
genius, an overflowing abundance of imagery, and a gorgeous 
styl^ whose march is impeded by its own richness. But Salathiel 
is not a romance, and '' rride shall have a Fall '' is not a comedy* 
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Both are the UDtrammeUed epics of Ariosto's school^ wriuen by an 
Irishman^ not by an Italian, sind consequently dashing onward 
y^ith an Hibernian recklesstiess which leaves even the Oriando 
Furioso far behind. Criticism on such works is like a legal writ 
sent into the wilds of Connaught; it is laughed to scorn, and well 
it is if the revieM^er be not compelled to eat his own drticle, just as 
ministers of the law, when caught with writs in Oonnemara, are 
forced to devour the obnoxious parchment, steeped in whisky 
however^ in orddr to assist their powers of deglutition. 

Let us now attend to the example on th^ other sidei Sir 
Walter Scott; as a novelist he has no e^ual, as a dramatist he is 
below contempt. Yet there are few writers who have displayed 
so much conversetionfil power, or whose characters, to use bis own 
phrase, made themselves better knowti by their talki Nay, bis 
novels when dramatized by some professional play*wrigbt have 
had considerable success \ we h&ve ourselves enjoyed Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie far more in Drury Lane than in our own chambers. Is then 
Bcott's failure in dramatic literature an inexplicable atfomaly ? We 
trow not ; he had all the elements of a successful writer for the 
stage but one, and that one was form^ The management of the 
story in a romance differs essentially f^om its management in a 
play ; the novelist can insert explanations, introductions, and pre- 
parations ; the dramatic hero must enter unannounced on the 
r stage. What the novelist can directly stdte in his own words, the 
dramatist must rely upon the actor to intimate by look or gesture, 
and the mechanist to exhibit by contrivances more or less clumsy. 
How powerfully might the chase of the Wild Huntsman be de- 
scribed in words; how paltry and insignificant is its show on a 
screen in the incantation scene of Der Freischtits. Practical 
stage knowledge is requisite to the production of a successful 
drama ; the secrets of the green-room must be understood, the 
scene-painters must be consulted, the scene-shifters examined, and 
every trap-cloor intimately known. The stage, not metaphorically, 
but literally, from the foot-lights to the remotest scene, mlist be 
thoroughly Ubderstood by any one who aspires to produce a suc- 
cessful drama. Let us not forget that Shakspeare was himself an 
actor. That Ben Jonson was the boon companion of the players, 
and that Moli^re almost lived in the theatre. It Was not from 
any want of geniUs that Scott failed as a dramatist, It was simply 
froiti a meaner want ; he knew not how to manage contrivances 
for helping out his story. As a novelist he had alt these subsi- 
diary means at his own command, but he knew not where to seek 
for them in the tlieatre. 

Scott had the principal share in the revolution that, in our 
opinion, overthrew the tframa, by substituting the hOVel ifi three 
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volumes for the play in five acts. He put an extinguisher on 
historic tragedy. The fashionable novelists will perform the same 
oiBce for genteel comedy ; and, if Boz has many followers, we 
may bid a long farewell to the whole generation of farces. It \ 
would be the tuost absurd thing in the world to enter on the in- 
vestigation of the relative claims of novels and plays ; the matter 
is already settled ; that most obstinate and puzzling of all per- 
sonifications, " the reading public/' has pronounced its fiat, and 
has recorded its opinions in such a practical shape, that he who 
runs may read. Circulating libraries flourish, and theatres are 
ruinous speculations; publishers are sending forth fleets of 
literary ventures, matiagers are contracting their issues, and • 
setting their houses in order. It is all nonsense to say that there 
is no dramatic talent in the present age ; the plain fact is, that 
there is no demand for the article in the market. We generously 
spare our readers a learned dissertation on the laws that regulate 
demand and supply; political economy is rather too heavy a 
subject to be introduced into the free gossip in which we are in- 
dulging with our gentle companions. 

M. Planche takes another view of this question, in his sketch 
of Henry Fielding ; he thinks that there are essential psychological 
differences between the novelist and the dramatist ; the former he 
regards as an investigator, the latter as one who skims the surface 
of things, and seizes only the broad outline of events. We must 
allow him to join our social circle, and share in the conversa- 
tion :-^ 

** To certain intelligences that mingle with the world and regard it 
attentively, that collect the numerous and almost imperceptible anec- 
dotes which form the tissue of life, that take pleasure in stndying the 
most minute details of character, that never witness the most trivial In- 
oidcot witboat terutinliing physiognomies, to discover the sentinients | 
wbicb they reveal, or which they try to hide,— to such sorts of intelli- j 
gmcei I say, the narrative form of romance is partieularly suited. « • * J 
Dpirits oi a more energetic temperament, who think less but act mora, • 
who study parts rather than characters, and limit their attention to the j 
external aspect of events, reouire an action to be definite and rapid. I 
They strip from it every episocle, whether real or probable, that does not | 
lead directly to the accomplishment of a dominant and defined event ; • 
they use a dialogue concise and pointed, proceeding straight to its; 
4^ect, obeying the laws of an irresistible fatality, like a hero of: 
Acfaylus or a Mussulman soldier ; such are the minds that Nature! 
has designed for the drania." 

Now yfe think that, on a very cursory examination, it will ap- 
pear that the first class of intelligences described by Planche, 
tio more possesses the characteristics of novelists than of dra- 
tdatlsts, and that the second class includes the authors of both 
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species of fiction. It is true that a knowledge of mental anatomy 
is necessary to the writer of romance, but an ostentatious display 
of bis science will be fatal to his success. He must not tell the 
secrets of his dissecting-room ; he must not present the compo- 
nent parts of character separate, he must give the results, not the 
actual operations of his moral analysis. He is not so much 
fettered by space as the dramatist, but he cannot support his 
illusions by^ direct appeals to the eye and the ear, and when de* 
scriptions of scenery and action are removed from the romance, 
he will be found to have little more room given to the actual 
working out of his fiction than the dramatist. Take Ivanhoe ; it 
is to regular romance what melodrama is to the legitimate drama. 
Suppose all its scenes painted instead of being described, and all 
the actions of the characters directly represented ; you at once 
feel that it would become a melodrama of no very inconvenient 
length. On the other hand, the Tempest might very easily be 
changed into a romance of three volumes. We hold, then, to 
our opinion, that the novel and the drama differ not in essence 
but in form ; that they vary in their developments rather than in 
their nature, and that the popularity of the circulating library has 
been a principal cause of the decline of the stage. 

To come more immediately to the case of Fielding ; we grant 
that very few of his dramatic pieces survive, but we must remem- 
ber that they were literally written for bread. He had neither 
time nor opportunity for study ; his play was his ooly chance of 
support; detaining it for revisal a week, or even a day, might 
have consigned him to a prison and starvation. Still we think 
that in Fielding's dramas there is sufiicient merit to prove that be 
would have been a successful writer for the stage, had he confined 
himself to tliat path of literature. Fielding has been styled the 
English Cervantes ; and there is more justice in the epithet than 
is usually found in these complimentary appellations. His Joseph 
Andrews, written to ridicule a forgotten folly, won a victory over 
Pamela as decisive as Don Quixote's triumph over books of 
chivalry. The story is curious, and highly characteristic of the 
English nation, where the man who sets up a wooden idol is 
landed to the echo, until some hardy wight breaks the false deity 
to pieces, when the destroyer inherits the fame of the maker. 
About a century a^o, Richardson was confessedly the chief of 
English novelists ; it is questionable if the Great Unknown ever 
attained an equal share of popularity. His Pamela, indisput* 
ably the weakest and worst of his novels, had a success which was 
absolutely astonishing. Not only was it vaunted as a finished 
model of perfection, but ministers cited it from the pulpit, just 
as Hannah More and Wordsworth have been quoted at a later 
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period. This mania roused the parod^iug spirit of Fielding ; , he 
had already demolished .some score of mock trag^dios^ by the 
admirable burletta of Tom Thumb, and ^ now altaoked 
Richardson in Joseph Andrews. The parody is immortaU but 
Pamela has sunk into utter neglects Like Gi|rord*s Baviad and 
Maeviad, the satire has survived the folly, and SQme. modera 
critics have even blamed Fielding for wasting, his strength on 
such ignoble game. Before passipg to any other exainplew we 
must notice rlanche's warm testimony to the merits of Tom 
Jones : — 

'' Tom Jones is a constant troth ; a probability which never contra- > 
diets itself ; it is nature caagbs in the fact, keenly observed*, and de- ^ 
picted with unexamjried delicacy. It is in this respect espedsliy that 
this book is distinguished from all books of the same kind that have 

preceded or followed it Considered as a mev^ romance, it is as 

spirituel as Gil Bla3» and as amusing as Don Quij^o^e, and unites to this 
double advantage an interest more judiciously and constantly sus- 
tained.'* 

» 

To Henry Mackenzie, a writer of. a very different otder, our 
French critic awards bigher praise than modem readers of the 
Man of Feeling and Julia de Roubign^. But ib would be of 
little use and less interest to raise a controverayi about works 
which have long lost their importance; we turn, then, to 
Planche's account o( £• L. Bulwer, or perhaps we shMild rather 
say, the author of Pelham. In examining the merits of Pelham, 
M. Planche avoids the common error of identifying the author 
with the hero; he very justly remarks that a novelist, like a 
biographer, roust more or less have a personal interest in the 
character of his hero^ and nothing is more common than to be- 
lieve that the fiction, which is thus invested with the attributes of 
life, must have a real existence. It was thus with Byron and 
Childe Harold ; the poet loved the creature of his imagination, 
and invested the imaginary wanderer with much of his own 
feelings and remembrances. Hence it was concluded that he 
designed to draw an ideal portrait of himself, and much vitftuous 
indignation was wasted on the personal faults, of the imaginary 
CbiUe. The same injustice, but ia a lighter degree, baa been 
dealt to Pelham ; the hero of the fiction is asaailed Jis if he were 
a living man^ and the novel reviewed as if it were a biography. 
Even Ilienzi was exposed to this extraordinary species of criti- 
cisoi, and it was gravely asserted that Mr. Bulwer wrote with the 
prepense purpose of recommending himself to the vacant ofiice 
of Tribune of the English people. To us Pelhaui has always 
appeared a clever personification of aristocratic exclusiveness, 
drawn with a satirical design, and as effective for its purpose as 
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if the charaoter had been sketched by Juvenal or MoH^re. We 
know thaty in London, as well as in PariSi Pelhani has been 
represented as the model of dandyismi and the author accused of 
having proposed his hero ils an example worthy of imitation. 
This is a proper piece of social controversy for the present 
occasion^ and we will say a few words on the subject« It is 
undeniable that the reader is taught to admire Pelham, in spite 
of bis airs and haughtiness^ but this Very <;ireumstance gives 
truth and strength to the satire. Had Mr. Bulwer des<iribed the 
idol he designed to break as altogether worthless and 6on^ 
t«mptible# the world would have been shocked by the absurdity 
of the caricature. If, in the very first pagesi Pdham had b^en 
represented as insensible and indifferent } if, at the age of bim* 
U%n, he had acquired the fastidious languor tind apathy which 
were supposed to be the highest consummatidn of fashionable 
existence ; if^ on his entrance upon the stagCi he had been in- 
vested with the vices in maturecf perfection that are only pro- 
duced by long and continuous indulgence of disastrous passions ; 
had he possessed a braisen forehead, cheeks which ftielings never 
flushed, eyes where tear-drops never glistened ) in fine, all the 
attributes that can only be acquired after having passed the 
dangerous round of debaucheryi gambling, and ambition, — Che 
reader might say to the ai.thor, " Your hero is a monster, such 
as the world never saw ; We regret beforehand all the inferences 
that may be drawn from an impossible character ; your premises 
are utterly false, and we therefore care not a jot for your con- 
clusion.*' 

Pelham stands at the head of a coutitless host of fashionable 
novels, like Ivanhoe, leading its train of historical romances. It 
is a fiction peculiarly English ; had Mr. Bulwer sought at Paris 
for the original of Henry Pelham, he must have given up the 
search in despair. The French capital has no Court Journal, to 
detail in millinery romance the dresses at the last drawing-room, 
or the display of fashions at Almack's ; a couple of lines, dry, 
dull, and reckless, contain the sum of all that Parisian journalists 
deign to say respecting a ball at the Tuileries or the English 
embassy. At Madrid, Vienna, or Berlin, the aristocracy is too 
widely dissevered from the middle classes to Inspire the slightest 
interest. It is very singular that M. Planche has better dc- 
scribed the psychological character of Pelham, and more com- 
pletely developed the causes of its success, than any of Mr. 
Bulwer's English critics. We must let him explain the reasons 
why the attempt to draw a French Pelham would not have the 
slightest chance of success : — 

'* It is because the Etiglish aristodraey, Iti spite of the rude assault 
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ihAl i^ oow sttftUiodj wbioh menaces indeed il& overthrow and the dis- 
persion of lis very fragments, has struck dfep roots in the history and 
constitution of the country. In spite of the destruction which its recent 
opposition to the declared will of the people threatens, it has ContlnUedi 
ever since the accession of the House of Hanovef, in the greater part 
ot the questions and accidents that interested it personally, to associate 
the country in its fate, to attach national independence ami national 
glory to Its catise* It is beitfause, Without goitig farther back, we can 
tracse its bistoiy fot one hutidrdd and sixty^fbur yearsi can counl ita 
bhUlei and its victories, can sec it always active^ always ("eady for coiitesti 
whether it were necessary to defend the soil from foreign Invaders^ or to 
protect piiUic freedom against A stretch of the royal prerogative^ 

" Bui in France, at the same epoch, whibt the English aristocracy 
drove out James II., and gave the throne to William III., how were 
the nobles emoloyed ? The whole body of the noblesse was grovelling 
at the footstool of Louis XIV. -, the demi-god of Versailles had no 
longer need, as at his first entrance into his Parliamebt, of his whip 
and spurs to impose silence on factious murmutefS; u word^ a ouri 
of the lip, an almost Imperceptible motion of the eyebrow^ Was suflcient 
to enforce obedietiee to his sovereign will. Has It done anything since 
to fegaitt publle eonfidem:e or esteem V* 

We have dwelt thus long on Pelhatn, because it 19 One of the 
works which best illustrates the question between novelists and 
dramatists, which we proposed to consider. It is, in a great 
degree^ a satirical drama, belonginfi; fo the school of Aristophanes 
rather than Menander ; the tragical tale blended with the original 
design, though it possesses deep roolantic interest, is felt to be a 
digression^ and almost an impertinence. Had the Stage retained 
its monopoly of holding the mirror up to nature, Pelhadi would 
have been just such another comedy as the School for Scandal : > 
that it is not so is by no means a proof that the author wanted 
dramatic talent, it is simply explained by seeing that every fiction 
must, more or less, derive its form from the age in which it 
appears. ^ 

M. Blanche seems not indisposed to favour this opinion in 
bis examination of Eugene Aram, a fiction which; Mr. Bulwer 
himself informs us, was originally designed to assume the form of 
a tragedpr. Of this work our critic speaks in terms of the Warmest 
admiration : — 

Engeoe Aram is, next to Pelham, the most important of the author's 
works. It would not have established the author's reputation so rapidly, 
bat it. will sustain it more surely. It Is a poem at once marvellous and 
pathetic, a village tragedy in which the actors are feW, and derive tlo 
celebrity Or lastre from their social rank,*— but it Is a tragedy so fuU^ 
80 rapid, so rich in terror and in tears, that Euripides or Sophocles 
would not have disavowed it. The characters inttoduced have nothing 
exclusive or conventional ; they possess, on the contrary, all the depth 
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and majesty that belong to univenality. TUis prodaction is assuredly 
tbe result of long meditation. 

With a very slight alteration the same criticism is applicable to 
Rienzi : both belong to the same class of prose epics ; but the 
characters, the incidents, and the "situations are infinitely more 
dramatic than narrative. Eugene Aram is, in fact, a tragedy de- 
prived of its proper form, and in some degree injured by tbe 
softening down of the hero's character to a standard which' con- 
ventional laws have imposed upon moralists. The stern sophist, 
the unrepenting murderer, the cold calculator of chances, would 
not have added devoted and enthusiastic love to his atlribuCes; 
but^ what is of much greater importance, tbe conciseness and 
correctness required for the development of the fable on the 
stage would have imposed on the writer a task from which 
he has ever shrunk — we mean the task of paying some atten- 
tion to style and expression. It is impossible to read any one 
of Mr. fiulwer^s productions without a strong conviction tbat a 
fatal facility of anting is his besetting sin ; blocks of polished 
marble are put together in his edifices not unfrequently with mud 
instead of mortar, and the Ionic shaft has sometimes a Corinthian 
capital. His dramatic power is proved by his novels; the only 
question that remains to be decided is whether he possesses suf- 
ficient industry to master the difficulties of acquiring a new form. 
In this efibrtthe strength of his own will must be the measure of 
his future success. We trust that we have said enough to show 
that excellence as a novelist is far from being presumptive proof 
of failure as a dramatist. In the opinion, however, of all our 
dramatic critics, Mr. Bnlwer's tragedy is a failure, and the author 
feels their censure as he would an injury done to a favourite 
child. But the severity of the critics, and the soreness of the 
author, are equally out of place. The fault is in the age ; though 
novels have not disqualified novelists from writing dramas, they 
have cut them off from the greatest source of inspiration, a fitting 
audience ; while the progress of civilization has swept from them 
all the models of prominent, that is, dramatic, character. 
Shakspeare saw in his generation husbands as jealous as 
Othello, statesmen as unscrupulous in the use of means to gratify 
ambition as Macbeth ; Ancient Pistol was probably one of his 
tavern companions, and Dogberry the parish constable of Strat- 
ford. Where are we to find such marked characteristics of 
habits of thought or action in this Pelhamite reign of affected 
indifference and real uniformity ? In Mr. Bulwer's play 
" Groom talks like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well/^ 
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But so they do in the present world — if, as Sbakspeare says — 
'* AM the world's a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players/^ it follows that the fortunes of the world and the stage 
are intimately blended, and that the sobriety and auaker-like 
stillness which have seized the great theatre roust of necessity 
rule the small one. In short, before a good drama can be pro- 
duced, a dramatic age must be created : — are human abilities 
adequate to such a task ? 

The last question that remains for discussion is, Can the power 
and the popularity of the drama be restored? We have inciden- 
tally stated our reasons for answering in the negative ; we cannot 
cpnceive a return to the circuoistances which gave the theatre 
supreme importance ; we cannot conjecture any new combina- 
tions that can be substituted for those which have passed away. 
The drama once stood alone ; it is now one of many, and of 
nsany that have stronger pretensions to public favour, or at least 
wUdi possess more powerful sway over the public mind. The 
days are gone by when a play would shake a minister and even 
threaten a dynasty, and the genius that in these days wishes to im- 
press itself on the national intellect imd character is foi:ced to 
seek a larger audience than can be cooped into a theatre. 

In presenting our readers with specimens of \yh&t may be called 
tbe gossiping and personal criticism which isiust now the fashion 
in Paris, we have confined ourselves to Plahcbe's reviews of 
English writers, and in some degree also to his incidental remarks 
on the analogies between narrative and dramatic fictions. We 
have coalroversies enough of our own, without meddling in the 
disputes between the partisans and the opponents of Victor Hugo ; 
and we hope that our conversation, though rather desultory, will 
prove more agreeable than formal discussion. Should any prove 
disseotieuli let them be satisfied by our declaration that we shall 
not pursue the subject further at present. 
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Abt^ IV.— L Beitrag^ von den ComtruQtiQnm in ttolz uni. 
Uisen^ und der Ausbudung des Characters neuerer^ zeitgernassgr 
Baukunsl. ^Contributions relative to Con^tructiPiis \n Wood 
and IioDi ^na the forming a Character for a newer and more 
appropriate species of Architecture.) Von Hugo Ritgop, 
Doctor der Pnilosopbie und Architect zu Gies$en, Leipzig 
& Darmstadt, 1835. 

%, Die Hqlwrchitectur dei Mittelalten^ mii Amchluu der MchUn-^ 
eten in di^ser EpQche eiHmckelten Producte der gewerbUcbm 
Industrie I in Jteise^Studiefh 4p« (Timber Architecture of diie 
Middle Agesi including other Specimena of Art and Manila 
faoture belooging to the same period.) Getammelt vob C, 
Bottioher, Architect. Folioi Is tea und 9tes Heft. Borlini 
1836, 

3. Gitetne der Pflanxen \ind MineraUenbildimg angiumndet amf 
Alt'Deutschen BauityL (The Laws of Vegetable and Mum^ 
ral Structure applied to old German Architecture,) Von J. 
Metzger. Stuttgart, 1835. 

4. Beitrage zu der Lehre von den Comtruktionen, (Contributiona 
to the Theory and Practice of Constructions.) Von Doctor 
Georg Moller. Folio. Leipzig and Darmstadt. 

Whilb two opposite parties in architecture are wariply advo'.^ 
eating their respective systems^ to the exclusion of any other, nre 
at variance on every other point, and agree only in reoommeod^ 
ing their own favourite style, not merely as the most beautiful in 
itself, but applioable to every purpose, and to all our preeetit 
necessities \ a third comes forward and assures them both, thni* 
much as they may seem to differ from each other, ihey both em* 
brace one fundamental error in common-^namely, that of sub*^ 
stitutiug imitation for art, imagining, it would seem, the hi{|bett 
triumph of the latter to give, as near as may be, ibe facsimiles 
of works of former ages, instead of attempting to impress upon 
their own productions that consistent beauty of character and 
expression, which would render them in their turn worthy to take 
their place beside those styles which gradually developed them- 
selves into completeness and perfection. To such an extent 
is this unfortunate predilection for imitation-— or to give it 
its proper name, copying — carried, that, although the architect 
who should venture to ingraft ideas of his own upon the particu- 
lar style which he takes for his model, would incur the danger of 
being stigmatized as a capricious and adventurous imitator, it is 
held quite allowable to deviate from it into some bastard mode, 
which, though it originated either in ignorance and unskilfulness. 
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or in penrene t«9t0« m too remote from our Xm^% to strike w as a 

degrading revolution in the art, and is conaequently permitted to 

enjoy a lort of audiority. Thus the enthusiastic admirer of claso 

aical architeoture, who would be scandalised at any liberties taken 

with the models expressly derived from antiqtiityi tolerates, pa* 

tiantly enough, the strange metamorphose it has undergone from 

its ao-called revivers and the Italian school [|;eoerally ; andt in 

like manner, the devotee of the Gothic style is more inclined to 

udmit the pretensions of the Eliaabethan mode, and that of the 

limes of James the First, as derivatives, although in fact tasteless 

depravations of tfie other, than allow any departure from prece*- 

dent in what would be infinitely more faithful to the spirit of 

the ori|pittal style* Such, in fa^t, is the authority conceded to 

everytbmg or anything, no matter how eatravagant, which has 

already established itself as belonging to a particular period, 

thai even aucb a mere capricious fashion as that which has 

obtained the appellation of k la Louis Quatorse, — at once most 

whimsical and oani^,---'is admitted as something standard at least, 

even by those who would be shocked at meeting with a tenth 

part of the same caprice and conceit displaced according to a 

mode to which we are less accustomed. This is doubtless to be 

ascribed, in a great measure, to that indolence which causes 

people to be dissatisfied with whatever calls upon them for any 

exertion of their critical faculties before they can with safety decide 

upon matters of taste ; and therefore leads them to prefer what 

haa some time or other been admired to that whose title to admi<- 

ration still remains to be made out. At least it is difficult to 

aecount in any other way for that anomalous severity of taste, 

which, while it is so exceedingly latitudinarian in regard to all 

that has been done at some time or other, is so intolerant of all 

further innovation. Hence, too, it happens that, notwithstanding 

tbe numerous varieties and sub-^arieties of style we are now be- 

coflie acquainted with, the resources of the architect are very 

little if at all increased in proportion; because, instead of being 

left at liberty to have recourse to them as sourdes from wbiob be 

nay draw elementary forms, to be worked up by him into fresh 

combinations, be is expected to adhere^ as strictly as possible, to 

some one style in particular, retaining all its dharaoteristic de» 

ibnnities or incongruities, no less than its positive merits. Were 

it not for this unhappy prejudice and its cramping influence, 

many ideas now suffered to remain in their native uncouthness, 

when they were probably no more than rude and imperfect essays 

in the transition from one mode to another, might be taken up 

• and worked out into some degree of beauty. But such process, 

unexceptionable as it may appear to be in itself| would by no 
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means be calculated to satisfy those who hold exactness oF imi- 
tation to be almost the very first condition of correctness in 
architectural style, no matter what else be violated, or how little 
suitable the precedent itself may be for the purpose to which it 
is thus applied, or under any different circumstances. 

Of the two leading sects info which our architectural imi- 
tators — that is^ nearly the whole of the architectural public, pro- 
fessional and non-^rofesdional — ^are divided, each is equally dog- 
matical in asserting its own views, apparently regarding them as 
quite iucontrovertible, yet neither cares to rebut or even to notice 
the objections brought forward by the opposite party ; which cer- 
tainly IS not for want of opportunity for doing so, since such 
questions are suffered to retnain from time to time unanswered, 
although quite a& well deserving attention as many which are 
made subject of sierious dispute. Those, for instance,' who, 
opposed to Grecian architecture and the styles derived from it, 
maintain that of our ancestors to possess indefeasible claims 
upon us as congenial to our soil and climatCi and as bearing that 
stamp of nationality which imparts so much interest to the build- 
ings of any country, carefully abstain from adverting to the wide 
difference there is between adhering to a long-established system, 
and attempting to revive it after it has fallen into desuetude, and 
been altogether superseded by one which, if nominally more 
foreign to us, is certainly quite as popular, and accommodates 
itself more economically to all our present exigencies. Had the 
link never been broken, then indeed it would be no more than 
prudent to consider how far it would be advisable to abandon one 
national mode of building for another, even though that other 
should be recommended by superior intrinsic beauty ; but such is 
very far from being the case, so much so that we should now find 
it an exceedingly difficult task to apply the architecture of our 
ancestors to general purposes at the present day, although for 
certain subjects it recommends itself as decidedly preferable to 
any other. Undoubtedly, it sounds plausible enough to say that 
we are neither Greeks nor Romans, but Englishmen, and that 
consequently our old English style, of which we have varieties 
enough to furnish us with either express types, or else hints, for 
every possible occasion, ought to serve us as a standard modeL 
Such argument, however, is not perfectly free from fallacy ; it is 
incumbent, therefore, upon those who hold it, to be prepared to 
show not only that we are still Englishmen, but remam precisely 
such Euglishmen as were those of the periods when that national 
style was in vogue* Unless this can be satisfactorily shown, and 
also that the two or three last centuries have produced no per- • 
ceptible changes in our habits as a people, and m the transactions 
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of life, such ai^ument becomes little more than a rhetorical 
flourish, addressed rather to our patriotism than our judgment. 
We have adopted so much that is exotic, not in the shape of re- 
finements alone, but of the daily necessaries of life, that now to 
reject any mode of architecture, because the offspring of other 
ages, of a widely different soil and inhabitants, would be prepos- 
terous ; especially as it is quite as easy for us, taking that we are 
accustomed to, as we now have it, to efface its foreign mark, and 
stamp it afresh, as to divest the other of its venerable rust, and 
obtain for it fresh currency. 

lu thus calling attention to what the advocates for Gothic 
architecture carefully keep out of sight, let us not be thought 
disposed to take a hostile part either against them or their 
favourite style, to which we are quite as much attached as they 
can possibly be, altliougb not blind to the many and serious ob- 
stacles that lie in the way of its being again brought into general 
use ; nor insensible to the merits of other styles which they would 
willingly proscribe, or which they at least affirm to be compara- 
tively quite unworthy of public favour. We might in fact here 
prove our impartiality, by bringing forward circumstances that 
are equally overlooked by those who claim the pre-eminence for 
Grecian architecture, not only on the score of its pure aesthetic 
beauty, but for the facility with which it accommodates itself to 
every modern purpose. We would rather, however, bint to both 
parties, that it would be more profitable were they, instead of 
pronouncing panegyrics on their own favourite style, and affect- 
mg to treat the rival one with unseemly contempt, to inquire 
within what limits it may safely be proposed for imitation, and 
what changes are rendered expedient both in consequence of the 
greatly altered purposes for which it is required, and of the dif- 
ference of material and mode of construction now employed. 

That, in many otherwise praiseworthy modern buildings, not 
only the apparent forms are more or less at variance with con- 
struction, but superfluous parts are brought in with no other 
view than that of securing marked features peculiar to the style 
aimed at, will hardly be denied by any one who is at all capable 
of distinguishing between what is essential and what is merely 
supplementary in an edifice. Nay, it by no means always hap- 
pens, that any pains are taken to bestow a plausible appearance 
of utility on what is in reality so superfluous as to announce 
itself as such almost at once, although by a little management 
some kind of motive might be made to excuse it. Besides these 
radical defects, arising from adopting styles arbitrarily chosen, 
independent of any ascertainable object in doing so, and some- 
times even more to the prejudice than advantage of utility ; it 
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rarely happens that the detail, however correct it may be cod- 
aidered merely as so many pieces of pattern^ copied fjrooi au* 
thentic examples, is intelligently composed^ or consiatently kept 
up, so as to have the air of not being compiled and put together 
almost at random, but of emanating from and being dictated by 
the leading ideas of the work — those which have determined the 
architect to shape it out in the way he has done preferably to any 
other. Still more rare is it to meet with a building in any one 
assumed style, where, without direct imitation, the particular 
idiom of that style is successfully adhered to and maintained, not 
in those minutiae alone which may be transferred by the process 
of mere copying, but in the general conception, arrangement, 
and expression. This peculiar quality of style it is which allows 
the architect to be master of it, not working formally after pre« 
cedents whose spirit, perhaps, he after all very imperfectly com« 
prehends, but moulding to his immediate purpose that particular 
style of design of which he happens to have made choice, in 
such manner as to convince us that he has a perfect command 
over it ; enters into all its peculiarities, and is even capable of 
imparting to it fresh power. It was thus, by consultiug and 
complying with circumstances, not by slavishly conforming to 
previous modes of building, that those styles were gradually 
brought to maturity, which we now receive as models, and which 
we, for the most part, vainly strive to emulate, while pursuing a 
directly opposite course ; whereby, even if much of their effect is 
retained, propriety and significancy are generally lost sight of. 

With an earnestness amounting almost to bitterness, does Dr. 
Ritgen animadvert on what he contends to be a most injurious 
prejudice in favour of borrowed architectural modes and forms, 
both abstractedly beautiful, and beautiful in their original appli* 
cation, but which are rendered incongruous, affected, and un- 
meaning, when allowed to falsify what ought to be the natural 
physiognomy of a building,- — making it appear other than it 
really is, or at least than it would show itself, if no such artifices 
were resorted to, and if the architect made the real constructive 
members and forms contribute to effect and decoration ; whereas 
the character obtained by the usual process is little better than 
an imposition kept up with more or less dexterity. An excesaive 
and mistaken reverence for antiquity led the revivers of Roman 
architecture — Greek being utterly out of the question — to content 
themselves with borrowing its external features, without attempt- 
ing to penetrate beyond them into the constitution of the style 
itself, or to investigate its principles. Their vanity was, in all 
probability, sufficiently flattered by their being able, by dint of 
examining and comparing Roman structures, to produce the 
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semblance of a style recommended to them« on the one hand, by 
the imposing authority of classical times, and on the other, by its 
novelty, in comparison with that which they were endeavouring 
to explode. This was, perhaps, all the more excusable an error, 
because, durinj^ the preceding ages, the architecture of Italy had 
not, like that of other countries, refined itself into a distiqct and 
independent system, but continued to retain strong reminiscences 
of its Roman prigip, jn columns and ornaments takep immedi- 
ately from more apcient structures, and adapted with more or less 
skill to other situations and purposes than those for which they 
were at first intended. Hence, in restoring to columns theif 
entablatures, and all the component members of the orders, it is 
BO wonder that the Italian artists of the risorpmento period gave 
themselves credit for having purified architecture from the cor- 
ruptions which it had undergone, and rescued it from the caprices 
of a degenerate taste \ but it certainly is to be regretted thaL 
through an Mudue scrupulousness, and an overweening regarp 
for ancient examples, just as they happened to meet with tbpmi 
tbey should h^lV^ considered (he Roman orders rather as patterns 
implicitly to be fallowed, than models, of which discretionary use 
might be made ; while, at the very same time, they unreservedly 
allowed themselves so much latitude in every other respect, that 
the degree of resemblapce which is attained chiefly serves to 
render the general disparity between the type professed to be 
imitated and the imitation all the more glaring ; and to make 
manifest, either that they very imperfectly understood the nature 
of the s^le they professed to adopt, or else that the style itself 
did not contain sueh resources within itself as would have enabled 
it to meet pjrcumstances not originally contemplated for it. 

Certain it is that the respect, whether sincere or pretended, 
entertained for the ancient orders* and the few other ornamental 
members tp be met H'ith in Greek or Roman edifices, has ope- 
rated mispbievously, both in securing admiration for buildings 
destitute in themselves of claims to notipe as productions of art, 
beyond what they derive from adscititious parts, and in cramping 
the architei^t by ponditiops not to be fulfilled without violating 
the primary law of arcbitectpral composition ; viz., that the forms 
and details shall arise put pf the plap and construction, at least 
not bp in contradiction to them. 

" One of the chief csuses," says RSfgen, " why our modern archi- 
tecture is so utterly deficient in actual creative and plastic power, and is 
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f2 
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preyentecl from attaining it, consists, in my opinion, in tbose mistaken 
sstbetical principles whicb, not content with prescribing impassable 
boundaries to eacli of tbe fine arts, establish other and still more con- 
tracted limits within tbose boundaries ; and consequently prevent the 
different arts from acting in concert together, or co-operating towards 
any one great purpose. It is a fatally pernicious idea (fin ungluckbrin- 
gendes Gedanke), that the beauty of architectural productions consists 
entirely and solely in their form. A most unhappy fatality was it that 
the great Brunelleschi, Alberti, Bramante, Michael Angelo, and other 
eminent masters of the Roman and Florentine school, should have 
regarded nothing more than ancient classical form, without endeavouring 
to explore the principles of Grecian art, to investigate the sources of 
Grecian taste, and, if possible, to imbibe the satne spirit. No less un- 
fortunate a fatality was it that Wincklemann, the worthy hierophant and 
eloquent champion of ancient sculpture and architecture, should have 
recognized Grecian purity only in naked baldness, and absence of deco* 
ration, without, apparently, even respecting the intimate connexion 
which exists between the several arts of design, and how powerfully 
they may be made to support each other, when brought into such alliance 
as to co-operate together. 

*' Most undoubtedly, beauty of form is both the first and the last 
requisite in beautiful architecture } yet more, very much rnore^ is indis- 
pensable, in order to constitute a building a perfect work of art.*' 

Thisy it must be confessed, is taking a widely different, and 
far more comprehensive and searching view of the matter, than 
is generally taken either by teachers or theorists, who seem to 
be of opinion that measurement and memory are all-sufficient 
to ensure beauty in architecture, which, if it does not actually 
include, is M'ith them a substitute for every other merit. Fain 
would they persuade us that we are bound to follow the ancients 
implicitly, as closely as we can, certain so far of satisfying the 
most fastidious taste, assuring us at the same time that all at- 
tempts to proceed beyond the point where their examples stop 
short must prove worse than nugatory. Even supposing, for a 
moment, such doctrine to be incontrovertible, it certainly is not 
encouraging, nor by any means calculated to impress persons 
with any very elevated notions of an art which, according to the 
confession of those who are most interested in asserting its dig- 
nity, is so exceedingly limited as to have been completely ex- 
hausted long ago, and incapable of furnishing any other modes 
of expression or beauty than the comparatively few which have 
been actually preserved to us, out of all the productions of 
Grecian art. 

It is one thing to study the architecture of the ancients with the 
view of forming our habits of taste accordingly, another and widely 
different one to confine ourselves to the express models which it 
affords ; the former is both liberal and laudable, and can hardly fail 
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to be beneficial while the latter leads only to pedantic servility^ 
and at the very best to little more than bungling secundum artem^ 
because such imitation can be but partial^ or rendered complete 
only by thoroughly disguising the fabric, and bestowing on it an 
appearance that does not belong to it. .Almost might we imagine 
that this profound veneration for the antique is in general quite 
as much assumed out of indolence or sheer incapacity as 
prompted by real feeling ; it being made the pretext for a spe* 
cies of routine which, while it fetters invention and cramps real 
talent, bolsters up imbecility and mediocrity, raising them to a 
level they could not possibly have attained of theuiselves. It is 
true, that the want of real taste, for the most part, betrays itself 
through all the seeming classicality which it assumes ; but then 
it is only to the eyes of the few ; it still imposes upon the million, 
who are unable to distinguish between the counterfeit and the 
sterling metal, seeing that the one bears what looks to them like 
precisely the same stamp as the other. Some showy columns or 
a portico are sufficient to secure the applause of those who have 
no suspicion that such things are precisely those which in them- 
selves cost least trouble and study, unless they are treated with a 
far greater degree of originality than architects seem disposed 
even to aim at, in such particulars. So abortive, indeed, are the 
majority of designs and buildings professing to be Greek, that it 
becomes doubtful whether they do not tend more effectually to 
depress taste than more palpable extravagances would, by dead- 
enmg, if not by decidedly vitiating it; so that in time we may 
possibly come to regard with wearisomeness and disgust the 
very models themselves, which, owing to the perverted use made 
of them, have occasioned the insipidity and sluggishness that un- 
happily stamp so great a portion of modern architecture. 

At the risk of being taxed with inconsistency, we are never- 
theless ready to admit, that architectural design has in some 
respects made a considerable advance during the present century, 
compared with the preceding one; but then the improvement 
extends hardly at all further than the discarding certain incon- 
gruities before tolerated, and showing greater correctness — per- 
haps exactness would be the more suitable term — in those details 
for which we have the antique to guide us. That is, our advance 
consists in having got certain lessons by rote, and being now able 
to repeat them with specious cleverness off-hand ; having accom- 
plished which we stop short, as if we had reached a ne plus ultra 
— not impassable, perhaps, yet not to be passed without plunging 
at once into chaos and darkness. To the superficial observer, a 
rapid progress may seem to have been made, whereas of real pro- 
gress there has been little or none, inasmuch as we stop short at 
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tbe very poial from which we ought to begin to reckoDi ail the 
rest being to be considered as mereij preparatory, and as afford- 
ing proof not so much of our actual ability, ad of our aptitude 
in studying our tasks. 

" That lofty, creative energy"— it h Ritgeri who again speaks^ 
" ^hich in the times of classical antiquity, and not less so in those of 
tbe middle ages, gradually brought architecture to perfection, stamped it 
with the impress of nationality^ and elevated It to the rank of otie of the 
ilobiest artSy no longer existo. Wavering and unsteady, without any 
confidence iu its own powers^ it now contents itself with the humble 
office of imitating and re-combining the productions of its more genial 
time — a time far different from tbe present — when it produced woiks 
instinct with soul and character, and touched them into life by the magic 
power of art/* 

Popular religion, to which architecture was in former days so 
greatly indebted, not for patronage alone, and the opportunities 
of displaying itself on a scale of magnificence^ but also for a 
certain imposing authority with whioh it was invested, is no 
longer favourable either to this or the other fine arts. Neither 
are our public buildings of such nature as either to admit of 
architectural grandeur, unless it be externally, or to familiarise 
the great body of the people with art in any degree.* This 
pHnciple of exclusion, of sequestration of art from the people, 
constitutes one most influential difference between the spirit of 
modern times and those of ecclesiastical power and splendour. 
Had the Roman Catholic church done no more tlian employ 

* Id fact thej are, for the greater part, only so far public as they are open to those 
who happen to have business to transact in iliera, or who visit them, wliere it can be 
done, for the express purpose of Tiewing them as a special sight ; one, moreover, 
^rhich is seldom acce8»il>le either without a f^e, or formal application for admission. 
To us, therefore, il seems that Mr. Hamilton — to whom, we may observe, both Colo- 
nelJackson and Mr. Vivian have just replied — makes use of a very feeble plea, in hit 
second letter to the Earl of Elgin, when he recoramcnds the adoption of the Grecian 
Btyle for the new houses of Parliament, on the ground that it would better admit of 
the interior beuig embellished with historieal paintings. Such a scheme might eer- 
tainly be bene6cial enoueli to the artists who obtained commissions, but bardlv coald 
it be attended with any effect in regard to the improvement of public taste ; since, as 
far as the public are concerned, such paintings might as well be shipped dtt to the 
North Pole at once* In fiict, no pains are tahen among os to focilltate access to works 
of art to precisely that portion of the community which stands roost in need of assist* 
atice in that respect, they having no other means or opportunities of improving their 
taste than what can be provided for them. How many thousands are there even of 
the middling classes of society to whom the National Gallery and simihir placet are, 
though nominally open, virtually closed, merely because tbe time of admission b 
limited to those hours when persons engaged in any sort of business arc occupied. 
Perhaps It will be said, so much the better, it serves to keep the company itiore select ; 
beside* which, persons of the class alluded to ought not to be so unreasonable as to 
have any taste of the kind to gratify. Or if this is not expressly said, it is — which is 
stitl worse— acted upon, and tolerated in practice, though it might appear quite odious 
in theory. 
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artists^ it would have effected comparetively nothing for the ad^ 
vancement of the fine arts ; but, let its motives for doing 90 have 
been as self-interested as they may, it gave its noble fabrics and 
their rich adornments to the gaze of all without distinction, and 
at ell times. In them the poorest had the opportunity of con- 
templating not only the pomp of architecture, but the finest pro^ 
ductions of the pencil and the chisel ; end whatever delight be 
might feel-^a delight enhanced by religious sentiment— it was 
unalloyed by any of the bitterness of envy, 6ince it was for him 
and such as he, no less than for the noblest and the wealthiest', 
that this arrAy of solemn magnificence existed. He felt that he 
stood not beneath the roof of man, but in the house of God. 

^s respects private buildings^ although expense is lavished 
upon them, and luxuriousness consulted almost to a degree of 
eflfeminacy, tbev are not^ with here and there an exception, per* 
mitted to afford much encouragement to architecture ; not be^ 
cause edifices of this class offer a very limited stope for the dis* 
play of talent and striking effect^quite the contrary — but because 
the studied refinements of art are treated as matters of secondary 
importance. What the architect is chiefly called upon to provide 
in the way of display is empty space, to be afterwards filled up 
with costly furniture, and with such decoration as admits of being 
changed at pleasure. And here we may remark that one great, 
perhaps insurmountable, obstacle to the establishment of perma<* 
nent good taste among us arises out of what is in itself a soured 
of commercial activity and ntitional prosperity^-namely, the Im- 
petus given to all branches of manufacture by the constant fluc- 
tuations of fashion, and that demand for novelty which the 
supplier increases by bis inA^asing eagerness to meet it ; so that 
one new fancy is constantly starting up after another, and each in 
its turn discarded for some newer one. Here we have one lead- 
ing and important distinction between antiquity and modern 
times ; for neither fashion nor anything analogous to it appears 
to have had influence over the former, if we except, perhaps, the 
age of extravagance among the Romans under their later empe- 
rors. Costume is not to be confounded with fashion, it being, iti 
fact, the reverse of it ; not a series of modes shifting in quick 
succession, but permanent national modes transmitted from one 
generation to another ; and, where such is the case, taste, when 
onte refined, becomes fixed upon a steady basis ; whereas the 
reverse of this can hardly fail to take place, whenever it begins to 
be considered requisite to have recourse to change for the sake of 
change, and to regard whatever is common aS vulgar. The feel- 
ing which drives so many among us to aim at cxclusiveness and 
distinction in the style of fitting up their houses, and in that of 
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incuiiibent^ Ihisrefore, on urchittetune lo follow cknelyia Um same tiack, 
and) by catching the spirit which now animates the mcehanical aris^ to 
assume a natural and unaffected character^ wholly independent of anti* 
quated systems. Besides which^ it ought to avail itself of the improte* 
ments that have taken place both in the mathematical and the physical 
sciences. Intimately acquainted as we are now become with the pro- 
perties of every kind ot material, whether wood, metal» or artificial 
substitutes for stone, and with the laWs of statics in respect to themi we 
possess the means of providing whatever we require, with far greater 
facility and economy than by employing stone and marble. Here a new 
and extensive field opetis itself to the architedt ; for the variety in regard 
to pnopoHioni, fbrm«, and modes of con^tnlction, whiefa the materials 
noif known lo m aflTord, is endless in cottparisdn with what MBd ma- 
sonry admits of. 

'' But O ! the fiAlf of inveterate pn^udicea I While ample meaiis 
are thus placed at the architect's command for seciiriog propriety ool 
less than novelty, he can scartely be induced to make any use of them. 
The most he does is to make his new materials simulate the old oneSf 
and in proportion to the ingenuity he shows in thus falsifying his workt 
does he give himself credit for having achieved something particularly 
meritorious and deserving admiration. Yet, after all, the incongruity is 
too evident, the imposition too palpable to be persisted in for ever. 
Already do the newer modes of construction, and their tendency, begin 
to gain grcutid, and as they do so, the architect will be gradually led to 
have recourse to them in eveft branch of his practice, both bn a large 
and on a small scale, so that, driven from his Ad routine, he will strive 
to infuse another and newer •sthetic character into his productions. AU 
we have to requu'e of him is, that, in pursuing this aim, he should 
proceed honestly and openly, exhibiting his construction such as it really 
it^ without any attempt to mask or fklsify it.* Let but eaeh kind of 
material show itself nndisguisedly, in the fonils and proportions natural 
to it, and, while all the conditions of durability, convenience^ and pro- 
priety, are fulfilled) there will also be full play allowed to originality. 
At the same time, all regard must be paid to beauty, as one of the first 
and most indispensable conditions annexed to art. One beauty, that of 
simplicity, will result almost spontaneously, inasmuch as the ideas of tbto 
artist, not the mere imitator) tvill present themselves in their original 
clearness, and in unafieeted expiresftion. At the same tlm<e> the natural 
constructive fbrms and outlines will admit of being decorated atid filM 
up, atld thereby present a wide seoptt for taste in the seleethm of siik- 
able details and colours* 

— ■ ■■ . — I . I ■ . . I ■ ■ 1. , ■ . , , . t td »i^ 

* " We daght not/' observes a tecent German cHUc, '* lo uttive to imitats the 
Greeks, either in the constmction or the srchitettaral oompoiidon of their buildiiigs, 
hut rather in the refined taste with whieh they made art subsenrient to what their 
climate and their costoms required. Had they oeen inhabitants of the North, and at 
the tame time been gifted with the aame degree of taste » they Would not hire pro- 
duced the antique ds we noW find it, but haye invented something pattakltag more 
of tha style of die iiiiddtto ages* Most assuredly, thvy would have appioiittaied, 
mete or less, to Golhb aieUteetaiei because na ether style is so well adapted lo 
noithexa couatries." 
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** In tliid ftsp^tt aiiii«}uity offM few mocld#. BUnie construction 
was alinoM nniversally prevalent) so that we have scarcely any examples 
ok the application of wood or metal } ntfvertbeles^y the few that we do 
meel with clearly prove tibal they were designed independently of any 
reference to the other material ; which iS| perhaps^ so much the better 
for us i since the few remaining instances of the use of metal and wood, 
and likewise of potychromy^^ are sufficient to call our attention to them} 
while, not being such as to furnish express models for our imitation, 
they are likely to direct us alt the sooner io exercise our own invention, 
un&tiered by formal precedent!.'' 

After thii> manyi if not most* Of our readers^ tit least such as 
are professional men already far advanced in their career, will 
regard Ritgen'a doctrine as not leas mischievous than mvel» — as 
amotintitigi in fact, to a prostription of Grtsek, Gothic^ and every 
other foi'Iber style ; and tetidiDg to upset all that is now recog^ 
Diced as legitimate and established, to subvert the principles of 
taste, and to introduce complete anarchy, by countenancing 
wholesale innovation^^-^-or rather, directly advocating it. How- 

* Tbe subject of poljchrome sitiiitectttre, to which we oQneifes recently called 
attention (see No. XXXV. Art. 8), has eicited much interest and inquiry, more es- 
pecially in Gennanj, where, as we now learn, one or two practical experiments of 
the kiild w« rei!onitten6ed hare been Sctnally exftctlled, and, it at^pears, with cbm- 
pleto siifoeBf. Tbe priacipal ime is an onuuneatal bmldin^i lately erected after 
deeigna by Klenjse, in what is called the " English Gardeo/' at Munich. This 
Btrtfcture, (upwards df fifty feet high,) which is an open rotunda, or monopteral de- 
castyle triple, in the On^cian Tonic style of the richest charactel*, Ifc so embellished 
both within and wttboat. No colouring is atipHed to the shafts of the ODlnmns, bat 
it commences immediately below the capitals, where a leriet of arrow-headed leavet, 
blue On a gold ground, correspond with the fiutings of the columns ; the neckings of 
the capitals are rinularly ornamented with painted learek and tendrils, in accordance 
with the deeorataott of the like character gtTen to the abacus and echinna» and with 
the mode in which the volntea are etiriched with colours; and the whole combina- 
tion of colours, although different from that observed in aoy of the ancient specimens 
of ^ychronly yet met with, ill allowed to be exceedingly beautiful. The middle 
facia of the architrave is distinguished from the odier two bj a tint partaking of red 
or orange hue, while it is thus made to agree with the eymatium and other mouldings 
which crown the entire architrave. The hieze has a fret interspersed with rich 
foKage of di^Terent colour^-, upon a sly-bluis gtound ; &nd thri difierent ihembers of 
the ooniice are relieved by coIooib; besides wiiich, the anteflxte surmoanting it) are 
so painted as greatly to contribute to the general richness of effect. On the summit 
of the roof or dome is a rich ornament composed of foliage, partly of white metal 
and partly variegated with colours, surmounted by tihother in the form of a pine- 
applob Within, this dome is divided into colfefs, with white omamenu oa a green 
and red giomid alternately' ) and its centre is occupied by a rich rosette upon a blue 
ground, encircled by a kmd of border or frieze composed of aifferently coloured 
flowers. The pigments are applied with wax and an admixture of copal, and the dead 
colouring, or nyst coat, is mioe of a darker tonb than the ilntshing one ; and, ia the 
Btone employed for this building, the colours were found to penetrate considerably 
beyond the surface ; so that there is every reason to presurtie that the method here 
resorted to will be found to possess great durability, provided the colours diemseUes 
resist the action of tha weather and atmosi^ei«. Tlis new Post-Oebiiode at Munich, 
by the same architect, ofieii another wumfh oC polfiobiiMBy, hot of a diftrsat aad 
i MMifile character. 
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ever opposed they may be to each other« all nects in architecture 
are likely to view in him a common foe, aiming at nothing less 
than to give a deafh-blow to what they term sound principles, 
but which he looks upon as pedantical restrictions and anti- 
quated prejudices, which cannot be too soon got rid of, in order 
that we may freely avail ourselves of superior mechanic means, 
together with improved mechanic knowledge. Our own objec- 
tion is, that he gets over the main difficulty by passing it by alto- 
gether untouched, and leaves us in the dark with respect to those 
very points which most require some kind of direct illustration; 
there being nothing either in his introductory remarks or in the 
body of his work from which we can gather more than the above 
vague, unsatisfactory, and remote hints, announcing that as not 
merely possible, but almost easy, whose feasibility remains to be 
proved by its successful accomplishment. The difficulty of 
practically working out the solution of this problem is not at all 
lessened by the consideration that there must be very decided suc- 
cess to recommend what would have to encounter a more than 
usually rigorous ordeal, and must submit to have its pretensions 
closely scrutinized by those who would be ill-disposed to admit 
them ; because, in the case of architecture, novelty — that species 
of it at least which consists in actual innovation — is generstlly so 
far from conciliating favour, that it is rather apt to be regarded 
with suspicious jealousy. Besides all which^ it is exceedingly 
difficult to divest the mind of habitual associations and prepos- 
sessions, and to get rid of that attachment to established styles 
which would prevent our breaking away from them to the degree 
we ought to do, if we would form one that should not appear 
either a corruption of some one of them, or a medley of several. 
The present position of the art is altogether different from what 
it was when pointed architecture began to develop itself out of a 
negative, degenerate style, bearing few traces of its original ele- 
ments. At that crisis, there were no models of excellence to be 
abandoned ; nothing to be lost by experiment ; every thing to be 
gained; nothing to be uprooted, but merely the seeds of future 
taste to be sowed. Widely different becomes the case when both 
taste and practice are biassed in favour of* certain styles already 
so inveterately confirmed as to admit of no improvement in them- 
selves, and scarcely of any departure from them that would not 
be deemed capricious or solecistical. 

Hitherto not one systematic innovator who has set up as the 
founder of a new style has been at all successful^ or rather, his 
failure has been so decided, that his example has carried with it 
more of warning than of authority, and proved more disheartening 
than encouraging. Both Ledoux and Soane failed most egregi-* 
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ously, the wild philosophical theory of the one producing only 
bombastic chimeras — mis-shapen, unlicked, roughly chalked out 
monstrosities ; the feebler invention of the other rising no higher 
than puny conceits, hammered out of two or three pet fancies, 
and repeated till they became sickly, nauseating mannerism. 
Like the Frenchman, our English architect and professor got out 
of the high road only to bewilder himself, and stumble about gro- 
pingly, without chart or clue whereby to direct himself onwards 
m a progressive course. Sir John's own distinct style was made 
up of little arches without impost mouldings, sunk lines in lieu 
of mouldings, and petty dabs of ornament scattered about, as if 
intended to render the general blankness and vacancy the more 
disagreeably striking: or an infinitude of petty details was spread 
over entire surfaces^ so as to render the whole indistinct and 
confused ; yet, even in such cases, there was also something left 
in jarring contrast with the rest — some incongruous manifestation 
of penuriousness in the midst of riotous prodigality. The pri* 
mitive elements of his style, and the taste upon which it was 
founded, may be traced with tolerable distinctness from his inci- 
pient efforts in his collection of" Designs for Casinos and Garden 
Buildings" — a volume, always curious, and now become rather 
scarce, owing to the author's having afterwards bought up every 
copy be could meet with — to that chef-d'auvre of it when in its 
acme, his own residence in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, destined hence- 
forth to pass under the title of the Soanean Museum. Neither 
ought we entirely to overlook that specimen of his powers in 
design, the exterior of the National Debt Redemption Office, 
a work so execrably uncouth in ever^ respect, that it would be 
discreditable to the merest village bricklayer. Besides its other 
offensive incongruities and poverty-stricken conceits, that build- 
ing, like many others of the professor's, exhibits a most offensive 
mixture of brick and stone in glaringly raw opposition to each 
other; the piers of the no less flimsy than cumbersome screen 
being of stone, while the arches themselves are of rough brick, 
without tlie slightest dressing or finishing of any kind : in fact, 
the whole looks as if it had l^en suddenly abandoned in its pro- 
gress, before being completed, by the architect. The extreme 
paucity of Sir John's ideas, if we except some of those which 
relate to plan alone, wherein we admit that he threw out many 
excellent hints, becomes evident enough on inspecting his vo- 
lume of " Designs of Public and Private Buildings," which, 
to say nothing of the disgracefully coarse and bad drawing, proves 
his imagination to have been exceedingly limited, although devi- 
ous and irregular. For the most part, these Designs show only 
two or three odd whims differently hashed up, at which he 
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appears to have be^n perpetually fumbling, without being able ni 
last to make anj thing tolerable of them. Not a few of theniy 
particularly those for churche^j are of the most patchwork and 
piebald character — heterogeneous compouudsj sftlqiagiindiea of 
ail styles, brought into hiirsh conflict with each other* He cer- 
tainly did something in being (he first to venture uppn H practical 
application of the Tivoli-CorinthiaUi but of Greqiim arcbiteeture 
he appears not to have had the slightest apprchensiQn, otherwise 
hardly would he have fallen into suph caricatures pf it as heavy 
Porie columnSf mixed up with meau-lookin^ ^uted pilasters, 
light segmental arches, and fan-work dome cedings. like that in 
his own breakfast-room ; pr given us ^uch vile sophisticatioM of 
the Greeian^onic as that in the King's Gallery St the late Hpuse 
of Lords i where the likeness of that order was epnfined to the 
capitals of the columns alone, ^yon his mflgnum opm, the Bank 
T-the study of thirty years— contains merely some good bite here 
and there ; the order itself* except in the part at the north-west 
angles, is defrauded of its original character by the frieze being 
left blank, and so occasionipg the eapitals to look squat and 
heavy: and the oeptre of the principal pr south front, is a inost 
egregious falling off, and a decided failure in itself, not taking into 
account the miserable spleeistical cpqceit of making the chimney- 
shafts resemble small Dorip columnst Another most indefensible 
impropriety, quite counter to §wry sound principle of architec- 
ture, and even construction, was that of putting* as he has done, 
both in this part of the Bank and at the poard of Trade, a row 
of columns and their entablature, fbrming a mere sham erection^ 
placed against the building and pnly partially attached to it, so 
as to discover that there are mesiianine windows behind the enta-r 
blature, quite blocked up and obstrupted by it.^ 



* Were it not that our lUt is likely to be considered long enoagfa already, we coold 
enumerate maav other initaaoes of aichitectaral Ireaka and abgnnUtiea indulged in 
by the late profes«or» i uch ^ those agly horixontal stripes apd 8(corings of external 
walls, in which others have since followed him, and the rusticating internal walls ; 
unmeaning and tasteless zigsag flourishes of sank lines around arebes; and the aiming 
at sopdry little pap^ma effiscts, wkieh, althoogli thay nught be all veiy well in each a 
mere litUe show-box as his awTi houpa a^d miiseiw), proauce4 m f^v q{ infilgni^capi:^ 
and paltriness elsewhere. In short, the professor's taste in l)is ar( may justly be 
affirmed to have been at once dull and capricious — whimsically bigoted to precedent 
ip seme things, in others setting bodt precedent^ principles, aad comipaa seoae at 
utter defiance; and f}ur piore instruptive frpm ^he i^raiaingn it still )ipl4p oi^t toot)>ari» 
than in the exemplars it has left. Thus much ijnust suffice here^ as we b^v^ no room 
for entering into such systematic and detailed crittcnm of his works and designs as 
would Binrf# to conirai the opiaiM we have passed upoo tham. la saying wiuu we 
bare done, we sha{l probalily be c<msiderea uogeaerou»ly b^irsb. jf not ^solutaly 
unjust, towards one over whom the grave has so recently closed, anci who has be- 
queathed — not, indeed, unincumberea with restrictions — ^his museum and its contents 
to the public. And if so, we shoald be thought stiU man uajostifiaUy s»veve— •vea 
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At the vMry beat, Sowm tmn he allowed to b^ve done po more 
then to have made some beginniiif[t towards a style which he 
wanted either the leisure or the ability to reduee to any tolerably 
consistent system. £ven Schinkel himaelf is by no means uni- 
formly happy, when, desertin|( both the antique and every later 
style, he trusts almost exirlusively to his own resources, as is the 
case, we are cone^ned to say, of the buildings attached to the 
new barrienf at the extremity of the Wilhelm's Strasse, in Berlin. 
His originality displays itself most advantageously in bestowing 
copiousness and variety to Greek architecture, infusing into it a 
fresh spirit, pliancy, and grace, not less than in purifying it from 
not a few adulterations ingrafted upon it by mere copyists. 
However it may please Dr. Ritgen to make light of it, it is a 
point of very formidable difficulty to find out how we are, in 
consequence of the more general and undisguised use of metal 
and wood, to obtain such numerous and characteristic forms and 
details as will fully supply the place of those which, if newer ones 

to uncbaritablenen, were we to give nttenmce to our efltimate of the roan as well ai 
the aichitect; in doing which we should be tempted to set st pooght the mssini— 
Ih wutriuu ml nm lmum,^9k tiiii«*)uinattred ooe with most, jfftt, in our opinion, 
" more honoured in the breach than in the obaervance/' since, by promising posthu- 
mooB impunity, it tendi to do away the wholesome awe of posthumous disgrace,-* 
the last Hmamiag ch^k b^ob many, who^ 

'' Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
An amd 6y drat^ o/ittfimy alone." 

We do not speak xfkshly and unadvisedly when we say that, howcTer much public 
opialon may be dasaled py ceitain Mts of munificence, the motires for which might 
ho tracad to Mttha most Uud^ble soarpa, it will he difpciiU efon for those most eager 
to vindipMe Sir John SoaQo's qtemory to (sxculpato hm from the charge of having 
been the reverse of amiable in his private character. That he was a smgular com- 
pound of sordid meanness and ostentatious pfodigality, those who knew him will 
hmrfliy prftend to deny. Th»t he wM ^ man of egregioiif vamty mid overweening 
sel^^onceit is perfectly] notorious; thoiiffh the ful| extent of that fa^ity may not be 
so generally known — a vanity that led bim to relish the most fulsome, outrageous, 
and barefaced flattery from syeophanU, parasites, and legacy-hunters, whom, all the 
while, he despised, if not actvally detested, being aware that they looked upon him as 
their dope. In his disposition be was Hngenerous, unfeeling, obdurate, tyran- 
nical ; in h^ cappciouf resentments, implacable even to oppression end persecution. 
His enmities, once avowed, were most deadly | and, besides various acts of direct 
iMlovolepoe, be could sloop to ^9 mm palHy and shufting duplicity in PMttaii 
wbi^, althoogh apt always iptportimt ip thomsplves, plainly marked tl^e paturpl dis- 
position of the man. Numerous are the anecdotes related of him on the most nn- 
queedoaable anthority, whldi would eorrpborate all this beyond the possibility of 
doubt I and although thsy have hitherto beep ailowad to ctiealpte only in whispers, 
thp |iiB# is ppv arrived when amny of i^m will, perhaps, court the publicity they 
before shunned. Whether Mr. Smith's Life of Sir i&n, a prospectus of which made 
•erne noise in eeitain circles not long ago, willnowseethe light, is somewhat doubtful, 
but if it avpr shooU, it will poitray hm N»ore a la Fimser, or ss we ourselves ha?e 
defipM^tf d him,thap in emnlation of the ftatteripf pencil of Sis Thomas, or the more 
servile pen of one, whose unctuous memoir of Sir John has, perhaps, by this time, 
been rewarded by a fat legacy. 
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be adopted, must be abandonedi because it would be still more 
difficult to reconcile the two together. It is not for mere eco- 
nomy and facilities of execution that the use of metal is recom- 
mended : it is already employed for cast-iron columns and other 
things that mimic stone : on the contrary, it remains to be devised 
how we can escape from such mimicry, and show the actual ma- 
terials as they really are, and as they enter into the construction 
of the fabric, without counterfeit. To effect this, we must, " at 
one fell swoop/' dismiss the Greek orders — columns, and enta- 
blatures of every kind, which, even now for the most part oaten* 
tatious embellishment, would become too palpably and offensively 
incongruous when attached to what would be made to display 
totally different materials and mode of construction. This would 
be all the more requisite, because, otherwise, the main building 
itself, however durable and strong it might be, would appear 
almost flimsy patchwork in comparison with the solid and more 
massive columns of uniform stone. Could we, in fact, obtain 
any substitute for the orders — external columns of any kind in 
lieu of those we should thus be interdicted from making use of? 
we apprehend not. 

The utmost, in all probability, that we could do, if metalor wooden 
pillars are to be employed, of such forms and proportions as the 
mechanical constructive principles would require, would be to in* 
troduce them in virandas or open viranda-galleries; which would of 
course lead to the adoption of a light style altogether different from 
the Grecian or any of its derivatives, and with not much tliat would 
be nearly akin to the Gothic. Independently of pillars for such 
purposes, there would, we imagine, be very little opportunity for 
having recourse to metal-work m the exterior, which would thus 
be reduced to little more than mere wall and windows — the latter 
of simple unvaried outline, since there would be nothing to occa- 
sion any great departure from the forms now generally in use. 
Timber, again, it is to be presumed, could be made to show itself 
to any extenft, or with any degree of effect, by merely resorting 
to something analogous to that species of construction once in 
vogue for domestic buildings, in what are styled half-timbered 
houses, that is, those in which a frame-work of timber, often 
richly carved on some of its external surfaces, was filled up either 
with brick or plaster. Adopting this species of construction, it 
wo uld be very possible for us to re-fashion it soas to bestow on it 
that finished elegance and uniform richness in which it was 
generally deficient ; since, owing in many instances, perhaps, to 
subsequent repairs and alterations, in which economy alone has 
been consulted, few examples are to be met with of uniform 
character throughout; spirited and beautiful as many of the 
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details are, taken separately, the general effect is, for the most 
partj of that quaint uncouth kind» which pleases chiefly by its 
singularity, and in consequence of the associations attached to 
the buildings as reliques of former periods and of their taste ; or 
else interesting as studies from which valuable hints may be 
derived. 

As a series of specimens and studies of ornamental forms and 
details suitable to such mode of construction, we can, in all sin- 
cerity, most strongly recommend Botticher*s work, entitled '' Die 
Holzarchitektur des Mittelaltersy* not only for the intrinsic beauty 
of most of the subjects themselveS| which exhibit a very superior 
style of design to any thing of a similar kind in this country, but 
also for the masterly eisecutiou of the plates themselves, and the 
free, artist-like spirit with which the respective details are deli* 
neated. Notwithstanding the fancifulness of some of them, and 
though they are equally remote from Grecian and Gothic, they 
evince a certain refinement and delicacy of taste and happiness of 
comp<wition, that are almost fascinating ; which is particularly the 
case with some of the examples from Halberstadt. In this 
respect, these details are, although equally " nondescript,'' if we 
may venture to apply to them an epithet universally taken in an 
unfavourable sense, immeasurably superior to any tbin^ in what 
is termed Elizabethan architecture, including that of James the 
First; since, compared with these, the details of the latter 
appear coarse and tasteless, even to unmeaning clumsiness. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the work itself proceeds exceed* 
ingly slowly, only two numbers having as yet appeared, although 
it is now more than a twelvemonth since its publication conir 
menced; which tardiness is all the more displeasing, because, 
besides supplying much historical and technical information, the 
text is to be further elucidated by additional engravings, showing 
plans and modes of construction ; and this portion is reserved for 
the concluding lAeferung. This '' Holzarchitektur " is calculated 
to prove very serviceable in suggesting ideas applicable to various 
purposes of construction and ornament both in wood and metal, 
should • any of our architects have confidence enough to venture 
upon the course so strongly urged by our German theorist, as one 
of imperative necessity, and to which they must come at last. 

At all events, it is likely that professional men will be led to 
bestow some consideration on the matter, and in(]^uire into its 
practicability, the Institute of British Architects having proposed 
U as the subject of one of their next prize essays : they would do 
well also to offer a premium for some design that should exem- 
plify some such mode of construction, and show what rudiments 
at least of an appropriate ornamental style might be elicited from 
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it Otherwise^ we apprehend that it will not have a iiiir trial 
either way, but that either the difficulties attending it will be i>n>- 
nounced insurmountable, or its feasibility taken for granted, with* 
out the slightest proof, or any attempt being made to point out a 
beginning and a starting-place for such new career. For our 
own party we very much question whether the more eztenaive 
application of iron to building could be made at all to aflfect 
design, or conduce to any decided change in that respect, eidier 
internally or externally. Supposing it to become in time almost 
universally adopted for the framing both of floors and roofsi those 
are parts not exposed to view, consequently, could not very well 
influence or produce any modification in those which are visible. 
Hardly, too, could ^iron or other metal be employed to any extent 
for the outside of a building, except in the particular way we have 
already instanced, which, after all, would be suitable for dwelling- 
houses alone. In regard to wood, again, that would be far more 
likely to be exploded, nearly altogether, in consequence of metal 
being substituted for the principal purposes for which timber has 
hitherto been employed, than to be brought into use afresh for 
constructions whence it has been discarded, and for which it would 
now be considered objectionable on account of its dangerousness 
in case of fire. 

One point, by far too important to be overlooked, perhaps 
fatal to what might otherwise seem a very rational and well* 
founded hope on the part of those who advocate innovation on or 
renovation of architecture, is that, contrary to the process by which 
all the styles we are now acquainted with were gradually reared 
lip to maturity, we should be compelled to lay the foundations 
of ours upon too humble and contracted a basis. We should be 
compelled, in the first instance, to begin with it, and conse- 
quently, adapt it to private buildings, or such as would be com- 
paratively unimportant, so that, even if we succeeded in giving it 
some determinate character, while a certain prejudice would 
thus be excited against it, such character itself would be accom- 
modated not to stateliness and grandeur, nor be in anywise 
capable of rising to them, but be confined within exceedingly 
contracted limits. Never would the poiilted style have been able 
to develop its full powers, and attain to that wonderful ?ariety 
and those various excellences which claim our admiration^ had it 
not found an open field for its exertions in the lofty and spacious 
interiors of cathedrals and other ecclesiastical structures; whereas, 
hardly any one class of our public buildings, not excepting even 
our churches, affords scope for the manifestation of internal con- 
struction, upon such a scale as might conduct to an impressive 
degree of grandeur. Excepting churches, all the rest are par- 
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tittooed off within into separate rooms/which^ although they may 
be comparatively termed spacious^ are utterly inadequate to the 
purpose of achieving that architectural dignity which would be 
recogniaed as a valid authority, and give currency to the style so 
coined. Without some such generally acknowledged authority, 
it would be hopeless to look for the establishment of any fixed 
system; for, however successful some individual attempts might 
prove in themselves, a very long time indeed must elapse before 
any thing like a fixed standard test could be derived from them, 
even for buildings of the same class. In the mean time, taste 
would be unsettled, fluctuating, and exposed to vagaries and ca« 
prices of every kind. Could we, indeed, clear away, expunge, 
and draw the veil of oblivion over, all former examples, so as to 
begin entirely de navOf there would be greater chance for our ul- 
timately working out some style for ourselves, marked by beau- 
ties which should be congenial both with the materials employed 
and the construction followed ; but, while we already possess, or 
are acquainted with, so many examples of finished excellence, it is 
almost impossible that any thing, however meritorious it might 
be intrinsically, could be at once decidedly unlike any of them, 
and yet stamped with such matured perfection of design, as to be 
able to stand a comparison with what have beforehand so many 
suffrages in their favour. We should point to America, as almost 
the only country where an entirely new and independent style of 
architecture could take root and thrive, and where it could freely 
accommodate itself to all the exigencies of a community who have 
no violent prejudices and partialities to break through before 
tbey could admit it. What would elsewhere be apt to be scouted 
as extravagant innovation and a dereliction of good taste, would 
there incur no such danger. Of Gothic architecture America 
possesses nothing whatever; it has neither cathedrals, nor abbeys; 
neither castles nor baronial mansions; and what samples it pos- 
sesses of Greek, Roman, or Italian, are neither so numerous nor 
so excellent as to cause an abandonment of them as models to be 
considered presumptuous. There would also be this advantage, 
that, owing to the absence of Gothic architecture, there would be 
little danger of borrowing from that style, while departing from 
the others. At any rate, it must be allowed that, unless it be 
obstinately bent on rivalling the old world in the architecture it 
has derived from it, in preference to making any original efforts 
of its own, that country affords the most favourable opportunities 
for such efforts and experiments, with the greatest probability 
of their being attended by ultimate success. 

In fact, it is no easy matter to steer entirely clear of one style 
without coming in contact with some other, so that after having, 

q2 
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as we may imagine, obtained elements sufBciently novel for com- 
posing one which shall be unborrowed, we discover that they 
resolve themselves more or less directly into forms already fami- 
liar under another appellation. Or should we be so far fortunate 
as to hit upon one or two features passably original, a fresh 
perplexity arises — how to extend the same character to all the 
rest, in such a manner that the whole shall seem of a piece r or, 
if we must retain much that we would willingly get rid of, how to 
blend together the old and new forms, and not only make them 
perfectly accord, but appear to have been intended from the very 
first to combine with each other ? The Bausckule, or Architec- 
tural College at Berlin, offers, upon the whole, one of the most 
skilful solutions of this exceedingly puzzling problem. While 
the taste manifested in it with regard to the style of ornament in 
relief is evidently founded upon the antique, there is nothing 
whatever in the building itself to recal to mind ever so slightly 
that of Greece. Equally remote is it from Roman, Byzantine, 
Lombard, Gothic, Cinquecento, later Italian, or any intermediate 
variety of those styles. There is no masking, no counterfeiting: 
the forms are those actually demanded by the purposes of plan 
aiid by construction; and the material, while allowed to show 
itself, is made to conduce to novelty both of character and em- 
bellishment, it being throughout of brick and terracotta, and pro- 
ducing variety and richness not by ornament alone, but by oppo- 
sition of colour likewise. Yet, although the marking peculiari- 
ties and characteristics of every preceding style are avoided, 
many of the qualities belonging to them are here incorporated. 
Thus we may trace that simplicity of ensemble, that exact symme- 
try, and that successive repetition of parts belonging to classical 
architecture; that profusion of ornament in relief, disposed iQ 
panels, so general in the Cinquecento; that predominancy of 
windows, as embellished features, which distinguishes the Italian; 
together with that species of decoration of surface obtained by 
means of variegated brickwork, and alternating courses of dif- 
ferent tint, to be met with in some of our old English buildings 
and Tudor mansions ; yet the resemblance extends no farther, for 
in no other respect is any trace discernible of the styles mentioned ; 
consequently, it exists only in certain adjective qualities, which 
may be possessed in common by things altogether dissimilar in 
themselves. 

We have thought fit to refer somewhat particularly to the above 
example, as affording evidence of what it is possible for a man 
of taste and genius to accomplish when guided by principles of 
art alone, without direct assistance from models. At the same 
time, we must confess it to be with us matter of very great qiies** 
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tion whether such a stjie is capable of that variety of expression 
which would render it generally applicable. In the opinion of some 
this may be no great defect, provided it be good as far as it goes ; 
80 also may it be urged, that, although unsuitable for buildings 
required to display solidity, majesty, and grandeur, such a style as 
would be likely to be produced by the mode of construction and 
the application recommended by Dr. Ritgen might in itself be 
very desirable, there being nothing to prevent our availing our- 
selves of different styles for different purposes, and admiring each 
for its respective merits. Such kind of compromise in favour of 
all tastes would certainly help to put an end to much of that idle 
squabbling and bickering which now take place between rival 
schools and parties, each of which claims exclusive admiration 
for its own favourite style, and is loth even to tolerate any other ; 
whereas, were they to succeed in carrying their point and banish- 
ing all the rest, they would probably then discover that they had 
done away with all that, by its contrast, acted as a foil to what 
they admire ; and tended, although unconsciously to themselves, 
to make manifest its decided superiority even in their own eyes. 
If heretofore, both in ancient and later times, only a single con- 
temporary style prevailed among a people, that was owing to cir- 
cumstances which have since altogether changed. We have 
nearly all previous styles of widely different ages and nations 
already fashioned to our hands as models ; and when, laying aside 
traditional prejudices, we look at the matter as a plain question 
of common sense, we can hardly fail to see that, if there be any- 
thing preposterous in employing a variety of architectural styles, 
there are many things analogous to it which we do without 
scruple, and in which we perceive neither contradiction nor ab- 
surdity. It has been said that many of our European cities have 
no predominating styles of architecture, but rather seem to be " a 
congress of the representatives of every known style:" this may be 
a very clever and smart, though somewhat exaggerated comparison, 
but it is nothing more. A city is not a single piece of architecture, 
but an assemblage of buildings, — a collection more or less mis- 
cellaneous — it may be a jumble. So then are our galleries and 
museums, where we meet with specimens of all schools, styles, 
and classes of painting and every variety of subject ; ancient and 
modern art, works of painting and sculpture in all their diversi- 
ties, brought together ; where the productions of some thousands 
of years ago are placed in juxtaposition with those of yesterday. 
Is there anything incongruous in all this ? anytiiing repugnant to 
taste or good sense ? I)oes the admirer of one particular school 
or department of painting affect to proscribe all others as 
undeserving . regard and unworthy of being cultivated ? Or is 
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any one to extravagant a stickler for uniforniity as to contend 
that a gallery of pictures should contain such only as partake 
nearly of the same character as regards subject and execution ? 
And what else is a city, save a gallery of architecture^ containing 
subjects and designs independent of each other, and each one of 
which may be contemplated without reference to those around it. 
Such at least it may, in a great measure, be considered ; n<^ that 
we would therefore recommend an indiscrimioate huddling tc^^e- 
ther of all styles, there being no occasion to make them clash 
disagreeably with each other, even where prominent examples of 
opposite ones are brought into the same view. 

Let us have both Gothic and Grecian : meanwhile we ought 
not, on that account, to be less earnest in our endeavours to rear 
up something that may in time deserve to supersede them. One 
step towards this would be, perhaps, to relax in the excessive 
scrupulousness with which we restrict ourselves to a species of 
imitation hardly a degree higher than mere pattem«taking ; diough, 
with all this affected preciseness and unnecessary rigour, we in 
the very same things tolerate deviations from our professed 
models, far more at variance with the laws of composition ob- 
served in them than almost any affecting mere detail could pos- 
sibly be. To this some will reply — we adhere to the originals — 
we follow as closely as circumstances will permit, deviating from 
them only where unavoidably compelled to do so, in consequence 
of having to provide for purposes never contemplated by them. 
Such then being the real state of the case, which rather accounts 
for, than excuses, the defect complained of, would it not be 
better, since innovation there must be after all, to admit such 
degree of it in the borrowed features as would reconcile us to 
that which is inevitable? Do we then advocate rash innovation ? 
—by no means. On the contrary, we would have it be the fruit 
of deliberate study, and of a taste fertilized by constant inter- 
oourse with the best exemplars of the original style. We would 
have nothing rashly ventured upon, no groping experiment of 
dubious issue to the architect himself; and surely any one who 
at all understood effect, would be able to satisfy himself before- 
hand, by means of adequate drawings and models, as to what 
would be the actual appearance in execution. We would have 
such invention displayed in regard to forms, details, and propor- 
tions, as, instead of breaking loose from the principles of Gre- 
cian design, or those congenial to any other style which might 
happen to be adopted, should closely incorporate themselves with 
the original elements, and so increase them. But then, in order 
to accomplish this effectually, and to do justice to their own 
ideas, arhitects should boldly bring them forward in works of 
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some likelihood and magnitude ; otherwise, b3r ccMifining all their 
essays of the kind-^-and they are but few— ^to trifling and uninn 
portent erections, not only do they betray their own mistrust^ but 
stamp them at the very first with a character of triviality, so that 
even supposing them to be really good in themselves, they be« 
come BO authority. 

There are many natural productions which would afford hints 
for, and germs of, architectural detail, could but professional m^n 
bring themselves to look for fresh embryo rudiments applicable 
to their art, out of its seeming province. The artist-architecta 
of the middle ages undoubtedly derived many such from the 
vegetable kingdom, and that to much greater extent than what is 
obvious in the forms borrowed almost immediately from foliage 
and flowers. Some curious, not to say fanciful, speculations on 
this subject, are to be met with in the work of Metier, the title 
of which it prefixed to this article. According to him, it was upon 
the laws of organization observable both in plants and minerals^ 
that the originators of the Gothic style founded their system. A 
knowledge of these constituted the mystery of the societies of 
masons or freemasons ; and, so long as they were understood and 
followed, Gothic architecture continued faithful to its origind 
character; but when those fraternities were abolished, the art itself 
degenerated all at once; and unmeaning, capricious ornament 
11*88 introduced, which at length nearly eflaced all traces of it; 
As a complete contrast to such organization, springing from aik 
iatenal vivifying principle, energy, and stamina, which gave ex^ 
pansibility to the style itself, and modified every minuter detaS 
into varied harmony with each other and the whole, we may 
point to the lumbering, quaint, conceited dulness which stamps 
that of our first James, or to the equally dull and monotonously 
capriciouS| and gaudily pomjpous mode, if not exactly of archi- 
tecture, yet of decoration, distinguished with unhappy celebrity by 
the name of Louis Quatorze. In such fashions — for styles they 
can hardly be denominated— constructive fitness is altogether dis- 
resardedj and mere ^^gilt gingerbread whimsies'^ and gimcrackery 
substituted for art. Although to the ordinary observer Gothic 
architecture may appear equally capricious, — even still more wild 
and extravag;ant in its exuberant and " thick-coming fancies,*'-* 
its richness is not that of factitious, extraneous decoration, but 
may be likened to the efflorescence of a plant, whose stem derives 
nourishment from its concealed roots, and throughout the whole 
of which vegetable life permeates, until it finally manifests itself 
to the eye ripened into the loveliness of the flower. As respects 
the psecise formation of the pointed style, what was the primitive 
germ in it from which its whole scheme gradually developed 
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itsetf is still a secret, and likely ever to remain such, for want of 
that direct historical evidence which it is now almost hopeless to 
look for ; yet there can hardly be a doubt that motives of caa- 
struction, seconded, indeed, by happy skill and exercise of inven- 
tion on the part of the architects in availing themselves of them, 
led gradually, yet also rapidly, to that completion and that unity 
of character by which it continued to be distinguished until it 
verged upon its decline. 

Moller, a name tolerably well known in this country among 
amateurs and antiquaries, perhaps more than among architects, 
is almost the first who, instead of contenting himself with a know- 
ledge of its external forms and characteristics, has attempted to 
inquire into the first rudiments of the constitution of Gotliic 
architecture, by analyzing its peculiar modes of construction. 
His new work, Beytrage zu der Lehre von den Construkiioiien, 
is intended to point out and recommend the practical application 
of the same principles to which he himself has had recourse on 
various occasions, with apparently uniform success. These he 
considers to have lain in establishmg a framework of the whole 
edifice, strongly articulated and firmly united together by inter- 
secting ligatures, and his general views in regard to them may be 
found in his essay " On the Construction of the Buildings of the 
Middle Ages," attached to the recent English translation* of the 
descriptive text to his Denkmdler der Deutschen Baukufnt. 
" Let us compare," he there says, " the strength of a number of 
cords arranged parallel with each other, and of the same number 
when united together by meshes. The latter, where the lengths 
are intersected by knots at small intervals apart, appear to me to 
be the characteristic principle observed in the constructions of the 
middle ages, and one which is deserving of being imitated. And 
for examples of it we may consult the vaultings, roofs, and spires 
exhibited in these very plates of Freiburg. One and the same 



* ThU translation, which matt not be confounded with an incomplete one published 
aeveral jears ago, contains, in addition to the original matter, much useful supple- 
mcntarjf and illastratiTe information in the shape of notes, besides an excellent table 
of all tlie known lineal measures. Although, therefore, chiefly intended to accommo- 
date the purchasers of the large German work, it may be considered in some respect 
independent of that. Yet there are few, we should conceive, professing to have anj 
taste for Gothic architecture, who would not, now that the DgnkmdUr may be obtained 
at 10 low a cost, pass ^ the opportunity of possessius themseUes of a work almost 
essential to atUimne a full knowledge of a style, of which Germany affords specimens 
so distinct in their character from any of our own. It must be admitted that it does 
not contain such as would furnish immediate models for practice here, yet we would 
hardly think so meanly of our architects as to imagine that they take no interest sare 
in what conduces to their interest another way, — little or none m those studies which 
tend to elcTate their art, and extend the tIcws of those who derote themselves to 
them. 
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principle may be detected in them ail." Much, however, as this 
may be in favour of Gothic architecture, proving it to have be^n 
founded upon a correct theory skilfully carried into practice, it 
may be thought couclusive against a new style out of new modes 
of construction, since they must resolve themselves into some 
modification, or else some combination of the two already exem- 
plified in their full perfection in Grecian and Gothic archi- 
tecture. 

It would be idle to look for entirely new elements iu what 
depends upon unchangeable physical laws. Still we would not 
despair, when we perceive how differently the same general prin- 
ciples of formation and structure manifest themselves in opera- 
tion throughout both the animal and the vegetable world, accord- 
ing to the specific purposes to be accomplished. It is very 
possible, therefore, that, by allowing design, instead of entirely 
disregarding or concealing construction, to be in some degree 
controlled by it, we should be directed to congenial decorative 
forms. At the same time, we dare not flatter ourselves that, im- 
portant as they are in themselves, any of the public works of the 
class to which we*have already alluded promise to assist us in 
achieving such aim. Content with exciting admiration as tri- 
umphs of mechanical power and science, whose primary and 
ultimate object is utility, they stop short of the point where art 
commences. They do not even so much as pretend to show the 
slightest deference to its laws, aesthetic beauty being the indis- 
pensable condition of the one, utility and economy of the otliers. 
Little does it avail to insist that utility and fitness contribute in 
marked degree to beauty, which, unless recommended by those 
qualities, must offend the judgment even while it delights the eye ; 
Uiat beauty ought never to be at open variance with them ; that, if 
possible, they should be indissolubly linked together with it is indis- 
putable, but that in themselves they constitute aesthetic beauty is a 
doctrine we must broadly deny. Such beauty makes itself valued 
on its own account alone, and for the pleasurable emotions which 
it excites in the mind independently of ulterior purpose ; whereas, 
if fitness and utility were beauty, it ought to exist in innumerable 
objects which make not the slightest pretension to that quality. 
Those who maintain the contrary ought, by way of showing their 
consistency, if nothing else, to assert that medicine is more deli- 
cious to the palate than the daintiest food, and an apothecary's 
bolus more relishing than a Perigord pate. How architecture is 
to obtain other beautiful forms than those already appropriated, 
it is for architects — those, at least, who can detect all the latent 
and unexplored resources of their art, and who would have con- 
fidence enough to call them to their aid — to discover. They who 
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launch out upon such an undertaking must be prepared to be 
foiled in it ; since to the first adventurers* if not to all, it might 
prove not a whit more successful than any of the vojages made 
for the purpose of discovering a North- West Passage. In all 
such cases, the only certainty we have is, that if we shrink bomk 
the peril attending the attempt| so likewise must we abandon all 
hope of success. 

One thing which we ought not to leave^ as the Spaniards saj^ 
in our inkstand, and which may be shaped interrogatively, is, 
through what sinister circumstances does it happen that, while 
we of this country follow the Grecian style so much more 
closely, our architecture, as exhibited in our public buildings, is, 
with few exceptions, of inferior effect, upon the whole, to build* 
ings of the same class abroad, — less dignified and impressive in 
the ensemble, although more tasteful and correct in certain de« 
tails I Perhaps we should not be altogether wide of the mark, 
were we to ascribe this defectiveness to our trusting too exdii** 
sively to the efficacy of the copied parts alone, and to the com- 
paratively little study bestowed on everything else, which mighty 
by different treatment, be rendered of value m the design. Nei* 
tber do we appear even so much as to suspect that our exces- 
sively punctilious niceness, as far as mere copying goes, serves to 
render our negligence in other respects, and the inequality of our 
taste, the more apparent. Taking all merit to ourselves, it wouM 
seem, for being fastidiously correct, where correctness is no more 
than mechanical imitation, we are apt to limit our ambition to 
that humble scope, instead of bestowing all the greater care 
upon the rest ; which, if it does not fully bear out and support 
the character of the order, or other adopted features from the 
antique, necessarily interferes with them, and thereby disturbs 
and deteriorates the whole. Hence, while the correctness is but 
partial, the incongruousness becomes total. To the same mis* 
taken mode of proceeding, may we also very fairly set down the 
disregard manifested for every other kind of quality and efiect — 
nor are they few-<-which the art is capable of eliciting and ex- 
pressing. 

And yet we have occasionally seen designs that assure us there 
is talent among us which, could it meet with opportunities, and 
obtain fair scope, would give us much superior edifices to almost 
any we now possess. Indeed it is not a little surprising to ob- 
serve the vast difference between ideal architectural compositions 
— of course we do not mean in general — and designs mtended 
for actual execution, even when proceeding from the same mind. 
It looks not much unlike as if, when called upon to provide the 
latter, the architect's powers were all at once paralyzed ; or, as if 
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his chief aim was to comply with such taste as is likely to be 
MinGtioned by those who have the power of selecting — a power. 
we are sorry to say, perfectly irresponsible^ and very frequently 
abused — •sometimes to such a decree as to render competition 
little more than a mere form, subservient to collusion in favour 
of some individual to whose interests every other consideration is 
made to give way.* This calls loudly for correction; and it 
might tend to produce it, were the designs sent in on such occa- 
sions gratuitously exhibited for some days beforehand to the 
public. 

The competitions for the additional new churches now pro* 
posed to be erected will, it is to be hoped, be conducted with 
more attention to architectural merit, and so as to afford no room 
for the suspicion of undue preference. Equally is it to be 
hoped that architects will, on their part, seize the opportunity 
thus presented to them for bringing forward ideas both more 
novel and appropriate for Protestant places of worship than 
either abortive imitations of ancient temples, with no other pre- 
tension to classicality than a portico taken from Stuart ; or those 
Gothic churches shorn of all their beauties, and miserably cur^ 
tailed^ in order to meet the conditions imposed in re^rd to 
economy. Here^ then, an opening presents itself for originating 
a better treatment for subjects of this class — and that both inter- 
nally and externally — than what has been hitherto pnrsued ; and 
surely one may be devised quite as appropriate to actual circum- 
stances as that derived from buildings adapted either to Pagan or 
to Roman Catholic worship. Nor can there be much danger in 
innovating even freely, since, to speak unreservedly, little is risked 
in breaking away from the patterns for buildings of this particular 
class, which the last twenty or thirty years have scattered over 'the 
country. We dare not be too sanguine ; yet, as more intelligent 
and liberal views of the art than were formerly entertained ap- 
pear to be now gaining ground among the profession — among its 
rising generation at least — there ought to be room for hoping 
that the advance made in theory and criticism, together with the 
increased practical resources now at our command, will lead to a 
corresponding degree of improvement in the application of those 
means, and in actual design. 

* A good deal has at various times been said on the subject of competition fn the 
'• ArebiteetoMl Magasine/' and some exceedingly corioos anecdotes illustrarive of U 
hiifC oonit to our knowledge; one especially, wliefe, owing to the unfortunate mistake 
of a name, the infloeQlial person gave all his interest in favour of the wrong candidate, 
who thereby immediateW obtained the preferenoe, the merits of the respective designs 
bfii^ left entirely eat of the (joeiUon. 
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Christopher KoDigtinarki of the ancieiit and noble fiiittilj of 
fioDigtmark, in the Old Mark of Brandenburg* entered dhe 
service of OustaTUS Adolphus during this war, and certainly does 
not appear to have been more actuated bj religious zeal than his 
own comrades. As a soldier he must have distinguished himself, 
since we find him holding separate, and in some measure inde* 
pendent, command of a body of troops ; but we learn that be 
was one of those whose freebooting propensities brought disgrace 
upon the Swedish arms. By plunder he amassed a fortune^ and, 
unwilling probably to forsake so lucrative an occupation* he did 
not choose, it should seem, to consider himself bound by the 
peace of Westphalia* as the Imperial city of Bremen experieseed 
to its cost in the year l657« This appears to have been Konig»» 
mark's last eaploit as belligerent or bandit He submitted to the 

Sneral peace* received the reward of his services from Queen 
iristina in the title of Count, and divers estates both in Sweden 
Proper and in the then Swedish duchy of Bremen, and, r^ 
nouncing altogether his allegiance to Brandenburg, became a 
Swedish subject, and the founder of the Swedish family of 
Konigsmark. 

Upon wealth and honours acquired by converting the militaiy 
profession and the alleged championship of religious liberty into 
mere pretexts or covers for wholesale brigandage* and by a desertion 
of country* natural enough in a freebooter, it might be said that 
there rested a curse. The Count*s two younger sons died early 
and childless ; the one by a fall from his horse; the other, after 
affording promise of legal eminence, wandered over Europe as an 
adventurer, and fell at the siege of Negropont, in the service of 
Venice against the Turks. The eldest* Count Conrad Chris- 
topher, also died young, in foreign service* that of Holland ; but 
he had married in Sweden* and left two sons and two daughters, 
the youngest of whom was the Countess Aurora, whom Voltaire 
has called, ^' the most celebrated woman of two centuries ;" an 
opinion-^^ven he scarcely meant it as a panegyric*-^from which 
we must take leave to dissent ; though we pretend not to deny 
the celebrity of her beauty, or that of her illegitimate son* 

Of Count Conrad's sons* the youngest ran a course nearly 
similar to his younger uncle's ; and the eldest appeared likely to 
do the same* had not his career been cut short by a catastrophe, 
in which his fate was involved with that of a Princess, destined to 
be Queen of England, Sophia Dorothea* wife of George I. Of 
him, in whom the Swedish house of Konigsmark perished, vre 
must speak more at length. 

Philip Christopher, Count Konigsmark* like all those of his 
name and race» forsook his native land and patrimonial estates 
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lor foreign countries, ftnd his etrliest youth he appears to have 
passed in the court and household of the Duke of Brunswick* 
ijttneburg, at Zell \ where, it is said, he was thought a very de« 
sirable match for the Duke's daughter by an unequal marriage, 
until the Emperor, by conferring high rank upon the wife, 
changed the character of the marriage, made her Duchess, and 
her daughter, Sophia Dorothea^ hereditary Princess of Zell. 
Upon^ reaching manhood, or perhaps upon the alteration in 
Sophia Dorothea's rank and prospects^ he left Zell, and entered 
the service of the Elector of Saxony, which some years after- 
wards he quitted, we know not why, fbr that of the Elector of 
Hanover. Be it observed that none of these changes led him 
back to the original country of his family, Brandenburg. 

At the Hanoverian court Konigsmark found, in the neglected 
wife of the Electoral Prince, the daughter of his first foreign 
master, the Duke of Zell. The Princess Sophia Dorothea was 
delighted at meeting again the former playmate, whom she had 
once regarded as her intended husband, and she resumed her 
intimacy with him to a degree which, whether innocent or guilty, 
'^-a point hardly to be determined at this distance of time — was 
certamiy indiscreet. The mass of presumptive evidence however^ 
as well as all the documents collected by Countess Aurora, are 
decidedly in favour of the Princess's innocence and imprudence* 
That upon Count Konigsmark's arrival at Hanover, he awoke a 
sudden and vehement passion in the bosom of Countess Platen, 
the mistress of the old Elector, and the sister of the Electoral 
Princess mistress ; and that, without the least degree of liking, he 
engaged in a criminal amour with her, we learn from a statement 
written by the Countess Aurora, which, we blush for the sex 
while we say it, we cannot extract or even abstract. We mention 
this, however, rather as corroborative of the opinion we have 
advanced concerning the character of the age than as matter of 
imputation against the then spotless though afterwards frail 
Swede; as will distinctly be seen if we add that a maid of honour 
of the Electoral Princess's, upon whose reputation even those 
who wished to discredit her testimony cast no suspicion, in her 
formal examination argued the innocetice of her accused mistress 
upon groundsi at the nature of which we cannot even hint. It 
further appears, from Countess Aurora's paper, that Count 
KbnigamarK at length broke off his intrigue with Countess 
Platen, whose iealousy, both of the Princess and other ladies, 
was so nnbridled and inveterate that the Electoral Princess 
was alarmed, and " entreated him to renew his former inter- 
course with the Countess, for fear of her revenge." 

Strange as such advice from a Princess appears to US| her 
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dread of the profligate termagant's revenge was but too well 
founded. Countess Platen's jealousy becoming frenzy; she first 
thwarted allKonigsmark's hopes of advancement in the Hano* 
verian service, whereupon he resolved to return to that of Saxony. 
He requested permission to resign his Hanoverian regiment, and 
had received his appointment as general from the Elector of 
Saxony, when Countess Platen, exasperated probably at the 
approaching escape of her victim, by exciting the suspicions of 
the Elector^ and the jealousy of the Electoral Prince, brought on 
the catastrophe. From the many papers respecting this affair here 
published we will extract one narrative, that seems authentic in its 
simplicity, after we shall first have stated that a letter from Ko« 
nigsmark's secretary to the Countesses Lowenhaupt and Aurora 
Kdnigsmark, merely stating that the Count had gone out one 
evening, as he frequently did, unattended, and had never returned, 
and that be, the secretary, knew not what to do, produced an 
unnoticed appeal to the Elector from the sisters, and great exer- 
tions to discover what had befallen their vanished brother : — 

" Bernbard Zeyer, a native of Heidelberg in the Palatinate, a wax- 
image maker, and artist in lacker work, was engaged by the Electoral 
Princess to teach her bis art. Being on this account continually in the 
Princess's apartment, he has frequently seen Count Kohigsmark there, 
who looked on while the Princess worked. He once learned in confi- 
dence, from the Electoral Princess's groom of the chambers, that the 
Electoral Prince was displeased about the Count, and bad sworn to break 
his neck ; which this Bemhard revealed to the Princess ; who answered, 
' Let them attack Kooigsmark, he knows how to defend himself ! ' 
Some time afterwards there was an Opera; but the Princess was unwell, 
and kept her bed. The Opera began, and as the Count was absent as 
well as the Princess, first a page, and then the Hqfffourier,** (an officer 
whom not to know does not, we tnist, argne ourselves unknown ; literally 
Englished, bis title should mean. Court Quarter-master, or Court Har- 
binger,) " were sent out for intelligence. Then the Hojffourkr came back 
running, and whispered to the Electoral Prince and then to his Highness 
the Elector. But the Electoral Prince went away from the Opera with 
the Hogfoarier. Now Bemhard saw all this, and what it meant ; and as 
he knew the Count was with the Princess, be left the Opera secretly, to 
warn her ; and as he went in at one door, the other door was opened, 
and two masked persons rushed in, exclaiming, * So ! Here 1 find 
you ! ' The Count, who was sitting on the bed, with his back to the 
door by which the two entered, started up and whipped out his sword^ 
saying, * Who can say anything unbeseeming of me ? ' The Princess, 
clasping her hands, said, < I, a Princess, am I not allowed to converse 
with a gentleman ? ' But the masks, without listening to reason, 
slashed and stabbed away at the Count. But he pressed so upon both, 
that the Electoral Prince unmasked, and begged for his life, whilst the 
H(0<mrier cuat behind the Count and ran him through between the 
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ribs with his sabre, so that he fell, saying, ' You are murderers before 
God and man, who do me wrong.' But they both of them gave him 
more wounds, so that he lay as dead. This Bernhard, seeing all this^ 
bid himself behind the steps of the other room. 

'* Then was this Bernhard privily sent by the Princess to spy out what 
they would do with him. 

*' When the Count was in the vault, he came a little to himself, and 
spoke — ' You take a guiltless man's life. On that I'll die. But do not 
let me perish like a dog, in my blood and my sins. Grant me a parson, 
for my soul's sake ! ' Then the Electoral Prince went out, and the Fourier 
remained alone with him. Then was a stranger parson fetched, and a 
stranger executioner, and the Fourier fetched a great chair. And when 
the Count had confessed, he was so weak that three or four of them lifted 
him into the chair ; and there, in the Prince's presence, was his head 
laid at his feet. And they had tools with them, and they dug a hole ia 
the right comer of the vault, and there they laid him, and there he must 
be to be found." — [If this be correct, the body reported to have been 
found at a later period, under the tioor of one of the Princess's apartments, 
could not be Konigsmark's.] 

** When all was over, this Bernhard slipped away from the castle ; 
and, indeed, Counsellor Lucius, who was a friend of the Princess's, sent 
him one of his livery to save him 3 for they sought him in all corners, 
because they had seen him in the room during the affray. * * • 
And what Bernhard Zeyer saw in the vault, he saw through a 
crack." 

The Electoral Princess spent the remainder of her life in con* 
finement ; but it is to be observed further in her justiBcation, 
that attempts were repeatedly made by the Electoral family to 
effect a re-union betwixt her and her consort, all indignantly re- 
jected by her. It is said that, after that consort had ascended the 
English throne, a similar proposal was made to the lonely Prin- 
cess by some influential persons in this country, to which she 
replied, '< If I am guilty, I am not worthy to be your Queen; if 
I am innocent, your King is not worthy to be my husband." 
Whereupon we must observe that she is one of the few excep- 
tions to our rule of virtue having been unknown to our friends in 
these volumes. What really became of Konigsmark was never 
ascertained. His sisters received several positive assurances of 
his existence in confinement from different persons connected 
with the Electoral Court, and from the imprisoned Princess her- 
self. But he never re-appeared ; and the uncertainty respecting 
his fate served merely to prolong the distress of his family, and to 
enable some litigious relations to prevent his sisters from obtain- 
ingpossession of his estates as his natural and lawful heirs. 

To these sisters we now turn. The eldest, Countess Emilia, 
married Count Lciwenhaupt, a Swedish nobleman of very old 
family and high rank, and it might be supposed thai she would, 
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through such a marriage, have found friendB at court to support 
her own and her sister's claim to the provisional occupation, at 
least, of the family property. But Count Lowenhaupt, according 
to the fashion of the day, had deserted his native land to seek in- 
crease of fortune and professional advancement in foreign service. 
He first entered the Emperor's, and made several campaigns with 
the imperial armies in Hungary ; then, either from some unex- 
plained cause of dissatisfaction, or from the restlessness that 
seems proper to these unpatriotic knights-errant, he exchanged 
the imperial for the Dutch service, and again the Dutch for the 
Saxon« In this last Lbwenhaupt remained for several years, 
although during some of those years Augustus, Elector of Saxonj 
and King of Poland, was, as the ally of Czar Peter, at w*ar with 
Charles aU. of Sweden ; and our Count and Countess appear 
to have thought it a most atrocious piece of cruelty and tyranny 
that the said Count was prosecuted in Sweden as a traitor, in 
arms against his country. Equivocations, to our apprehension, 
tlie most childish and unintelligible, are adduced in their letters 
to prove that he, an officer in the enemy's service, consuming his 
fortune in speculatively raising and training a regiment for that 
service, never actually bore arms against Sweden. Had we been 
so iinfortunate as to be that wife, or son, or brother to Lbwen- 
haupt, we should have deemed it a very merciful interposition of 
Providence that removed him from the world, a victim to grief, 
anxiety, and mortification, before the termination of his trial at 
Stockholm, whither his Countess had gone to move heaven and 
earth in his favour. It does not appear in the letters what legal 
measures ensued upon his death; but they must have been lenient, 
since we afterwards find the widow residing upon the Lowen- 
haupt estate. Before leaving this branch of the Konigsmark 
family, we must observe that we here meet with a redeeming feature 
in the domestic affections. The Count and Countess Lbwenhaupt 
seem to have been faithfully and fondly attached to each other, 
and to their children. But is it not characteristic of the age 
that in the confidential correspondence of this worthy couple, 
we should find not only no idea of public principle, but not a 
word intimating either suspicion of her sister's illicit connexion 
• with the Elector, or anger at, and disbelief of, tlie public gossip 
respecting it, whilst her favour and court influence seem tacitly 
recognised ? 

We now come to the extraordinarily beautiful and accomplished 
Countess Aurora herself. She has usually been represented as 
having accompanied her sister to Dresden, when little more than 
a child, as such having fallen a victim to the seductive arts of the 
libertine ElcvA9r; become the mother of Maurice, the celebrated 
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French General, the Mar^chal de Saxe, and been deserted ; and 
having dedicated the remainder of her life to the cultivation of the 
Muses in a convent. The Editor of these family papers and me* 
nioirs, whilst professing himself an admirer of Aurora, refutes much 
of those apologies for her frailty. He proves that at the period of 
Kbntgsmark's disappearance she was five and twenty, had already 
been surrounded by numbers of lovers, honourable and dishonour- 
able, equals and superiors, whom she had^ at least coquettishly» 
encouraged; and that she repaired alone to Dresden« for the just 
and reasonable purpose of soliciting the Elector to interfere in 
behalf of her brother, who was, it must be remembered, at the 
moment of his disappearance, a Saxon general, and whom she 
firmly believed to be alive in a Hanoverian prison. The inquiries 
of the Elector into the fate of his own officer were civilly eluded 
at Hanover, and do not appear to have been urged with the 
warmth that might have been anticipated from the suit he was 
even then pressing t6 the afiectionate sister. The success of this 
guilty suit is proved by the existence of the Marichal de Saxe, 
called in his youth the Count of Saxony; and with his birth the 
Elector's passion for the lovely mother died away. Countess 
Aurora did not hereupon exactly retire to a convent, in the usual 
acceptation of the phrase, or after the fashion of Madame de 
la Valli^re, but she sought to secure the future post of Abbess of 
Quedlinburs, by obtaining that of coadjutrix in the princely 
abbey, which, since it had become a Protestant establishment, 
imposed no severe restrictions upon its nominally cloistered in- 
mates. The history of this abbey is so remarkable both in itself 
and as illustrative of the changes and corruptions — or reforms, if 
the reader pleases so to call them — of the original feudalism of 
the empire, that we cannot refrain from refreshing our own mind, 
and relieving our picture of vice, by a sketch of its foundation 
and vicissitudes. 

Upon a hill commanding the town of Quedlinburg, stood a 
castle of the old Dukes of Saxony, often inhabited by Henry the 
Fowler, the first and the greatest of the Saxon Emperors, even 
after his election to the sovereignty, and given by him at his 
death, with its domains, to his widow, the subsequently canonized 
Matilda. In the church of Quedlinburg Henry was interred ; 
and adjoining to it Matilda foutided the abbey, with which she 
connected schools for both sexes. She endowed the abbey with 
most of her possessions ; and, assisted by her son, Otho the Great, 
she obtained for it privileges, ecclesiastical and temporal, un- 
exampled, we believe, in the history of nunneries. Ecclesiastically, 
the Abbess of Quedlinburg was exempt from the jurisdiction of 
her diocesan, the Bishop of Halberstadt, and subject to no 
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superior save the Pope^ whilst several cloisters of monks as well 
as of nuns were placed under her spiritual government. In her 
political relations, the Abbess of Quedlinburg was a Princess of 
the empire, entitled to a seat in the college of Princes, and a vote 
at the Diets. The town of Quedlinburg^ with others of inferior 
note and extensive domains, were the property of the abbey, 
which numbered Saxon nobles of higher as well as of lower 
grade amongst its vassals and its honorary officers. The Dukes 
of Saxony enjoyed the high office of its hereditary Protector 
{Schirmvogt). 

A daughter of Henry's and Matilda's appears to have been the 
first abbess, and for a considerable time her successors were prin- 
cesses ; at a later period the daughters of counts of the empire 
attained to the envied dignity. But^ whatever their birth, these 
ecclesiastical princesses appear, almost without exception, to have 
exercised their high functions wisely and holily. The abbesses 
by their prudence, if they could not quite save their subjects from 
the calamities resulting from the wars which so frequently deso- 
lated Germany, at least reduced those calamities to the level of the 
most favoured district. The Quedlinburg domains suffered less 
than those of most other princes, and flourished accordingly. The 
town of Quedlinburg, if it did not rise quite to an equality in opu- 
lence, privileges, and importance with the republican free imperial 
cities, was yet allowed by the sovereign abbesses to enjoy a great 
degree of self-government, whilst it acquired wealth both by 
trade and by the renown of its high schools, which were much 
frequented^ and in which many distinguished men received their 
education. We feel tempted here to give another extract, as 
illustrative of a different state of manners, and of the religious 
opinions or at least sentiments of really devout persons, from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century inclusive, and probably even some-* 
what later: — 

" The bishops of Halberstadt were always engaged in disputes with 
the abbesses of Quedlinburg, respecting the spiritual independence of the 
latter, sanctioned by the Popes. The bishops claimed spiritual jurisdic- 
tion over the abbey, in virtue of the natural subjection of women to men ; 
of ancient custom, which included the whole Harzgau (in which stood 
Quedlinburg) in the diocese of Halberstadt; and they further en- 
deavoured to found a plea upon arbitrary ancient usages. The cele- 
bration of Palm Sunday, professedly intended for the edification of the 
pious, but in fact a scandal to them, was an annually recurring cause of 
dissension. 

*' From the Gospel assigned to that Sunday, was borrowed the pattern 
of a procession which was conducted from Halberstadt to Quedlinburg. 
The bishop, representing the Redeemer, riding upon an ass, under the 
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shade of palm branches,* surroanded by his clergy, and followed by a 
Domerous train, arrived at and entered the abbey church, amidst the 
ringing of bells and shouts of Hosannah ! After high mass he caused 
the abbey relics to be exhibited -, and, with all his attendants and fol- 
lowers, was abundantly feasted throughout the day. The multitudes 
who flocked thither to banquet gratis, for a whole day long, increased 
every year, occasioning inconveniences and annoyances, of which the 
intemperance of the banqueters was not the least. Even in early times 
Otho ill. had recommended the abandonment of this custom. In 1 259 
the abbess offered to purchase an exemption from the Palm Sunday 
celebration with 200 marks of silver -, this the bishop refused^ but he 
assigned certain tithes to the abbey in order to defray the cost. 

" These disputes were repeatedly referred to Rome, and the Popes 
always decided against the pretensions of the diocesans, prohibiting the 
ass procession. But in vain. The utmost that could be accomplished 
was the restriction of the number of horses brought from Halberstadt to 
Quediinburg, upon these occasions, to sixty. It was only the progress 
of the public mind that at length put an end to this blasphemous festival, 
represented by ecclesiastics as an act of, and incentive to, devotion." 

As feudalism declined, so did the splendour, power, and dignity 
of the ecclesiastical princesses of Quediinburg, whose lives were 
long absorbed by incessant struggles in defence of their rights and 
privileges, against diocesans, hereditary protectors, and the Qued- 
iinburg municipality. Towards the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the abbess. Countess Anne of Stolberg, embraced Luther- 
anism, which she established in her abbey and its domains, for- 
feiting thereby some of her lofty privileges and jurisdiction, but 
obtaining in exchange, for herself and her community, emanci- 
pation from claustral seclusion and from the perpetuity of their 
vows; the sisters being thenceforward free to resign the ad- 
vantages of their situations, quit the abbey, and marry. 

The decline of this once princely establishment now proceeded 
rapidly. The abbess was reduced to a fraction of a vote at the 
Diet, her feudal sovereignty became merely nominal, and the de- 
pendence of the town of Quediinburg was rather upon the abbey 
expenditure than upon the will and authority of the abbess. The 
community, never large, decreased in numbers, till it consisted 
merely of the abbess herself, with sometimes a coadjutrix, her 
designated successor, a prioress, a deaconess^ and one single 
canoness. We should say that tliis Lutheran nunnery was 
heavily plundered by the Lutheran Swedish leader. Count John 
Christopher Konigsmark ; in fact Quediinburg and its domains 
never suffered so much as during the thirty years' war. 

The community of Quediinburg was in the sunken condition 

* Query, whether the palm branches were not likewiie repretented by lowlier 
pUnIs ? 
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just described, when the fair, frail, and forsaken Maria Aurora of 
Kcinigsmark sought the appointment of coadjutrix to the abbess, 
Anna Dorothea, a Princess of Saxe^Weimar. The abbess 
appears to have been willing to oblige the Electoral hereditary 
protector of Quedlinburg, by receiving as her heir-apparent bis 
discarded favourite ; but the deaconess and the single canoness^ 
two sister Countesses of Stolberg, were inveterately opposed to 
her pretensions. And it is not the least remarkable feature of 
this age, that two ladies so actively and fiercely inimical to 
Countess Aurora never urged her misconduct, as a fault that 
ought to preclude her aspiring to the sovereignty of a community, 
which appears to have been appropriated exclusively to virgins, 
admitting neither wives nor widows. It is impossible to conceive 
that no whisper had circulated to her discredit, though we do 
not readily appreciate the degree of mystery or publicity that 
attached to her lapse from virtue, which at oue time wears the 
guise of a profound secret, and at another, without any appear-* 
ance of discovery or disclosure, seems generally known* 

Count Maurice was born during Countess Aurora's absence 
from Dresden, professedly upon a canvassing visit to Quedlin* 
burg. His birth and christening by the single name of Maurice 
are registered at Goslar as occurring Oct. 28. 1096, and he is 
called in the register the son of a great lady in the house of 
R. H. C. Winkel, without any name of father or mother. Among 
the letters here published, is one from Countess Aurora to her 
brother-in-law, like most of the others, in execrable French,* 
dated October £9, the day after the birth, very playful, and re- 
lating chiefly to the engaging of actors for the Elector's theatre. 
In the Loweuhaupt correspondence there are letters dated imme- 
diately before and immediately after this $8th of October, in 
which the Countess, who was then residing in her sister's house 
Ht Dresden, mentions her expectation of Auroras arrival oa 
that day, or on the subsequent day, and her disappointment at 
Aurora's repeated delays, but never hints at their cause. Neither 
is there in the published letters, nor, as Dr. Cramer assures us, 
in the unpublished, any mention of the child, — although the 
Countess Lbwenhaupt spent many months with Countess Au- 
rora, and was visited by her husband at a Silesiau estate which the 
latter had purchased, and where Maurice dwelt with his governor, 
preceptor, and a whole educational establishment, — until very 

* For ODr comfort Dr. Cramer generally gives os a German Tersion, but tells as Uiat 
alniovt all the originals are in French, especially the whole correspondence between 
Coout and Countess Lbwenhaupt. One might suppose that they adopted this foreign 
U^naniige as a securit? against the opening of their letters at Oerman poat-oiScca, only 
that we find, when they wished to keep any particular secret safe, they wrote a few 
lines in their mother tongue, i. e. Swedish. 
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many years afterwards^ when he (Maurice) was seeking the 
Dachy of Courland, and Countess Lowenhaupt speaks of him 
as a near relation. In the Count of Saxony's letters to his 
mother^ he only twice names their relationship, though he always 
writes to her as to a mother, to wit, as to the person upon whose 
love he implicitly relies, from whom he expects every thing. And 
though the different governors who had the care of him write to 
her as governors would to a mother, only one plainly calls her so. 
The others merely insinuate as much, the one speaking of Count 
Maurice as ** what she best loves," another as ** the dear 
secret.*' 

There is one other circumstance which we know not whether 
to take as a proof of the skilful concealment of Countess Aurora's 
misfortune, as servants call such awkward accidents, or of the 
prevalent indifference to a in^xn^ faux pas. It is, that the lady, 
subsequently to her son's birth, received many offers of marriagef 
Most of these she declined as inferior to her pretensions ; and 
one, that she would probably have gladly accepted, from the 
reigning Duke of WUrtemberg, appears to have been thwarted 
by the lover who had discarded her, Augustus of Saxony and 
Poland. 

To return to Quedlinburg and the coadjutrixship. Augustus 
zealously supported his cast-off mistress's endeavours to attain 
this maiden sovereignty expectant, until they clashed with his 
own views upon Poland. The contest for the Polish crown was 
to be waged with gold, not steel ; and the Elector of Saxony, 
from the moment of his becoming a candidate for this elective 
crown, thought only of what could be turned into hard cash, to 
bribe his intended subjects and electors. Amongst other saleable 
commodities, be laid his hand upon the hereditary protectorate 
of Quedlinburg. This he sold for ready money to the King of 
Prussia, stipulating, however, for the new protector's sanction of 
Countess Konigsmark's nomination as coadjutrix. It is averred 
that the Elector afterwards underhand prevented her appoint- 
ment, in order to have a pretext, in the purchaser's failure to 
fulfil his engagement, for cancelling the bargain. 

Whatever were the cause, Aurora of Konigsmark failed of the 
coadjutrixship and consequent succession; but obtained the 
second situation in the abbey, both as to rank and emolument, 
that of prioress. As such she incurred censure by her habitual 
non-residence — it should seem that the gay court lady found the 
abbey a dull abode. But we hear of no other objection to her 
conduct, although it can hardly be doubted, from some of the 
letters addressed to her by men of high rank, that this was as 
inconsistent as the birth of her son with her station in a vestal 
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community. Aud if we explain this silence by the veil of mystery 
that would, of course, be sedulously thrown over these her meaner 
transgressions, we must say that to us it appears strangely in- 
decorous that the prioress of a religious establishment should, as 
Countess Aurora did, without any plea of natural connexion or 
necessity, have frequented the Court of Augustus, the licentious- 
ness of which soon became so grossly flagrant that the two dow- 
aser Electresses, his mother and his sister*in-law, together with 
his consort, the Queen of Poland, collectively withdrew from it, 
leaving their places to be supplied by his numerous successive 
and contemporaneous mistresses. We extract a description by 
an eye-witnesS| of one of the most decorous of the courtly festivi- 
ties of Dresden, in which the Quedlinburg prioress was too often 
a partaker: — 

** Field Marshal Count Flemming gave an entertainment which was 
to offer to the court the spectacle of a regular engagement. Here war 
appeared in its beauty. The hosts attacked each other with a well- 
matched fire. Their manceuvres, charges, retreats, in short all their 
movements, bad something in them fearfully comic, since no one was 
hurt. The King appeared on horseback, with Countess Donbof and the 
wife of the Lithuanian General, Potzki (the rival mistresses of the <lay), 
dressed as Amazons $ the other ladies were in coaches and six. After 
the battle the King sat down to table in a large tent, with the most dis- 
tinguished ladies and gentlemen. Two other large tables were laid in 
two other tents, for the rest of the company. During the meal the 
music of cannons, drums, and trumpets, relieved each other's harmony. 
The merriest scene was after dinner. The tables were not removed, but 
the victuals upon them were abandoned to the soldiers. As the bread fell 
short, the Field Marshal, in compensation, ordered a thousand gulden to 
be severally stuck into as many little bits of bread. Then the bands 
sounded a charge, and the soldiers, drawn up in order of battle, boldly 
stormed the well-provided tables, the foremost being overthrown and 
trampled upon by the hindmost, &c. &c» 

'* Then all was cleared away, and dancing followed until seven o'clock 
in the evening. The Field Marshal drank stoutly with his guests, and 
was thoroughly intoxicated. The King was not sober, but committed 
no degrading indecency. I pitied a poor chamberlain who had to stand 
behind his Majesty with a glass of water, and was so unsteady upon bis 
feet that the touch of a fineer would have upset him. Count Flemming 
was beside himself with joy. When the King prepared to depart, 
Flemming fell familiarly upon his neck, saying, ' Brother, I break with 
thee if thou goest.' Countess Donbof, who never left the King's side, 
tried to repress such improprieties ; but Flemming was too happy for 
decorum, lie endeavoured to embrace her, affectionately addressing her 
by the coarsest term in the language. She, who is used to such compli- 
ments from the Field Marshal when drunk, only laughed, and en- 
deavoured to keep him from the King. On their way home, both King 
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and Countess fell from ihetr horses, — bat, thank God, without hurting 
themselves." 

Profuse as was Augustus upon his own pleasures, his liberality 
towards ex-favourites was small ; and the income of the prioress 
of Quedlinburg was utterly inadequate to support the magnifi- 
cence and the extravagance of our Countess Aurora. It was 
ostensibly to solicit the possession of her vanished brother's 
estates for herself and her sister, as also the pardon of her 
brother-in-law's treasons, that she repaired to the head-quarters 
of Charles XII., being further secretly commissioned by Au- 
gustus to negotiate a peace for him, if possible. It is well 
known that the rugged Swedish hero, whether fearing her reputed 
fascinations, or merely in his accustomed contempt for the female 
sex, refused to see his admired countrywoman ; and, although she 
made herself friends amongst his ministers, she failed in all her 
objects. In fact, much as has been said of this celebrated lady's 
permanent influence over her faithless lover, of her talents for 
business, and of her genius for the arts, to all which we appre- 
hend Voltaire's expression adverts, no evidence, as far as we or tier 
posthumous admirer, Dr. Cramer, can discover, remains to attest 
their existence. Her political attempts, and her efforts in behalf 
of herself and her family, were alike unsuccessful ; and if her 
music and her poetry aided her conquests during the period of 
her youth and beauty, they do not appear to have yielded any 
power of captivation that could in later years serve as a substi- 
tute for those failing charms, or afford to herself any source of 
solitary and permanent enjoyment, that could console her for the 
loss of the universal admiration which her beauty had long com- 
manded. 

Countess Aurora of Kiinigsmark never obtained her portion 
of her patrimonial heritage. We know not whether Countess 
Lowenhaupt was subsequently more successful, or what became 
of the ill-acquired Kbnigsmark estates. Aurora spent the re- 
mainder of her life in pecuniary embarrassments and involve- 
ments, and died deeply in debt. 

As to Quedlinburg — to our mind a more interesting subject — 
the few words we have to add concerning it are far from satiis- 
factory. The Kings of Prussia appointed Princesses of their own 
family, although Calvinists, abbesses of this Lutheran community. 
Those abbesses drew their income from Quedlinburg, and resided 
at court. The community, like the abbesses, deserted the abbey, 
and the town languished for want of the accustomed abbey ex- 
penditure. In 1802 the abbey principality was secularized, and 
given as an indemnification to Prussia. It was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the transitory kingdom of Westphalia, and declined yet 
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more as part of that ill-compiled State. On the fall of Napoleon 
and his vassal kingdoms^ Quedlinburg was restored to Prussia, 
but not to its pristine consequence, or even to the provincial 
dignity which it enjoyed upon its secularization. It is no longer 
the residence of the provincial authorities, the seat of provincial 
administration. It has been despoiled even of the abbey archives^ 
which are removed to Magdeburg; and Quedlinburg is now a 
mere country town of little trade and less importance. 



Abt* VI. — Manuel des ComuU. Par Alex, de Miltitz, Cham* 
bellan de S. M. le Roi de Prusse, torn. i. Berlin, 1836. 

A GOOD work on the duties of consular agents was a real desi- 
deratum. That of De Steele, published at Berlin in 1790, is 
not without merit, but is de6cient in fulness of details and illus- 
trations. Those of Borel and Warden, though compiled from 
very good materials, are also deficient in arrangement and clear* 
ness. The theory of the consular office, and a systematical 
delineation of its practical duties, still require the labours of a 
new builder. The work, the first volume of which is now before 
us, is intended to supply these deficiencies, and is particularly 
destined for the instruction of that numerous class of consular 
agents who have not been prepared by special studies for the 
performance of their official duties. The present volume con- 
tains a valuable mass of information on the historical origin and 
development of the consular institution in the interior of the 
countries where it was formerly established ; of the judicial and 
administrative institutions created to supply its place, and to pro- 
mote the interests of commerce \ and the commercial and mari- 
time legislation of the different countries of Europe and America 
from the earliest times to the present day. The second volume 
will complete the work, and will be divided into two parts ; first, 
the origin, development, and actual organization of consulates 
established in foreign countries ; with the stipulations contained 
in treaties and other international compacts since the sixteenth 
century respecting the consulate; second, the laws and ordi- 
nances of different states concerning consuls, with the theory of 
the consulate. It will be terminated by a bibliographical cata- 
logue of the authors cited. 

In the course of their official duties, consuls are frequently 
called upon to consider and decide questions arising under 
foreign laws. In order to fulfil this important part of their 
duties, it is essential that they should have some notion of the 
judicial and administrative institutions created for the advantage 
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of commerce and navigation, and that they should be fully in- 
formed respecting the commercial and maritime legislation of the 
countries where they reside. The learned author has therefore 
very justly deemed it not beside the object of his work to give a 
complete view of the principal monuments of maritime and 
commercial legislation anterior to the seventeenth century^ with 
the successive alterations and improvements in each country 
since that period, and bibliographical notices of the principal 
authors to be consulted, under each of those chronological divi- 
sions. In this manner he has successively traced the history of 
this branch of legislation in France, the Italian States, Spain^ 
Portugal, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, the Germanic Empire, Turkey, and 
the United States of North America. 

Little is known of the commercial legislation of the maritime 
nations of antiquity previously to the establishment of the 
Roman empire. The earlier Roman jurists adopted the mari- 
time laws of Rhodes, not by incorporating them into the text of 
their own code, but in the same manner as the Roman law is 
DOW used by some modern nations, as supplementary to their 
own institutions, and as containing a collection of rules conse- 
crated by the wisdom and experience of a great maritime nation. 
The Emperor Augustus (irst formally incorporated the Rhodian 
laws into the Roman code, and the Emperor Antoninus Pius^ 
being called upon to decide a maritime controversy, declared 
that it was to be determined '* according to the Rhodian laws, 
by which the seas were governed, as his predecessor Augustus 
had decreed." This adoption of the Rhodian laws was con- 
firmed by Justinian in the Code and Pandects : it survived the 
invasion of the western empire by the nations called Bar- 
barians by the Greeks and Romans. These barbarians infused 
new life and vigour into the nations subdued by their heroic 
valour, and the efforts of this new creation soon became mani- 
fest in the institutions of the Italian republics of the middle age. 
Among these, the little commonwealth of Amalfi took the lead 
at a very early period in establishing commercial relatiops with 
the still-surviving eastem empire, and with that of the Arabian 
caliphs. Amalfi was also illustrated by the discovery, in the 
twelfth century, of the celebrated MS. of the Pandects, of 
which no complete copy then existed in the West, although the 
Roman law was never entirely extinguished in what has been 
called the midnight darkness of the middle age. This MS. had 
been imported in the course of trade b^ the Amalfitans from the 
Levant, and was taken by the Pisans m the sack of Amalfi in 
1137^ Pisa itself was sacked by the Florentines iq 1406, and 
this copy of the Pandects taken to Florence, where it is still 
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preserved with great care, whence it has acquired the name of 
the Florentine Pandects. The knowledge of the Justinian legis- 
lation^ which the people of Anialfi had thus acquired^ has per- 
haps given rise to the tradition repeated by Giannone, and so 
many other authors, of a code of maritime laws compiled by 
them, called the Amaljitan table. Every trace of "this code has 
been long since lost, and it therefore seems probable that this 
name has been given to the code of some other maritime people, 
less famous in history, but better entitled to the credit of having 
established such an institution. The Amalfitan table, if it ever 
in fact existed, has perished ; but the Consulato del Mare sur- 
vives to attest the early cultivation of maritime legislation among 
the various communities bordering the Mediterranean Sea. The 
honour of making this famous compilation has been claimed for 
Pisa by Azuni and other Italian writers. This claim rests upon 
the naked assertion of the abbate Costantino Gaetan (who 
wrote in die beginning of the seventeenth century), in his Notes 
upon the Life of Pope Gelasius II., who states that the Con- 
sulato was presented by the Pisans for confirmation to Pope 
Gregory VII. in 1075. If it were true that this code was com- 
piled by the Pisans in the latter part of the eleventh century, it 
must have been written in Latin or Italian. How happens it 
then that no Latin MS. of the Consulato exists either in the 
archives of Pisa or elsewhere ? How happens it that the Italian 
editions, the earliest of which is that of Venice, in 1544, are all 
confessedly translations from the original, in whatever language 
that was written ? 

The jurists in every part of Europe have been so constantly in 
the habit of citing the Consulato from some one of the Italian 
editions, that it is no wonder the tradition which attributes it to 
an Italian origin should have met with such universal faith. But 
no tradition or authority can repel the stubborn fact, that the 
Consulato exists in manuscripts and in printed editions in a lan- 
guage which is neither Italian nor Latm, but a dialect of the 
Romanz, from which the modern French, Italian, and Spanish 
languages have been derived, and which is still preserved in 
several districts of Southern Europe, and with the least altera- 
tion in the Spanish province of Catalonia. The language in 
which the Consulato was originally published points irresistibly 
to one of two great commercial cities, as being the place where 
this collection of laws was first compiled. These are Marseilles 
and Barcelona. If the decision of the controversy depended 
upon superior commercial antiquity, Marseilles would unques- 
tionably carry off the palm from her rival sister. But all the 
oldest manuscripts of the Consulato are written in that dialect of 
the Romanz which was spoken in Catalonia in the thirteenth and 
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fourteenth centuries^ aud which is still spoken in that province 
almost without any niodification of its ordinal structure ; whilst 
the Romanz Provengal, spoken at Marseilles, before the altera- 
tions it experienced under the rule of the princes of the house of 
AnjoU; has much less resemblance to the idiom of the Consu* 
lato. To this almost decisive circumstance must be added the 
fiacts^ that the general opinion of all those who have not attri- 
buted this compilation to an Italian origin (a supposition entirely 
unsupported by proofs), concurs in referring it to Barcelona, 
where the first known editions were confessedly published; 
that the manuscript existing in the royal library at Paris (more 
ancient than any of these editions), was probably written there ; 
and that no historical circumstance, or opinion of any author 
whatever, points to Marseilles or Provence as the place where 
the Consulato was first promulgated, whilst all the authors by 
whom it was cited soon after it was first printed concur in attri- 
buting it to Barcelona. 

As to the time when this compilation was made, it must have 
been previously to the year 1400, since there is no reference in 
it to the contract of insurance, although every other maritime 
contract is distinctly treated. Now it is a well-authenticated 
fact, that the first written laws on the subject of maritime insur- 
ance in the south of Europe appeared in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and that the most ancient of these laws is that 
published by the magistrates of Barcelona in 1435. Had this 
contract been sufficiently known when the Consulato was com- 
piled to have become the subject of legislative regulation, it 
would certainly have been distinctly mentioned. On the other 
band, those writers who carry the antiquity of this compilation so 
far back as the time of St. Louis appear to have been led into 
error by the fabulous documents annexed to all the editions re- 
specting the adoption of the Consulato by different sovereigns 
and republics, beginning with Rome in 1075. The conclusion 
adopted by M. Pardessus, which refers its compilation, at least 
in its present form, to some period between the year 1340 and, 
1400, seems to be founded upon grounds as probable as can be 
attained in a matter so very uncertain as the formation of a work 
which ought to be considered as a collection of maxims and 
usages relative to maritime affairs, rather than a code of positive 
laws or ordinances. The Comulaio, properly so called, must 
not be confounded with the Ordonnances of Barcelona, which 
are subjoined, and by many considered as forming parts of one 
entire code promulgated by the magistrates of that city. It is 
evident, indeed, that the Consulato, in its present form, is not 
the result of a single compilation made at one and the same 
time. Some of the chapters must be referred to a compilation 
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anterior in date to others, which appear to serve as a commeiitarj 
or development of the primitive work. In perusitig the latter 
part, beginning with chapter ccxliii»| we recognize the work of 
another band, which frequently repeats in substance^ and aome- 
times in the same identical terms, the provisions of preceding 
chapters. 

If the Consulate ought not to be considered as a code of mari- 
time laws^ promulgated by legislative authority in the kingdom of 
Aragon> or even as a collection of customs and usages reduced 
to a writteti text, and published by order of the magistrates of 
Barcelona, it may perhaps be conjectured to form such a collec- 
tion^ drawn up for the use of some maritime tribunal, and aug- 
mented from time to time by the more recent judicial decisions 
of the same court of justice. The name of Consuhdo seems to 
point to this origin, that being the appellation by which the com- 
mercial and maritime tribunals in the south of Europe were 
designated at this period. Whoever was the author of the Con- 
sulato del Mare, whether it is to be attributed to private or 
public authority, its compilation must doubtless be referred to 
the same causes which produced the famous Ju^mtns or Riles 
SOleron, which Were also a collection of maritime customs or 
usages ; and it may be said that circumstances were even more 
favourable to the compilers of the Cousulato, since Barcelona, 
Marseilles, Valencia, and other commercial cities of the Langue 
ffOc already possessed, in the fourteenth century, a great body of 
maritime legislation under the name of statutes or customs. 
These written codes, besides a certain number of local ordi- 
nances embracing positive regulations, contained many general 
rules and principles which time had gradually consecrated in the 
practice of Mediterranean commerce. These statutes were 
generally written in Latin, a language which, though still fami- 
liar to jurists, had already become a dead language to the great 
mass of society, and consequently to the class of merchants and 
navigators. This class was therefore deeply interested in pos- 
sessing a concise manual of maritime jurisprudence like the Con- 
sulato, written in the vulvar tongue, and m a style of the most 
perfect simplicity, though its author or authors were evidently 
men of extensive learning, deeply versed in the prhiciples of the 
Roman law, the Basilics, and the legislation of those cities of 
France and Spain which carried on trade and navigation with 
the Levant. These qualities soon acquired for this collection a 
wide-spread reputation, whilst the general wisdom and equity of 
its decisions caused it to be adopted by all the maritime states 
on the borders of the Mediterranean Sea,^ as supplementary to 
their own local usages, customs, and ordinances. Its value in 
these respects is still acknowledged, after the lapse of four cen- 
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turiesy by all the maritime natioAB of Europe and America. 
With some of these nationsi its principles have been incorporated 
into their written statutes and ordinances ; with othersy they are 
adopted as authoritative rules of judicial decision ; and with all^ 
they possess great weight as embodying the collected wisdom 
and experience of the most renowned commercial states of the 
middle age. This remarkable monument of maritime jurispru- 
dence is constructed of materials coeval with the earliest dawn 
of European commerce. It embraces not only the elementary 
rules for the decision of controversies growing out of civil con> 
tracts relating to trade and navigation in time of peace^ but 
expounds the leading principles then recognized as to the rights 
of maritime war and neutrality. Among others,' it explicitly 
recognizes the right of visitation and search of neutral vessels on 
the high seas in time of war by the belligerent cruizers ; of 
carrying these vessels into port for adjudication in a tribunal of 
the belligerent state ; and prescribes the rules to be observed 
for the payment of freight to the neutral master on goods con- 
demned as prize of war. It furnishes, therefore, a most con- 
clusive autliority as to the so-much contested question, whether 
fne skips make free goods^ a rule which, however just, equitable, 
and convenient in itself, and whatever efforts may have been 
made at different periods to incorporate it into the international 
code by means of special compacts, certahily formed no part of 
the primitive law of nations, as evidenced in the constant usage 
of maritime states, except so far as that usage has been affected 
by these compacts. 

All the editions of the Consulato del Mare now extant com- 
Bieoce with a series of forty*two chapters relative to the election 
of the judge-consul of Valencia, and the proceedings before 
that jurisdiction. This series of chapters may be properly con- 
sidered as a code of procedure or practice in maritime causes, 
drawn up for the use of the city of Valencia, to which King 
Pedro IlL had granted a special maritime judicature in 1283. 
This code was certainly compiled subsequently to that date, as 
the grant is frequently referred to in the course of its provisions. 
After these forty-two chapters follows No. xliii., being a statute 
made for the island of Majorca by King Jayme I. (who died in 
1875)> relative to the oath to be taken by the advocates entitled 
to plead causes in the tribunals of that island. This chapter is 
followed by another, numbered xliv., relative to the measurement 
of the tonnage of vessels trading to Alexandria in Egypt. I'hen 
comes the true Consulato, the first chapter of which is num- 
bered xlvi. The printed editions contain no chapter xlv. ; but 
the MS. in the royal library at Paris contains two chapters on 
the measurement of vessels, which exactly supply this chasm. 
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The printed editions indicate the termination of the proper 
Consulato with chapter ccxcvii. in these terms, — Fins aci avem 
parlat de les leys t ordinafions de odes maritims mercantivoh^ 
&c. ; and the MS. already referred to, in the following equally 
expressive terms, — Finit es lo libre i acabat, gloria laor sia dada 
a Jesu Christ. Amen, But the work is furtner continued in a 
regular series of chapters upon maritime captures, commencing 
with No. ccxcviii. and ending with No. cccsxxiv. This is again 
followed by a document of the pretended confirmation of the 
Consulato by various sovereigns and commercial republics, and 
various local ordinances having no proper connexion with the 
principal work. 

The Consulato was translated from the Catalan into the Cas- 
tilian language, and published at Valencia in 1529, by FraDcisco 
Dias Romano. A second Spanish translation was made bj 
Cayetano de Paleja, and printed at Barcelona in 17d'i, in one 
folio volume. A third was published by the learned Capmany 
at Madrid in 1791> accompanied with the original text, forming 
the first volume of his collection, entitled Codigo de las Cottum-' 
bres Maritimas, The earliest Italian translation was that pub* 
lished at Venice in 1544 by Pedrozano, and which he dedicated 
to Thomas Zamona, then consul of the Emperor Charles V. in 
that city. The original edition of this translation has become 
very rare, but it has been frequently reprinted. It is full of 
errors and obscurities, arising either from the defects of the 
text from which the translation was made, or from the translator's 
imperfect knowledge of the original language. Casaregis has 
endeavoured to correct these errors in his edition, published with 
a commentary or gloss, in the third volume of the works of this 
author, printed at Venice, in four volumes folio. Three transla- 
tions exist in the French language, the first made from the 
Italian version by Mayssoni, an advocate at Marseilles, and pub- 
lished in that city in 1576. The second was published by 
Boucher at Paris in 1808. Both these translations are full of 
errors, and the notes appended to the latter work have contri- 
buted to diffuse the most absurd notions respecting the origin 
and history of the Consulato. The best translation of this 
famous work which exists in any language is that of M. Par- 
dessus, published in his great collection of the maritime and 
commercial ordinances of Europe. It contains the original text 
of the edition published in 14^4 in folio, at Barcelona, placed 
opposite to the French version drawn up by M. Pardessus, from 
a literal translation made by M. Llobet, a Barcelona merchant 
established at Marseilles. The editor has cited under each 
chapter the works of Clairac, Targa, Casaregis, Valin, Enc6ri- 
gon, and other authors, who have commented upon the Con- 
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sulato. The chapters of the Consulato relating to prize law 
have been translated into English by Dr. Robinson, and pub- 
lished in a little work entitled CoUeclanea Maritinia. The 
Italian version is the only one cited by the English civilians, who 
appear to be wholly unacquainted with the original Catalan 
editions or Spanish translations. 

The collection of maritime customs called the Roles d'Oleton, 
or Jugemens d!Oliron^ appears to have been known to the com- 
pilers of the Consulato, by whom its decisions are frequently 
copied, sometimes in the same identical terms, and in other 
instances with the modifications and explanations which expe« 
rience had suggested. The supposed English origin of the 
Roles (TOleron, attributed by Selden and other writers to Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion, has been sufficiently refuted by M. Pardessus. 
There is no longer any doubt respecting their French origin, but 
by whom, or when, or where this very ancient compilation was 
made, still remains a matter of the greatest uncertainty. Vague 
tradition indicates the isle of Oleron as the place where it was 
first promulgated, all the MSS., both in France and England, 
bearing the title of Rooles d'Olcron, and several of these manu- 
scripts, with all the French printed editions, conclude with this 
ftnale, " temoin le seel de fisle d' Oleron," But there is nowhere else 
in the different articles of this collection any mention of OI£ron ; 
the ports of Bordeaux and La Rochelle, and the coasts of Brittany 
and Normandy, being alone specified. It seems, therefore, certain, 
that they are not the records of local customs peculiar to that 
island, but only received there as a dependency of the duchy of 
Aquitaine. They formed the common maritime law of that 
duchy, as well as of Normandy and Brittany, and even of 
England under our kings of the Norman line. Clairac, whose 
work was published in 1647^ attributes their compilation to EI6- 
nore of Guienne, but without citing a single historical authority 
to support his assertion respecting a fact which occurred five 
centuries before his time. Nor is there any thing iu the matter 
or style of the Roles or Jugemens to induce us to attribute their 
publication to any sovereign legislative authority. The formula 
by which each article is terminated, " lei est le jugement" suffi- 
ciently attests that they do not constitute a code of laws promul- 
gated by the supreme power of any state, but a mere collection 
of precedents and decisions in maritime cases. The text of this 
compilation, most generally known and most frequently cited, 
bodi in France and in other countries, is that published by 
Clairac in his Uset Coutumes de la Mer, printed for the first time 
in 1647. He copied this text from a book less known in the 
present day than his own, composed by Garcie Ferrande, printed 
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for the first time in 1541 under the title of Grand Rouiier ie la 
Mer. The most ancient English translation is also entitled 
Ratter of the Sea, and was first published by W. Copland, with- 
out date, and republished by Godolphin in his View of the Admi- 
ralty Jurisdiction. M. Pardessus, who has bestowed great pains 
upon the critical examination of the R6le$ d'Oliron, concludes, 
as the result of his laborious inquiries, that they were not com- 
piled at one and the same time, but that the whole collection 
may be divided into four several parts of distinct origin. The 
Jirst consists of twenty-five articles, which the learned editor calls 
primitive, because they are the only articles found in the MSS. 
of the Bodleian and Cottonian libraries, and in the Castilian and 
Flemish versions^ The ucond part consists of two articles (the 
£dd of the edition of Garcie, and the 2Sd and £4th of Clairac), 
which are not contained in any of the English MSS., nor in the 
Castilian and Flemish translations. The third part consists of 
eight articles added to the first in the collection so often cited by 
the English civilians^ called the Blach Book of the Admiralty ; 
which articles are evidently of English origin, and may be re« 
ferred to the time of Richard I. or Henry III. It is perhaps 
owing to this circumstance that the English jurists have claimed 
for the whole collection an English origin, and attributed it to 
the reign of the first of these kings of the Norman line. Finally, 
the fourth part, consisting of twenty-one articles, which had 
never been published until they were printed by Garcie, in his 
Routier de ia Mer. From the style of language of this part, it 
is evident that it must have been composed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The primitive parts of the Roiet d^Oliron were probably 
first reduced to writing in the eleventh century, after havmg been 
long preserved in oral tradition. Their language, as published 
by Clairac, is the old French of the time of Francis I., the 
period when Garcie published his Routier de la Mer, from 
which Clairac copied his text. The habit of copyists modern- 
izing the language of MSS. would naturally be employed in the 
editions which were intended for practical use in France. But 
the English MSS. preserve the old Normnn-French| without 
any admixture of Gascon expressions, or more modem French ; 
from which we may conclude that they contain the oldest text 
now extant, if not the true text of the original compilation of 
the R6le$ d'Oliron. 

The next most remarkable collection of maritime customs 
noticed by M. de Miltitz is that known by the name of the 
Supreme Maritime Laws of Wisby — Ilogeste Water^Recht tho 
Wisbg, and which has been represented by the northern jurists 
and historians as the most ancient monument of commercial 
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jurisprudence of the middle age. The early fame of the em- 
porium whose name it bears — ^the capital of the isle of Goth* 
land^ and which had become in the twelfth century the great mart 
of the Baltic, and the resort of merchants and navigators from 
western Europe, and even from Asia — naturally gave rise to this 
supposition, and swelled into exaggerated importance a collec- 
tion which is certainly not older than the fourteenth century, and 
which has evidently been compiled from the R6les d'Oleron, and • 
the maritime customs of the Low Countries. The most probable 
conjecture respectmg the formation of this collection refers it to 
the work of some private compiler, who brought together the 
various customs and laws by which the different factories of 
foreign merchants established at Wisby, with special immunities, 
were governed as a matter of privilege. The most ancient 
known copy is the edition published at Copenhagen in 1505, 
very soon after the first introduction of printing into Denmark ; 
it is entitled in the commencement, — ner beghynt dot hogeste 
Water-Recht, — Here begins the supreme maritime law: it termi- 
nates with these words, — Hyr endet dat Gothlandsche IVater- 
Recht dat de gemeyne Koppmau und Schippers geordineret win 
gemakt hebben to Wisby^ — Here endeth the Gothland maritime 
law which all the merchants and ship-masters have made and 
ordained at Wisby. This collection must not be confounded 
with the code called the Wisby Stadt-Tag, the third book of 
which comprises several provisions respecting commerce and 
navigation, which M. Pardessus has published in his work. 
This code was compiled and promulgated under the auspices of 
Magnus II., King of Sweden and Norway, who reigned from 
1320 to 1365. The Wisby Hogeste IVater-Recht has been 
translated into English, and published in the work entitled A 
Treatise of the Dominion of the Sea, in that called The Laws and 
Institutions of the Admiralty, and in Postlethwayfs Dictionary 
of Commerce, vol. ii. 

The commercial legislation of the renowned Hanseatic league 
has hitherto attracted much less attention than the history of its 
political constitution. Even the latter was very imperfectly 
known oat of Germany until the recent publication of the con- 
tinuation of Sartorius's history by Dr. Lappenberg, and the work 
of the latter, entitled Urkundliehe Geschichte der deutschen Hanse. 
The history of the Confederation, published ih French by Mallet, 
is nothing but an abridgment of the two first volumes of Sarto- 
rius, inaccurately trarislated, with a continuation compiled from 
the elementary books used in the common schools of Germany. 
The history of its maritime jurisprudence has been succinctly 
but clearly developed by M. Pardessus, in a preliminary disser- 
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tation to his edition of the Hanseatic couimercial ordinances, 
published in the second volume of his great work. M. de Mil- 
titz has embodied in his own work a rapid view of the vicissi- 
tudes of the rise, decline, and fall of the Confederation, with an 
account of its commercial legislation as exhibited in the different 
ordinances framed in the general congress, or by the particular 
members of the league, such as Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, &c. 
The Hanseatic league rapidly declined and fell, as soon as the 
original circumstances which had given rise to its formation had 
ceased to exist. The interests of so many different cities, widely 
separated from each other, in various lands, and surrounded by 
the dominions of powerful neighbours, soon ceased to be the 
same, when the discovery of a passage to the East Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and of the New World, gave a new direc- 
tion to the commerce of Europe, and broke up the monopoly 
which the Hanseatic towns had so long enjoyed from their enter- 
prise, skill, and political dexterity in availing themselves of the 
inferior civilization and improvement of other countries. Be- 
sides, the league was ever deficient in a supreme federal head of 
sufficient vigour to give effect to its common resolutions against 
refractory members, llie thirty years' war, which desolated Ger- 
many, and dissolved all the political ties which bound the empire 
together, undermined the Hanseatic Confederation, which was 
reduced from seventy-two cities, of which it consisted in the fif- 
teenth century, to fourteen in I6l2. During the troubles of the 
thirty years' war, the cities of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, 
Mere exclusively entrusted with the care of the common concerns 
of the league. These three cities formed with each other a 
closer union in 1630 and 1641, to which Dantzic subsequently 
acceded, and they vainly endeavoured, after the peace of West- 
phalia, to revive the federal congress. The last meeting of this 
assembly was held in l669, and composed only of deputies from 
Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, Dantzic, Cologne, and Brunswick. 
From this time the original league was superseded by the more 
imperfect union which still subsists for certain purposes between 
Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen. These three original Han- 
seatic towns have preserved their independence from total ship- 
wreck, through the jealousy of the great powers, and their 
common utility to all nations as free ports, where the commerce 
of all enjoys equal privileges. 

The M'ork known by the name of Guidon de la Mer, compiled 
in France by some unknown author in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, contains a rich collection of principles and deci- 
sions respecting the law of insurance, which was then beginning 
to receive that development which has since converted it into a 
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science. The substance of this and other old French law 
works was incorporated into the famous ordinances of Louis 
XIV. promulgated in l673 and 168 1, the first under the title of 
Ordonnance du Commerce, and the second under that of Ordon^ 
nance de la Marine. The Ordonnance on Commerce is sup- 
posed to have been principally compiled by Jacques Savary, an 
intelligent merchant, author of the Parfait Negotiant, a valuable 
work containing a commentary upon the Ordonnance. The 
Ordonnance de la Marine is a code of still greater merit, which 
embraces the general principles of maritime jurisprudence appli- 
cable to civil contracts, as well as captures and prizes in time of 
war. It was soon received as authority throughout Europe, 
together with the admirable commentary of Valin, the study of 
which prepared the mind of Lord Mansfield to lay the founda- 
tions of that vast fabric of commercial law reared by him and 
his successors on the English bench. These two codes, with 
the works of Valin and Pothier, furnished the principal materials 
from which was^ constructed the Code de Commerce, promulgated 
in 1807 by the Emperor Napoleon, of whom it may be said, as 
of Justinian, that ** the vain titles of his victories are crumbled 
into dust ; but the name of the legislator is inscribed on a fair 
and everlasting monument." This code, established throughout 
the vast extent of the French empire and its vassal kingdoms, is 
still preserved as law in France, Belgium, the Prussian Rhine 
province, in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom (except Venice), 
and in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. It is certainly a proof 
of the great intrinsic merit of this and the other codes promul- 
gated under the auspices of Napoleon, that they should still be 
retained in countries where they were originally established as 
badges of conquest. 

It would be obviously impossible to follow the learned author 
of the work before us through the immense detail of his analysis 
of the existing laws and judicial institutions of the various mari- 
time countries of Europe. This laborious and difficult task has 
been executed with the greatest skill and success; and whoever 
has occasion to consult his book, will find in it an inexhaustible 
source of information on these subjects, equally useful to the 
merchant, the jurist, and the consular agent. We look forward 
with great interest to the appearance of the second part of the 
work, which more immediately concerns the practical duties of 
the consular office, and which cannot fail to be of still more 
general utility. 
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Abt. VII. — Kritische Geschichie der Erfindunff der Buchdruck- 
crkuHst durch Johatm Gutenberg zu Mainz, oegleilet mit einer, 
vorkin noch uie angestellien, genaueu Priifun^ und ganzUchen 
Beseiiigung der von Shonflin und seinen Anhangern i^erfochte- 
nen Ampriiche der Stmt Strassburg, und einer neuen Unter- 
suchung der Ansprtkhe der Stadt Harlem und voHstandigen 
Wideriegung ihrer Verfechter Junius Meerman, Koning^ Dib- 
din, Otiley, undEbert. Von J. Wetter. Mitdreizehn grossen 
Ta/eln voll sehr genauer Facsimiles. (Critical History of the 
lovention of Printing by John Gutenberg at Mayence, accom- 
panied by (what has not hitherto been attempted) a thorough 
testing and perfect disproval of the Claim of the City of Stras- 
burg, as advanced by Schopflin and his followers, together 
with a new Examination of the Claim of the City of Haerlera, 
and a full Refutation of its defenders, Junius Meerman, Koning, 
Dibdin, Ottley, and Ebert. By J. Wetter. With thirteen large 
plates of very perfect Facsimiles.) Mainz, 1836. Svo. pp. 
806. 

When we consider the important changes which the Invention of 
Printing has already brought about in every quarter of the poli- 
tical and moral world, — when we remember the power which that 
invention must exercise over those great questions which now in- 
terest all classes of society, questions, the answers to which are 
pregnant with the most decided influence over the unveiled destiay 
of thousands } et unborn, — we cannot but look upon the inquiry as 
to when this happy combination of human experience with human 
foresight was first effected, as one of considerable interest. That 
man whose inventive powers unlocked those treasuries of learning 
which had been before sealed up from all but the rich and the 
"^^Slity^ — tl^^t uian whose genius snatched from misery and bar- 
barism, the vassal and the bondsman, and made them partakers 
with the lords of the earth of the choicest gifts of wisdom and of 
knowledge, — that man deserves indeed to be reverenced and held 
in remembrance by his fellow men. That man was John Guten- 
berg of Mayence, whom all Germany now delights to honour, 
and whose claim to the proud title of Inventor of Printing has 
been, we think, most clearly and successfully established by Dr. 
Wetter, in the volume to which we now call the attention of our 
readers. 

The course of inquiry which Dr. Wetter marked out for him- 
self, on undertaking the volume in question, was to ascertain the 
origin of Printing, not the origin or invention of printing from 
solid blocks, but to discover from whom, at what period, and at 
what place, arose the felicitous idea of employing moveable types. 
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of whatever material^ and of combining them so as to form whole 
pages, and thereby perfect books. In this single idea, indeed, 
lies the whole merit of the invention, for it is clear that all that 
has since followed has been but a working out of that idea ; it 
being manifest that the attempt once made, and that successfully, 
to print a single page with moveable types, it would very soon lead 
to the second thought — that the labour of cutting an indefinite 
number of the same letter might easily be avoided, by making the 
first letter a form from which a fitting mould might be contrived, 
wherein to cast as many letters as circumstances might render 
desirable. And he in whose active mind this primary idea was 
first conceived was John Gutenberg; and Mayence was at once 
the birth-place of the artist and of his invaluable art. 

John Gutenberg was the younger son of Frielo Gensfleisch,* 
by £lse zum Gutenberg, heiress and sole child of Claus von Gu« 
tenberg of Mayence, the last of his family. His birth must have 
taken place between the years 1393 and 1400; and the name 
which he assumed as the representative of the family of his mater- 
nal grandfather was Johann Gutenberg genannt Gensfleisch. 

The intestine feuds between the patricians and the burghers, 
which at the commencement of the fifteenth century disturbed 
Mayence, and obliged many of the patrician families to quit that 
city, and take up their residence in the neighbouring states, ap* 
pear to have occasioned Gutenberg's first departure from the place 
of his nativity. 

In 1430 he is at all events found to be an alien from his native 
city ; and, four years afterwards, we see him resident at Stras- 
burg. From the old proceedings before the judicial tribunals of 
this latter city, which Schopflin discovered among the municipal 
archives in 1745, we learn that, between the years 1456 and 1438, 
Gutenberg had communicated to a citizen of Strasburg, Andreas 
Dritzehn by name, the art of polishing stones ; that he afterwards 
became a partner with the above-named Dritzehn in a specula- 
tion by which they hoped to realize great profits ; and further, 
that, after the death of the said Dritzehn, which took place at the 
termination of the year 1438, he, Gutenberg, was summoned 
before the municipal authorities of Strasburg by the brother of 
the deceased, in consequence of his having refused to admit him 
into the partnership. This proceeding gave rise to a long ex- 
amination of witnesses ; and in their evidence, which, as we have 



* It would certainljf have afforded maUer of delight to old Aubrey to have added to 
bis chapter on " Name Fatalities," the fact that he who indented the art b^- which, in 
ti)e commerciai production of books, tlie^«iiMi-fitiii was entirely superseded, was hiiu* 
self called Gotm-FUih, (Gensfleisch,) or, as it was latinized by one of his admirers^ 
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already noticed, Schopflin discovered in 1745, mention is made, 
though in very ambiguous terms, and in very obscure passages, 
of a *• Press;' " Forms," and " Printing:' 

In spite of the obscurity in which the whole of the matters 
treated in this document are involved, it has hitherto been looked 
upon as clearly referring to the art of printing with moveable 
letters, and of establishing the claim of Strasburg to be considered 
as the birth-place of that art. Dr. Wetter, on the contrary, b of 
opinion, and it seems to us very properly so, that the printing io 
question was nothing more than printing from solid blocks ; and 
that his readers may be enabled to judge how far his views are 
well founded, he reprints the document verbatim, from the copy 
printed by Schcipflin in his well-known work, '' Findiciie typo- 
graphical' accompanying such reprint by notes in support of his 
opinion; and which, as we have already said, appears to be 
founded on reasoning which it is impossible to resist. ^Fbis 
document is followed in Dr. Wetter's book by a chronological 
abstract of the facts produced iu evidence, which our limits com- 
pel us to omit, with the exception of one or two passages which 
have the strongest reference to the points under consideration. 
It appears then, from the testimony of some of the witnesses, 
that shortly before Christmas-day, 1438, Gutenberg sent his ser- 
vant to Andreas Dritzehn and Andreas Heilmann, two of bis 
partners, to fetch away the ** forms:* And here we may remark 
at once, that Dr. Wetter shows very clearly that the term form, 
when used in this process, does not bear the meaning attached to 
it in the printing offices of the present day, where it is used to 
express the body of type set up ready for the press, but means 
either engraved blocks, the engravers of which were at that time 
called fonnschneider, form-cutters ; or else, which seems most 
clearly established, forms for casting metal mirrors, the production 
of such articles, for sale at the great religious jubilee held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, being one of the objects for which the partnership be- 
tween Gutenberg and his associates had been formed. We next 
learn that on the 27th of December Andreas Dritzehn lay sick in 
the chamber of Mydehart Stocker; and that, immediately after 
his death, which took place in the course of Christmas, Gutenberg 
said the " press" must be sent for : he was afraid lest any body 
should see it, for that people wanted to do so ; and that he sent 
his servant Beildeck to take it to pieces {do sante er hinen hieht 
harjn su zur legen), and to invite Glaus Dritzehn to a conference 
with him at St. Arbagast, where he resided. 

The servant M'ent, according to his own statement, to Claus 
Dritzehn, with Gutenberg's request, that he would not show the 
press which he bad in his possession to any one, but go to the 
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press and open the two screws whereby t/ie pieces would foil from 
one another, and that he should lay the pieces either in the press 
or upon it, so that no one might remark what it was. At the 
same time Anton Heilmann, it appears, sent to Conrad Sahspach^ 
who had made the press and knew all about the matter, to take 
the pieces from the press, and to separate them from one another, 
so that no one might know what it was. 

This chronological statement is immediately followed by a 
series of extracts from the writings of all those bibliographers 
who have made the Strasburg process the subject of their con- 
sideration, Dr. Wetter detailing their views in their own language, 
while he keeps up a running fire of commentary upon their state- 
ments and opinions, in the shrewd notes by which the extracts arc 
accompanied. Schbpflin, as the first who printed the trial in 
question, leads the way ; and some estimate may be formed as to 
the manner in which the expressions used in the document in 
question have been strained, by the supporters of the claims of 
otrasburg, to imply what they by no means express, when Schop- 
flin in his comments upon it, speaks of Gutenberg sending his 
servant Beildeck to Claus Dritzehn, with a request that he would 
take the four pages (?) (pagina) out of the press, — the word page 
never once occurring, the term used by all the parties who speak 
upon the point being invariably '' stiicke" pieces. Again, Schopf- 
lin says that Dritzehn was not to show the press to any one, 
but without delay to open the little screws, by which the colnmns 
were held together, whereby the letters tcould fall from one another, 
and the matter thereby remain concealed. Who would believe after 
this that the original says nothing about columns or letters, but 
merely that Dritzehn was to open the screws {wirbelin) of the 
press, whereby the pieces {stiicke) would fall from one another, — 
that he should then lay those pieces in or upon the press, so 
that nobody might see or make out their use.* 

Having resolved in his own mind to gratify his long cherished 
prejudices, and award to Strasburg the honour of being the birth- 
place of printing, Schopfiin readily saw in the obscure and doubt- 
ful terms used in this judicial document a clear and satisfactory 
detail of the origin, nay more, of the whole process of printing by 
means of moveable types ; and, as he jumped thus readily to his 
conclusions, it is not to be wondered at, that a careful and minute 



* " CIaus Dritsehn solte gon uber die pressen unci die niit den zweijcn wirb«lin iiff 
dun, so fielent die ft'dckc von einander. Dieselbcn stiicke soUie er dann in die preue 
Oder ufF die pressc legen, so kuntc darnach nieroan gesehen, noch ut gemerken."— 
loiTpnU Beideck's Evidence, WetUr, p. 61. 
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investigation of the evidence adduced upon this trial satisfied 
Schopflin that Gutenberg practised this art at Strasburg, not 
indeed with his own hands, but that he was the inventor aud 
director of the work. Why Gutenberg should not have practised 
it with his own hands at Strasburg, seeing how actively he busied 
himself in that way^ some few years afterwards at Mayence, 
Schopflin never thought to inquire. Had he entered into a 
further investigation of this part of the case, he might have been 
staggered by the difficulty of finding a satisfactory explanation 
why Gutenberg, who at Mayence had all his attendants sworn to 
secresy, should at Strasburg, instead of having the whole process 
of his wondrous invention cariied on under his own eye, and 
having the requisite machinery and materials for it in his own 
possession, have entrusted all these to the charge of the neediest 
of his associates. One passage, however, of Schiipflin's book 
will serve to show how imperfect was his knowledge, or how con- 
fused were his ideas, relative to the subject upon which he was 
treating. Instead of seeing that the first step to Gutenberg's 
invention was his actually applying the art of printing from 
wooden blocks to the production of books, be says in his ** Vinr 
dicia" page 11,^' Gutenberg discovered and practised the art of 
printing with carved letters at Strasburg before Schbffer invented 
matrices, or Coster block books, — antequam matrices invenerat 
Schoefferus el tabellas Costerus" 

Our limits will not, of course, admit of our entering into an 
examination of the various opinions which this process against 
Gutenberg has drawn from those who have made it the subject of 
their remarks. We must, therefore, content ourselves with con- 
tending for that interpretation of the evidence, which common 
sense points out as the most obvious, looking at the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the words, and which is also that most satisfactorily 
borne out by subsequent events. In fact, the whole claim of the 
city of Strasburg to be considered the birth-place of typography, 
like that of Haerlem (of which we shall speak hereafter) is 
founded upon the error of confounding the production of books 
by means of solid blocks with the invention of printing properly 
so called. 

Gutenberg undoubtedly made this first step towards his great 
discovery at Strasburg. At Strasburg, too, the first printing 
press ever constructed was made under his directions, for the 
purpose of taking oflf impressions from the blocks, which process 
had previously been effected by means of a rubber, a mode of 
operation which not only rendered it impossible to print upon 
both sides of the paper, but gave a polish to the side to which the 
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rubber was applied. Gutenberg's application of the press, a 
modification probably of the wine press, or some other press 
in general domestic use, not only prevented the waste of paper, 
which the rubber occasioned by rendering one side of each leaf 
of no avail for the purposes of printing ; but furthermore, as it 
appears from the evidence itself, it enabled Gutenberg to produce 
a greater number of impressions in a given time, by printing from 
four blocks at once. 

Such, it is evideut, was the full extent of Gutenberg's discovery 
at Strasburg. Had he succeeded in bringing to any degree of per- 
fection the art of printing from moveable types at Strasburg in 1438, 
we should hardly find him at Mayence, in 1460, retrograde to the 
printing them from solid blocks. Had he withdrawn from a 
partnership formed for the purpose of turning to account an in- 
vention of such importance, and which promised to realize such 
extensive profits, is it probable that all his co-partners, who were 
inhabitants of Strasburg, would have agreed, with one consent, to 
drop all further proceedings in th^ business i Had he succeeded 
so far as the advocates of the Strasburg claims would have us 
believe him to have done, the silence upon this point observed by 
the earliest printers of that city would indeed be remarkable. When 
Gutenberg himself, at the end of the Catholicon of 1460, pro- 
claimed Mayence to be the seat of the invention, what was there 
to prevent Mentel and Eggestein, the earliest Strasburg printers, 
from contradicting that assertion if it were not founded in fact ; 
and, while they at once acknowledged Gutenberg to be the inven- 
tor of the art, from claiming for their native city the honour of 
being its birth-place? But no ; in 1467 Peter SchoiFer published 
the *' Constitutiones" of Pope Clement the Fifth ; and at the end 
he also specified Mayence as the place at which the art, by which 
that book had been produced, was invented. Eggestein actually 
reprinted this book at Strasburg in 1471, and, though he spoke of 
himself as being well acquainted with all that related to printing, 
he never contradicted this statement made by Schofier. In the 
year 1468 again Schbffer published the Institutes of Justinian, 
and again mentioned Mayence as the seat of the invention, and 
expressly declared that the two Johns (Gutenberg and Fust) were 
the inventors of the art. Eggestein, who reprinted this book in 
1472, observed absolute silence on the subject of the invention ; 
and does not contradict Schoffer's statement, but is content to 
describe himself again as ** artis impressoria peril issimum.*^ One 
word more, and we will auit this portion of our subject. As the 
children say, — If Peter Piper picked a peck of pepper, where is 
the peck of pepper Peter Piper picked i So say we, — If John 
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Gutenberg printed books at Strasburg, where are the books 
printed at Strasburg which John Gutenberg did so print? 

Turn we now to an examination of the claims which have been 
put forth from time to time by the learned in behalf of the city 
of Mayence^ to be regarded not only as the birth-place of Guten* 
berg, but also as the scene of his great and important invention ; 
and we shall be struck, at the first glance, with the extraordinary 
dissimilitude which exists between the evidence adduced in be- 
half of the rival cities. In the case of Strasburg, all is obscure, 
all is ambiguous, and only to be arrived at by the deduction of 
inferences, M'hich the premises by no means warrant ; in behalf 
of Mayence, on the other hand, we have evidence, clear, unmys- 
tified, undeniable, and conclusive. We have the evidence of the 
inventor Gutenberg himself; we have the evidence of his con- 
temporaries; and what, in matters of this nature, must always 
exercise considerable influence upon the decision of such claims, 
we find the opinion of the world in general favourable to those 
put forward in behalf of Gutenberg's native city. 

After the termination of the process which the brother of 
Andreas Dritzebn had instituted against Gutenberg, we have no 
evidence as to the pursuits of the latter for a few following years; 
but it is most probable that he remained at Strasburg, awaiting 
the expiration of the period to which the partnership was limited, 
which was the year 1443, since he is found in that city for the 
last time in 1444, previously to which he had been obliged to 
obtain certain loans, a tolerably conclusive proof that the specu* 
lation, in which he and his partners were engaged, had not fulfilled 
their expectations. It is most probable that, in the course of the 
year J 444, he returned to Mayence, where his uncle, Henne 
Gensfleisch the elder, had, on the 28th of October in the pre- 
ceding year, already rented from Ort zum Jungen the court 
called zum Jungen at Mayence, near the ancient church of the 
Franciscans, the same house in which Gutenberg exercised his 
profession as a printer, and which has consequently ever since 
retained the name of the Printing House. We hear nothing 
further of him now until the 6th of October, 1448, on which dny 
he borrowed 150 florins, through the intercession of his relative, 
Arnold Gelthuss, from Rynhard Bromser and Henchin Roden- 
stein, and for which be mortgaged the rents of several houses 
belonging to him at Mayence. 

It is obvious from this that Gutenberg continued to contract 
debts with the view of bringing his invention to perfection, without 
however succeeding in doing so. The attempt to apply the print- 
ing from blocks to the production of books, which he had com- 
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menced at Strasburg, he continued at Mayence ; and it is evident 
from a passage of Bergellanus* — 

" Cumqae iili starent ccelata toreumata roagno 
Et labor angustas attenuebat opes," — 

that about the year 1450 he had already prepared a number of 
engraved blocks, wben^ finding himself prevented by want of 
means from bringing his invention to perfection^ he was about to 
renounce all further thought upon the subject, when he was 
enabled by the advice and pecuniary assistance of John Fust, a 
citizen of Mayence, to carry his long-cherished idea into effect. 
Of this we have the evidence not only of Bergellanus, but also o 
Trithemius, abbot of Spanheim, a witness whose testimony few, 
we should think, would venture to impugn, when they consider 
that the account of the origin of printing, which he relates in his 
Annals of the Monastery of Hirschau, was, as he himself tells us, 
taken from the mouth of Peter Schbffer, the son-in-law of Fust, 
some thirty years before, — " sicuti ante xxx ferme annas, ex ore 
Petri Opilionis de Gernsheim, ciris Moguntini, qui gener erat 
primi artis invenioris, audivi"f 

Gutenberg's partnership with Fust was concluded on the 22nd 
of August, 1450, when an agreement was entered into between 
them, by which it Mas stipulated that Fust should advance to 
Gutenberg 800 florins, and receive six per cent, interest for the 
same. With this sum Gutenberg was to make and prepare the 
necessary tools, machinery, &c., which tools, &c. were to be made 
over to Fust as a collateral security for the money so advanced. 
Fust was further bound to give Gutenberg yearly the sum of 300 
florins for expenses, and was also to pay for wages, house rent, 
parchment, paper, ink, 8cc. Moreover, if they disagreed, Guten- 
berg was to return to Fust the 800 florins which had been ad- 

* Arnold Bcrgellanos, who published at Majence, in 1541, a Latin poem in praiie 
of printing, Encomion Chalcograpkis , and who, according to his account, had been 
for fifteen years a corrector of the press in a printing establishment at Mavcnce, 
declares, in the dedication of his work to the archbishop Albert of Brandenburg", that, 
in some historical work of Trithemiu&'s, (certainly not the Annals, which were only 
printed in 1690,) he had found an eulogium upon printing and upon its invention, 
which invention Trithemtus attributed to Gutenberg, as the first inventor, and to his 
assistants. Fust and Scboflfer. This account, he adds, had been confirmed by certain 
old citizens of Mayence, with whom he had conversed ; and he bad also seen some of 
the materials, and these were very old indeed, which had been used by the first prac- 
ttscrs of tlie art. 

t Since Trithemius completed his Annals of the Monastery of Hirschau, about the 
year 1514, SchofTer must have communicated this infonnation to him about the year 
1494, a fact which renders Trithemios's account of the greatest possible historical 
value. I1ic MS. of these Annals was first recovered from the dust of a library 
towards the end of thesevenleenUi century, and printed at St. Gallen, in tho year 1690. 
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vanced by him, afid to receive the tools, &c.» free from the 
mortgage. And it was further agreed, that all moneys, not ex- 
pended on the necessary tools and machinery, (for the preparation 
of which the 800 florins before named were especially intended,) 
but on the direct production of books, (such as workmen*s wages, 
parchment, paper, ink, &c.,) should be considered as applied at 
the mutual risk and for the mutual advantage of the two con- 
tracting parties. 

Such was the agreement entered into by Gutenberg and Fust, 
as recorded in the instrument drawn up on the 4th of November, 
1455, by the notary Hehnasperger ; and we learn from the ac- 
count of the origin of printing, drawn up from the papers of the 
Fust family, by John Frederick Faust,* that the earliest works 
produced under this partnership were several books printed from 
blocks ; the first being merely tables of the alphabet, which were 
printed ofF by means of small presses, after many attempts had 
been made to produce an ink adapted to the work. These tables 
were followed by the Donatus, and, according to Trithcmius, by 
the Vocabulary, which he calls *' Calholicon." As we have be- 
fore observed, previously to his being joined by Fust, Gutenberg 
had already prepared a great number of such engraved blocks. 
Nor does the account given by J. F. Faust render it altogether 
impossible that, at the time of his admitting Fust into the part- 
nership, he had already practised for some time with success his 
block printing, and was then engaged in plans for bringing into 
operation his grand scheme of printing with moveable types ; 
and that Fust, aware of the honour and profit which must result 
from the discovery, to all who might be partakers in it, readily 
consented to furnish the necessary funds for the bringing out of 
that great work, — the Bible undoubtedly, — which Gutenberg was 
anxious to produce by his newly discovered art. Whether this 
be so or not, it is evident that he was prepared to apply the art 
of printing from wooden blocks to so important a purpose as the 
printing of a vocabulary. The objection which has been urged 
by some writers, that block printing could never have been ren- 
dered available to the production of any work of considerable 
extent, is contradicted by the testimony of Doctor Paul, of 
Prague, who, in a Latin MS. preserved in the university of 
Cracow, and which bears the date of 1449, describes a bookmaker 



* Johann Friedricb Faost, of AvclioiTenburg, a son of the jadf(e of the Imperial 
Court and Council of Frankfort, who died in 1619, drew «p a History of Printing 
from the family papers of tlie Fausta of AschalTenburg, the descendants of the Fasts 
of Ma^ence, whicii are preserfcd in the Uflfenbach collection of MSS., now in the 
public library at Frankfort. 
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as an artist who engraves lines, figures^&c. upon blocks, which he 
then transfers to paper ; and adds, that in his time copies of the 
Bible had been so produced at Bamberg in the space of four 
weeks. '' Et tempore mei Bambergse quidam sculpsit Bibliam 
super lamellas, et in quatuor septimanis totam Bibliam in perga- 
mento subtili prsesignavit sculpturam." 

But, though practicable, the printing of a work of consider- 
able extent from wooden blocks must obviously be one entailing 
extraordinary labour upon the projectors, in the engraving of the 
infinite number of blocks, which the work required ; and none of 
which were of course available for any other purpose than that 
for which they were originally designed. Gutenberg, haviug well 
considered this difficulty, and having seen how much more ad- 
vantageous it would be to employ single and separable letters 
instead of engraved columns or pages, had the blocks, which he 
had engraved for the Donatus, sawn asunder, separated the dif- 
ferent letters of which they consisted^ and began to compose 
works with these letters, supplying any of which he ran short by 
new ones expressly cut for the purpose. Such is the account 
given by J. F« Faust, and it certainly presents us with the most 
natural origin which can be ascribed to the invention of moveable 
types. Of the practicability of printing with letters so con- 
structed we are furnished with ample proof. Gassau, in his 
" Annales Augsburgenses/' speaks of the first letters being made 
of wood ; and in the Colophon to the " Expositio Georgii super 
summulis Magistri Hispani," printed at Lyons in 1488, they are 
again mentioned. 

*' Sic prima in buxo concisa elementa premendi." 

These authors, it may be said, only confirm Faust, and do not 
attest the practicability. Dr. Wetter himself, however, has done 
this in the most satisfactory manner, by having a sufficient num- 
ber of letters of the size of the type of the forty-two line Bible 
engraved on pear-tree wood, from which he has had a column 
printed and inserted in the appendix to his work. The types 
used for this purpose he has deposited in the public library at 
M ayence. 

That Gutenberg conceived the idea of separating his engraved 
blocks into single letters in the course of the year 1450, is 
rendered exceedingly probable, as the two leaves of the ** Dona- 
tus,^' which Bod man found forming the cover of an old account 
book, belonged to an edition of that work printed, in all probabi- 
lity, in the course of that year, or in the beginning of 1451 ; and 
the type of this *' Donatus" has been pronounced by those learned 
bibliographers, Fischer and Van Praet, to be of wood ; and is 
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proved moreover to be a moveable type, in the first place by the 
inequality in the size of the several letters of which they are com* 
posed, and in the next, by some of them being reversed; as, for 
mstanee, in the word discerni. There are other grounds, too, for 
supposing that this great and important discovery took place at 
the time we have already stated; but we must refer such of our 
readers as desire to be made acquainted with them to Dr. Wet- 
ter*s volume, while we proceed to detail the further progress of 
the art ; and we find this recorded in a very consistent statement 
made by Trithemius, who, be it remembered, received his ac- 
count of the discovery and its progress from the mouth of Peter 
Schiiffer. . " These inventions," says Trilhemius, " were followed 
by another still more ingenious ; they (Gutenberg and Fust) 
found out a way and manner of casting the forms of all the letters 
of the Latin alphabet, which forms they called matrices, and 
from which they cast letters of tin or brass, suflScient for every 
printing, which they bad formerly engraved by hand/* Nothing, 
we Ihiuk, can be clearer than this statement ; yet some writers, 
not content that the first idea of casting letters should have been 
carried into effect in this simple and obvious manner, have sought 
to prove, that the earliest process was the engraving the letters in 
steel, which letters then formed stamps from which copper ma- 
trices were struck. This opinion is, however, by no means tenable ; 
when a simple process would bring about the desired result — a 
process, too, with which Gutenberg must have been acquainted, 
from its resemblance to that employed in casting metal mirrors — 
(the production of such mirrors being one of the principal objects 
of the speculation in which he had engaged at Strasburg in con- 
junction with Dritzehn, Heihnann,&c.) — it is not to be supposed 
that he would reject it at the outset of his invention, for the sake 
of effecting the same object by a very laborious and expensive 
mode of proceeding. And nothing can prove more clearly that 
Gutenberg did discover a method of casting types, certainly im- 
perfect, but still answering the end in view, than the fact that 
Trithemius, when he reverts to the subject of type-founding, ex- 
pressly declares that Schoffer discovered a much easier method of 
casting the letters. 

The date of Schbffer's improvement cannot be determined. 
But that he had not made it known in the year 1452 or 1453, 
when Gutenberg commenced the printing of the Bible, is rendered 
certain, not only by the fact of that work being printed from type 
cast in the manner which Gutenberg had originally practised, but 
by an inspection of the letters used by Albrecht Pfister at Bam- 
berg. Those employed by him in " Boner's Fabelbuch,** printed 
in 146], in ** Die Vier Historien,*' printed in 1462, and in the 
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thirty-six line Bible^ which he produced some few years 
earlier, were evidently cast in the faulty arid imperfect leaden 
matrices, M-hicb is proved by the irregularity of their edges 
and corners. Pfister, who had commenced printing at Bam- 
berg several years before the taking of Mayence, an event 
which occurred in 1462, and was the means of spreading 
abroad the newly-discovered art. and had obviously left the latter 
city, and the workshop of Gutenberg and Fust in consequence 
of their separation, which took place in 1455, — Pfister, it is 
very evidentf knew nothing of SchiifFer's method of casting let- 
ters by means of copper matrices, — a fact which he could not 
have been ignorant of, had Schbffer in 1453 already brought his 
plan into operation. 

In the year 1455, a difference betweeu the partners, the possi- 
bility of which had been provided against in their deed of agree- 
tnent, arose out of certain claims advanced by Fust in consider- 
ation of two advances, each amounting to eight hundred florins, 
made by him to Gutenberg; which claims, being resisted by the 
latter, becabie the subject of legal proceedings, and eventually led 
to the separation of the parties. It is not easy to decide what 
motives induced Fust to institute these proceedings against his 
associate ; proceedings, however, which ended in Fust and 
Schoffer becoming possessed of all the tools, machinery, and 
materials, employed by Gutenberg and Fust in their printing 
establishment, — in Gutenberg's endeavouring to establish himself 
once more at Strasburg, and upon this failing, in his returning to 
Mayence, and erecting another printing-oflSce with the funds pro- 
vided by Dr. Humery. 

Though Gutenberg failed in bis endeavours to form fresh 
connexions at Strasburg, which evidently was the case, as we 
find him, with the assistance of Dr. Humery, recommencing 
printing at Mayence, where in 1460, he completed the Catho- 
licon of John de Janua, an extensive work, which probably 
occupied him for three years; the fact of his having made such 
an attempt may, in some degree, have given rise to the idea of 
his having invented printing in that city. It is also probable that, 
after the separation, some of the workmen who had assisted 
Gutenberg retired to Strasburg; for Trithemius, upon the autho- 
rity of Schbfler, expressly asserts that the art was first promul- 
gated in Strasbui;g, and that moreover by some of those who had 
assisted the inventors. Albert Pfister too, as we have already 
seen, migrated to Bamberg at this period. Fust and Schbffer, 
on the other hand, remained at Mayence, where they established 
a printing-office of their own, from which they shortly afterwards 
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produced those works which have been looked apon until die 
present day as master-pieces of typography.* 

It is not necessary for us to proceed further with this sketch of 
the origin and early progress of the Art of Printing. Dr. Wetter 
has, in our opinion, clearly established its origin at Mayence, and 
annihilated for ever the claims of Strasburg and Haerlem to be 
considered as the scene of its invention. The assertion that the 
claims of Haerlem must be silenced for ever, after Dr. Wettcr's 
examination of them, may astonish many of our readers who have 
seen how strenuously they have been supported in the writings of 
English bibliographers. Nevertheless, the fact is as we have 
stated. These claims, indeed, were never put forth until tfaey 
were advanced by Van Zuyren in his " Latin Dialogue upon 
the first invention of Printing,* written by him between the 
years 1550 and 1560, and which, with the exception of some few 
of the introductory leaves, has been lost. Van Zuyren was 
followed by Theodor Volckhard Coornhert, a printer at Haerlem, 
who, in 1561, published a Dutch translation of Cicero De Ofiiciis ; 
and, in the dedication of his work to the town council of Haerlem, 
claimed the honour of the invention for that city, asserting that 
the art had been communicated to Mayence by the treachery of a 
servant. Coornhert again was followed by Guicciardini, and he 
again by the physician Hadrian Junius, who in his '' Bataxna,** 
written before 1675, and printed at Leyden in 1588, relates the 
account given by Cornelis, the old bookbinder at Haerlem^ of 
the pretended invention of the art of printing by his master, 
Lawrens Janssoon. Junius may be styled the Defender of the 
Faith of the men of Haerlem, and his history would be very 
satisfactory if it were only true. It wants, however, as our 
author shows very clearly, this desirable quality, which is the 
greater pity, seeing, as Lambinet says, how nicely the whole 
story is arranged : '^ Junius montre quel(]|ues priucipes dans son 
roman. On y remarque la r^gle des trois unit6s, comme dans 
les drames ; unit6 d'action, de temps, et de lieu. L*art typo- 
graphique s'execute ^ Haerlem dans les ^4 heures." 

Dr. Wetter shows, however, that the Lawrens Janssoon who is 
the individual for whom the advocates of Haerlem claim the 
honour of the invention, could not have been in existence before 
1440, but must indeed have been contemporary with Andries- 



* One of the roost splendid speciraeas of modem typogrspliy which we have ever 
seen, is tn edition of the " New Tatament" printed in letters'of gold, and enamelled, 
bjr De la Rue and Co., which we believe is •n llio eve of publlcatiou bj Messrs. 
Eichter and Co. 
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sohn, who was, in fact, ihe first Haerlem printer, and who erected 
his printing establishment in that city, in the year 1482. Then 
showing that this Lawrens Janssoon, the man who, accordincr to 
the confused traditions of old people, erected at Haerlem the 
fii-st printing press ever erected in the world, had for his wife a 
Catherine, the daughter of Andries, while the man who is proved 
by historical evidence to have been the first printer in that city 
was the son of Andries, — he contends that it is only reasonable 
to suppose that this said Catherine, the daughter of Andries^ was 
a sister of the printer Andries* son, and that the printing estab- 
lishment, which had heretofore been known as that of Andries- 
sohn, must either have been founded by his brother-in-law, 
Lawrenz Janssoon Coster, or have been the common property of 
the two. This existed until 1486; and Meerman has satis- 
factorily proved that nothing of a later dat6 is known to have 
proceeded from it. From this period until 1561, there did not 
exist any other printing establishment in Haerlen^, and thus the 
confusion which existed in the traditionary accounts of the earliest 
printing establishments in that city may be readily explained. 

Another curious fact, and which in some measure demon- 
strates that Cornelis is referring to the press of Andriessohn, 
when speaking of that of Lawrens Janssoon, and thereby estab- 
lishes their identity as one and the same, is that, though he must 
necessarily have known the existence of Andriessohn's establish- 
ment, he never once mentioned it. But he knew their identity, 
and, knowing too that Andriessohu's press was the oldest in 
Haerlem, he supposed it to be the oldest and first in the world. 
That Cornelis, the old bookbinder, must have known of the ex- 
istence of Andriessohu's establishment is put beyond a doubt, by 
the existence of a copy of the edition of " Bartholomeus, Van de 
Proprieteyten der Dingen," printed by Andriessohn at Haerlem, 
iu 1485, and in which a former possessor has recorded that he 
'* bought it at Haerlem, in Cross-street, of Cornelis the book- 
binder, in the year 1492, in the month of May," &c. It is 
unnecessary for us to enter into any further examination of the 
fable, for such it is, which Junius has put upon record on this 
subject. The few facts we have already stated sufficiently prove 
how perfectly untenable are the claims which have been put forth 
from time to time by those who would award to Holland the 
honour of being the birth-place of the typographic art, and who 
wojild set up the statue of Coster upon the glorious column 
which Gutenberg has erected to his own memory. 

The claims of Gutenberg to the proud title of Inventor of 
Printing are at length established, as it seems to us, beyond all 
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question. Germany has recognised them, and is preparing to do 
due honour to bis memory. Gernsheim, the birth-place of 
Scboffer^ saw^ on the 9th ^f June last, a monument from the 
design of Scholl of Darmstadt, eiiected in honour of him who 
brought to such perfection the art which Guteuberg had invented. 
In March will Mayence have seen similar honours paid to the 
memory of its illustrious townsman. 

In the year IS32, a committee was formed for the purpose of 
collecting subscriptions, and adopting such measures as might 
be necessary for the production of a memorial to Gutenberg, 
worthy alike of his genius and of his grateful country. 

The design for this monument, which has been selected^ is by 
the celebrated Thorwaldsen, and the casting of it has been 
entrusted to Crozatier of Paris. It was to have been erected in 
the course of the last year (1836), bat has been delayed from 
various causes; among others from some difficulty in procuring 
the slone necessary for the pedestal, until the month of March, 
1837« The committee have not decided upon the inscription to 
be affixed to it ; there being no fewer than seven different ones 
submitted to them foi: their decision. 

The expenses of this tribute to Guteuberg's memory are 
estimated at from twenty-five to twenty-six thousand florins, 
for which the city of Mayence has made iuelf responsible, in the 
, fiill confidence of being indemnified by. the subscriptions of the 
learned and the wealthy, not only of Germany but of all 
Europe. 

We know not how far this confidence has been justified by the 
result, but we have much reason to fear that England, which 
boasts of being second to no other country in the world, either in 
civilization, or in love of the press aOid its liberty, has contributed 
but a very small quota to the subscription in honour of him, 
whose discovery is the strongest security which it possesses, 
that rational liberty shall be maintained for ever in the land. 
The sum stated to have been contributed to Gutenberg's monu- 
ment by this country is so small, that we can only suppose the 
contemplated erection of such a monunnent has never been known 
to the intellectual classes of society in England. Where are those 
ardent patriots who once' toasted at every public dinner, " The 
Liberty of the Presfl-*-it is like the air we breathe, if we have it 
not we die !*' Where are they, we say, that their guineas do not 
flow in, towards erecting a monument to the memory of him who 
invented that press? Where is the Society of Antiquaries at 
such a moment f surely they have funds sufficiently ample to 
allow of their offering a tribute to the memory of the founder of 
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Typography. Where is the Royal Society of Literature on this 
occasion ? Where those noble and gentle booksellers, the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useftrl Knowledge, that they do not con- 
tribute their mite to his memory, without whose invention their 
Penny Magazine would have been nought? Where the Rox- 
burghe Club ? But no ; one of the most learned men of Germany 
has declared that they, the printers of thirty copies of a book, are 
but as men who multiply manuscripts ; the memory of Gqtenberg, 
therefore, can look for but little honour at their hands. 



Since the above was written, we have received Raumer's His- 
torical Pocket-book for the present year, which, among^ other 
papers, contains one by J. D* r . Sotzman, entitled ^' The earliest 
History of Wood Engraving and of Printing generally ; espe- 
cially in its application to the Printing of Engravings — a contri- 
bution to the History of Art and Inventions,*' This essay was 
unquestionably written before the publication of Dr. Wetter's 
admirable volume, as the writer, who displays great industry in 
bis researches, makes not the slightest allusion to that work. 
We regret this the more, because the catulid spirit which directs 
his inquiries would, we are sure, had he been acquainted with 
Dr. Wetter's views, have led him to modify, very consHlerably, 
many of those opinions, as to the origin of typography, which he 
now so confidently advances. 

When, where, and in what manner the typographic art arose, 
is of course one of the most important and stubbornly-contested 
points, on which he is called upon to pronounce an opinion ; and 
he differs from the views %vkieh we have advanced in the present 
article, only in so far a» relatea to what constitutes the germ of 
this grand discovery; or, lo use his own term, as to what is 
in this instance " the egg of Columbus/' In his opinion, the 
idea of multiplying copies of given works, by means of impres- 
sions taken in ink from engraved wooden bIocks«**-aa idea which 
he supposes to liave had its origin among the inferior sorifeee 
who were employed ^n the production of books of devidcion, 
popular poetry, &c., for the less wealthy classes, with the view 
of meeting the constant demand for such subjects-^-formed that 
first grand step which, in .this> as well as in all other matters, is 
proverbially the only difficulty* And this h& further believes to 
have taken place hi Uollafid— ^probably at HaerJem. Let not, 
however, the support^ft of the Haerlem claims rejoice too 
speedily that a fresh champion has risen up among them*-^one 
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who sets at nought the vain pretensions of Mtyence. Sotzman 
is none of these. If he awards to Holland the merit of being 
the birth-place of printing, it is because he looks upon it as the 
place where the art of producing block books was first conceived : 
not because he believes in the well«worked-up romance^ with 
which Junius varied the pages of his " Batavia/' to the great 
satisfaction, if not edification, of the worshipful burgomasters and 
town-council of Haerlem. Sotzman is indeed not. only a dis- 
believer in this highly*wrought piece of fiction, but be actually 
laughs at the credulity of the worthy managers of the comme- 
moration of Koster, or festival of Printing; who, because the 
supposed Lawrens Janssoon, whom Junius referred to, became a 
grandfailier in 14S0, and the wood before Haerlem, in which he 
made his supposed discovery, was cut down in 149d, chose the 
pedium point, 1493, as the date of his invention; and accord- 
ingly fixed upon the year 1823 as the fourth centenary of that 
event. 

As we have already observed, his own only reason for looking 
upon Holland as the country where printing took its rise is 
founded on the fact of his considering block-printing as the grand 
discovery from which all the others have necessarily resulted. 

That the -invention of block-printing formed a very important 
preliminary step to that far more valuable lUscovery, the employ- 
ment of moveable type, we are of course ready to adroit; it 
might, moreover, have been a necessary step, but this we doubt ; 
but that block-printing should necessarily, and as a natural con- 
sequence, lead to Gutenberg's inestimable discovery, is directly 
disproved by one well-established fact. The Chinese printed 
t^ooks from solid blocks as early as the tenth century, and con- 
tinue to do so even up to the present moment. No Chinese 
Gutenberg has yet appeared in the celestial empire. 

Gutenberg is recognized by Sotzman as the inventor of move- 
able type — according to our views, therefore, as the inventor of 
printing — and Mayence as the seat of his discovery. This quasiio 
vexata, which has so long agitated the world of letters, may now 
therefore be looked upon as set at rest for ever. 
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Art. VIII. — Hislorische Werke voii Arnold Herrmann Ludwig 
Heeren. Ister Theil. Versuch einer historischen Entwicke" 
lung der JEntstehung und des Wachsthums des Brittuchen Cofi- 
tinental-Interesse. (Essay on an Historical Development of 
the Rise and Progress of the British Continental Interest. — 
Heeren^s Historical Worksj vol. 1.) Gbttingen. 

Statesmen make little use of history. Good practical ministers 
have been bad historians^ and even those who are more accom- 
plished in this branch of study are seldom guided in tbeir mea- 
sures by the knowledge which they derive from the annals of times 
past. Without inquiring now, whether the world would have been 
better governed if history had been more carefully consulted, we 
affirm^ without hesitation, that, in the particular branch of afhnv^ 
nistration to which Heeren's treatise introduces us« great benefit 
luight have been, and great benefit may now be, derived from a 
consideration of the conduct of our ancestors and of its results* 
The ** continental interests of Great Britain" have undergone re- 
peated changes^ but her geographical position is the tfame ; and 
it is from this that her political system ought truly to be deduced. 
In fact, although we have rung the ehanges of alliance^ hostility^ 
and neutrality with every power in Europe, the same general no^ 
tions of policy have guided our ministers for two centurieM ot 
more. It has been the opinion of all politicians, that JEngland 
must connect herself particularly with some oHe or other of (he 
great continental powers ) and that treaties of aHiance and guiH 
rauty, sometimes with one state, sometimes with another^ are 
desirable for the maintenance of her connexion with the con- 
tinent, and of her inllaence there. 

In following Professor Heeren through the history of this con-^ 
nesion, we commence with a doubt, whether this our systcfm hasf 
been conducive to the safety and happiness of Great Brittfm. 
We speak of the ^s/em; of those principles which have been 
avowed as the rules of oar foreign policy, by statestAen who hav^ 
widely differed in regard to their application. We shall chiefly 
consider their operation during peace: the justice and necessfQr 
of particular wars, and the wtsoom displayed in the treaties hy 
which they were concludedyare topics occasionally pregnant vvith 
instruction; but we would now desire the attention of political 
thinkers to engagements made in the time of peace, when there 
18 no wounded honour, or injured interest, or aught but a cool 
calculation of future advantages. Let us ask, how many of these 
estimates have been terified by the result ? which of our engage- 
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nients have in the end produced more of safety than of peril, 
more of peace than of war ? 

Those who are acquainted with our former lucabmtioas on 
foreign policy,* J&now that we are somewhat heretical as to the 
balance of power ^ and that we have no good opinion of guaranties; 
a perusal of the Professor's book has confirmed us in our heresy. 

According to M. Heeren, an insular power may be connected 
with the continent by four separate interests; — 1. Security; 2. 
Commerce ; 3. The hope of continental aggrandizement^ (this, 
he says, may be excluded in treating of England;) 4. Family 
connexion between the rulers. 

** An insular state is, by its navy, rendered more secure, but by 
no means perfectly so." We admit it : and that we must there- 
fore maintain also art efficient army, or take care to have the 
means of raising one speedily. But we hesitate at the further 
proposition, that we ought for the same reason to '/ take a part in 
the political transactions of other states." We believe that w^ 
shall show, that the part which we have hitherto taken has not 
augmented the security of our island. 

If the opinion of Heeren, that " c6mmercial interests will not 
allow continental connexions to be neglected^'' include political 
connexions, we dissent from it. If we maintain peace^ and a 
liberal system of trade, and do not grasp at a monopoly, we shall 
have a profitable commerce, let the politics of the continent be 
what they may. For the fiirther development of this principle of 
political economy, we have no space here. 

" There is yet another ground,** says our professor, " which 
renders it impossible for an insular power, which occupies a per- 
manent place in a political system, to be indifferent to the con- 
cerns of other states." This is, '^ the maintenance of its station 
and dignity as a member of the system." The United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, it is added by way of illustration, declined 
from the moment in which they took up a system, opposite to 
that of active interference in the affairs of Europe. 

This illustration is surely most inapt ; the United Provinces 
are not an insular power. It may be true, that a small conti- 
nental power, liable to be invaded and conquered in a campaign, 
must make a friend of some power able to protect her ; but our 
concern is with insular Britain. Assuredly, if she chooses to make 
herself a part of a continental system by alliances and interven- 
tion, the necessity of maintaining the character she has assumed 
will constantly involve her in new engagements. Thus stated, 
indeed, the argument is circular. Our question is, whether she 



* See vul. Tiii. dO, bb, and zv, 7, IS. 
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acts wisely in putting herself in this position ; whether her dignity 
wiiJ not be effectually maintained by keeping up ti resp<ectab1e 
force, and showing that she can and will resent insult and resist 
aggi'cs-^ion, without involving herself in alliances and guaranties. 
With these remarks on his introduction, we follow M. Heeren 
through the six periods into which he divides his work. 

I* The Tudors prior to Elizabeth, 1484—1558. 

In this period the rivalry between the French and Austro- 
Spanish Houses first laid the foundation of a balance of power. 
The result was '' four bloody wars between Francis L and 
Charles V." Each party was anxious to gain our Henry VHL 
to his side. During the lives of Louis XII. and Ferdioatid the 
Catholic, Henry had been drawn into the league against the 
French King, and had made an unimportant expedition into 
France.f During the long contest between Charles and Francisj 
our fitful monarch took various parts. He was with Charles in the 
first war^j: with Francis in the second,| neuter in the third,||in the 
fourth^ again with Charles, who nevertheless '^ concluded a sepa- 
rate treaty, and left his 2\\y to get out of his difficuilties as he 
best could." The junction with Francis after the battle of Pavia, 
Heeren ascribes to an apprehension on Henry *9 part that Charles 
might become too powerful, but he admits that Henry's assist- 
ance of either party was insignificant, that '' the pretended main-* 
tenance of the balance of power existed only in name/' and that 
the part taken by England depended entirel}^ upon the caprice, of 
the king, the most capricious that ever wore a crown. We know 
not how far the vanity of Englishmen is flattered by the import- 
ance attributed to their alliance by the two great monarchs^ or 
by the presumptuous treaty which Henry made with Charles V. 
for dividing France between them.** Of the foreign affairs of 
Henry's reign little is now remembered, except that magnificent 
meeting in the field of the cloth of gold, at which the two mo- 
uarcbs — 

\ . — — clung 

In their embracement^ as they grew together. 

This close conjunction, soon followed by open war between 
the two heroes of the splendid scene, tpgether with the desertion 
of Henry by Charles V. in 1544» furnishes no inappropriate be- 
ginning of our narrative of friendships vowed and dissolved, of 
alliances made and disregarded. 

The brief war with France, to wjbich Mary was instigated by 

* P. 910. In oar extracts we havei for the sake of convenience, adopted the ac- 
curate translation of Heeren's work, recentJj pnbJiihed by Talboys, Oxford, and made 
oor reference to its pages. 

f lots. X 15S1. $ 1528. II 1535. % 1543. 

** See Bolingbroke's Works, vol. iT« p, 54. 
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her husband, and in which she lost CiUis^-Hio loss accordbg to 
Heeren and to usy — proves nothing but the evil of a matrimonial 
alliance with a sovereign prince. 

II ♦ Elizabeth, 155^—1603. 
" England ander Elizabeth," saya Heeren, " raised herself to the 
first rank among nations. During this reign she first learnt her power 
and the proper sphere of her action; the old visions of coati- 
nental conqnest vanished away. All the family connections by which 
England had heen united with the continent had been dissolved, and in 
their place arose relations of a very different character, produced by 
neither private interest, nor vain projects of aggrandizement. Elizabeth 
has the merit of having made her private interest subservient to that of 
her nation, or at leasts of having united the two, whilst her predecessors 
were guided solely by the former ; and tbis^ notwithstanding the cuwmg 
and deceitfulness sometimes displayed in it, forms the principal featnieof 
her glorious reign.'* 

In some of these positions the German Professor is carried 
away by enthusiasm, borrowed from the English writers who 
have sung the glories of Elizabeth, which sentiment, perhaps, 
none but a female sovereign could inspire ; for it cannot fairly be 
denied^ that England stood as high before the wars of the Roses, 
under Eaward III. and Henry V., as under this celebrated queen. 
But it is true that those princes had objects of persona! aggran- 
disement, while Elizabeth had no private end, except the gratifi* 
cation of her vanity. Fortunately, her vanity did not seek de- 
light in extensive wars ; and her unwillingness to lose either her 
popularity or her independence, by asking too much of her par- 
liaments, occasioned a parsimony which greatly cramped her 
foreign politics. It is thus, we believe, in moderating the inter- 
ference of England in continental affairs, that her interests were 
identified with those of her people. If England now took a 
higher rank among nations, it is rather owing to the chivalrous 
and poetical character of particular heroes, to the bravery and 
enterprize of her seamen and traders, to internal peace, under a 
skilful, though arbitrary, domestic administration. These, rather 
than the arts of diplomacy, were the causes of England's greatness. 

Professor Heeren regards, as the most splendid proof of the 
superior practical ability of Elizabetfa, the maintenance of peace, 
or rather the avoiding of open war for nearly thirty years with 
♦ Philip II. of Spain, with whom (from her refusal of his hand) 
she had a personal ground of quarrel, as well as that which was 
afforded by her support of the protestant interest. Protes- 
tantism was, as he truly observes, the foundation of .her foreign 
as well as of her domealic policy, and her protection of this 

• P. SM. 
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religion throughout Europe gave, as Mr. Canning said, in IS^/^ 
a distinctive character to the politics of her reign, which renders 
them unfit for comparison with our times. The question, there*' 
fore, whether the half<-avowed and scanty succour which Eliza- 
beth gave to the Hollanders, accompanied always by assurances 
to Philip of her desire to preserve their allegiance to Spain, was 
really the part of a magnanimous sovereign, is not immediately 
relevant to our inquiry. Much of the apparent management, 
which Heeren, in a well-rchosen term, ascribes to the practical 
ability of Elizabeth, certainly arose out of divisions in her coun- 
cil, where some, evidently not the least discreet of her councillors, 
gave her this advice ; — we wish that they could now repeat it in 
Downing Street. 

" The queen to intermeddle no further in the Netherlandish affairs, 
boi to strengthen and fortify her own kingdom ; to engage all her good 
subjects daily more strictly to her by her bounty and clemency } to re- 
strain the bad ; gather money \ furnish her navy with all sorts of provi- 
sion ', provide the border towards Scotland with stronger garrisons, and 
maintam the ancient military discipline in England, (as if the same were 
of late adulterated and corrupted by the Low-Country war). So would 
England become impregnable i and she on every side be secure at home^ 
and A terror to her enemies. That this was the best way for those who 
had two powerful neighbours, to prevent war ; for no man would will- 
ingly provoke those whom he saw to be provided oi money and strength, 
backed with the love of their sobjects, and ready and prepared to take 
revenge. Great indiscretion therefore it were, to spend money and sol- 
diers, which are, as it were, the vital spirits of war, in a foreign quarrel, 
in behalf of other princes, or indigent states, (and these subject to an- 
other,) who will always be expecting fresh relief, or eWe out of necessity 
and ingratitude will at length provide for their own state and security, and 
neglect their first helpers. Whereof the English had heretofore had 
experience in France, to their cost, in the quarrel of the Burgundian, and 
not long since also in the defence of the Protestants there." t 

Heeren'snotion that Elizabeth gave scanty supplies to the Dutch, 
because such were best calculated to develop their resources^ is 
a gratuitous refinement. Her conduct, if not sufficiently ac- 
counted for by ministerial differences^ by constitutional irresoln* 
tion, and an inherent love of mystification^ is also to be ascribed, 
in part, to an indisposition (of which we shall presently meet 
with an avowal) to encourage a revolts 

It did not occur, observes Heeren, to Eliiabetb, while she fan- 
cied that '^ she was raising up a stale wbicb would never be able 
to act in opposition to British influence,i" that the infant republic 
would become a rival to her own kingdom in commercial great* 

•SeeMrvoLTia«40& tCasi4eB> i»KeaMl, flM^yearlSSfll 
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ness. She did not foresee^ he might have added, that the fleets 
of that infant state would in less than seventy years be engaged 
with those of her own country ; and be more than once^ in after 
times, combined with those of Spain as well as Frauce, in hos- 
tility to England. It does not necessarily follow that, if Eliza- 
beth could have looked into futurity, her conduct ought to have 
been different ; but the facts furnish one among many proofs of 
the hopelessness of all attempts to establish, any where, a per- 
manent, uniform, and beneficial interest. 

After a long course of hesitation, Elizabeth took a decided 
part, and war with Spain followed. Unquestionably the defeat 
of the Armada, though brought about by adverse elements as 
much as by the skill and bravery of our English seamen, was a 
great event, the consequence of which did not soon pass away. 
The spirit which Elizabeth displayed upon the threat of inva- 
sion was calculated to excite and encourage her people, and to 
raise the English character in Europe. 

But this glorious result is not to be ascribed to the previous 
policy of Elizabeth ; it would have been produced at any period 
of her reign by an attack from Spain ; and, perhaps, if her pre- 
vious conduct nad been more clear and straightforward, the ag- 
gression might have been more entirely without justification. 

Professor Heeren traces to this war with Spam the rise of our 
commercial greatness. ''We sought and encountered," he says> 
'' our enemies on distant seas, and thus were sown the seeds of 
many new branches of commerce, since England now sought to 
appropriate to herself her own carrying trade." We are not 
aware of any measure taken with this particular view; but on« 
questionably our mercantile and our military marine were in those 
days more closely connected, and voyages made for booty or 
conquest may have ultimately opened channels of peaceful 
traffic. Nevertheless, much as we have been accustomed to 
honour the memory of Sir Francis Drake, we cannot approve of 
the predatory, if not piratical, warfare, which he carried on 
against the Spaniards, long before the war broke out, and for 
which he was rewarded with knighthood by Elizabeth, to whose 
policy this half-avowed warfare was too exactly conformable. 

The political game which Elizabeth played in France sur- 
passed in subtlety, as Heeren tells us, even that which she carried 
on in the Netherlands* It was a case of coquetry, personal and 
political, which has never been equalled ; and we really know of 
no one advantage, in profit or honour, which these mystifications 
produced. However, this is not a case of alliance or guaranty ; 
the interest created by this tuatrimonial diplomacy was in its na* 
ture transient, and has entirely passed away. Of the policy of 
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assisting the Hugonots^ as Elizabeth assisted them against 
Henry III. without breaking with France, we have much doubt. 
Elizabeth too, '* being a prince herself, was doubtful to give com- 
fort to subjeclsj*'* But she possessed, at least at one time, the 
legitimate notion of keeping the neighbouring parts of France 
out of the hands of the Guises, enemies to her and to the protes- 
tant religion.f The case is not likely to occur again ; no respect- 
able sovereign of France would now permit England to give suc- 
cour to his revolted subjects, whether religion or any other cause 
occasioned the revolt. The agreements for combined opposition 
to Spain, which Elizabeth concluded with Henry IV. after this 
prince became entitled to the French throne, were attended 
by the usual consequences. Each party complained of insuffi- 
cient co-operation ; and it is true that the co-operation was nei- 
ther cordial nor effective. The defensive and offensive alliance 
concluded in 1.596 was followed, so soon as 1598, by the separate 
peace of Vervins, against which Elizabeth in vain protested. 

We have taken no notice of Elizabeth's doings in Scotland, be- 
cause, happily, that is no longer a foreign country. And this is 
an important fact, m the consideration of the reign of Elizabeth 
and of all that preceded it. Until the union of the two crowns, 
the English government did not administer the affairs of an 
island. There was at all times a dangerous relation between 
Scottish politics and those of our continental neighbours ; and in 
the time of Elizabeth this connexion bad acquired a peculiar in- 
terest, affecting not only her religion, but her throne. All 
remarks, therefore, on insular policy, are inapplicable to a period 
prior to the accession of James I., the first of pur monarchs who 
governed the entire island. 

till. The Stuarts, 10)3—1689. 

Professor Heeren, like other writers, contrasts James with his 
predecessor. The re-actio» which took place, as he says, on the 
accession of this prince, he ascribes to the hatred which the king 
bore to the Puritans, and his almost avowed partiality for Catho- 
licism. To this partiality he traces, with more of protestant zeal 
than of accuracy,^ the peace with Spain, and the transactions with 

• Cabala, p. 143. t Turner, iv, 141. . t P»ge «3t. 

i Hecren sajs (p. <3t), that James in *' his very first speech to parliament declared 
in such plain words (hat Catholicism, (excepting the doctrine of the papal tupreroacj, 
which was detestable to htm from its limiting the regal power,) waa the religion of his 
heart, that it could not but destroy once and for ever tlie confidence of the nation in 
their king." We have no space for domestic matters ; but we roust just observe, that 
we difiTer widelj from Heeren in &is estimate of Ibia speech. With the exception of 
certain passages in which he dwells perhaps • INitle too moch open his netoral and in- 
herent snprvroacy, the speech ia a good speech. What the king layt of the Catholica 
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the Netherlands. "No single advantage was gained by the 
peace of 1604." Hume takes a more favourable view of this 
treaty : between Spain and England, he observes very justly, there 
was really nothing to settle. 

But, " the Netherlands were left to their fate.*' Now, in con- 
sidering the treaty of I603 as involving a departure from die 
policy of Elizabeth, historians forget that the last treaty which 
Elizabeth made with the States (1598), not only tended to reduce 
within narrower limits and less favourable terms her succour to 
the Dutch, but provided for the case of a separate peace with 
Spain. It is possible, and not improbable, that she would not, 
five years afterwards, have taken so long a step towards the utter 
abandonment of the cause of the Dutch, as her successor took 
when he promised to give no further assistance. But there is 
really no difference which amounts to a contrast. The plan of 
James's ministers, avowed to their own agents, was to continue to 
give assistance, in evasion of the treaty ; and it is even said that 
there was a secret understanding with Spain to this effect ; * 
there is surely nothing here to offend an admirer of the mystifying 
policy of the queen. 

Judged by the events which followed, James's policy was good ; 
in three years a peace was concluded with Spain and the United 
Provinces. It may be true that, as we are told by Heeren, in the 
mediation of this truce Henry IV. of France had a greater share 
than James ; and it even may be true — at least it is easily said — 
that *' Elizabeth would have taken to herself the credit of the ne- 
gociation.'' We grant freely that the well-founded opinion pre- 
valent in Europe of James's aversion to war made his negociations 
inefficient. Our question is, To what good purpose would nego- 
ciation have been effectual, under the more vigorous administra- 
tion of Elizabeth ? 

Heeren passes over, with one well-merited remark on the 
weakness of James, and so shall we, because it can have no bear- 
ing upon any question of principle, the affair of the Spanish 
match. But he accuses James oH' betraying the continental in- 
terests of England," in withholding aid from his son-in-law, the 
Elector Palatme. Now, in so far as James was influenced, upon 
the question of interfering in Bohemia, by the fear of offending 
Spain and losing the Infanta, or by his own notions of royalty, 

is no more than bai been paraplirascd in some of the most effective speeches upon tbc 
Catholic question. Indeed, if this coromonicatiun to parliament be compared with 
those of Elisabeth, who on one occasion commanded the Commons " that no bills tonch- 
iag matters of state, or rcibrmation of causes eocleaiastical, be exhibited,'* (ParL Uiit« i. 
889,) it will not justify a charge of special arrogance agamst James. 
• See as to this. Pari. Deb. 1819, xl. 1096. 
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and sacrificed his public duty to his personal feelings, he was 
weak and even culpable ; but it does not follow that his policy 
was hurtful. It is not shown how the interests of England were 
concerned in the establishment of the Elector Palatine on the 
throne of Bohemia. Tlie truth is, Heerenis affected with much 
of the feeling which actuated James's parliament, and would 
approve of a war for the general advancement of the protestant 
interest. 

It should be added, that King James did, at one time, send out 
a force to the support of the protestant princes of Germany. Is 
the contrast with Elizabeth found in the scantiness of this auxili- 
ary force ? It is true that the power of England, as wielded by 
James, *^ sank into so much insignificance as almost to become 
the ridicule of Europe." But Heeren has not shown, that this 
power, under his predecessor, had turned the scales in the politi- 
cal balance of Europe. This is really a style too loose for a 
grave professor, instructing persons less learned than himself. 
Whose fetes, we ask, were balanced ? To what side was the 
balance inclining? What weight, and with what effect, did 
Elizabeth throw in ? 

We dispute Heeren's conclusion, that the History of England 
under James shows ^* that a neglect of her continental interests is 
with her the signal of. decline." Decline of what? Commerce 
flourished ; the navy (as Heeren admits) was not neglected. And 
when did Englishmen exhibit more of a hardy vigour than in the 
period which immediately succeeded James ? No— James m^de 
himself ridiculous ; but he left England great and bold. The 
real contrast is, not between the measures of the two monarchs, 
but between their personal qualities. 

The reign of Charles I. affords to Heeren little matter for ob* 
servatioD. The king found himself involved in a war with Spain, 
which, though it " arose from the failure of the scheme of mar- 
riage," was the immediate result of advice given to his father by 
parliament, and accompanied by a promise of ample supplies.* 

The treaties of 1624 and 1625 with the United Provinces 
may be traced to the same origin; and the whole transaction 
illustrates the danger of founding political engagements upon a 
vote of parliament. But this' and the inducements of the new 
parliament to withhold supplies from Charles I. are domestic 
considerations to which we shall no further advert. 

The war with France began for no sufficient or intelligent 
reason^ (hough the support of the Protestants was made a pre- 
text. Even Heeren disapproves of this new instance of con- 

• 162X, Far). BUt. 1. 1398. 
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nexions with the continent. Nor does he even mention the per- 
mission gifen by Charles to the Marquis of Hamilton to join 
Gustavas Adolphus with 6000 men. 

Cromwelt's war with the Dutch arose out of commercial and 
cofonial rivalry, and the pretentions of England, which Cromwell 
Ictiew well how to pssert, to maritime pre-eminence. The war 
with Spain, had a similar origin, and perhaps not a perfect justifi- 
cation : both these wars are in great part to be ascribed (we here 
agree with the professor) to Cromwell's personal ambition apd 
policy, and the energy of his warlike character. Under him the 
British navy, which had not been neglected under the Stuart 
kings, acquired fresh laurels. On the whole, however, M. Hee- 
ren says much less than is usual iq celebration of the energetic 
foreign policy of the Protector ; he ascribes to him great and un- 
accoqipiished projects, not oqly for the extension of comioerce 
an^ acqMVliU^n of C|0lonie»| but for the renewal of '^ conquests on 
the.cwtipent.'* Without going further into details, we may ob- 
serve that Cromwell unqtiestionably restored the English charac- 
ter in Europe ; and this because it was well known that he could 
and wonkl fight, and fight hard, for the honour or interests of 
England ; and that no Englishman would, under his government, 
sustain an unredressed injury from a foreign state. 

We look in vain, it is truly said, for fixed principles under the 
remaining Stuarts ; whose foreign policy was made subservient 
to their personal interest and plans of domestic ambition. The 
case of English kings bribed by France is one which we no 
longer consider of possible occurrence; on this account we do 
not examine the transactions of Charles II. with France and with 
the States General, although they furnish pregnant instances of 
unstable diplomacy and broken faith. 

To one treaty, unnoticed by Heeren, we advert for an illustra* 
tion of the great change of relations which even twenty years 
produce. England made, in \669, during a lucid interval of the 
French mania, a treaty of alliance and general guaranty with 
Spain, for the particular purpose of securing Holland from 
attack. 

IV.* Wil/iam IIL md Anne, ^6Q9—\7 14. 

** The merit of having laid the foundations of those conti- 
nental iiitereats^ which have lasted to our time« belongs undoubt- 
edly to William«" Rivalry with France, a principle whichy 
according to our professor, was then established for ever, now 
sunceeded Proteslantism as '< the aoul of British policy.'* This 
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rivalry has occafiiooed and prolonged wars in all parts of the 
M'orld, yet " it is undoubtedly a fake estimate which would assert 
that the evils thence resulting^ undeniable, as they are, outweigh 
the advantages which have sprung from the same source." This 
position the professor supports by examples from ancient and 
modern history, in the tone which he probably uses in addressing 
the young men on the advantages of emulation. This line of 
argument is pursued at some length and greatly overcharged. 
Military strength, no doubt, is augmented by use; mercantile 
enterprize, and even social improvement, excited by competition : 
but .surely, what we are now to quote is fanciful: — 

" It was this which drew out the noblest qualities of both nations, — 
it was this which preserved that love of freedom and independence which 
is founded on patriotism, — it was this which kept alive the roost lofty 
feelings of the human race, — it was this which not only brought to per- 
fection the civilization of these nations, but also planted the seeds of 
Eofopean refinement in the most distant parts of the globe j and thus, 
what in the eyes of short-sighted mortals was frequently considered the 
source of misery and calamity became in the hands of Providence the 
means of producing and difiasing the perfection of our race.** 

The love of freedom in England did not arise from her rivalry 
with France, nor did it flourish most abundantly while we were 
eimged in war. No one of the lofty feelings which characterize 
eitner nation has been kept alive by their rivalry, unless it be the 
passion for military glory. Rivalry among nations always will 
exist, as amongst individuals ; it is useless, therefore, to contro* 
vert an opinion which Heeren appears to entertain, that a nation 
ought to seek a rival for the sake of the benefit to be derived 
from the rivalry. This opinion, especially if applied to rivalry 
in war, we condemn upon the clearest principles of right and 
wrong. 

At the accession of William, the rivalry between France and 
England was at a height sufficient for the theory of Professor 
Heeren. Even during the reign of Charles II., while the govern* 
ment was in the French interest, and indeed for that very reason, 
the people were opposed to France. To the ancient causes of 
jealousy had been added the connection between the French 
aHianceand the Stuart projects for establishing the Roman Ca- 
tboHe** religion and an arbitrary government. William's feelings, 
as a Protestant, a Dutchman, and a Prince of the German em- 
pire, interested in resisting the encroachments of Louis XI V., 
especially on the side of Flanders, were, in regard to France, 
quite in unison with those of the English who opposed the 
Stuarts before the Revolution, and now of nearly Jthe whole 

VOL. XIX. NO. XXXVII. L 
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English nation; for few, even among the Jacobites, bad any 
kindly disposition towards France. 

Heeren observes in this place, that the colonial system of this 
country was now much extended, and hence resulted that unfor- 
tunate confusion of the colonies (that is, in geographical posi* 
tion), from which differences and wars have arisen. The remark 
is just, but misplaced ; no such cause operated at this time to 
produce rivalry between France and England. The declaration 
of war set forth some commercial grievances^ but none arising 
from the contiguity of colonies. On the contrary, colonial 
matters were rather more likely to occasion jealousies between 
the two countries now momentarily united under William. 

It is however, on the whole, justly observed by Heeren, Uiat 
'* the interests of religion, of independence, and of commerce, 
were now involved in an extraordinary manner with the interests 
of the sovereigns themselves.** Independence, religion, and Wil- 
liam's own interests together, constituted the cause of England 
at this period. But it is remarkable that Heeren does not men- 
tion the maintenance of the Revolution, and the new settlement 
of the crown of England, among the causes and objects of the 
war of 1689. The support which Louis gave to the deposed 
James was quite sufficient to cause and justify war, independently 
of the reasons arising from the encroachments of the French 
king on the continent. William would unquestionably have been 
glad enough to bring England into the league of Augsburg, and 
perhaps Louis's warning against Holland would have been a suf- 
ficient inducement to the English parliament to concur with him; 
but the more immediate, unquestionable, and English cause of 
that war was, the assistance given by the King of France to the 
late King James. 

In this view it was strictly a defensive war ; but the accession 
of England to the first Grand Alliance, while it included a league 
with Austria, Spain, and Holland, for the maintenance of West- 
phalia and the Pyrenees, and an engagement to use all their 
forces to obtain the Spanish monarchy for the Emperor , charac- 
terize a war for the maintenance of the balance of power. The 
Grand Alliance, as Heeren says, '* gave to the politics of Western 
Europe the character by which they were afterwards peculiarly 
distinguished. From this time, too, the maintenance of the Bel- 
gian provinces was one of the leading maxims of the continental 
policy of England." '' In her subsequent policy, England 
merely continued to build upon the foundations which were here 
laid." 

The extensive engagements into which England now entered 
gave her unquestionably a great advantage in her own battle with 
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France ; a battle which ber iiiterdal divisions respecting the crown 
and government rendered her certainly less capable of fighting 
single-handed. Il is not impossible that« if England had re- 
fused to enter into this aiiti«galUcan league^ and to become a 
partj to the ftrrangements for the security of the German env> 
pire and the maintenance of the house of Austria, she would 
have derived no assiatence from the allies in those points which 
more peculiarly affiscted her. Holland, a state which she was 
bound to defend, and which was now the country of her sovereign, 
might have been sacrificed, and her own powers of resisting 
invasion, at this time peculiarly dangerous, much diminished. 

Moreover, it might have been difficult to qualify the co- 
operation. If England had said, ^ We are with you upon the 
question, of the Netherlands, and we will oppose the aggrandize* 
ment of France upon the Rhine or in Germany ; but we are not 
prepared to fight for the whole Spanish monarchy ;" not only 
would the Emperor, a most important person in the alliance, 
have been discontented and afironted, but all Europe M'ould have 
believed that William had some continental scheme of his own, 
or his English ministers some project of colonial aggrandize- 
ment. 

These were forcible reasons for the accession of England to 
this great confederacy. What we are anxious to mark is, that 
they were peeuiiar reasons. It is therefore that we do not ex« 
amine them more critically ; they have no reference to a period 
in which the whole strength of England could be united against 
a foreign invader. 

Yet of these extensive objects for which England engaged her- 
self in \669, the peace of Ryswick accomplished few. It made 
no provision for the Spanish succession, nor did it secure (with 
a single exception) any one of the more English objects. It 
pfx>vided no additional security for Holland or the Netherlands, 
and settled not one of the commercial questions which were 
enumerated among its original causes. It provided assuredly for 
the acknowledgment of King William's title to the throne of 
England, an acknowledgment forgotten almost as soon as made. 

Soon after the incomplete arrangement of Ryswick, King 
WilKam began to supply so much of the deficiency as regarded 
the Spanish inheritance. Of these negociations M. Heeren says 
truly, that 

*' England became deeply involved in continental politics, and even if 
Louis XrV. had not forced her to war by recognizing the Pretender, 
contrary to the provisions of the treaty of Ryswick, she would scarcely 
bave been able to preserve ber neutrality. A contest was pending, 
upon the result of which, according to the principles of the policy of 

l2 
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that time, whether just or nvt^ depended the 'mfttotenance of the po- 
litical balance of Europe." 

From these expressions we collect that Heeren himself is not 
quite satisfied of the wisdom of these pafrtitioii treaties, the sub- 
stance of which (omitting subordinate provisions) may be thus 
shortly stated*: — By the first, concluded between England, 
France, and Holland, the two Sicilies, with the ports of Tus- 
cany, and the province of Guipuscoa, were allotted to the 
Dauphin ; Milan to the Archduke Charles ; and the rest of the 
Spanish monarchy to the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. This 
favoured prince died, and tlie same parties again took upon 
themselves the disposal of the vast inheritance of Charles If., 
and now added the duchy of Lorraine to the allotment of the 
Dauphin, compensating the duke by the cession of Milan. Spain, 
with all the rest, was now given to the Archduke Charles. These 
arrangements were made without the consent or knowledge of 
the King of Spain, or of the Emperor, to whom the Grand 
Alliance had assured the whole Spanish monarchy. It appears 
to have been doubted, whether that stipulation was or was not 
still in force, f We do not remember to have seen it mentioned, 
— probably, indeed, it was not known at the time to the Tory 
oppiosition, who might fairly have used it, — ^that in the negocia- 
tion for the Partition Treaties there was a suggestion that England 
should have Mahon or some other ports in the Mediterranean. 
William appears not to have insisted upon this ; his great point 
was the Netherlands, and he preferred a French prince at Madrid 
to a French garrison in Luxemburg.^: 

Modern writers generally condemn these treaties, whereby a 
whole monarchy was parcelled out, without the justification or 
provocation of war, by strangers having no legal claim to any 
part of it.§ Whether, upon the principles of the balancing 

* mil Oct. 1698. Koch, ii. 10. 

t King VVilliain to Pensionary Heinaius, I6(b April, 1698. Hnrdwicke Papers, 
ii. S4J. Ttie br<;Ach of ibe engog^ment with the Emperor constituted one of the ar- 
ticles of iiDpcachment against Lord Somcrs for the Partition Treaty. See the first foor 
articlra, and the answers of Lord Somers* iu wikich he takes no notice of this par- 
ticular. Pari. Hist. v. 1^66. 

X Hardwicke Papers, ii. S46, 350. 

i Mr- Macaulay has lately defended the Partition Treaties in his review of Lord 
Mation's Historv of tlie Succession War, against the charge of making the partition 
'* without the slightest rcrfereiice to the states so readily parcelled and allotted." He 
justifies VVilliaiu by lue utioning various treaties froni the Pyrenees to Vienna, in whicli 
nations have disposed of territory for the supposed general good. Upon this we ob- 
serve, 1. thai one wrong will not justify another; but 2, that roost of tltese treaties 
were made at the end of a war, in reference to countries conquered by one or other 
party. But it is further argued, that the object of the treaties was the same with 
that of the subsequent war, and that the danger which was sufficient to justify ibe 
war was sufficient to justify the treaty : and certainly, if England and the other powers 
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sj^stem, they are utterly indefeasible, it is rather for the advocates 
of that theory to determine. It is enough for us that these sti« 
pulations were utterlji useless. Well, indeed, might the plain- 
dealing William be surprised at the liberality displayed by the 
Prencb in this negociation. It was easy for these unscrupulous 
diplomatists to consent to an unequal division of the spoil, pre- 
pared as they were to defeat the whole scheme by their intrigues ; 
a result which we may always e&pect when we go beyond that 
which we have a right to require and are able to maintain. In 
the present instance the king did not even attempt to stand by 
his bargain. Unwillingly, no doubt, but from dire necessity, and 
because England would not go readily to war against speculative 
dangers, William acknowledged the King of France's grandson 
as King of Spain, again putting by the house of Austria. 

Lord Mahoa * has celebrated the wise policy of King William 
in acknowledging Philip V. and '* biding his time" for a success^ 
ful opposition. 

It is probable that he would have declared war without loss of 
time, if be.ha.d found his Parliament willing to support him ;t 
but lie made a wise use of the experience which the failure of the 
first Grand Alliance and of the Partition TreatieB^had furnished, 
in moderating the views of his continental allies, or in limiting, at 
least, his own participation in them. In the new treaty which 
William and the States General made with the Emperor^ there 
was no longer mention of the whole Spanish monarchy ; they 
stipulated only to unite their efforts for procuring for the Empe- 
ror a full satisfaction for his rights, and with this view to attempt 
the conquest of the Spanish Netherlands, Milan, the Sicilies, and 
the Tuscan ports. The security of Great Britain and of Holland 
was the other main object of the alliance,]; and it was agreed that 

were joatified in fighting to prevent the addition of the Spanish monarchy to the pos- 
sessions of the house of Bourbon, ihey were justified in negotiating with the same 
Tiew. But this remark does not justify the conclusion of the treaty, otherwise than 
upon a full Gommanication with all parties concerned, still less does It Justify the de- 
sertion of our ally. In fact, moreover, England did not go to war tot the balance 
of power ; she bad a sufficient cause of war in her own wrongs. Mr. Macaolay con- 
demns the •providont of the Partition Treaties, becnasethenewasnochanee of their'behig 
executed.— Dditi. Aev. Ivi. 499. 

* War of Soccessioa, p. 41. 

t The Icing made no direct appIicatioD to Parliament which was refused ; both 
houses gave general promises of support, and the Commons addressed the king apecifi- 
caii^ to negociate with the States General and other potentates for the mutual safrty of 
thetr kingdom, and of the States General, and the general security of Europe ; and 
they partially requested him to preserve the treaty of the 3rd of March, 1677-8, 
which was a defensive alliance with the States. But they condemned the Partition 
Treaties, and impeached their supposed authors, and they did not vote the means of a 
war. 

X Koch, ii. f 8. 
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neither party should make peace without common consent, after 
having secured satisfaction for the Emperor and the safety of the 
Dutch, and provided that the crowns of France and Spain shoidd 
not be united. 

These terms did not go beyond the necessity of the case, if we 
admit two things (which at least we shall not dispute here), 
namely ; first, that we were bound by interest, or by treaty, or by 
both, to take care of the safety of the United Provmces ; and, 
secondly, that their safety could not be ensured while the Spanish 
Netherlands were in the hands of France. The satisfaction of 
the Emperor was a necessary stipulation, and moreover little bar- 
thensome, inasmuch as to assign to him the Low Countries was 
precisely the arrangement best suited to the purposes of the 
alliance. 

We do not know how king William contrived, after having in 
September, 1701, concluded this treaty with the Emperor, who 
was at war with France, to keep it in abeyance until he should 
find an opportunity of rousing the spirit of his people. 

Though not immt^diately put into execution, this treaty is uot 
liable to the objections which we make to speculative or prospec- 
tive engagements. The circumstances to which it was applicable 
existed, the necessity of applying it was felt by all the parties, 
and an early application of it was desired and intended. 

The haughtiness and treachery of Louis XIV. soon furnished 
the opportunity desired, in various petty injuries, and in the 
great wrong of acknowledging the Pretender. King Witlimm 
appealed to his people in a speech, the last which he delivered, 
which was printed with decorations in English, Dutch, and 
French ; and hung up in almost every house in England and 
Holland, as his majesty's last legacy to his own and all rrotestant 
people. This appeal was followed by the most glorious and suc- 
cessful of our wars. 

If this second Grand Alliance be tried by the result, it will be 
fully justified. In the fifth year of the war (1706) the allies had 
in their hands a treaty, whereby all the objects of the alliance 
were accomplished. Spain and the Indies, the Netherlands and 
the Milanese, would have been ceded by the house of Bourbon. 
The allies then, and again at a later period, refused to make 
peace upon these terms, and they finally obtained none so good. 
The conduct of the English ministers in rejecting the terms of 
the Hague and Gertruydcnberg, and of their successors in 
making the peace of Utrecht,* is not precisely within the scope 



* Mr. Macaulay, in the article alrsady referred to, gives an opinion in faronr of the 
peace of Utrecht. 
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of our present tuvestigation, nor can it be discussed without a 
consideration of domestic politics, for which we have no place 
here.* 

The success of the allied armies in the earlier years of the war, 
unquestionably induced the English people, as well as the minis- 
ters, to take a higher ground than that which the prudence of 
William had selected. In 1707, both houses of Parliament laid 
before the Queen their unanimous opinion, *' That no peace can 
he beneficial far your majesty or your allies, if Spain, the West 
Indies, or any part of the Spanish monarchy, be sobered to remain 
under the power of the house of Bourbon.^'\ It is difficult, even 
for a strenuous upholder of the balancing theory, to refuse assent 
to Bolittgbroke's opinion, " That the war was wise and just be- 
fore the change," effected by this vote and the corresponding 
conduct of ministers, '^ because necessary to maintain that equa- 
lity among the powers of Europe on which the public peace and 
common prosperity depend; and that it was unwise and unjust 
after this change, because unnecessary to this end, and directed 
to other and contrary ends/*;!; 

The modifications occasioned by the Succession war in the 
British continental policy^ '* encreaaed," according to Heeren, *' its 
strength and its sphere of action. 1st. The old connections, 
especially that with Austria, were greatly strengthened. . . . 
It is true that the alliance fell to pieces towards the end of the 
war, but still it is an example without parallel that it should have 
lasted so long ; and even that the dissolution was but temporary, 
and the tie was renewed as soon as circumstances demanded it.*' 

Surely, the history of pur relations with Austria illustrates the 
instability more than the continuousness of the connexion. The 
tie was renewed ! and how soon was it again broken ? In the 
course of the next half century we shall find alliances innume- 
rable, some with and some against Austria, a fierce war to sup- 
port, and another to restrain her ! 

2nd. Our connection with Portugal was cemented by the 
Methuen treaty. This is true, and it has undoubtedly been the 
most continuous of our i<)reign relations. Whether the Methuen 

* The principal itipolalionsof Utreclit were these :'— The recogiiitioD of the Hanover 
Mtccession ; the recantation by Philip V. of his eventual claim to the throne of France, 
and the eternal separation of the two crowns ; the fortifications of Dunkirk to be de- 
molithttl i Hndaon'f Bay, Nova SeoCia, and Newfoundtaod, ceded by France to 
England. The Spamsh Netberlanda given to Austria, mih a barrier for the Dutch. 
England to retain Gibraltar, and to have Minorca from Spain, and the Assiento or con- 
tact for negroes for thirty yean. The Doke of Savoy to have the kingdom of Sicily. 
The EflMMBNT tahave Na^Wt and Milan. 



t Paruamentary Jiisiory, vi. p, 609, 
i Botiogbroke'! Works, vol. iv. p. 87. 
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treaty (now dissolved) was as advantageous as Heeren deems it, 
we greatly doubt. Nor are we of opinion that macb good bss 
resulted from tbe political connexion. From the position of 
Portugal it is desirable that she should not be our enemy. Her 
shores may make an inconvenient addition to the line of possibly 
hostile coast which France^ Holland^ and Spain may present to 
us. True ; but these questions nevertheless arise : — Whether 
her connexion with England does not attract the enmity of our 
enemies ? Whether the necessity of defending Portugal has been 
at any time burtbensome to us ? Whether she has been our 
friend in any war with Spain or Francci in which she would oot 
have been so equally without the ancient alliance ? 

3rd. Subsidies were first granted by England. Of these here- 
after. 

4th. " The Spanish Netherlands now became tbe prc^rty of 
Austria, which thus became tbe natural ally of England ; and 
when the Italian possessions of Spain were given up, partly to 
Austria, partly to Sardinia, new pomts of connexion arose between 
these states and England, who had already, by the possession of 
Gibraltar and Minorca, gained a firm footing in the Mediter- 
ranean/* Austria became our natural ally, as interposed between 
France and Holland, and interested in preventing the encroach* 
ments of France on the north-eastern frontier. We shall see her 
the ally of France ! Our affairs in the Mediterranean have been 
little affected by the transfer of territory in Italy. Some of our 
eminent statesmen have thought Gibraltar of little value ; we 
cannot so consider a defensible naval station in any part of the 
world. 

It is truly added that the Assiento treaty and the acquisition of 
Nova Scotia, scattered the seeds of future wars. 

The prc^essor invites us to conclude from the foregoing his* 
tory, that when the house of Hanover ascended the throne '* Che 
continental interests of England were in their leading features 
already fixed. • . . The rivalry with France was the founda- 
tion on which those relations were built." Unquestionably tbe 
wars and treaties which produced these new relations grew out of 
our jealousy of the French power; but neither was that jealousy 
(a term more appropriate than rivalry), specially apparent in the 
new arrangements, nor was the new state of Europe particularly 
calculated to excite it. 

It is true that the fiiendly connexion with Fran«ce, which im- 
mediately followed the peace of Utrecht, was only the con- 
sequence of a family dispute of the Bourbons, and with the 
dispute itself it ceased. What occurred during the temporary 
suspension of this jealousy may, perhaps, enable us to judge. 
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whether our foreign a&ira might not have been managed^ at other 
periods also^ without that continued reference to this rivalry vith 
France, which others, besidea Heeren, regard not so* much ad' an 
historical fact as a political principle. 

To say that our continental relations were now fiscd, is* indeed 
a bold flight of theory above the regions of fact ! 

V ♦ George I. IT. HI. to the French 'Resolution ^ 1714— 17B9. 

Notwithstanding the remark with which he concludes the 

Preceding section, on ttie fixedness of our foreign relations, 
[eeren tells us very truly^ that ** the continental interests of 
England became closer and .more complicated under the House 
, of Hanover." The Peace of Utrecht had left us without inti- 
mate connexions, though our alliance with the United Provinces 
and witli Portugal were still in force. But England How com- 
menced an extensive course of allianceSi upon the origin and 
tendency of which we cannot entirely agree with our author. 

Professor Heeren is a subject of the King of Hanover^ and a 
knight of the Guelphic Order. We believe that this order^ 
according to its statutes^ is to be conferred upon those persons 
only who have rendered signal services to the kingdom of Hano- 
ver. Heeren earns bis star and riband by a confident rejection 
of the opinion entertained by English poiitician8,*«*-that, during 
the reigns of George I. and George II., the interests of Hunover 
constituted the main foundation of the policy, of England. It is; 
perhaps, from being hampered by this partial feeling, that Heeren 
is less clear than usual in his history of the transactions of 1714 — 
1720. 

He ascribes "the long chain of political connexion'' which 
that period introduced, altogether to the existence of a Pretendi^r. 
Great vigilance^ certainly, and the oukivation of powerful friend- 
ships, were required by a circumstance which gave the only possi* 
ble chance of success to a hostile invasion of England ; and thus 
may some, of the alliances of this period be justified. But we 
must look elsewhere to account for the creation of new points of 
contact and the provocation of new enmities, which characterized 
the policy of our first German king. 

It was obviously probable that an enemy of England would 
make common cause with the Pretender; but it will soon appear, 
that powers which had no thought of qcarrellingwith England 
espoused the cause of the Pretender to the English throne, 
because they had a quarrel with the Elector of Hanover, who 

• P. $58. 
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happened to be also King of England. This truth, indeed, 
Heeren appears in the sequel^ to suspect. 

We ascribe^ in some measure, to electoral politics^ even the 
first alliancef which George I. made; it might have been from a 
desire to have powerful allies in case of an attack from France 
and the Pretender^ that he entered into a defensive league with 
the Emperor ;% but the imperial confirmation of the purchase of 
Bremen and Verden, and with that view, the conciliatioii of the 
court of Vienna, were probably motives equally powerful with 
the Elector-King. At all events, no good resulted from this 
commencement of the voluminous diplomacy of George I., for, 
within one year^ he made another treaty of alliance, which gave 
great umbrage to his imperial friend. 

This was the Triple Alliance between England, the States, and 
France.% France was now, in the revolution of affairs, allied 
with England, for the purpose of enforcing against Spain the 
stipulations of the treaty of Utrecht, brought about by our con- 
test with France and Spain jointly ! 

It is easy to account for this unwonted connexion, by the 
particular circumstances in which the two branches of the House 
of Bourbon were placed ; and to regard these circumstances as 
fortuitous accidents which happened to counteract the dangerous 
tendency of the Peace of Utrecht. The grand projects of Albe- 
roni, — the more immediate occasion of the union with France, — 
his schemes for displacing the Regent, and securing to Philip Y. 
the preferable succession to the crown of France ; for dethroning 
George I. ; and for recovering the lost possessions of Spain^ — 
had assuredly not been foreseen. But the opposing interests of 
the houses of Anjou and Orleans were not entirely unforeseea ; H 

• P. S89. 

t The treaty of 6 Feb. 1716, with the Dutch, was a renewal of the foraier aliianoe* 
To this treaty of renewal an article was added (Koch and ScboeJI, ii. 177% MipuUiiog 
that the ctttus foederis should bo deemed to exist, not only wlieii one of the two allies 
should be attacked, a. m«ifi arm^t b«t when a neighbour should make preparations ibr 
war against either of them, or sliould tfareateu theoif eittier by extraordinary levies, or 
in any other manner, so that the ally should be obliged, by just appreliensions, also 
to arm. To this article, says Koch, England appealed in 1779. (Ami. Reg. p. 422, 

X «5 May, 1716. 

$ Horace Walpole says, tliat France proposed this alliance ; and offered to stipotate 
for the neutrality of the Low Countries, in the event of a war with the Empeior ; 
whereupon Townshend said, " None but France, who is used to contrive sadi amasbig 
schemes, could pretend to propose to stipulate with a third power a neutrality for do- 
minions belonging to anotlier, who may not consent to it. For what could such a 
convention between the French and the Dutch signify, if the Emperor, who is master 
of the country, abotild not think it for his interests to second it!"— Code's Sir R,Walpoi€, 
i. 89, 

II Although we cannot immediately find it itt tiic un-indezed correspondence of Bo- 
Imgbroke, we nre confident that he laid stress upon this expected rivalry. 
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and it was in the nature of things that the new King of Spain 
should become more and more of a Spaniard, and that all the 
ordinary causes of jealousy aliould operate, under the Bourbon, 
as under the Austrian, dynasty. Granted, however, that the 
community of interests with the gof emment of France was an 
event upon which we could not reckon, — the more improbable 
such an occurrence was, the more strongly does it illustrate the 
uncertainty of political speculations, and the consequent impo« 
licy of contracting engagements adapted to only one state of 
aflairs. 

Assuredly, the Triple Alliance arose out of English interests. 
Heeren takes great pains to prove Aat certain transactions with 
the northern powers, which shortly preceded it, were equally 
English in their origin. Carrying us back to the latter years of 
the seventeenth century, he tells us, that England had usually 
sided with Denmark in her wars with Sweden, which did not 
prevent the Danes from joining with Holland against her — (how 
many more such instances will satisfy us?)— in the war which 
was terminated at Breda. In 1700, England had mediated and 
guaranteed a peace between the two northern powers, at Traven- 
dahl.* During the wars of Queen Anne, England attended little 
to the North, only watching lest Sweden should join her enemies. 
When she resumed her attention to northern affairs, after the 
Peace of Utrecht, a new power had acquired importance, namely, 
Russia. And a question, as Heeren says, arose, or as, perhaps, 
would be said more correctly, might have arisen, in what point 
of view was England to regard the growth of Russia, in reference 
to her own interests ? We know not how or when this question 
was discussed in an English cabinet ; but this country was soon 
involved in the affairs of the North, by a transaction which Hee- 
ren labours hard to connect rather with English than with Ger- 
man politics. In a war between Sweden and Denmark, in which, 
notwithstanding our treaties, we had taken no part, the Danes 
had obtained possession of Bremen and Verden, part of the 
German possessions of Sweden. These duchies Sweden sold to 
Hanover in 1715, by a treaty which also stipulated that George, 
as Elector of Hanover, should declare war against Sweden. And 
to support this war, George, now also King of England, sent a 
British squadron to join the Danes in the Baltic* England, it is 
true, had, or made, some complaints against Sweden for unex- 
plained impediments put in the way of her Baltic trade ; but the 
expedition had no reference to these. The quarrel with Sweden 

* There was also a defensive alliance between England and Sweden, not only for 
mntual defence, but ht Che preierTiMdon of the tranquillity of Eujnpe,-* (Kociib au. 
p. 172.) 
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was German* aod Gertpaa oi4y* The Qsar now attacked Meck- 
lenburg and ihreatenqd Demnark, and w^ thus became embroiled 
with Russia, alsq*. Charlea %ih imitated Alberoni in uuitiug 
with the Jacobites ; the war against him , thus became defensive 
of English interests^ but it was not the less. German in its origin . 
The Elector of Hanover made the £i)emy, a,nd the King of England 
fought him. The projects of the king of Sweden were soon de- 
feated by the seizure of his treacherous minister, Gyllenberg; and 
the death of Charles himself foUoyi^ed,* The new government of 
Sweden made peace with George, confirmed the sale of Bremen 
and Verden, and m^de ap alliance with him as King of England, 
especially, directed agaiqst Russia^f After an attempt to show 
that Bremen and VerdeUj from their favourable position iu 
respect of the English intercourse with'Germany, were valuable 
acquisitions to Engjand^ — (which position, to be true, must sup- 
pose the politics of England and Hanover to be always identified,) 
— Heqren admits that,, in this alliance against Russia, England 
undertook, what she was not able to perform. Nor, indeed, does 
he conceive that the repression of Russia was desirable, inasmuch 
as her growing prosperity afforded a fresh market for the manu- 
factures of EugUnd, while sHe furnished the English navy with 
ship-building materials in abundance.— England, he adds, became 
passive in the north, until Russia began to take part in the west 
and south of Europe. 

The Triple Allianqe was justified by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the time. So far, indeed, as it provided for the execu- 
tion of the late treaties of peace, it would have been right at any 
time. England ought not only to. preserve her own faith invio- 
late, but to see that no stipulation, to which she is a party, is 
broken or evaded. This scrupulous estimate of the inviolability 
of compacts affords a powerful reason against making them. It 
might be added, that the stipulations which were now in danger 
were just of that sort which England, as a maritime power^ could 
most easily enforce. 

Nothing but the disputed title to the throne justifies, as we 
conceive, the other stipulation of the treaty, — the engagement for 
reciprocal support in case of attack; and this justification rests, 
not so much upon the value of the expectation of succour from 
France, as upon the importance of securing the friendship, or 
rather, averting the enmity, of the Regent. 

The arms and the diplomacy of England were, on this occasion, 
equally successful. In pursuance of his project, for counteract- 
ing the stipulations of Utrecht, Alberoni sent a Spanish force to 

* Dee. 11, 1718. t Kocb, toI. xiii. p. «68. 
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seize Sardinia, and in the next year Sicily, the respective allot- 
ments of the Houses of Austria and Savoy. England, France, 
the Emperor, and (after some unwillingness) Holland, united in 
a quadruple alliance, for enforcing terms of peace. Sicily was 
now assigned to Austria, and Sardinia to savoy; Spain and 
Savoy were to have three months to accede, and on failure, to be 
forced into compliance. 

A particular stipulation in these terms of peace, exhibits the 
minuteness of the interference into which England was led by her 
interposition in the affairs of Spain. A settlement in Xtalyi 
namely, Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, in reversion, were 
assigned to Don Carlos, the son of the second wife of Philip V*, 
and from this time, as it has been truly observed, it would appear 
that Europe had no more important interest than that of procur- 
ing a sovereignty for the son of an ambitious and intriguing 
queen.* 

As Spain would not agree to these terms, a war ensued, short 
and decisive. Our naval victories in the Mediterranean*}- had the 
greatest share in obliging the King of Spain to accede to the 
terms ; and, on the whole, although forced transfers of territory 
are never commendable, the transaction set forth in a favourable 
light the power of England and her n^vy. It has been said, that 
the instructions to Admiral Byng were exchanged against the 
investiture of Bremen and Verden; but they certainly might have 
emanated from a council in which King William or Lord Godol- 
phin presided. j: 

But now came the rage for alliances, which distinguishes the 
period. France and Spain, Spain and England, these two powers 
and France, all bound themselves in 1720 and 1721 by mutual 

fuarantees, from which, as usual, England derived no advantage, 
iven to Heeren, the policy of England during the latter year of 
George I. exhibits " no fixed plan of proceeding '** and he 
notices the ignorance of the real desigtis of foreign courts, which 
has often been ascribed to English governments. But he admits 
that, while the policy of the continental states was complicated, 
and dictated by personal motives, the guiding principle of British 
policy was the maintenance of peace. 

Although the treaties between France, Spain, and England 

• Koch, vol, ii. p. 171. 

t Especially that oflfCape Piftsoro, Aug.' It, 1718. 

X AlUiough we han; been led perhaps fortber into tlie qoesltonol Hanoverian influ* 
cnre than our plan vquired. we have afaatained from tlio consideration of ministerial 
and pari J politicn as affected by that influence, ^or the roost authentic and pleasing, 
as well as the roost recent narrative of occurrences in the time of George I., we would 
nfer to the first volume of Lord Mahgn's History of England, from the Peace of 
Utrecht to that of Aix*la-Chapellc. 
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had accomplished the principal objects of the Quadniple Alfi- 
ence, many points still remained to be adjusted, especially between 
Spain and the Emperor ; and for this purpose a congress was 
appointed to meet at Cambray, The history of this meeting 
furnishes an instructive lesson to diplomatists. Two years elapsed 
before preliminaries were so far adjusted as to allow the congress 
to assemble ; Charles and Philip, the late rivals for the Spanish 
throne, seemed as widely opposed as ever, and neither could be 
brought to renounce the titular sovereignty of the countries which 
he had agreed to abandon. Then the maritime powers had a 
quarrel with the Emperor about his Ostend Company; and 
fresh difficulties arose, even on the part of the Pope, in the way 
of the provision for Don Carlos, by which peace had been pur- 
chased. These were so far removed as to allow the congress to 
meet in 17.24, but not without a fresh guaranty on the part of 
France and England.*- Then more disputes about titles, and a 
contest between the two successors of Charles V. for the sove- 
reignty of the ancient order of the Golden Fleece. 

These were formidable difficulties, but the allies must in- 
terfere still further, and recommend a wife to the young king, 
Louis XV. A Spanish infanta was selected, and actually sent 
to Paris, whence she was sent back by the French minister, 
who chose rather to marry his master to the daughter of King 
Stanislaus of Poland. And then it appeared how a small and 
personal matter might overturn the speculations of wise poli- 
'ticians. The Queen of Spain became indignant, and commenced 
a clandestine negociation with her enemy the Emperor, broke 
off the congress, and became the close ally of the house of 
Austria. The queen and her upstart minister, Ripperda, dis- 
covered that Charles VI. had an object to which he was not 
less devoted than was Elizabeth Farnese herself to the aggran- 
dizement of her son. The King of Spain became the first power 
in Europe who guaranteed the pragmatic sanctign, whereby the 
Austrian dominions were to pass to the Emperor's daughter, and 
thus, each gratified in its favourite object, the courts of Vienna 
and Madrid became intimate friends, and turned upon the allies, 
who had vainly attempted to reconcile them before. The £m* 
peror agreed to support Spain, at least by good offices, in her 
endeavours to recover Gibraltar from England ; and Spain gave 
to Austria commercial privileges, at which English and Dutch 
were equally offended. 

Such were the stipulations of the treaty of Vienna ;t it was 
suspected at the time that there were others, hostile to the in- 

• Jan. 24, 1724. f April SO, I7t5. 
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terests of England and of the bouse of Hanover. It vms 
suspected that a match was in contemplation between Don Carlos 
and Maria Theresa ; that the Emperor was to assist Spain in re- 
covering Gibrallar by force, and that the Pretender was to be 
aided in his attempts upon the British throne. Heeren, differing 
from Archdeacon Coxe,* deems these suspicions erroneous* But 
England and France were alarmed, and induced Prussia to join 
in a treaty at Hanover^f for counteracting the alliance of Vienna. 
That alliance was strengthened by the accession of Russia, while 
the Hanover allies obtained Denmark. Prussia seceded^ having 
a separate intrigue with the Emperor, for some personal object in 
the empire, and Sweden joined first the one and then the other 
alliance. Thus Europe was divided into two great confederacies; 
England, now entirely separated from Austria, belonged to that 
in which France also was found.§ 

There were indications of war, but none actually ensued. 
England sent squadrons to the West Indies, the Mediterranean, 
and the Baltic, but without orders to commence hostilities : and, 
although Spain laid siege to Gibraltar, the pacific dispositions of 
Walpole and Fleury averted war altogether. Charles VI. sus- 
pended his Ostend Company, and an armistice was concluded for 
seven years.U Other matters were to be settled at Soissons, where 
another congress met, to afford fresh proofs of the instability of 
political affairs. France and England contrived to estrange 
Spain from Austria, and the union now was England, France, 
and Spain ! These powers made at Seville ^ a treaty of defen- 
sive alliance and guaranty. The all-important provision for Don 
Carlos was not forgotten. It was stipulated that Spanish troops 
should occupy his intended duchies. 

Now, the Emperor was enraged, and perhaps not without 

♦ Austria, ch.87. 

t Sept 9, 1725. There was a guaranty of all possessions^ a defensive alliance for 
flfteen years, a guaranty of the treaties of Westphalia and Oliva. Heeren calls it 
the treaty of Herrenhaugen, 

I August, 1726, site joined the Vienna allies, and guaranteed the pragmatic sanc- 
tion. 

$ When these treaties were laid before Parliament, it was objected by the Tories, 
Ibat they bound England to go to war for the Icing's German dominions, contrary to 
the Act of Settlement ; whereupon it was resolved, on the motion of Henry Pclham, 
to assure the king that the house would " support Vis majesty against all insults and 
attaclcs that any prince or power, in resentment of the just measures which his majesty 
bad so wisely talien, shall mwkt against any of his roaiesty's territories or dominions, 
tboQgfa not belonging to the crown of Great Britain. This would have been very 
right, rf the king's "just measures'' had reference only to the interests of Great Britain. 
Feb. 16, 17f 6.^Parl. HUi. viii. 506. The Lords voted a similar address. 

I Prelim, of Paris, 31 May, 17!l7. 

5JNoT. 9, 1729; Holland acceded on tlst. George I. had been succeeded by 
George II. on 2«d Jaae, t7a7. 
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iDf to establish, the Hanover treaty may be condemned, bat it 
was surely quite en regies and, though we admit that it did no 
good, we cannot perceive that it did any harm ; or that it added 
to the probability of war. If England is chargeable with de« 
sorting Austria, the desertion is to be dated from the last four 
years of Queen Anne. From that time, although they i»ad acted 
together in the Quadruple Alliance, there had been lu) cordiality 
between the two powers. Austria was now induced^ as it is 
supposed, by corruption, to make other frieni^s. She quitted 
England, not England her. 

The Austrian alliance is chiefly valuable to England when she 
is at war with France. At this time, England had no quarrel 
with her ancient rival ; and It is the opinion, strongly expressed, 
of Heeren himself, that " it was peculiarly our goo^i under- 
standing with that power which was of infinite service to the 
Hanover succession in this emergency." — p. 290» 

The following remarks arc too striking to be omitted. 

** England was now in friendship with all ebe world, without possesing 
a single true friend in tbe political sense of the term. . • . She bad 
engaged herself in a tissue of treaties, out of which it seemed tcmrceiy 
possible she should extricate herself. Had she been prepared to fiilfil 
all her engagements, scarcely a war could have arisen in any quarter of 
Europe in which she would not have been implicated , nay, in which 
she would not have been obliged to furnish auxiliaries in several quarters 
at once."— p. 296. 

The elective crown of Poland now produced a war from 
which England with difficulty kept herself clear. The emperor, 
united with Russia and Prussia, espoused the cause of the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, because he wislied to obtain his guarantee of ike 
Pragmatic Sanction. France, Spain, and Savoy took the part of 
the alxlicated Kiiig Stanislaus Leczinski. All writer^ condemn 
Charles VI. for thus provoking the hostility of tlie house of 
Bourbon. His Italian dominions were soon overrun : and now 
England began to feel the inconvenience of her alliances and gua- 
rantees. Heeren says truly, that our treaty with the emperor 
was defensive only; but the line between defence. and offeoce 
is not precisely drawn ; the belligerent and the neutral put dif- 
ferent constructions upon the treaty ; and so it happened now. 
Charles VI. invoked tlie treaty of Vienna, but VValpole tem- 
porized. It does not appear that he distinctly admitted or denied 
the occurrence of the casus fxderis; but he offered mediation in- 
stead of co-operation. The United Provinces were also parties 
to the alliance ; he was, perhaps* justified in refusing to act 
without them, for this is another practice incident to alliances/ 
comprehending more than two parties. Is one party bound to 
assist' another, whilst the third party to the treaty refuses? If 
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guarantees "were to be respected, there was anollier which re- 

Juired our interposition. England had gauranteed ibe treaty of 
Uiva* which forbade foreign interference in the election of a 
king of Poland; the spirit of this guaranty, perhaps, condemned 
equaUy both parties; but not so thought the emperor, who 
called apon England to make good this engagement also. Al- 
though George IL refused, be procured one stipulation peculiar 
to thi» war, whereby he accomplished an object always deemed of 
.importance to England and to her ancient i^ly, though he by no 
means satisfied the emperor. He obtained the consent of France 
to the neutraiiity of the Netherlands, and thns averted the evils 
and dangers of war from Holland. 

The. events of the Polish war were unfavourable to the empe»- 
ror ; who concluded, under the mediation of the maritime powers, 
a treaty of peace, whereby he at letigth obtained from France 
the guaranty of the Pragmatic Sanction. Stanislaus was per- 
suaded to oenounce the 4:rown of Poland^ retaining the empty 
iitie of king) with the duchies of Bar and Lorraine for his life, 
with reversion to France. To make way for this arrangement, 
4he reversion of Tuscany, after the death of the then Grand Duke, 
was given to the house of Lorraine ; and Don Carlos, so im- 
portaota personage in all these arrangements, was promoted to the 
throne of the Two Sicilies, resigning Parma dnd Placentia to the 
emperor. The interests of England n'ere little aflfected by these 
arrangements. If her refusal to take part in the war, and especi- 
ally to give succour to Austria, did tend to lower her character 
in the political system, it cannot be said that she suffered any- 
where through her forbearance. Prince Eugene, on tbo part of 
the emperor, made k forcible appeal to the English minister; setting 
forth tbe dangers of Engknd from the eicpected aggrandizement 
of the house of Bourbon, and her inability to resist an invasion in 
favour of the Pretender, if her fleets should meet with a disas- 
ter. We are clearly of opinion that England would not have 
been justified in siding with the emperor, whereby she would 
hare provoked the immediate hostility of France^ for the sake 
of preventing tbe contingent aggrandizement of that power, and 
increased danger from future hostilities. But she wonid have 
taken this resolution of neutrality with more of credit, if not of 
effect, if she had not been hampered by previous and com* 
plicated eogagetaents, which certainly exposed her to the charge 
of broken faith, and desertion of her friends. 

England was at last engaged in a war, which, though, in 
one sease, it did arise out of a treaty, was not the result of 
continental connexions or engagenients. It is rather to be 
set do#n to tlie account of commerce. The treaty of Utrecht 

He 
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4iad allowed to the English a limited trade to the Spanidb 
4>0]t8 ill America; our merchants were in the habit of evad- 
ing the limitation, and the Spaniards claimed a right of search- 
ing them at sea, to ascertain whether their trade was lawful or 
*not. It appears now to be a fair case of dovbli but was bolly 
taken up in £ngland; and, though Walpole at first put an end to 
the hostile discussions which oocurred, by a* condition wbich left 
the main question open, to be considered by commissioners, he 
was urged by the House of Commons U> declare war, under cir- 
cumstances which put his country in the wroiig. This war with 
Spain soon merged in another, which extended over all Europe, 
and at last drew England out of the pacific system wbicb she had 
-so long pursued. 

In 1740, Oct. 10, Charles VI. died, and it was to be seen 
whether the guaranty of the Pragmatic Sanction which he had 
•with so much trouble obtained from almost all the powers of 
Europe, was now to be respected. Is it too much to say that, 
with the exception of England, hOi one power in.£urope was 
influenced by the guaranty i 

. The King of Prussia began the attack upon the young Queen 
-of Hungary, and, in utter disregard of their engagements with 
•her father, France,* Spain, and. Sardinia, as well as Bavaria, 
joined in die confederacy ! 

The honour and interest of England, according to Heeren* 
rendered it imperative upon her to make a vigorous effiirt to 
save Austria. Her honour was unquestionably pledged, and her 
mimsters did therefore right in assisting die Queen. Whether 
our interest required tiiis exertion, is a more doubtful question. 
. It would seem that, in those days, the people of England took 
an iqtereat in foreign affairs. All writers tell us, that the nation 
called loudly for support to Maria Theresa. Is this interest to 
be ascribed to a jealous regard for public faitli, to oompaasion or 
admiration excited by the young queen, or to an opinioo in 
favour of Austrian connexion, and the balance of power i We 
have observed elsewbere.f upon the promptitude with which our 
government, stimulated perhaps by the opinion of the people, 
announced the intentioaof adhering to its* engagements. Tbere 
appears to have been at no time an intention of departing from 
those engagements, but we were very unwilling to embark largely 
in the war, as the single ally of Austria ; and the King of Prus- 

* * Hceren appears scarcely aware that Fronce. as well as England, hesiteted about 
entering ioto ihis war. Fleory would willtngljr have avoided it, but was at lastdrivcm 
pot only to attack Austria, but to justify the breach of ihe guaranty upon the moU 
ilimsy pretexts. 
-* f Vol. xiii. p. 9. 
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Bia was the potentate to whom Walpole looked for co-operation : 
tliat monarch — although for his own purposes, he had made the 
first attack upon Maria Theresa — was ready to join her against 
other enemies, provided that his own object was secured by the 
cession of Silesia ; but the high-spirited Princess would not 
listen to these terras. Frederic, during this war, acted for him^ 
self alone. He made peace at Breslau in 1742; broke out again 
in 1744, upon a well-eronnded apprehension of intended inju- 
ries ; was again reconciled to Austria at Dresden, in 1745, while 
the war still raged in Europe. England at first joined in the 
war on the side of •Austria^ as an auxiliary only; and France 
standing in the same relation towards Bavaria, the battle of Det« 
tiDgen, to which, until more recent and extensive glories drove it 
out of niemory, Englishmen referred as one of their great battles 
with France, was fought while England and France were at peace 
together! This state of things did not last beyond 1744, when 
France declared war. 

It mrene in vain to attempt here to describe the various alliances 
and counter-alliances which this war occasioned ; England sub- 
indtsed Denmark, Sardinia,^ and Hanover; and, after Prussia 
hod for the second time retired from the contest,f the war, as 
Jieeren siys, '' was ..continued three years longer by the other 
leading powers, with what view it is difficult to say, unless we 
take -into account the passions which are excited by events which 
occurred' in the interval.'' The balance of power in Europe was 
but little altered, when the war was at last concluded by the 
peace of Aix4iB*Cha!peUe. That tre^aty renounced all the prin- 
cipal treaties of a century preceding, commencing with that of 
Westphalia in 1648. England restored Cape Breton to France, 
and it wds stipulated that all things should remain in America on 
the same footmg as before theu^r. The assiento was continued 
for four years ; an arrangement certainly not Calculated to prevent 
hostilities. Two years a^ef wards nn end was put to this disgraceful 
-obmpact, a^d a commercial treaty, upon fair terms, was sub- 
stituted. France restored the Netherlands to Austria, and her 
4»nofiest9 to the United Provinces and the King of Sardinia. 
'Etizabeth Farnese got an establishment for another son ! The 
infant Don Philip obtained Parma and Piacentia from, the Em- 
peror! 

It is quite right 'in an historian to imagine for himself, from 
time to time, an existence at each period of which he tells 
the story, and to juppress his knowledge of subsequent events. 

* Sardinia was detached from tlie confederacy against Austria, by the treaty of 
Worma, 1743. 

t Trvaty of Drc»deu, December 14, 1745. 
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Still It is almost amusing to read the observations of Heereo, re- 
peated from time to time, to the effect that, " now, at last, the 
continental relations of England were fixed,'* or, as the phrase 
' in the present instance is, " determinately settled." " Her newlj- 
revived rivalry with France had given rise to the connexion with 
Austria, and the duration of the latter seemed likely to be com- 
mensurate with the former." 

Keally, the political systcfm had even, in 1748, existed long 
enough to shake the confidence of a statesman in the durability 
of his. connexions ; and, without foreseeing events exactly as 
they occurred, he might have guessed that something wouM 
happen to alter this now determinately fixed arrangement. In- 
deedy the guaranty given to Prussia of the province reluctantly 
ceded to her by Austria was of itself enough to put the peace in 
jeopardy. 

Notwithstanding this guaranty, which appeared to connect 
England with Prussia, and though it was the opinion of some of 
our adepts in foreign policy that Prussia was our natural ally^ the 
English government warmly espoused the cause of Austria in the 
empire ; and actually subsidized many of the German princes, 
in order to secure to the son of Maria Theresa the reversion of 
the imperial dignity. With the Bavarian, th^ Palatine^the Saxon, 
and the Cologne Electors, either treaties were actually concluded, 
or subsidies promised, for the purpose of gaining their votes. 
** Whether England had any reason at all for embroiling herself 
so deeply in the affairs of Germany, is a question which/' Heeren 
says, '^ we need not here determine ;" but which we decide, with- 
out hesitation, in the negative, ^Fhese things would not have 
.been thought of under an English king. The subsidies, as 
might have been expected, failed in their object, and had only the 
effect of aggravating the discontents of the Prussian monarch, 
with whom England, or rather the King of England, had already 
some differences. 

But there were also differences with Austria, especially con- 
cerning the execution of the Barrier Treaty;* and all the subsidies 
.which we had paid in support of her family interests failed to 
retain the friendship of the haughty, and perhaps wayward, Maria 
Theresa. 

Colonial disputes placed England in a state of war with 
France. This war began, like the last, in America ; but it was 
now a territorial, not a commercial question. The breach arising 
out of the disputed limits of Nova Scotia, and other questions 

* Auitria was never reconciled to the proTisiont which pinced Dutch ga^fiaons in 
loroe of her towns. 
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raiBcd in the western bemii pbere» fully supports Heeren's remarks 
on the inconvenience attending the propinquity of continental 
territories. George II., apprehending that rrance woutd attack 
his paternal dominions, sought the alliance of Elizabeth of 
Russia, with whom he concluded a subsidiary treaty ; and called 
upon the Empress Queen for succours stipulated in the treaty of 
alliance and guaranty. As is usual in such cases, Maria Theresa 
declined, and was moreover much offended at the demand, made 
at a time when she herself, as she pretended, was threatened by 
Prussia. In fact, France bad by this time made great progress 
in her endeavours to separate Austria from England, which were 
aided by the present approximation towards a union between 
England and Prussia. 1 he King of Prussia now undertook to 
defend Hanover, receiving from George II. a reciprocal promise 
of support, if Germany should be attacked. Then, and as some 
think, therefore, was published the famous alliance between 
Austria and France; with both which powers, conseauently, 
England was soon at war. The approaches of France to Austria, 
and of England to Prussia, were mutual cause and effect ; at least* 
we cannot here determine the question of precedence between 
them. It is enough for us, that all the speculations of English 
ministers, on the result of their German arrangements, were scat- 
tered to the winds. '* The union of the two powers," says 
Heeren, ^' mocked all calculation :" and yet what could be more 
natural— what indeed was more certain to happen, thafn that the 
union of any two of four great powers should bring the other 
two nearer together? 

' Austria did not at once join France in her war with England, 
but her neutrality did not last long. Prussia anticipated the ex- 
pected attack from Austria, and England brought native as well 
418 subsidized forces to the support of her ally. 

In this war, as in that which preceded it, the separate and 
naval war of England (now with France, then with Spain), was 
merged in the continental war ; and the energetic minister, who 
raised the spirit of England, and conducted the war while its ope* 
rations were glorious, avowed it as his plan to compel Frauce to 
acquiesce in the separate demands of England, by pressing her 
on the continent, — " America shall be conquered in Germany.*' 
Our author does not miss the opportunity which this German 
war gives him, of boasting of the identity of interests between 
Hanover and England. But for Hanover, we should not have 
obtained the co-operation of the king of Prussia. Yet Pitt, in a 
speech quoted by Heeren, declared that he would not have en- 
tered into the German war, if the faith of England had not been 
pledged by treaty to support the King of Prussia. 
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it thus appears doubtful whether* in the opinioo of this great 
fvar minister, our English objects in the war were furthered by 
our connexion with the continent ; but Prussiai no doubt, would 
have been ready and willing to accept our co-operation, if we 
chose to offer it, and even if the Elector of Hanover had dot 
joined that alliance, (which he probably would,) it is at least a 
question, whether we should not have gained more by the ab« 
sence of concern for Hanover^ than we should have lost by the 
want of Hanoverian troops. If his master had been only King 
of England, the Duke of Cumberland might have been a more 
efficient auxiliary to Frederick II. in the days of his distress, and 
would not have been driven to the convention of Closber-Seven. 

At all events, be it remembered, that the Prussian alliance was 
not the result of systematic diplomacy : it was rather a departure 
from the political system which had been supposed to be deter* 
minate and lasting i 

Hceren's remarks upon Pitt, and the conduct of the 8evei»« 
years' war, would lead us too far into domestic history. But a 
remark upon subsidies deserves notice. " He afforded them to 
those who, under the existing relations, were the most natural 
allies of Great Britain, and with whom she had in general a 
community of interests, not to every one who asked (ox them/* 
Heeren is right. In our time, we have beard ministers censured 
for ** paying our allies for fighting their own battles,'* Now, if 
the battle' is not his own, an afiy will not fight it well. Subsidies 
ought to be given to those only, who, of all the motives and means 
of war, want none but money. 

The alliance between France and Austria, in delivering the 
Low Countries from the fear of French invasion, had an import- 
ant influence upon the condition of England's old ally, the 
United Provinces. They kept out of the war and of danger. 
To our other western ally, Portugal, we had an opportunity of 
rendering useful assistance. When threatened by the combined 
force of France and Spain, now united by the family compact, 
the King of Porttigal replied, that *' he would rather see the last 
tile of his palace liill,"* than depart from his neutrality. Eng* 
land rewarded his fidelity with effectual support. 

After Pitt resigned, on not being permitted to anticipate the 
hostility of Spain, the ministry discontinued the Prussian subsidy, 
and took less interest in the continental war. Before the subsidy 
was withdrawn, the peace with Russia and Sweden had rendered 
it less necessary to Frederick, and there were charges of un- 
friendly reserve and clandestine negociation, which palliated, if 
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Ihey did not justify, the desertion of our ally* Tbe occurrence 
affords a striking instance of the inconvenience produced by these 
alliances, even though miade, as this with Prussia waa, at the 
time when it was wanted, and not in contemplation of future 
dangers. Though it is true that England and Prussia had a 
common enemy, their respective objects in the war were totally 
different. And the insular power was in a condition to obtain, 
reasonable and even advantageous terms of peace, at a time whea 
it was the interest, or at least the desire, of continental Prussia to 
carry on the war. The two kinga were bound to each <4her, to 
make war upon France, in order to compel her *to take such 
terms of peace as they might dictate ; to do nothing wkhout mu^ 
tual consultation ; and not to make any private and separate ac- 
commodatiou wiUi France.* . But was each power .bound by this, 
stipulation to continue* at war. for an indefinite period, putting 
tbe question of peace or war altogether into the hands of his ally s 
Had one party the uoqnalified right of obliging the other to con- 
tinue at war ? These engagements,, construed with entire strict* 
ness, would lead to manifest impossibilities.* One question in 
the present case is, in what degree the advantages obtained by 
Eogbind were owing to the co-operation of Prussia?— a question 
more easily stated than resolved. There is on auch occasions a 
real difficulty in reconciling good faith and policy; and even if 
your own conscience is clear, you will seldom satisfy your ally. 
Frederick II. never forgave England what he deemed a base de* 
sertion. 

The seven-years' war was on the part of England glorious and 
successful ; but, like the glorious war of Queen Anne, it was ter« 
minated by a treaty which disappointed the hopes of those whose 
counsels had contributed most to its success. Yet the terms, by 
which Minorca was recovered, and Canada and Grenada ac- 

Iuired, were really quite sufficient for the honour and interest of 
England. 

This war left England without powerful allies, and Heeren 
observes that, after what he calls, in language somewhat exag- 
gerated, the prostration of France, she had no immediate cause for 
seeking new connexions. In truths the decline of the Hano- 
verian influence upon British counsels was the principal cause of 
tbe cessation of that propensity to treaty-makings which had dis- 
tinguished the reigns of George I. and II. The United Provinces 
and Portugal remained the only allies of England; they were 
rather to be deemed (especially Portugal) protected states. 
The American war is a topic foreign to our inquiry. The 

* Kuch, vol. M«» p. 9%. 
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participation of France and Spain- in it waa aa inataoee of waoloo 
aggresaion for the gratification of rivalry and revenge. 

It is to be observed of this American war, tlnit we had at the 
time no continental ally, nor was there any war in Europe. Will 
it be said that any different state of our continental relations 
would have turned the fate of the war between England and her 
colonies? Certainly he must be a more sanguine admirer of 
alliances than we are^ who imagines tbat the most stringent treaty 
that we could have previously made, would have induced any one 
power in Europe to come to our assistance, either in suppressing 
the revolt, or in attacking France when she took part with the 
rebels. It is even very doubtful, whether, if we could by diplo- 
matic management have excited a war in Europe by way of diver- 
sion, so as to prevent France from sending troops to America 
(in which it might have failed), we should have been altogether 
better off. We might possibly have prolonged the struggle^ but 
tve must ultimately have given way, and should have come out of 
the war with finances even in a worse condition. 

Heeren himself takes no notice of the American war, as con- 
nected with continental politics, but we may observe, that we did 
not on this occasion owe mach to that rivalry with France which 
he deems necessary for the greatness of England. In the Ame- 
rican war, the United Provinces, instead of coming to our 
assistance in virtue of former treaties,* when a most unquestion- 
able casus foederis occurred in the French aggression, gave such 
assistance to our enemies as led to a rupture and to their junction 
with France and the American States against us. This conduct, 
on the part of Holland, may perhaps serve as a justification of 
Great Britain against the remark of Heeren's iipon our retention 
of Negapatnam at the peace of 17B3, when England, he says, 
instead of attaching the Republic to her by forbearance, ^* showed 
a disposition to colonial aggrandizement at the expense of her 
ancient ally, and lost his contidence for ever." Certainly, the policy 
which compensates one great belligerent for cessions made to 
another, or for the want of acquisition from another, by territory 
exacted from one of the weaker parties to the war, is not magna- 
ninious or creditable. But it may be questioned, whether the 
want of generosity is not rather in the powerful ally, who suffera 
the indemnification to be thus made. England might fairly treat 
those who were allied against her as one party ; and leave them to 
settle their cessions among themselves. Probably, if France bad 
not required Tobago from England, England would not have 
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demmided NegnpatfHun front' the l>afdi. But it is not probable 
that Negapatnam would ba\*e altered the state of parties in Hol- 
land^ nor could any state of parties make Holland an efficient 
ally. Whatever treaties may exist, it is really in vain to expect 
that a small commercial state^ like Holland, will provoke, for the 
sake of England, the hostility of such a neighbour as France. 

It is strange that Heeren, who dwells so much upon the rivalry 
between England and France, takes no notice of a step which 
tbe younger Pift now took towards placing the two countries upon 
a more friendly footing. This was the commercial treaty of 1766, 
intended to produce an interchange of commodities upon fair and 
equal terms. On this occasion Pitt adverted* to '* the too fre- 
quently advanced doctrine, that France was,' and must be, the 
unaherable enemy of Great Britain ; his mind revolted from this 
position, as monstrous and impossible/* And he set forth, by 
just and statesmanlike arguments, the tendency of the treaty to 
preserve peace, without rendering us less prepared for war« Fox^ 
on the other hand, argiiedf that '' France was the natural political 
enemy of Great Britain." This enmity he traced to " her in- 
variable and ardent desire to bold the sway of Europe," and con- 
tended, that *' she wished by entering into a commercial treaty 
wMi us to tie our hands, and prevent us from engaging in 
alliances with other powers.'* We can scarcely imagine a Foxite 
now so bigoted, as to deny to Mr. Pitt the superiority in this 
debate; which we earnestly recommend to perusal. No term is 
more mistaken than that of natural enemy, and the mistake as to 
the origin of the expression produces an erroneous deduction from 
the fact which it expresses. France, from her locality, perhaps also 
from her disposition, is among the continental powers the most likely 
to become the enemy of England. It is not that she ought to 
be our enemy, or that it is desirable that she sliould be so, but that 
she probably will be so. There are clashing interests and habitual 
jealousies, from w*hich hostilities naturally, that is, according to 
the ordinary course of events, will arise. Now these are unde- 
niable reasons for not augmenting, by any measure of our own, 
the power of France to annoy us; but they are none for encou- 
raging tbe tendency to a quarrel. Quite the contrary. They 
should induce us to seek all means of counteracting it, and if 
possible to convert France into a friend. Reason and experience 
concur in proving, that no political friendship tends more to the 
peace of England, and of Europe generally, than the friendship 
between England and France. 
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. Mr. Fox's apprehension, that our commercial treaty would 
stand in the way of our political alliances was speedily dissipated. 
Circumstances soon occurred (to which Heeren only adverts as 
the well-known events of 1787) which revived the connexion of 
England with tlie House of Orange and the Dulch RepubKc. 
This is the first case which we have had to notice of interference 
in the internal affairs of another state. The object was to exclude 
the influence of France* by throwing our weight, together with 
that of Russia, into the scale of that party which was opposed to 
France. On the part of the King of Prussia, whose sister, the 
Princess of Orange, had been arrested by the Republicans of 
Holland, there was the actual intervention of an armed force: 
England interposed only by nftediation and advice; except that 
when France declared her intention of taking part iii the internal 
dissensions, and made some addition to her forces by sea and 
land, England also armed, and declared that she would not be an 
indifferent spectator of the interference of France. After the 
Stadtholder was restored to power, by the aid of Prussia, France 
and England disarmed by mutual agreement* 

Heeren thinks that England took the wrong side ; she ought lo 
have- supported the republican party, representing, as he conceives, 
*' the nation/' He is aware of her motive, the counteraction of 
French influence, but says tbatthe peace would have -been a more 
favourable period for this attempt. Surely, it would have been 
difficult to establish any English interest in Holland, under the 
exasperatiop of the recent war. But the neglect of a foroer 
opportunity does not alter thq wisdom of the pr^ent interference; 
and, if we interfered at all, with the view of counteracting France, 
we roust doubtless have sided with the party uliich she did not 
favour. England did not interfere, until France had prepared, or 
threatened, a direct and apparently armed intervention. The 
conduct of England, independently of the ccmnexion with the 
Orange family, may rest upon the > |»rinciple more than oiMse 
avowed by Queen Elizabeth, of not permitting the forees of a 
third power to occupy, without opposition, ttie territory of a 
neighbour* Apparently, the Bnglish government ori7&7, and 
certainly its opponent. Fox, carried much further the ri^t of 
interference. Pitt maintained that we were jiistilied in restoring 
the government of .tlie Prince of Orange, with the view of securing 
a valuable ally, instead of seeing Holland irrevocably attached to 
a rival ; and Fox justified our interference, as consonant to the 
principles of " the balance of power" which he professed, al* 
though he doubted whether France had in fact threatened to inter- 
fere iy force. ' 

Out of this joint interference with Prussia in Holland arose 
that triple alliance between those states and England, which was 
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the basis of Mr. Pitt's continental policy prior to the French Re* 
volution^: Nootka Sound was an isolated case of injury redressed. 

Heeren condemns, upon grounds ill explained^ the alliance with 
Prussia* We are really at a loss to understand why he» the ad- 
vocate of continental alliances^ and of eternal opposition to the 
French power, objects to this alliance with one of the great mili- 
tary powers of Germany, at a time when the other was closely 
connected with France*. " Chatham/' he says^ *' with his princi- 
pies, would never have concluded the alliance which his son con- 
cluded* still less would be have approved the consequences which 
followed it.'' It is really not possible to deduce from the speeches 
or counBels of Lord Chatham, in regard to foreign politics, any 
principle upon which this proposition of M. Heeren's can be 
maintained or controverted. 

The objection appears to consist in the narrowness of th6 base 
upon which the alliance rested. ^' Is was not founded on so ex- 
tended a community of interests as under Frederic II. The 
maiutcmance of the stadtholdership in the Netherlands coutd not 
possibly become of sufficient importance to both these powers, to 
form a permanent bond of union between them." 

In our opinion, a union for a specific and attainable purpose is 
the only tiaiou likely to last. But it was clearly Mr. Pitt's in-^ 
teoiioo to take- advantage of the acddental coincidence of views 
between England and Prussia, for forming and preserving an al* 
liance with one of the great military powers, at a time when two 
others^ Austria (with whom France was still closely allied), and 
Russia, now. growing into great importance, had combined with 
views threatening the balance of power and the maritime interests 
of England. The ambition of the empress Catherine extended 
not only to Swede« and Poland, but to Turkey and the Medi* 
terranean.* Maria Theresa* and still more Joseph I L entered 
more and more warmly into these views. The friendship between 
Russia. and Prussia was rapidly declining* This surely was a fit 
opportunity for an alliance with Prussia^ if such alliances can be 
at any time defended* The influence of France, it may moreover 
be added, in the United Provinces, though counteracted, was not 
destroyed ; in the opposition whioh we offered to it, Prusna was 
now our '* natural ally." 

The first fruits of the alliance, the congress of Reichenbach, 
where jibe allies mediated the terms of peace between Austria and 
the Porte, were confessedly beneficial to Europe. The allies also 

* See, ill ch. S of the Annual Refrister for 1788. tome account of the projects of 
Kuuia in the Mediterranean, and her attempts, defeated b^ the English govenioient« 
to obtain the assistance of English pilots and seamen. 
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prevented Dettmark. U^m assisting Russia i^ainst Sweden ; but 
fiiiledy according to Heeren, when Uiey atteaapted to dictate to 
Catherine tfae terms of peace with the Porte. This is true, but 
it is true also that the direatened opposition of the British par- 
liapi^nt made it impossible for Mr» Pitt to proceed. It ia well 
known that th^ question of peace between Eussia and Turkej 
turned at l^st upon the apparently trifling point of Oczakow ; and 
that England i^nd ^Prussia were prepared to go to war with Russia 
upon that single point. By this mode of statement, almost every 
dispute may be made to appear trifling. We insisted upon the 
restoration of things to the state in which they were before the 
war ; Russia says, " I must have a slice of Turkish territory.** 
The allies say. No ; — and the question is really one of principle. 
If the interposition of other powers for the protection of the 
weaker states is justifiable at all, these powers may reasoaably 
S9Ly, The aggression shall be in no degree successful. 

(n winding up his remarks dipon this eventful period, which be 
terminates at the French Revolution, Heeren says very trulj, that 
£ngland never claimed to be a dominant fK»wer in the federaUv^ 
system of Europey — that she bad to determine her conduct by the 
internal relations of this system, which she did not govern, and 
that, therefore, her continental ■ policy seldom proceeded upon 
solid principles. He makes it a question^ which, however, he 
doefi not discuss, whether this want of solidity is a matter of re* 
proach. ** To settle permanently the reciprocal relations of the 
continental powers is throughout beyond the capacity of England. 
It would have been a foolish and vain .presumption to attempt it. 
For this very reason then, she could discern no durable and solid 
basis for her. federative system, in respect of the choice of her 
allies.*' Ail this is true, and our deduction from it is, that Eng-r 
land pught not to attempt to regulate the continental system, or 
in any way to mix herself up in it. 

Heeren concludes this section with a specific censure of Eng- 
land for the non-peribrmance of engagements. In the three. gi]eat 
continental wars .in which England took |»art, the Sf>aiiish,*: .the 
Austrian war of succession,f and the seven years' war,j: she con^ 
eluded fivery time a peace for herself, or only in connexion with 
Holland, and deserted, her principal confederates. ., We cannot 
altogether deny the truth of this charge. It is stiikingly true of the 
Peace of Utrecht. But we do not plead guilty to it, in respect of 



* Meaning what we coll the war of tUe Spanish succession, see p. 150, ante 
f Th« Silesian war, or war of the pragmatic sanction) see p. 165. 
X Seep. 168. 
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Aiz-Iaj-Cfaapelle; and ba?e already urged vomelbiDg in defence of 
the treaty of Paris » 

VL French Revolution, 1788—1815. 

Although this period is the most eventful, and the most inte^ 
resting of all, to modern readers, it furnishes less of matter for 
die peculiar doctrines which we now inculcate. There is, how- 
erer, one great exception, suggested by the very first remark of 
Heeren's. 

" Never," he says, ** has the truth of the observatiou with which w^ 
commenced this inquiry— that it is a highly advantageous circumstance 
for the maintenance of the liberty and independence of a states-system, 
that one of its principal members should be an insular state, and in pos- 
session of a naval force, — been more strikingly demonstrated than in this 
period. If a bridge bad been thrown across the Channel, how different 
might have been tfhe fate of England and of Europe ! We certainly do 
not entertain the slightest doubt that Eoghind, even in this case, wouM 
have remained unconquered, or that the invasion of a French army would 
have eventually ended in its destruction ; and simply because the warlike 
energies of the nation would in that case have beeu more generally roused 
and concentrated, and more resolutely displayed." 

He adds, that there might have been a momentary conquest, 
ami that assuredly a very great inconvenience would have resulted 
even from the occupation of the metropolis. This is beyond a 
doubt; but there is, happily, no necessity for considering what 
would happen if there were a bridge from Calais to Dover. Oar 
great consolation is, (hat- the events of this period have demon«> 
fliratedy we wiH not say the impossibility, but the extreme impro- 
bability, of a successful or even attempted invasion of England, 
evett while Prance has a leader of the highest military genius, an 
aroiy aloiost innumerable and* eminently successful, powerful 
Allies, and no avowed enemy on the continent 

An insuhrr power, says Heeren, is a useful member of a states- 
system ; useful, no doubt, to those continental p6wers to whom 
it lends its Aeets or Its money : but we say, an inaular power 
may be independent of the states*system. 

But we how proceed with the Revolutionary war. Heeren's 
narrati've is introduced by a character of Mr. Pilt. 

" Several of his contemporaries, his opponents and rivals, .might pos- 
sess more brilliant talents, but none could vie xvitk him in cieamesM of 

if^tUeci, in decision offntrpose^ and in devotion to his country The 

sceoant of his foretgn policy must be prefaced by oue funeral observa- 
tion : His conduct throughout was unif'ormltf in accordance tdth his own 
conviction^ and this is expressed in every one of his speeches, in a manner 
*ot to be mistaken,** 
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tComparisons are odious, and we will not say ihat none could 
vie with Pitt in clearness of intellect ; but we are certain that no 
man can read attentively Mr. Pitt's speeches, or state-papers, 
whether in reference to the war, or any other public matters, 
without being struck with the remarkable precision of his ideas, 
ihe plainness and singleness of his purpose. 

^ Thia precision is a much rarer quality than might be supposed. 
Cehainly, the apparent defect is sometimes the result of artifice; 
but a hostile critic will find it difficult to detect in any speech 
of Mr. Pitt's a deficiency of clearness, either natural or assumed. 
Errors he might commit; — blunders never. 

Heeren takes a correct view of the origin of the Revolutionary 
war, which he shows to have been not only first declared by 
France, but to have arisen out of her perpetrated and threatened 
aggressions. We should be led too far away, if we were to exa- 
mine the professor's doctrine of interference: he upholds that 
right, in respect of a neighbouring government, which avows even 
principles manifestly dangerous to established constitutions. As 
England did fiot interfere with the government of France^ she 
seeks no justification in this doctrine.* 

The war of ] 793 gave rise to many treaties of alliance and 
Subsidy, but these were all for the purpose of co-operation in the 
wur, and their stipulations were not intended to be permanent 
Some of them were improvident in guaranteeing to the sub« 
sidized powers, Sardinia for instance, the integrity of their terri* 
tory at the termination of the war ; an anticipation of success 
upon which no power is justified in acting. 

It is remarkable that, when we entered into the war, we had, 
in union with Holland, a defensive alliance with Prussia; and 
yet, though Holland was attacked, we did not (so far as is 
knownf) call upon Prussia for aid in virtue of this treaty. 
Whatever might be the reason of this omission,;}: it seems to set 
forth the inefiicacy of such alliances. Nor is it less worthy of 
remafk, that Prussia, our particular friend, whom we had taken 
so much pains to cultivate, was the first of the powers coalesced 
against France that withdrew from the coalition. 

It is observed by Heeren, that England had not the supreme 
direction of this war, and that the great want was, a statesman 
and general combined, as William III. or Marlborough. Un- 
questionably, a commander like one of these would have very 

* For some renarkt on Mr. Piu*8 view of the war, and a rpference to the opinions 
•f Lord Broog^iaoi, tee our vol. viii. p. 54 — 36. 4S. 5d. 

t See Fox's taunti on this in Parliamentary History, 1793. 

I Possibly the reason was, thot Prussia was already at war wiili France. And we 
did not hamper her with a specific obligation, while there was a common cause. 
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materially afFected the operations of the confederacy, and would 
perhaps have enabled it to withstand the effects of the new system 
of internal government^ and the unsparing and reckless system of 
warfare which the French revolution introduced. Success* no 
doubt, might have tended to k^ep the confederacy together ; but 
it must be recollected, that it broke to pieces because the other 
members of it had not, like England, the one plain purppsie of 
resisting France ; they had jealousies of. each other, and the most 
powerful of them had objects of aggrandizement in other parts of 
Europe. We shall not discuss the wisdom of the attempts >vibich, 
with signal perseverance, Pitt made to excite and maintain the 
league against France. It is enough to note the magnitude of 
the exertion. 

The native troops of England had a less important share in 
this war than in others of the century. Not only the revolu- 
tionary principle by which the immense armies of France were 
raised, but the numbers of the armies, and the rapidity of their 
movements, h^ve rendered almost inoperative the comparatively 
small force which England can employ upon the continent. 
There are circumstances under which .(bis force can effect great 
things ; when, either from the intervention of the sea, the diffi- 
culty of provisioning an army, or. of transporting the materiel of 
war^ ao overwhelming force cannot be brought to bear upon one 

fioijit, and the co-operation of the uavy can be made effectuak 
a the, war of 1793, Egypt only, in the Eastern hemisphere, 
afforded this occasion. 

The glories of our naval, aud colonial campaigns were more 
memorable in this than in. any former, war; and yet, perhaps, they 
had less of effect upon the fortune' of the .war. The battle of 
the Nile, Heeren truly says, did produce a* grefeit moral effeot; 
but the lesult, upo9 the continent, waa a new but suceessless 
coalition* France made-up her mind to diaregard licf colonies; 
and n#t to purchase them back by the sacrifice of her European 
objects ; the. capture o£ the enemies' colonies had therefore no 
good effect, esicept — (but in the. sequel this became an exception 
of immense importance) — aa it tended to the supremacy of our 
navy. So far as the independence of Europe was an object of 
the war, we were unsuccessful. At the peace of Amiens, we 
were virtually excluded from* the continent. 

It would be difficult, without deviating into recent and party 
politics, to observe upon Heeren's opinion, that we ought to 
have made ''some definitive arrangements in the treaty, re- 
specting the relations of the continent;" and especially to have 
insisted upon the evacuation of the Batavian republic by the 
French. Surely, this is equivalent to a declaration, that we ought 

VOL, XIX* NO, XXXVII. N 
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to have continued the war until its fortune should be eotirely 
changed. Adroitness or firmness in negotiation might possibly 
have made a difference of an island more or less, but when the 
powers of the continent could not, or would not« esert them- 
selvesy it was not in our power to protect their interests or govern 
their relations* 

Heeren is decidedly wrong in supposing that the peace of 
Amiens was not, on our part, intended to last : there is no doubt 
of the sincerity of the administration by which the peace was 
made. There is, perhaps, somewhat more of justice in the pro- 
fessor's remarks on the renewal of the war, A great fault had 
been committed in signing the definitive treaty before the arrange- 
ment respecting Malta had been completed ; and the dispute to 
which the error gave rise is one of those in which neither party was 
absolutely in the right, or completely in the wrong; but probably 
the difficulty might have been surmounted^ if the hostile language 
of Bonaparte had not convinced the English ministers that there 
could be no cordiality between the two states. For our parts, we 
own that we considered the peace of Amiens as an acknowledg- 
ment that we must give up, for a time, all concern in the conti- 
nent ; it was left, by our own avowal, in a most unsatisfactory state, 
and an instance of aggrandizement more or less, here and there, 
ought not to have induced us to renew the war. But these are 
by-gone matters. 

'' England commenced this new contest in 1803, without an 
ally." True, and she concluded it by the most extensive combi- 
nation of powers that Europe has witnessed ! A striking proof 
that, not the words of treaties, but the force of circumstances, 
unites states in a common cause, and produces a successful issue. 
In this war, our colonial as well as maritime successes bad an 
important effect upon the issue. If they tempted Napoleon to 
^' his continental system," they also made it intolerable. Hiey 
largely contributed, with the disasters of the Russian campaign, 
and the glories of the Peninsula, to the final triumph of England 
and her allies. 

" Napoleon's continental system," says Heeren, " which was to ex- 
clude tbe English from every port, had eventually the effect of re-opening 
them all to her. As in tbe physical," continues Heeren, expressing a 
sentiment on which we lay great stress, ** so in the political world, no 
unnatural condition can last for ever -, and if Napoleon had not has- 
tened tbe catastrophe by new deeds of violence, it must, in some way or 
other, however tardily, have come to pass at last. .• .England prides 
herself, with justice, on being tbe only power that never bowed her neck 
daring the whole course of that tempestuous period. But Eatgland should 
not forget that she is mainlj/ mkbted for this to her iiuimr posUifm, 
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During that political storm which periodically, as it were, desolated the 
countries of the continent, she alone could insure to herself the internal 
tranqnillity, without which those peaceful arts, from which alone she de- 
rives resources for her great exertions, could not have heen continued 
with such unexampled vigour and prosperity." 

After the reatoration of the Bourbons, the influence of England 
on the contraent revivedi and she '^ became ranked as one of the 
five leading powers, who determined the relation of the European 
states-system." Not only because our author stops here, but be* 
cause we are desirous of avoiding party politics, we shall not 
refer (more than may be necessary m our summing up) to the 
way in whiiih England has performed the new part thus assigned 
to her. A considerable portion, indeed, of this period we have 
elsewhere reviewed.* 

Having now traced the history of our principal f alliances with 
continental princes, we come to the conclusion that such engage- 
ments have, in very few instances, we might perhaps say in no 
instance, been productive of advantage to England. The gua* 
rantiea which we have obtained, have not availed us in the time of 
need ; those which we have given have produced embarrassment; 
neither hare procured for us a true friend. A connexion with one 
power, while it has obtained for us no useful assistance from him, 
has generally indisposed to us some other formidable prince. 
When at war, we have found those on our side whose interest 
has at the moment induced them to join us, with little or no refer* 
ence to previous treaties, or even to the friendly relations which 
previously subsisted. 

We lay it down as a rule, to which we can scarcely imagine an 
exception, that no alliance, even defensive, ought to be made, still 
less any guaranty given, in time of peace, with the view of securing 
the friendship, or even averting the hostility, of the ally, in any un- 
foreseen contingency. 

Should it be objected that, if we connect ourselves with no 
one power, all will combine against us, we answer, that such 
combination is under any circumstances highly improbable ; that 
it is more likely to be provoked by the interposition in the affairs 
of others which the supposed alliance would in all probability oc- 
casion ; that no such combination would hold together for a long 
time, and, if it were really to occur, we should have better oppor* 



• Vol. viii. 

t We usethis.word because we bsve passed over various eDgagenients of this nature, 
especially with the northern and some of the smaller German princes, which did not 
naleiially affect oor history. 

N2 
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tunities of detaching its members by engagements made on the 
occasion ; and lastly, that out friend is not the less likely to join 
such a confederacy, because he has previously allowed us to ad- 
dress him by that name. 

Between the system of speculative alliances, which we con- 
demn, and that of an entire unconcern in the affairs of other 
states, there is a wide interval ; to fill this, many questions must 
be decided : — 1st. Whether we are to interfere by good offices, 
mediation, and, in the last resort, by force, to prevent a disturb- 
ance of the balance of power, by the excessive augmentation of 
the power of any one state? 3d. Whether we ought to interfere 
in defence of a weaker power against a stronger r 3d. Whether 
we may not, nevertheless, take special charge of those states 
whose locality, from their coasts being opposite to ours, or any 
other cause, renders their occupation by an enemy peculiarly 
dangerous or injurious to us ? 4th. Whether we should interfere, 
by negociation or force, to prevent the occurrence of war between 
two or more countries ? 5th. Whether we should interfere in like 
manner to preserve or restore internal tranquillity in any foreign 
country ; — to assist an oppressed people against tyranny, or a 
prince against rebels ? 

In discussing these questions, we premise, though it can 
scarcely be necessary, that we admit the right and the necessity, 
not only of resisting aggression and avenging insult, but of pre- 
venting an enemy who is preparing to attack us, or who places 
himself in a threatening posture. All this we now take for 
granted ; nor shall we discuss the questions on the point of right. 
We confine ourselves to policy, and to the policy of Insular Sri- 
tain, 

1. It is not easy to apply a summary rule to this case. But 
the experience of the uncalculated and strange changes and 
chances of the last two centuries may reasonably create a doubt, 
whether policy requires us to interfere by force to prevent any 
union of kingdoms, which may be brought about by the law of 
succession, or in any peaceful mode. . Extension of empire, by 
the acquisition of new countries, in which the language, and 
maaoersy and laws, are different, does not always produce an in- 
crease of power. And there are many chances of internal dis- 
union, of new jealousies anid collisions amongst the continental 
states, which diminisii our danger. For that danger consists, not 
in the existence of the enemy's power, but in the probability of 
its injuring us. And be it remembered, that scarcely any com- 
bination of power that can be imagined has not already occurred. 
Take, for instance, France and Spain ; it is doubtful whether a 
'' united kingdom of France and Spain " would be stronger than . 
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France and Spain unhed by the Bourbon compact. Would the 
unity of the governnient operate more largely in one way, than the 
division of the people in the other? 

2. The case is somewhat different when the acquisition is 
made by conquest, especially if it be the result of a wanton ag- 
gression ; because then the love of right intervenes, and the main- 
tenance of a character for justice. But. in order to maintain this 
character, we must interfere in all cases of oppression ; when we 
interfere only when we have a near interest in the oppressed state, 
we may boast of our wisdom, but not of our goodness. Are we pre- 
pared to make no difference between Holland and Wallachia ? And 
can we proclaim an intention to succour- the oppressed, without 
regard to the power of the aggressor? Certainly not. And what 
comes of our chivalry, if we permit the strongest powers to bully 
as much as they please ? Recent cases are not wanting, in which 
we forbpre to interfere, because either we felt unequal to the 
struggle, or deemed it more onerous than profitable. We judged 
rightly ; but it is best to avow at once that it is by a calculation 
of our interests, and of our ability to defend them, that each ques- 
tion of interference will be decided. 

We have treated this question, and the first also, as a question 
of interposition by force: because nothing tends more to lower a 
state in public estimation, than a demand which it is not pre- 
pared to enforce by arms. We would not exclude mediation and 
good offices ; but mediation should not be attempted, unless at 
the request of both parties. Good offices and friendly sugges- 
tions may be usefully employed by a judicious and conciliating 
diplomatist, but the character of such communications should be 
avowed at once ; the intention to use force ought not to be insi- 
nuated, unless it be really entertained. 

3. Do we then carry our maxim of trusting to the chapter of 
accidents so far, as that (to go at once to obvious instances) we 
would not guarantee the integrity or independence of Holland or 
Portugal ? would we not stipulate for the independence or neu- 
trality of the countries through which they might respectively be 
overrun, (as Holland through the Netherlands)? would we suffer 
those countries to be occupied by one of the greater powers { 
As one of the objections to guaranties is that they are useless, we 
make no exception in favour of Holland; and on the same 
ground we would reject any stipulation professing to secure the 
neutrality of the Netherlands in any future war. A stipulation of 
this sort may be useful when a war actually Happens, and it may 
sometimes be wise to make it (as in 1733») the condition of our 



* See p. 163, ante. 
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own neutrality. The expediency of resisting by force an attack 
upon Holland by a power with whom we are at peace^ must de- 
pend upon the circumstances of the time. Aasumine that we 
have a perfect right, for our own security, to oppose tne occu- 
pation of that neighbouring country by a third power, and that 
our right against that third power is quite independent of any pre- 
vious treaty with Holland, the policy of the interference must be 
decided by the imminence of the danger, and the probability of 
a successful resistance, by our own strength and that of the 
enemy, by the disposition and strength of Holland, and of other 
powers engaged in the war. If we confine our protection to a 
very few points, and on those evince a determination to make it 
as effectual as possible, we may very likely avert the attack. Bat 
if this be our view, we must confine ourselves to those objects of 
real importance, and be rigidly neutral in every other part of the 
globe. It will also be questionable, whether our own security 
will not be as well provided for by abstaining from interference 
altogether ; and whether there is not too Aiuch probability that 
we shall involve ourselves in a general war, without accomplish- 
ing our particular object. Yet, seeing that, with all onr care, we 
can hardly hope to avoid war for ever, admitting that an over- 
weening love of peace may provoke insults and injuries, we arc 
inclined to the opinion, that there are some points, (Holland pro- 
bably would be one, but we now use it only as an example,) to 
which it may be politic to apply our protection, though required 
neither by sovereignty nor alliance. 

A second branch of this question is involved in the term, tii- 
teresis. There are those who would resist by force the extension 
of the territory, or even of the influence, of another power, in a 
quarter at which it may possibly endanger or diminish our trade. 
From such we differ altogether. Nothing but actual, we may 
call it bodily, danger justifies even that sort of interference which 
we contemplate. Nor can we quit this matter of a neighbour's ag- 
grandizement, without asking those who are for a manful resistance 
to every measure of power in another, whether they are prepared 
to admit the right of France or Russia to make objections to our 
naval force, to our colonial territory, to our Indian empire ? We 
know that sudden armaments, unaccounted for by any obvious 
danger, have often been the subject of remonstrance. We know 
of no case in which they have been simply the cause of war : but 
we are sure that it is not our interest to provoke or to justify by 
our example such remonstrances. And, although we make a dis- 
tinction between Asia and Europe, we cannot well expect others 
to observe it. 

4. Ought we to interfere to prevent war between strangers ? 
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The a£5rtnative may be maintained^ and not without reasop, on 
the ground of humanity; or on the probability that a war^ 
wherever begun, may finally involve us in hostilities. As- 
suredly, mediation or good offices may in such a case be em* 
ployed, under the limitations which we have prescribed. We 
doubt whether in any case compulsion ought to be used; as- 
suredly not in any case in which we are not certain of suc- 
cess. We can imagine a case in which a great power, or two 
combined, may be able to prevent hostilities between two smaller 
states, as the big boys sometimes forbid a fight between two 
little ones at school. But, if the result of this compulsory medi- 
ation is likely to be, as it often will be, the transfer of the quarrel 
from the lesser to the greater powers, we shall not even have hu- 
manity to boast of. 

5. The same remarks will apply to the case of internal divi- 
sions, with this important addition, that in that case the proba- 
bility of an extension of hostilities is generally very much less. 
We say generally, because we have witnessed an exception of 
enormous importance. In such a case, interference is in self^^le- 
fence, and perfectly justifiable and politic. In none other can 
we reconcile it either with right or policy.* 

We are aware that, in recommending this rigid system of non- 
interference, we depart from the principles and practice of states- 
men, ancient and modem, and from the practice, though not firom 
the principles, avowed in the present day. But not the authority 
of Pitt or Fox can destroy the conclusions to which a perusal of 
history brings us. The great duty of the government in respect 
of foreign amiirs is to secure the country against hostile aggression ; 
this, we say, is not effected by treaties. They neither deter one 
power from attacking us, nor induce another to assist us. An insular 
position delivers us from the danger of a sudden attack upon the 
mother country. We are more vulnerable in our distant posses- 
sions, and in our military and commercial marine. A sudden at- 
tack upon these would be equally treacherous, whether we have 
a mere treaty of peace, or the closest alliance with the attacking 
state. The danger is in any case remote, but in our minds it is 
nearer in proportion to the multiplicity and complication of our 
connexions with other powers, whereby points and chances of 
colKsion are augmented. The chance of an attack, either in the 

* As some of the observations which we have made in considering these five qaes- 
tions, may be said to bear opon qoestions now pending, as the Belgian, Torkiah, and 
Spanish questions, we desire to remarlL that, as those questions are affected by treatiet, 
fonie of tliem of old date, and as the Turliisb Question especially is one of man^ bear- 
ings, requiring a lengthened consideration, we ao not now state the operation which our 
principles have upon those questions ; still less, opon our relations with Russia. 
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shape of mere aggression, or (which is much more jprobable) oo 
a sudden rupture of peace in Europe, is always such as to re- 
quire us to keep our colonies in a state of defence ; and, for their 
protection, as well as. that of our ships, we are bound to keep at 
sea a navy, proportioned to those of all other nations. No alii* 
auce makes it safe for us to do less than this. 

'' England," says Heeren in conclusion, ^' is now marked aa 
one of the five leading powers who determine the relation of the 
European state^system. She has connected herself with them with- 
out any surrender on her own part, and has, therefore, reserved to 
herself the power of stepping forward as a mediator whenever it 

may be necessary Are we not justified in hoping, that 

she will become still more, in future, the mediating power ?" She 
has lately mediated between two great powers, with an excelleDt 
result; let her reserve her mediatorial capacity for such occa- 
sions ; let her avoid guaranties and alliances ; let her maintain a 
respectable army and a powerful fleet ; let her leave her nergh* 
hours alone, and resist promptly the slightest aggression; let her 
leave trade free : and, though friends may lament her loss of in- 
fluence on the continent, and enemies boast of her exclusion, her 
character will stand higher in the world, her voice will be more 
respectfully heard, and her flag more honoured, than when she ex- 
changed guarantees with every state, had a scheme for the suc- 
cession to every throne, and intrigued in every court in Europe. 



Art. IX, — Samhuniathon's Urgeschichte der Phonizier in einem 
Auszuge (MS der meder aufgefundenen Handschrifl von Philo's 
voUst'dndiger Uebersetzum. Nebst Bemerkungen von Fr. 
Wagenfeld, Mit einem rorworte vom Dr. G. F. Grotefend, 
Director des Lyceums zu Hannover. Mit einem Facsimile. 
(Sauchoniatho's early History of the Phoenicians, condensed 
from the lately found manuscript of Philo's complete translation 
of that work. With Annotations by Fr. Wagenfeld, and a 
Preface by Dr. G. F. Grotefend, with a Facsimile.) Hanover, 
183a 

From the mode of inquiry into the earliest existing histories of 
the human race to which this Journal has lately endeavoured to 
direct attention, we were naturally anxious to avail ourselves of 
every opportunity for eniareing the actual bounds of our know- 
ledge in that sphere ; and the allusion in a previous number to 
the promised publication of the work before us renders us the 

* There is an appendix on the neutral questionsi for which we hare no space now, 
but we shall probably have some opportunily of noticing it. 
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more careful to lay it before our readers. 1So much indeed has 
been written and conjectured respecting Phoenician history, and 
the more material pomts of it seem so deeply veiled in oblivion 
that, few and simple as, in our private judgment^ those points 
must necessarily be, far fewer and more simple indeed than is 
generally believed or even imagined ; we were eagerly desirous of 
anything approaching to certainty or plausibility on this head. 

We are bound to say that the publication in question has not 
in any shape answered our expectation, and that it contains 
nothing — so far as we can see — of sufficient importance to throw 
a light on the existence of contemporary nations. On the con- 
trary, while supporting sbme^ it agrees so little with other and 
more weighty of our impressions from the ancient writers, that it 
follows, if the work now put forth is genuine, the historians on 
whom the learned world has been hitherto accustomed to rely 
must have been more inexact than we could have a right to 
suppose. 

With these feelings we should be disposed to scrutinize severely 
the history itself, and the mode of its publication' — and on this 
branch of the subject there is certainly some matter for suspicion. 
The work, as the reader will perceive, is not the Phoenician His- 
tory itself of Philo-Bybliusy but professes to be a summary of it 
only — ^a morsel to stay the eager appetite of learning till the full 
repast can be set before her. It is singular that sixteen months 
at least have elapsed since the alleged discovery of the manuscript; 
and that manuscript, judging from the fac-simile presented, clear 
and legible, and yet that, not a translation, which would scarcely 
require one half of the period, but a mere summary, should be all 
that the public obtains now ; that no details should accompany 
this, to explain the mode of discovery, or give the smallest insight 
into that tissue of circumstances which attends every real transac- 
tion, and is absent only from imaginary ones ; that, through a 
preface of thirty pages, and an introduction of eighteen more, not 
a single syllable should escape enabling the public to decide for 
themselves on the authenticity of a volume brought forward under 
circumstances, and asserting claims, that must of necessity be 
scrupulously weighed, and slowly, if ever, admitted. All these 
are questionable shapes of the disiuhumed historian ; but it must 
be confessed, on the other band, that the name of the learned 
Editor is a guarantee against scepticism ; and from the wliole 
tone and tenor of his preface, it is clear that he gives full credence 
to the volume. He must, therefore, we presume, have satisfied 
himself of its authenticity before lending his name and labours to 
sanction its appearance ; and, since the proofs do not appear, it 
is to the judgment of Professor Grotefend that we must yield our 
confidence. 
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To determine on internal evidence alone is always dangerous. 
So much takes its colouring from the previous impressions of the 
reader, that belief in general is much more a matter of taste than 
of conviction. Some will reject, others accept, from mere pre- 
possession ; while, as strictly internal CNidence has little or no 
obvious connexion with externals, the facts that might sustain or 
contradict any part being disconnected from it, every portion of 
the evidence is capable of a double and arbitrary solution. The 
work before us, where consonant with received accounts, may 
thus be held either to be supported by these, or borrowed from 
them. We have no access to the original, and therefore cannot 
determine by the style of narration, or compare it with the frag- 
ments from Eusebius ; but the Hanoverian Professor undoubtedly 
must have had this opportunity, and, since his character as a critic 
and man of learning is committed on the question, we shall throw 
out a few remarks to justify our sceptical reception of his literary 
protege, and then proceed with the contents, as a matter of 
curiosity. 

The learned Professor remarks, in his preface, that .the dis- 
covery of the manuscript must be a source of satisfaction, as sup- 
plying a contemporaneous light or narrative with that of the Jews, 
and affording material information of a period, the very source of 
history. We question both points. The source of history is to 
be found much higher, and flows in a tolerably free, though un- 
noticed, channel ; and this Phoenician tale, if really contempo- 
raneous, supplies no light whatever on general history, except 
what it might itself receive by mere reflection ; in other words, 
borrowed. For it is clear to the most careless observer that, 
whilst giving details of unknown and unimportant matters and 
tribes, where no collation or comparison can be resorted to, 
wherever the subject brings the narrative into contact with 
known history, and consequently renders it tangible, it shrinks 
like the mimosa from our grasp. For instance, of Egypt and 
Judaea, with which the Phoenicians were in constant contact, We 
learn nothing — but much of the Caspian tribes, which were 
much less known, mentioned by Strabo, &c. Further, under 
the head of section 5 — " Many Egyptian tribes leave their 
native land, and settle in Arabia and Phanicia.*^ — c. 15 — 17 
— not a syllable is said but what we knew before ; and yet a 
real Saucboniatho could scarcely have been ignorant of some 
further particulars respecting this portion of their Exodus. Some 
light, however slight and accidental, must, we should say, have 
been thrown on these Shepherds, from their own traditions, by an 
inquiring mind compiling history on the spot, and so near the 
time, of their advent — to so highly cultivated a land as is there 
pretended. Nor is this delicacy atoned for by any incidental 
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light, anj information^ that in all accreditable narratives breaks 
somewhere or other upon the inquirer. On the contrary, all that 
we have of novelty on this head is, that the known names and 
usages of some one nation are altered, and attributed to another, 
and the antiquity increased; we should hope, not gratuitously. 
Thus Sanchoniatho (for the first time a native of Byblo^) com- 
piled, it seems, his work from royal archives, like the Persian of 
Ctesiasy and from poetical inspirations, like those of the Jewish 
prophets, and the songs of Tatary and China. Now the prophetic 
poems were preserved in writing by a theocratical people, from 
their sacred character and theological impress on the proper 
history of the Hebrews; but the Byblian muse had no such.in- 
fluence nor character; as is clear from the specimens. The 
songs of Tatary and Arabia approach nearer the parallel, but they 
existed only orally, and were, in all probability, poetically framed 
expressly to attract and impress the memory in the confessed ab- 
sence, whether through ignorance or desuetude, of writing ; and 
accordingly we find in both these countries that when, at a very 
late period, it was attempted to reduce them to writing, the 
greater part of these historical records have been lost. If we 
further examine those asserted poems, we shall find them in the 
same predicament as the usages referred to, i. e. bearing the 
marks of a different nation and later date. To pass over the 
scanty additions that profess to complete the extant fragments of 
the first book of Sanchoniatho, we would fain inquire, whether the 
Greek translators were ever careful to retain the original names 
and in the original characters, as* a guard on their own ren- 
derings ; whether the Phoenicians and Sidonians used the Hebrew 
character^n which these are given ;-*-and whether this character, 
comparatively modem as it is supposed to be— was invented 
before the asserted period of Sanchoniatho ? 

As to the place of discovery, we are informed by natives of 
Lisbon and Oporto that the name of Merinhao is not Portuguese 
at all, and that they know of no convent so called. It may be a 
similar name, and an obscure place ; and this obscurity may have 
concealed the mauuscript. We are aware that ancient Portuguese 
bistorv has never been properly examined, even by the natives, 
and that many points of similitude or difference connect them 
with, or sever them from, the various tribes of the Peninsula of 
Spain. Some such cause might operate for. the possession of 
the manuscript in question ; but in any case the production of 
this manuscript will triumphantly answer all doubts, and vindi- 
cate the critical acumen of the learned Professor. 

With this intimation of our opinion, we shall give some extracts 
from the volume itself; and begin with the Song 0/ Sidon, which 
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Professer Grotefeod challenges for comparison with the lameat 
of Ezekiel over Tyre : to make the parallel closer, we adopt the 
Scripture phraseology in our English version, and place, like the 
author, the two passages in juxta-position : — 

'' The Song of Sidon, by Sanchoniatho. 

" i. Hath the sea rolled thee as a pearl to the shore ? or hast ibou 
descended from Heaven as a shooting star } 

^' 2. The earth shines in thy lustre, and thy beauty is reflected from 
the waves ot the sea. When thou, O Queen of the waters ! lookest 
round upon thy ships, thou rejoicest as a fortunate mother at the sight 
of her children. 

*' 3. But lift up thine eyes afar ! Tears shall roll down thy cheeks 
to water the land ; and the sea shall resound with the voice of thy 
wailing. 

'< 4. For thy ships are broken to pieces in Tartessus, and the best of 
thy sons are laid on a foreign shore, a prey to the vulture and the 
fishes!" 

The passages quoted from Ezekiel (chap, xxvii.) by Dr. Grote- 
fend, are as follows : — 

** 3, 4. O Tyrus, thou hast said, I am of perfect beauty. Thy bor^lers 
are in the inidst of the seas, thy builders have perfected thy beauty. 

" 9, 1 0. The ancients of Gebal and the wise men thereof were in thee 
thy calkers : all the ships of the sea with their mariners were in thee to 
occupy thy merchandise. They of Pei-sia, and of Lud, and of Phut, 
were in thine army, thy men of war : they hanged the shield and 
helmet in thee $ they set forth thy comeliness. 

" 26. Thy rowers have brought thee into great waters : the east wind 
hath broken thee in the midst of the seas. 

** 27. lliy riches, and thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners, and 
thy pilots, thy calkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise, and all thy 
men of war, that are in thee, and in all thy company which is in the 
midst of thee, shall fall into the midst of the seas in the day of thy 
ruin." 

We can understand the Prophet of Israel denouncing the 
fall of Tyre, but we strongly doubt the expediency or the 

i'udgment of a Royal Scribe of Zidon predicting the ruin of 
lis own country in the ear of her King, unless he meant also 
to include his own. The passage, however, is obviously 
that kind of imitation which follows, but shuns contact with, 
an admired original; and endeavours to supply the stern sim- 
plicity of detail so natural in the mouth of an exulting enemy, 
and the deep-collected force of taunt, triumph, and denunciation, 
that mark the utterance of prophetic retribution, by a studied 
antithesis, a collection of lighter aud more delicate imagery from 
the same sources, varied with Persian aqd other prettyisms of 
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thought and language, some absolutely erroneous and impossible ; 
as that of the pearl, not the oyster, rolled to the shore. 
Again, we have the following passage : — 

*' Sancboniatho quotes (c. 10.) a passage from the Book of Songs, 
where he (Balmacbanes) expresses bis feelings durii^gbis banishment : — 
' Ammisus drove me forth ; my servants mocked me. But my servants 
would I scourge, and slay even Ammisus. Once I sat on Tyrian purple, 
and my garment was of the silk of Babylon ; now is the rock my bouse, 
and my garment is tbe desert. But think ye that I shudder when dark- 
ness sinks afar, and die storm rushes through the trees {v^pu^trai ra 
Uvhpa) as a roaring beast ? or that I shrink from the light of moonshine 
on the mountains, or from the yellow gleams (Wo r&v TtKihytniv 
vpoaunrw^) that dart forth from every clod ? Is the lion heartless in tbe 
darkness of bis lair, or have ye seen the boir in dbmay ? The wild- 
boar wanders fearless through tbe mountain-clifts, and tbe roaring of 
the lion makes every foe to quake.' " — (page 48.) 

These two short flights, during which at least a stronger spirit 
might have kept the wing, are evidently failures ; and, we think, 
as evidently imitations. There is but another, which will appear 
in its place, as we proceed to give the legend of the Tyrian Her- 
cules — " taken from the Sacral Songs which Sancboniatho had 
heard in his youth." 

Melikertes (more probably, we should aay, Y*^'3^> ^^ 
orientalism. King of the World) and Isroas,. the sons of Dema- 
roon, differed about a maiden whom the latter had taken prisoner, 
and who, being allowed the liberty of choice, preferred the 
beautiful person of the former to his hideous rival. The rejected 
suitor made war upon his brother; and he^ who to his other 
accomplishments added that of poetry also, vainly endeavoured 
to soften his antagonist with tbe following song :— ^ 

" Hawk may slay hawk, and tbe falling cedar of the mountains smite 
her sister to the ground. Wherefore art thou desirous of strife ? where- 
fore encampest thou against thy brother? Thou knowest me as a 
warrior, yet will I not. engage against thee in battle. Are we not two 
streams, oh brother, poured out from tbe same source I Wherefore then, 
seekest thou, oh Isroas ! war and battle against me ?" 

This remonstrance, however, did not soften the rejected : find- 
ing his efforts fruitless to capture the place, Isroas destroyed the 
fair cause of quarrel with an arrow from a distance (!). Her 
husband mourned three days for the dead, after which, quitting 
with his followers the country of the Kabiri, he assisted the 
natives of Kittium in war, and then left them, in order to avoid 
the gratitude which would have made him their king ; sailing to 
the opposite coast^ where reigned his uncle Jurus. '' The assem^ 
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bly of the blind st^es i$ most strilmghf described:'' (in the soogt 
alluded to« we sappose). 

Jurus dying, left bis kingdom to the hero, with a prophecy 
that he^ first of mortals^ should behold the ends of the earth* and 
be received bj Kronos and the immortals as their equal. He set 
forth accordingly, but was shipwrecked on a coast that supplied 
no wood fit for building a fresh vessel. This shipwreck must 
have been (we are told) on the western coast of Italy, for Ersi- 
phonia, pB^ X^^f (so written,) which they next reached by track- 
ing the sea coast, lay at the foot of a mountain called Libanus, 
PU^, on the Ligurian shores. As Melikertes was aware that 
this was a holy mountain and the seat of the gods, he made his 
companions remain below, while he, after the fashion of Moses, 
ascended the mountain and offered sacrifice. The parallel is 
increased by his remaining there forty days. At the end of this 
time, returning to his companions, he found they had in the 
interval built a new vessel on the banks of a large river, which 
could be no other than the Rhone, for he had journeyed five days 
after leaving the mountain before he could rejoin his compa- 
nions. 

Melikertes alone had ascended this formidable height, for ser- 
pents of fearful size infested the clefts and hollows at its base, 
and dreadful forms were seen amongst the trees of the forests. 
Clouds and darkness veiled the midst of the ascent; the tops 
were covered with eternal snow : and high above was the seat of 
the gods. The hero now put to sea, and landed on an island 
covered with black cattle, of which he stood in great need ; but 
their owner, Obybakros, *>p2^3M, refusing to part with any, he was 
compelled to employ force : and this adventure recalls the oxen 
of Geryon. The Greeks then (we learn) must have taken the 
legend from the Phoenicians, as they agree on the locality also, 
which was the Balearic Islands. 

Departing hence, the hero suffered shipwreck once more, and 
on an island so covered with impenetrable forests, that, he him- 
self falling sick, none of his companions had spirit enough to go 
to the chase in spite of their hunger, — ^for the air was filled with 
noises like the roaring of wild beasts. They lived, therefore, on 
fish and muscles, which were fortunately plentiful on the coast. 

The faint-heartedness of his followers roused the spirit of their 
leader, and in spite of his illness he sought the danger. He 
found a sleeping beauty in the forest, who, waking at his ap- 
proach, invited him nearer. The hero accepted the courtesy, but, 
oh wonder ! her legs were two fearful serpents. She stated 
herself to be an attendant of the snake-queen, Leiathana, to 
whose cave die hero followed her, and found this princess sur- 
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rounded bj similar shapes. The queen informed him that she 
was confined there by the magic songs or spells (hrmieni) of 
Masisabas ; but, recognizing in Melikertes her deliverer^ she 
directed him to proceed to Tartessus, at the ends of the earth, 
and, after slaying her oppressor, to seize his treasures. She gave 
him also at his departure an unerring bow. 

Melikertes steered for the appointed laod, and finally reached 
it; Masisabas came forth to battle; he was a skilful and for- 
midable warrior, and taller than his adversary by the head^ — the 
latter also broke his bow while aiming an arrow at the tyrant : 
he succeeded, however, in pinning him to a tree with his lance. 
The treasure was duly seized, and found to be enormous; the 
neighbouring people also came forward and rewarded the victors 
with honours and gold. 

From these people the daring voyagers learned that they were 
in the vicinity of the wide ocean, beyond the limits of the earth. 
They lost no time in completing the object of their labours, and 
were everywhere gratefully received by the ignorant natives, who, 
freed from the tyranny of Masisabas, and admiring the superior 
knowledge, skill, and cultivation of the leader and crew, and arts 
to which themselves were total strangers, erected temples and 
altars to the hero himself as a god, and deemed his companions 
deities also, though of inferior class. 

Melikertes erected pillars on the mountains on either side of 
the strait '' as the first who had reached the limits of the land. 
Before all the Sydonians and Tyrians he had touched the shore 
of the boundless ocean." In subsequent times, when these piU 
lars, bearing the name of Melikertes, had fallen to decay, the 
Grecian Hercules set up those columns as land-marks on the 
heights of Ceuta and Gibraltar, that still record his later achieve- 
ment. 

Melikertes finally applied himself to teaching the arts of his 
native country to his new subjects^ and built them a town and a 
fort. The grateful inhabitants raised in the former a temple to 
their benefactor, and placed therein his image» formed of pure 
silver. He went out, however, once to the chase, and never was 
heard of again ; nor was his grave ever discovered, any more than 
that of Moses amongst the Jews. 

We ask pardon, like the Vicar of Wakefield, for interrupting 
so much learning, but we think we have heard all this before, — 
though we have greatly condensed this long and wearisome tale, 
made up, it seems to us, of borrowed incidents from every quarter, 
and puerile imaginings that could mislead no rational mind. 
The frequent references to Moses, 8cc. appear designed to prevent 
or anticipate the reader's detection of atrocious and threadbare 
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plagiarMms : aod the whole contains no incident not to be met 
with elsewhere. The writer's invention, in trath> seems of the 
meanest calibre; and the weakness extreme, that could stoop to 
believe the tale of two Hercules and two first expeditions to the 
bounds of the Atlantic. But, setting all these follies aside, what 
shadow of probability is there that the Sidonians and Tjrians, or 
Phcenicians, could lay claim to magical spells at the pretended 
period? Apd fitill more the Spaniards of the western coast? 
C^rtaiqly none whatever ; and every trace we have historically on 
the.sulnect most Batisfactorily contradicts it, and leads to an oppo- 
site inference. Were such errors English, might not Germany 



scorn us 
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Wie have roon) for but one extract morei and this the most tan* 
gible. as the writer has treated it. 

TiK Arrival qf the TJfriatu at the Island of Rathiia. 

". Their landing-place wa9 a low shore .covered with high trees- After 
a n^\it pf ^tqqn and danger, they found agood anchorage. The interior 
of the country contained many populous viflages, whose inhabitants came 
to visit tbem, and led them to the chief or governor ; be entertained tbem 
sumptuously for seven days, while a messenger was sent to the king to 
appnze bim of their arrival. On the messenger's return, the governor 
conducted hi^ guests to the king, who lived in the populous dty of 
Rof^apatta, in the interior of the island. 

^ Tbey set ool with a large force of spearmen in front, to do tbem 
honotHr>and keep off the numerous el^bants, that greatly alarmed the 
travellers.' The Tyriaas marehed next^ then the villagers bearing pee* 
sentsj and the governor brought up the rear, mounted on aa elephant 
and surroqjQded by his body-guard. On their journey tbey came to a 
river where were many crocodiles, that devoured some of the party. 

" In three days tbey saw Rocbapatta, surrounded by high mountains. 
As tbey approached it, tbey were met by a multitude of people, some on 
elephants, some on asses ; many in litters and palankeens (!), but the 
majority on foot. Tbey were presented in due form to King Racfaius 
and offered their gifts; horses, purple cloths, and seats (Sitzen) g€ 
cedar. The king's presents inr return consisted of pearls, gold, two thoa* 
sand elephants' teeth, and mueh cinnamon. He entertained them thirty 
days*— l^ain the cbaae. < 

*' This island is surrounded by the sea, but on the north-»west faces 
other land. It is , six days' journey in breadth, and twelve in length ; 
fruitful, and well iubabited. The sea supplies stores of fish^ the 
woods are full of animals ) the cinnamon-tree plentiful ; the elephants 
larger than elsewhere. Gold and precious stones are found in the rivers, 
pearls on the coast, tt is governed by four kings, all tributaries how- 
ever to boe— the Grcfl^ King — who receives cinnamon, elephants, pearls, 
and gold from them in tribute. The southern rules the land of elephants ; 
the second king rules the west^ or cinnamon country, where the TyrtlHia 
landed ; the third, the north or pearl district ; the fbtirtb, the east, or 
jewel tract. Tbeyare all brothers of the great king. 
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*^ The latter possesses one thovsand black elephants, and five of a 
lighter colour, which are rare here, and found nowhere else. When 
one of these last is found, be is taken to the king; at Bocbapatta^ and the 
discoverer is considered fortunate. 

'* The crocodiles are caught in pits or traps, or slain by arrows ; but they 
are not the only pests of the island^ for the winged insects (Fliegen) are so 
numerous and bloodthirsty that the royal niessengers^ in their journeys 
through the woods, are often killed by them. 

" These particulars were on their return engraved by Joram on a 
pillar in the court of the temple of Melikertes. This was overthrown 
by an earthquake (cy ryf ripv<n (Ttitr^friiq 717c) but remains, and the in«' 
scriptioD is stHl legible." 

It is clear that the island and its king bear but the disguised 
name of the Rakshas. It unfortunately happens that the ancient 
inhabitants of the interior of Ceylon knew nothing of the sea- 
coast ; a fact proved by their own traditions : that the bears^ 
leopards, and ant-eaters formed as striking a feature as the 
elephants even then : and that centipedes, scorpions, spiders, and 
more especially the enormous serpents, must have escaped their 
notice altogether ; for we presume that Mr. Wagenfeld himself, 
though with so many marvels ^t command, would not class all 
these amongst the ^ie< (Fliegen). Farther, the natives, having 
proper names of places in their own tongue* need not have bor- 
rowed such from languages wholly unknown to them, or at best 
but in hostility, at the time. To pass over other trifling matters, 
such as the traces of Buddha, the sacrificial ceremonies, and the 
white elephant story, all traceable elsewhere, it is strange the 
inscribing Tyrians left no inscriptions on the coast or interior ; 
for, if they did, it must have been in a language and character un- 
known to them and the natives, such as we find the said monu- 
ments, which resemble those Mr. Wathen has shown to be of 
continental India — and are certainly not Phoenician. 

It is singular that the voyagers who had beheld so many palm 
trees, near Eilotba, which was the place selected for building 
their fleet, and which, rather oddly, aftbrded no wood fit for that 
purpose, so that they adopted the simple expedient of transport- 
ing thither enough to load eight thousand camels ; it is singular, 
we must observe, that these voyagers did not recognize the cocoa- 
palm of the Ceylonese sea-coast, or remark its absence from 
the interior in those days, or slurred over its aflfinity to those of 
Phoenicia. Possibly the mountain-heaps of elephauts' teeth and 
jewels concealed the tall trees from their closer view, or blinded 
them to every other consideration ; or else the pearls that rolled to 
the shore prevented them from looking up. The cinnamon fared 
better; we presume, because their olfactories were not so agree- 
ably occupied otherwise ; and the trace of Buddha*s foot on the 
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inouDtain-top proves that they were not indifferent inquirers* since 
they brought home a legend 1000 years before its existence. What- 
ever be the era of that mystic personage^ and we Ourselves incline 
to as old a date as even the Germans assign him, and couseijuentij 
a far older than is allowed by the modem English orientalists ; — 
that he should have been known to the Phoenicians so long before 
he was born increases not a little our respect for veracious his- 
tory. We had fancied the oldest legend referred to Adam, but 
are content to accept a miracle instead of it^ and deem ourselves 
great gainers by the exchange. The connexion with the interior 
and the thickly populated villages of Ceylon, while the Arabian 
coast was desolate, though nearer to the primitive abodes of man, 
were of course cotemporary with this pre-adventual advent: and 
other particulars, found in other books^ most probably have been 
taken from this source. The princess Abbassa doubtless 
borrowed her desolated comparison from hence : and the 
liberty of choice, and destruction of Melikertes^ wife by an arrow 
from afar ; the holy mountain and forty days sojourn there ; the 
chimaera — the serpents in the caves (I'm Holen wohnt des Drachens 
alte Biiit) — the name of Abu Bekr — the fish and muscles; the 
serpent-legged damsels; the unerring bow; the securing (or 
skewering) an antagonist to a tree with a lance ; the disappearance 
during a chace ; the white elephants; the Ethiopian jugglers and 
snake-bearers ; the loads of elephants* teeth ; and many more 
wonders and facts, all form a body of evidence deduced from all 
parts of the world, known and unknown, then or now, to prove 
the authenticity of this work. Ava and Siam, Al Rasheed's 
sister, Moses, the Greek poets^ the Arabian NightSi Strabo, der 
Freischutz, Hanno*s Periplus, Walter Scott, Josephus, Sindbad 
the Sailor, Bahram Giubin, Romulus^ the Persian Tales, the 
Book of Genesis, Gothe, Mahommed's uncle, and Plutarch ; all 
are evidently but faint and partial reflexes of this authentic and 
interesting volume. But we would suggest that more than one 
copy must have existed for so many readers ; or, if but the one 
that fell into the hands of Mr. Frederick Wagenfeld, we cannot 
wonder that a Portuguese cloister and a patron saint into the 
bargain should have been expressly created to preserve the trea- 
sure for this fortunate youth. 

Fortunate, we may truly say^ since, for him, the present age 
has become antiquity, and fable has turned into history for his 
sake. The Phoenician army and navy list are set before us ; and 
the cotemporary kings of Sidon and Byblos, with many that 
never belonged to Phoenicia, extend from the year 1B20, before 
(or perhaps after) Christ, down to about 1200. Here Sidon 
presents the remarkable feature of a century of peace (Hundert- 
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jahrige Sttlle) sufficing for nearly two centuries of time (from 
1205 to 1055); a striking moral lesson of the value of peace, we 
presume. The kings of Byblos adopt an equally novel course ; 
for though the length of each reign and the periods of accession 
are nicely fixed in the chronological table, backward to the re- 
motest antiquity, and they so regularly preserve their names^ as 
at the distance of seventeen centuries fairly to present us with 
three for one sovereign; yet, as they come forward towards the 
time of cotemporary historians, i. e. at 1228 B. C. they become, 
which is perfectly natural, utterly nameless — Unberiihmie Konige: 
unmarked down to Simaron and Adonilibnas, who are without a 
date altogether. Nothing can be so satisfactory. 

The days of chivalry are past, alas! according to Burke, and in 
spite of the Manchegan knight, — so we can but copy the courtesy of 
the latter's question to the princess — '* Pray why did your highness 
land at Ossuna, seeing that it is not a sea-port town, but sixteen 
leagues inland ?" — we are as willing as he to credit an impossi- 
bility. That a native of Berytus, after writing one book, should 
alter even his birth-place, in order to include Ceylon in a Phoeni-* 
cian History of Armenian or Syrian names and Persian usages, 
written in Chaldaic characters, which a Greek translator pre- 
serves for a Christian friar to copy and hide in a Portuguese con- 
vent, till a German student travels there for his health, we are 
perfectly ready to believe ; but that a learned professor of the 
nineteenth century should overlook his national learning and his 
own critical fame, by giving currency to the questionable coin 
and stamping it with his own superscription by a preface, seems 
too much for credibility, if not for credulity. The falsehood is 
almost more probable than the fact. As yet a portion only is 
public, where is the rest f We would ask — 

'* Where is the chariot- wheel with Pharaoh's name. 
And marked with Pharaoh's arms, to stamp his fame ? 
Where of that stone a slice, and some account. 
Given by the Lord to Moses on the Mount t 
And where li slice of that stone's elder brother 
That, broken, forced the All-Wise to find another ?" 

Till such are produced, how can we wonder that some other 
relics of antiquity have escaped this collection ? — that the great 
names of past ages have overlooked Mr. Frederick Wagenfeld ? 
— that Sesostris, marching through Palestine, should not have left 
the date of his journey, with his card, for Mr. Frederick Wagen- 
feld ?^-that Homer did not for his sake answer the doubts of 
Bryant, on the locality of Troy and the existence of Agamemnon ; 
or those of Wolfe on his own ? — that the Samaritans did not 
settle for him the date of their alphabet? — that the Annkim did 
not, for him, explain how they got to Judaea? — that the Shep- 
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herds did not leave him a narrative of their exploits and expulsion? 
— and that the Arabian historians did not write in German to save 
him from the blunders whicli his ignorance of their writings occa- 
sions? And this too, when Phoenicia altered her vocalic and liquid 
terminals to sibilants for his private satisfaction, and Baaut or 
Buddha came down to the Ceylonese mountains to greet him^ in 
fittest compliment to his mei^its, with the mark of bis foot! 

For the Hanoverian doctor and midwife of this marvellous 
labour, we partly acquit him of the suspicious parentage and this 
posthumous birth of Sanchoniatho the historian: immersed in 
oriental studies of the gravest kind, that require and engross all 
the powers of judgment and learning, we can easily conceive the 
advantage taken of that absorption of his faculties and of the honest 
siniplicity of his character. 

But what is he who could avail himself of this? What is be 
who, received, though a stranger, into the bosom of unsuspecting 
confidence, has used that confidence only to abuse it? Who has 
degracjed the faith of friendship and borrowed a high reputation, 
to stain it with the dirt of deception, or trample it as the stepping- 
stone of forgery to fan^e ! Who, in the frankness of youth and in- 
nocence, with a pulse steeled to honour and a hearif indifferent to 
shame, has sought instruction for years, to turn it infto deliberate 
crime ! Without strength to range, or learning to gather, or taste 
to select, or judgment to weigh : — with neithei* genius to combine, 
nor talenf to use the facts, open. We had hitherto thought, to the 
meanest inquirer, he is absolutely ignorant of the veir desideralum 
he is attempting, and steals the wretched materials his poTcrty 
cannot invent. The equal blindness of his moral sense sees 
nothing amiss in the parasitic creeping round his patron's n)ame, 
and twining it with the ivy tendrils of his own propier infamy. 
For previous literary frauds some extenuatidn might esi^t ; Cbat- 
terton had genius — Ireland, at least ingenuity ; and both under- 
stood tfie task they undertook. Even Lauder might plead tliis, 
and the intensity or hate that darkens sometimes itito the sublime. 
Had those succeeded, they might have boasted their success ; and 
genius or vengeance been pardoned the first foul oblation : hut. 
the Plioenician forgery onde proclaimed, the work must fall into 
scorn ; or did the writer mean finally to brave the presence of his 
Maker with the consciousness of a lie on his soul 1 

To poison llie sources of knowledge is no trifling cfime, thuUgh 
falsehoods spring up every hour besides. The annals of the 
Stock Exchange within our memories recall how cbadtisement 
followed one, because most atrocious, deception! and sthrely 
some ignominy equally public and damning slionid brand the 
forehead of this laboured and treacherous forgery. 
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Since the above article was put ia type^ \ye have received a 
pamphlet entitled "Die Sanchoniathonische Streitfrage, nach un- 
gedruckteu Briefen gewiirdigt vom Dr. C. L. GrQtefend," the 
son, we presume, of the learned Director of the L^ceunii whom 
we have seen ushering this notable discovery- before the public, 
containing the original correspondence relative to the pretended 
discovery. We find hence that the impostor first wrote under the 
name of Pereiro — (the final o should have been an a, as it is 
meant for Portuguese) — then as F. Wilde: then, pretending this 
last to have been his mother's family name, changing it to Waffen- 
feld; till some other alias should offer, we presun^e. The earliest 
letters contain the word Merinhao, on which we have already re- 
marked ; and the name of the river Douro, spelt Duero, as is ob- 
served by the Editor : and we would further point out the extreme 
ignorance of the impostor, who shows by his mode of latinizing it 
that be was not aware of the true pronunciation of this Portuguese 
name. It appears that the letter pretendedly sent by one Chris- 
topher Meyer in reality came by the post, and bears the Bremen 
post-mark; while the first letter, assuming to be Portuguese, has, 
like all the rest, a German water-mark. The miserable shifts and 
excuses apparent in every page of the correspondence, and the 
wretched inconsistencies respecting the fac-simile, which are 
not worth recording, migb^» we should have thought, have put 
the learned editor on his guard at the very commencement of the 
affair, and saved the world and himself from this silly mystifica- 
tion. Dr. C. L. Grotefend notices, though somewhat late, the 
change of birth-places in the historian ; the Buddha footstep and 
white elephants of Ceylon j the derivation of Tarsus from Tar- 
tessus, and the consequent coqfounding tt^ltn/l with P/l; various 
errors in the Greek of. the fac-simile, which would disgrace a 
school-boy ; and alterations in the Phoenician names, which, it 
turns out, are stolen and mutilated from a recent work of Pro- 
fessor Gesenius ; but we would observe, in reply to an objection 
of one or both of the learned writers, that the change of ^ into the 
short 0, is perfectly correct, in transferring Phoenician into Gtreek; 
as it so stands in the earliest alphabets of the latter. 

We giye these facts as supplementary to our own doubts and 
exposures of the fraud; and must repeat our regrets that so clumsy 
and obviously elaborated a, fabrication should have imposed a 
single moment on the erudition of. a scholar of whom Genpany is 
otherwise so justly proud. Aa a memorial of this, our critique 
most remain; for the literary Caspar Haiiser, he should, for ob- 
vious reasons, changjB his own nativity and its aspect a^ soon as 
he can. 
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Art. X. — Oriental Historical Manuscripts in iite Tamil Lau" 
mage, translated with Annotations. By William Taylor, 
^f issionary. In Two Volumes, 4to. Madras, 1835. 

We hail the appearance of these volumes ; for^ meagre and un- 
satisfactory as some portion of their contents may be found by 
those who are anxious for complete elucidation on the mystical 
subject of Indian History, Geography, and Religion ; and vague, 
as much of what actually appe^s obviously is, to even the most 
ardent of believers; and inconclusive, consequently, as the deduc- 
tions must be in the hands of the most profound thinkers and 
most elaborate scholars ; still, so much of indication as regards 
the unknown points is thrown up amongst the mass of matter 
here presented to us, we regret to add in a most confused and un- 
digested form, that, with all the objections which the most careless 
or the most sceptical reader may be disposed to raise, there is un- 
questionably a vast deal of information to be gathered from these 
volumes. Yet our critical duty obliges us to confess tliat the 
faults we have pointed out, and some others also, render the work 
far less important and interesting than we had a right to escpect 
from the skill of the author in the language he translates, and 
from his sacred character, with its supposed consequent biblical 
knowledge. 

In truth the utter confusion of ideas, incident probably to the 
very nature of his subject, and the absence of any index or table 
of contents in a work so complicated, and so often referring in 
one portion to another for comparative passages, render the task 
of the reader diflScult, that of the reviewer almost hopeless. In 
coming forward to supply the intimated omissions of Professor 
H. H. Wilson's Historical Summary and Descriptive Catalogue 
of the M SS. collected by the late Colonel Mackenzie, Mr. Tay- 
lor seems to consider that his readers must necessarily be ac- 
quainted with this work ; and, with unpardonable remissness, he 
has so treated, or rather maltreated, his subject, as to render the 
professor's volumes indispensable for even a tolerable apprehen- 
sion of his own. In the incessantly insinuated blame, therefore, 
of which he is lavish towards his learned and able predecessor, 
we discover nothing of the casdour that ought to distinguish a 
gentleman, a disputant, a Christian, and a missionary. Nor does 
the Sanscrit professor stand alone in this category of Mi'. Taylor's 
wrath ; he is accompanied in that disastrous predicament by other 
names; but they are less likely to throw off the dew-drops of our 
missionary's tender mercies ; not only from their inferior ability, 
and the absence, in some at least, of that high reputation which 
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so justly distiDgtiishea the Sanscrit professor^ but also because^ 
while he is living and can disdain it, others have descended to that 
tomb which is generally considered to cover the errors and dis- 
arm the malice of mankind. In the name of huuiaaity we lift 
our voice against this system ; in the name of Christian charity 
we protest against the man who flings the corpse of his brethren 
as a feast to the dog and the crow, and makes his religion the 
pretext for vaking up the dead, and scattering their ashes as a 
sacrifice to the breath of heaven. 

To the volumes of Professor Wilson then we must turn for 
something of order and arrangement; and, though the view therein 
taken of the MSS. themselves is not so complete as we could 
have wished it, nor the elucidations derivable from them so 
ample as we could have expected from the mind that has recently 
illustrated the calumniated Ctesias ; yet the learned author has 
certainly assisted his readers to comprehend their historical ten* 
dency, and conceive their historical value. He has not, that we 
can perceive, in any case decried their importance ; and though, 
from other avocations and various causes, the notices he has given 
are, to a degree, imperfect ; still we ourselves can find nothing of 
that superficial scorn which some professed Oriental scholars 
exhibit upon matters seen for the first time ; and for which, we 
confess, we were in the present case fully but wrongfully prepared 
by Mr. Taylor's allusions. The Professor's is an honest as well 
as an dble summary, such as might be expected from the man. 

To an inquiring mind, the suMect of India will suggest a series 
of doubts and incertitudes. The mystery in which all that is 
known is veiled, and the still greater mystery that shrouds the un-> 
known ; — the fact, not merely of a vacuum in her history, but of 
a positive cloud supplying its place ; refracting the scanty rays of 
light that scattered records aflford, through an atmosphere that is 
fatal to the breath of history, and that enlarges the few forms ap- 
pearing through its medium into gigantic proportions, evidently 
false and impossible: the anomaly of a literature without records; 
and of a language utterly unintelligible to the mass of natives of 
those countries in every age ; all these are sources not merely of 
doubt but distrust. Suspicion will ever awake at mystery ; for 
what in such cases is mystery but concealment? and what is that 
concealment but silent falsehood i If no historical records existed, 
whence came the fables 1 If they did exist, why came the fables? 
^rhe Brahmins could not believe what they disbelieved; namely, the 
falsehoods they themselves avowedly framed for the vulgar. As 
little could they have disbelieved what they believed and knew, 
i.e. the events of their own times. How is it then that the truths 
have vanished and the errors remain? — that, while science and 
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literature were cultivated and preserved, record was negieded 
and left to perish? the very records, too, the sole support of their 
claims to antiquity ! Did the^ then contradict the claim ? Id 
every other country where the ignorance of new occupants, or the 
arrogant vanity of despots, destroyed confessedly the ancient 
monuments, it was in order that the actuals dynasty might be 
deemed the original, or the actual usurpation be held alone wordi 
recording. Are not these the two horns of the Brahmin di- 
lemma? 

But, we are told, their laqguage, the Sanscrit, is a proof of 
their antiquity. It is certainly a proof of its own, so far as it ex- 
ists, or existed, in antiquity ; but no further, that we can seei nor 
even is this a proof in favour of its professors, unless it can be 
shown that the present Brahmins are an uninterrupted descent, 
and their legends a carmen perpetuum, primaque ab origine mundi 
ad tempora nostra — a presumption which they themselvea, as 
we shall find, contradict in the former part at least. Even with- 
out any contradiction of theirs, the fact that they hold . to, and 
cannot explain, their own mythoi, is to us a sufficient refutation 
of their asserted descent in integrity. But even their boasted 
language confessedly brings no proof of its own existence much 
beyond dOOO years. How then can it evidence for others what it 
cannot for itself? Paul may answer for Peter, but who shall 
answer for Paul ? 

Some writers, it is true, have noticed in ancient remains a few, 
a very few words, which they refer to this language of the Brah- 
mins; but, since those words all exist in the Zend, Hebrew, 
and other confessedly oldest tongues, in a nearer and ruder form, 
they can be no evidence of a Sanscrit origin, and, consequently, 
no proof that the Sanscrit was formed at that early period. We 
may grant the Brahmins their pretended origin at Mount Mem ; 
yet this only shows that they migrated from the West, a&Laogl^s, 
Klaproth, Rask, Kennedy, &c. 8cc. conceived : but we can- 
not grant the pretended date of that origin, for it is monstrous 
beyond all possibility, and the lowest calculation even has been 
generally held incredible. Let us observe, too, that die Phrygian 
and Greek languages were formed long before the Sanscrit was 
known to exist, so far as we have proofs ; till then the Bi-Qhmias 
can establish their westward migration, we have no right, it ap- 
pears to us, to give their granimaticlil system the priority over the 
Greek ; but, on the contrary, have evtry reason to assign or sus- 
pect, with Gibbon, the former (in part at least) attributable to the 
Bactrian successors of Alexander. But we assert distinctly that, 
while no evidence appears to prove the westward migration of 
these sages, we have no ground to embrace the conjecture of that 
unknown and unimaginable migration, and by men who, if settled 
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afnd civilized to such a degree, would scarcely have wandered so 
far as Gree€e. On the other hand, there are historrcal proofs of 
Zend and other migrations to that country and vicinity. ; 

We most add a few words on the other anomaly we have alluded 
to; — the existence of a dialect unknown to the vulgar* We may 
be answered with Hieratic and Demotic Egypt, Chaldaean Assyria, 
Zendic Persia^ Bali India, &c: &c. &c. Of the first we know 
nothing jet; or, if any thing, it supports and proves our argument: 
of the rest| will any one assert that they have never formed a 
dialect of a spoken or vulgar tongue ? These languages, top, 
have been motive, the Sanscrit, as is affirmed, stationary ; their 
religious systems have altered, her's is unchanged in the land of 
her nativity ; yet who use the latter tongue ? Those only who 
are interested in maintaining the delusion, which gives them 
power, riches, influence, sanctity, adoration from n)an, and be- 
atitude in divine essence. 

' We are far ffom undervaluing what we possess of Sanscrit htera* 
ture. In truth, it is its very variety and perfection that makes us 
ask for more, and that renders us sceptical as to its confined 
historical range. A single and indifferent history of a single dis- 
tant province has alone been brought to light ; and it seems to 
us impossible that the most civilized sages of the East should 
have been able to carry their intellectual labours. to so high a 
pitch of excellence in other departments, and yet have been so 
ignorant as to overlook the very basis on whicH their pretensions 
must bo founded. This, too, must have been an^jr thinc^.but ac- 
cidental or ignorantly done, since the bordering civilized nations 
adopted the opposite course : an obvious example and reproach. 
China and Persia, and even Tatary, had their records^ while the 
Brahmin was satisfied to rest his illumination on ignorance* 
With ruder nations, war and accident might destroy whatever relics, 
if any, they possessed of antiquity. We have in a previous Num- 
ber (XXXV. p. 125 & 127) hinted at some points of resemblance 
betmen the Arabic and Sanscrit formations. In the similar, and, 
we suspect at least equally groundless, claim to remote antiquity, 
the analogy is sustained ; and it is strengthened by the fact, Uiat 
the oldest Arabic falls even short of the Sanscrit in its proofs, 
^rch do not extend to near 5000 years. The vacuum in Arabian 
history, therefore, is even greater than in the Sanscrit ; but the 
causes we must defer investigating here. 

Yet, while the literature of the Brahmins has thus apparently 
shunned all historical detail, their ancient epic poems have not 
been equally Cautious. Through the extravagance and inflation 
of these accounts some points are distinctly visible, which ob- 
viously refer to actual events, and which correspond in the main . 
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with portions of other national records or traditions. Bat wheiv, 
as in the Mahabharata, men are exalted to spirits and gods, or 
degraded to beasts and monkeys, the most timorous fugitive from 
truth might rest safe and contented in the darkness ; since even 
the few gleams of Kght that could penetrate thither are separated 
by the prism of genius^ and distorted and resolved into mere 
rainbow imaginings. The historian might be discouraged or 
silenced ; the poet could not be conti^plled. The ignorance and 
restless fears of the human mind had already woven from the dry 
and unpromising thread of numbers the wild-floating veil of magi- 
cal incantations and phantasies ; converting calculation itself into 
a vague, superstitious dream, and finding in the coldest reality the 
fittest source for unsubstantial forms and phantasmaic terrors. 
The science of the Nabathasan, early perverted, and sunk to mere 
dexterity in Egypt, had blended with Persian mysticism, and per- 
haps also with Western speculation : the poet seized die realm 
which philosophy was slowly discovering, peopled it at once with 
his own creations, till nature and magic, forms and spirits, sub- 
stance or essence, instruments, birds, iish, animals, man, genii, 
deities, and even the Godhead, moved, at the sound of his voice 
alone, to bewilder and enchant the bosom of his auditory. With 
such a power even despotism, that strongest despotism, of reli- 
gion, could nothing avail. The Metternich of Brahminism, 
therefore, bowed down before circumstance, and, like his modem 
and living type, what he could not control he converted to his 
own purpose. 

From the hopelessness of such historical monuments it is a 
relief to turn, and seek at whatever cost, and with whatever labour 
and patience, for more detailed and more authentic sources of in- 
formation in other quarters. The task must be long, and may, 
perhaps, be fruitless ; but we are not of those who deem the 
broken threads of antiquity irrecoverable, or remain content with 
despair in preference to examination. We cannot, amidst unex- 
plored libraries and unsought MSS., consent to believe that all 
traces are lost and perished, because they are not obtruded on the 
eye ; or that the connected succession of events, that stamped the 
East with their living traces, are now vanished and must be for 
ever a mystery, whilst so many documents are unknown, and 
whilst even the historical treasures we possess remain uneompared, 
or at best collated imperfectly. When, as in the case before us, 
fresh materials are offered, to embrace them without examination 
is neither more nor less unreasonable than to reject them in the 
same summary mode. If they supply statements merely, such 
may be considered, and confronted with others from other chan- 
nels ; the collation may elicit agreement or uniformity, thus form- 
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ing ihejarobaUe: a bint, a refi^rence^ a pasaiog remark, will often 
connect events in one place with dates in another ; and thus in- 
duce uriuiuiy : or, on the other band, discrepancies and contra- 
dictions will, in general, condense objections and doubts into 
certainties also. But, if we proceed on the principle of throwing 
aside every document that bears exaggeration on its face, or that 
is defective in the date, or that is wholly devoid of tnese, we 
blindly abandon and seal up the very springs of our future path, 
and increase the chances of failure in the boundless and shifting 
sands of historical and antiquarian investigation. The very want 
most complained^f, that of dates^ (as if palm-trees ought to rise 
at our wish in the deserts,) is the surest evidence we can obtain 
that the records wanting them are older than the civilization whose 
commencement we seek in their respective countries. 

We have been careful to write thus much at length in order to 

. meet on more than one ground the objections of many able and 
patient scholars to all the novelties of the past which the present 
age is bringing to light. Men, too, who have laboriously inves- 
tigated one particular branch of study, cannot generally be sup- 
posed to possess any incliaation to undervalue it, or turn to 
researches tending towards this end ; but, since all the learning 
that has been expended in the research has failed to penetrate into 
the real sources of antiquity, may we not reasonably entertain a 
doubt that the process hitherto employed has been somewhere 
defective? — that the authorities we have taken for our guides, 
though often, undoubtedly, a light in utter darkness, are also too 
often a pillar of cloud when we are able to see a wider horizon! 
The ancients may have told us all they knew, but were the 
ancients acquainted with antiquity ? There is a fallacy in the 
terms; but we might often, with justice, answer the fact in the 
negative. If the Greek, or the Brahmin, drew existence from a 
stone, or creation from a flower, are we to contract our inquiries 
accordingly ? and this, too, when their aboriginal nationality is 
more than questionable, and the Hebrew scriptures, if no other 
authenticated record^ supply evidence of older races in other and 
more probable countries ? 

Professor Wilson adverts to the light which the Mackenzie 
MSS. reflect upon die languages and literature of the south of 
India. These appear to be 

'* 1 . The discovery of the Jain religion and philosophy, and its dis« 
tinction from that of the Boudb. 

" 2. The ancient different sects of religion in this country and their 
subdivisions. 

'* ^ The nature and use of the Sassauum and inscriptions on stone and 
copper. 
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*' 4. The design and natore of the monumental stones and trophiu 
found in various parts of the coontiy from Cape Gomorin to Delhi, 
called Veeracul and MaastiecuU, which illustrate the ancient customs of 
the early inhabitants and perhaps of the early Western nations. 

*' 5. The iiepulchral tumuli, mounds^ and barrows of the early tribes, 
similar to those found throughout the continent of Asia and of Europe; 
illustrated by drawings and various other notices of antiquities and in- 
stitutions." — Introduction, pp. xi. xii. 

It is further observed, 

" The collection as here detailed consists chiefly of manuscripts in the 
original languages, constituting what may be regarded as the literature 
of the south of India. The subject is hitherto almost unknown to the 
literature of Europe, and from its novelty, if not from its importance, is 
likely to be thought intitled to special attention.'* — Iniroductum^ p. xx. 

And our less learned readers may not disdain to be told that, 

" In general they are in very bad order, being more or less imperfect, 
and being rather engraved than written with an iron style upon palm- 
leaves ; a mode of writing which even when the letters are blackened by 
a composition of lamp-black and oil is very unfavourable to prompt and 
easy perusal. A new manuscript of this kind, presented for the first time 
to the most learned pundit, is deciphered by him slowly and with pain." 
Introduction^ p. xxiv. 

The leading languages of India have been considered three» if 
not four ; the Sanscrit, the Pracrit, and the Maghadee or PmV- 
acfii. As the first was the lauguage of the Gods, and the second 
of Good Spirits, this classification of the third with the fourth, 
respectively of Men and of Detnons, is little complimentary to 
either of the last. We are tempted, however, to object to the, 
arrangement that includes the Tamul and its derivatives, or cog- 
nates, with the Pracrit class. The five 6aures« or nortliern 
divisions of Hiudostan, speak tlie former, whilst the latter prevails 
in the five Dravidas, or southern portion of the country, compris- 
ing, as Mr. Wilson observes, 

** The ancient kingdoms of Chola» Chera, and Pandya, and now com- 
prehending the districts of South Arcot, Salem, Coimbatur, Kumbha* 
konum, Tanjore, Trichinapali, Madura, Dindigal, Tinnivelli, and great 
part of Mysur. 

"It (Tamul) is not derived from any language at preseqt in existence, 
and is either itself the parent of the Telugu, Malayalam, and Cauarese 
languages, or what is more probable has its origin in common with these 
in some ancient tongue which is now lost or only partially preserved in 
its oflfspring. 

" Neither the Tamul| the Telugu, nor any of their cognate dialects, 
are derivations from the Sanscrit. The latter, however it may contribute 
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to their polish, is not necessary to their existence ; and they form a dis- 
tinct family of languages, with which the Sanscrit has, in later times 
especially, intermixed^ hat with wbkh it has no radical connexion/'-— 
Introduction, pp. xxviii. xxix. 

We must observe, by the way, that Professor Wilson is not 
himself, the author of the above remarks, but we can appreciate 
the value gf such quotations by such a scholar. We may add a 
distinction drawn by the professor himself between two languages 
commonly confounded in Europe, the Hindi and Hindoostani — 

*' The Hindi retaining its own or Sanscrit words, the Hindustani in 
every possible case substituting for them words of Persian and Arabic 
origin." — Introduction, p. li. 

The following short extract illustrates some of our remarks : — 

^* All the traditions and records of the peninsula recognize in every 
part of it a period when the natives were not Hindus. What creed they 
followed does not appear 3 but it may be reasonably inferred thnt^ if any, 
it was very rude, and such as might be expected from a barbarous 
people : for the same authorities assert that, prior to the introduction of 
the colonies from the North, the inhabitants of the Peninsula were 
foresters and mountaineers, or goblins and demons.*' — Introduction, 
p. liv. 

We would adduce the. remark of Rask in illustration of the 
foregoing, namely, that the North or original Hindustan, only 
reaches to the Nerbudda; the Deccan southwards to the river 
Krishna; and thence the E^rnatic extends to the sea; and that 
the oldest race of Indians are to be found in but a narrow strip 
of tbia latter portion. 

We believe the following remarks to be new to the generality 
of readers, respecting the sculptures at Elephanta :*— 

'' The caverns in general are Saiva and Banddba. There are a few 
Jain excavations at Ellora, but none at Elephanta or Keneri. There is 
no satisfactory clue to the date of any of these excavations ; but there is 
no reason to think that any of them bear a high antiquity. It may be 
questionable whether the Saivasor Bauddhastook the lead in these struc- 
tures ; but there is some reason to suppose the former ; in which case, 
the Saiva appropriation being consequent on the downfal of the 
Bauddha faith, Mr. Erskine observes the Elephanta caverns cannot be 
much more than eight centuries remote. The Bauddhas, according to a 
tradition previously alluded to, came into the peninsula only in the third 
century after Christianity -, and their excavations could not, therefore^ 
have been made eariier than the fiflh or sixth. The Saivas^ who formed 
similar caverns, were a particular sect or that of the Jogis -, as is proved 
by the sculptures, the large earrings, the emaciated penitents, and the re- 
petition of the details of Daksha's sacri6ce, a favourite story In the Saiva 
Puranas ; none of which probably are older than the eighth or ninth 
century. In the absence of any evidence to the contrary, therefore, we 
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may iAfer the comparatively recent formation of these monuments. 
There is nothing in their construction, that Hindu architects of the 
present day would not be as well qualified as ever to accomplish. 

" Sculptured rocks are analogous to cavern teftiples $ and the history of 
the one may throw some light upon that of the other. The most re- 
markable monuments of this class are the sculptured rocks of Mavelipn- 
rani^ or Mahabalipuri the city of the great Bali^ who has proved so mis- 
chievous ajack-a-lantern to European scholars; leading them astray 
from India into Palestine and Mesopotamia, and filling them with a 
variety of preposterous fancies. Now local tradition asserts that these 
rocks were sculptured not more than five or six centuries ago by artists 
from the North j and the subjects of the carving, the recumbent Vishnu, 
and particularly the presence of Krishna, and the cowherds of Vrinda- 
van, leave no doubt of the accuracy of the chronology ; for the worship 
of the boy Krishna is a very modern innovation/' — Introdwction^ p. Ixix. 

The brevity of his materials is noticed by Mr. Taylor, to 
whom it is time to return, ds similar to the records of every early 
nation. From these he infers that the kingdom of Madura, in the 
south of the Peninsula, was founded 1^00 years B.C.: the alleged 
(oldest) date of the Vedas, according to Sir W. Jones and Mr. 
Kitter : the three principalities of Pandya^ Chola or Sora, and 
Chera or Sera, having been early formed ; and the first having, it 
is affirmed, sent ambassadors to Augustus Caesar, Traditiou 
makes the founder a native of Oude. 

The mixture of incessant monstrosities with some few facts, 
offers certainly no small inducement to throw aside Mr. Taylor's 
volumes as too extravagant altogether. But this is the very 
hastiness of judgment we have condemned, and we Ufieet with 
some matters that, in the shape of tales, are frequently amusing, 
and singularly illustrative, even after all we have heard of the state 
of supineness and superstition in those unfortunate countries 
where the Brahmins nave so long held sway. These we may 
compare with the similar cases in European lands ; but amidst 
the darkest of these last some light of reason has found its way, 
to save ourselves from the long and hopeless degradation that has 
paralyzed Hindostan. 

Amongst nfeirratives which, though extravagant^ evidently in- 
volve historical facts, we meet with some of the most trifling and 
ludierous character. The souftes of those fables, which, in the 
hands of the Greeks, gave rise to fictions so elegant atid graceful, 
and at the same time so accordant with the spirit of the human 
mind, that they formed, in the first instance, a willing belief, and 
even now are indulged in as waking dreams, are here, in what 
we are taught to receive as their original state, matter for mirth, 
if not for pain, for those who could credit, and of scorn and disgust 
for the inventors of such distorted phantasies* They had often 
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probably no end whatever; not even the mjstic sense of an unini- 
portant rite : but appear to have sprung from the wantonness of an 
imagination secure from detection in the hearers, though in the 
utterance of the most palpable falsehootls. The exhaustless 
purse and transmutation of metals are familiar to infancy in every 
cultivated tongue ; but only a Hindoo could listen to tales of a 
god dancing on one leg for years^ teaching wisdom to a little 
bird, giving milk to pigS| and making them ministers of a king* 
dom ! 

We can therefore well believe that this policy of ignorance was 
the work of an intrusive race. The Brahmins,— ^whose foreign 
origin is more than suspicious^ though we cannot consent, with 
Rask| to imagine them a conquering race,-^did in all likelihood sup- 
plant the native castes, and raide their supremacy upon the ruin or 
depression of the Shatrya tribe. If so, their policy is not altogether 
dissimilar to that of their successors and patrons, the English, in 
India, and of the Tatar dynasties of China to this day. Mr. 
Taylor takes some pains to show that they were originally Chal- 
deans ; but we can see no ground for this assumption, nor any 
similarities beyond merely casual ones. In fact, we cordially 
embrace the Arabian account of their descent, from every con- 
sideration connected with their doctrines ; and the derivation of 
their mode of measuring lands, with all its errors, till corrected 
from the Arabians, corroborates the supposition. Nor need 
we bind ourselves to the confusion, naturally arising, we con- 
ceive, from the fact of subsrtitution ; that confusion of persons 
and things that identifies the Brahmin of liindostan with the 
original Deev, or sage, of Scythia or Tatary. The derivation of 
the name is decidedly inimical to this identity, no less than the 
other grounds of dissent or denial, — viz. the difference of faith 
or ritual, so far as any information remains on this head. It will 
sufBce to notice, in illustration^ that the suicide so universally 
established in Hindostan is directly opposite to the principle of 
the Brahmins described by Mejgasthenee ; and that Benares, the 
ancient seat of the learned and pious priesthood, little resembles at 
the present day, as our readers have seen, those groves of medita- 
tion, and has wholly departed from the royal solitudes of the old 
Vana^rasi. The castes are different also ; and where are the former 
Feasts of the Dead? In truth, even \yhile admitting the Zend to 
be partially the source of the Sanscrit, there is not the slightest 
necessitv for identifying the ministers of the two systems, but 
rather the contrary ; for the formation of an improved language 
was not merely calculated to throw an elder into disuse, but may 
not unreasonably be imagined to have partly sprung from this 
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object; and the more so, ^ince those who spoke it (the Zend) 
were now deemed idolatrous and false, if not absolutelj perse* 
cuted for their creed. 

The concealment then of their own knowledge by the later or 
real Brahnrins — w6 know not how the former could claim the 
appellation— ^appears not very dissimilar to the mysteries of the 
old western nations; the closing terms of that of Eleusis bearing 
absolutely the Sanscrit form of words contracted from the Zend : 
and since no historical proof whatever appears to carry the 
Sanscrit to the banks of the Nile, or tlie shores of Italy and 
Greece, — :for the three pretended pyramids of Sanscrit construe^ 
tion is a tale proving, if any thing, the very reverse of what its 
narrators pretend :— M;hen the only alternative left for belief is the 
statement referred to, of the more modern intrusion of the Brah« 
mins. How ruthlessly, tempted by avarice and impunity, they 
have abused their position in Indian society, we need not pause 
to remark ; but were evidence wanting, it is foimd in the two 
extract^ we make from Mr. Taylor's work. 

" When Parasu^Rama bad obtained bis domain, as before mentioned, 
he parcelled it oat into seven K^nkans, or divisioos, named respectively, 
Kirata, Virata, Maratha, Konkana, Ha^ga, Tuluva, and Kerala. Some 
of these names, as Kirata and Virata^ are taken from those of northern 
and more ancient countries. These seveu provinces, it seems, had a 
population oi fishermen 5 ^om which circumstance we may gather the 
general inference, that the retiring of the sea was gradual, though fable 
has incorrectly made it miraculous and instantaneous. If it did take 
place on the principles indicated, it must have been gradual. Parasu- 
Rama, it may be supposed, on coming to this newly recovered tract of 
country, easily gained an ascendancy over its piscatory inhabitants. The 
better to secure it, and to retaliate on the northern Bramins who had 
expelled him, he made these fishermen become Bramins. Either at this 
time, or, as more probable, subsequently, the aforesaid seven provinces 
were subdivided into sixty- four districts ; and the Bramins of these states 
formed a deliberative council of government for the whole. They reserved 
to themselves the property of the soil; let out the lands to inferior 
castes ; intrusted war and defence to ten aud a half divisions out of the 
sixty->fbur subdivisions ; and placed the executive government in the 
hands of one individbal, assisted by a council of four other firainins, 
elected every three years. It is. not certain whether this very singular 
arrapgement, considering its being in India, took place among the fisher- 
men Bramins, or at a later period. The reader may judge j for the 
legend says, that Parasu-Rama, on quitting the country, told bis Bra- 
mins that, should they at any time have urgent occasion for his assist* 
ance, their wishing for his presence would be sufikient to bring him 
among tbem : a device quite common to the heroical period of Hindu 
history. The fishermen, unworthy of their elevation, felt doubtful of his 
veracity ; and, in order to put it to the proof, summoned him without 
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canse : indignant at wbicb^ he reduced tbem to the rank of Sudras, I'u 
which light the Bramins of the Konkaii are said to be still regarded." — 
Taylor^ vol. ii. pp. 56, 57. 

It Heedd little attention to discover that tliia Braboun tale is 
the Lron's account of the fact. The poor fishermen are not charged 
by their adversaries with serious misconduct^ and the re-appear-, 
ance of Parasu-Rama therefore is only the Deus digitus viudice 
nodus to revenge the real offence, that of attempting to supersede 
Brahinrns. In what a condition must be the moral sense of a 
country that can thus visit their ancestors' fault on the present 
Brabmins of Konkan ! 

The second extract on this subject needs no comment of ours* 

** A pilgrimage to Benares, with the view of obtaining offspring, has 
been, and probably still is, a frequent custom. It is a pilgrimage from 
which many never return : and if wealthy persons setting oat tbitber 
were uot infatuated by superstition, they might reflect on the possibility 
of collusion between collateral relatives and Bramins, and between Bra- 
mins of one temple with those of a distant one, by means of the sacred 
language, unknown to tbe vulgar : so that Pausanian letters, sealing the 
pilgrim's fate, might be carried by himself. The writer of these remarks 
was told by Dr. Young, wbo accompanied Bishop Turner to Madras, 
that from personal observations be had no manner of doubt of Benares 
being a great slaugbter-bouse, or that numerous lives of pilgrims were 
every year sacrificed by tbe Bramins in order to get at tneir property. 
A slow reception may possibly be given to sach an opinion, but bpw 
fBinI pilgrimages often are to pilgrims needs not at this time of day any 
fuller exposure than has been given. At all events, reverting to our 
theme, it is not astonishing that the real Tanapathi* never returned.— 
Ta^hr, vol. i. pp. 129, 130. 

We have noticed in a former number (xxxv, p. 140) tbe various 
forms under which the creative power appears m the East. It is 
well worth considering, if only for condensing the view to the 
firat departure of the Eastern world from the Hebrew text. 
When O'Brien, in his work on the Round Towers: a volume con- 
taining a singular combination of ingenuity and research ; where, 
with the natural fault of youth, assertion is too often substituted 
for argument, and reading for learning, but where, to do but jus- 
tice to the volume, a vast variety of facts, previously eonaidered 
only in detail, but there for the first time pnt together in a main 
ner that compels the most serious attention from scholars, always 
to their combination, if not always to the conclusions, renders the 
work indispensable for all future inquirers : — when he favoured 
the world with the Irish reading of tbe opening passage in St. 

* A mercfiant who went to Benarei to obtsin oiftpring by prayer. Tbit legeod in* 
dIcAtet th« notoriety of tb« fact relierTed toabo?e. 

▼OL. XIX. — NO. XXXVII. P 
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Joliii, regarding the Ao7i»(» he totally overlooked ibe necessity of 
accoiiiuing for either of the two interpretations of the Hebrew 
Genesis, whether the spirit or the word; a brtath of Deitj, 
or a mighty mud, that moved upon tbp surface of the waters. 
Mr. Taylor is for this last reading ; but wo must regret to obr 
serve that we can place little reliance on his biblical learning \ 
of which, however, he is willing to make parade. He appears 
even to have overlooked or ponfused the arguments adduced 
by the late Colonel Wilfordj for fixing the site of Paradise in 
the Himmalayab. with the arg^ment on the resting of the ark. 
This^ from his careless style, he would seem to f^ncy was ** po- 
etically tramformed into (i divinity*^ in the second verse of 
Genesis ! but be in reality refers to the Indian Hymn^ and not to 
the Bible. 

Of the garden of Iran or Eden, we cheerfully accept O'Brien's 
opinion, as it has always been our own; though he, after 
. Malcolm, was ignorant of the derivation from y^f or ^A^ Ur, 
Fire, as the pure or holy: an being the Median adjectival 
affix, and not originally a substantive. Into the Irish quesCioB 
we shall not enter; as O'Brien's volume, especially with the 
assistance to be derived from the labours of Pelloutier, ' Be- 
tham, Prichard, and Moore, shows more ground for considering the 
question than had been previously imagined ; but it is clear that 
the *^ in Hebrew might be easily confounded with % in speech 
as in writing, even in the Samaritan character; while the spoken 
r, gives the sound of t or d, in more than one derivative language 
of the ancient East, and certainly the old Persian. 

The most material defects in O'Brien's volume are, his taking 
for granted that his readers are as well acquainted as himself with 
the Celtic; and the omission of any comparison or proof of this 
being identical with the Persian, a language evidently strange to 
him ; and a degree of confusion is consequently apparent in some 
parts. Will no friendly hand supply this de^ciency? 

We cannot pass the subject or the ark without [noticing a slight 
but singular coincidence between the Sanscrit tale of the deluge, 
and an equally futile English superstition. That VishnoUf the pre- 
server, by miraele or mm^a formed the ark, is only the debasement 
of the scriptural narrative. The confusion of opinions on thb 
subject seems to have arisen from overlooking the fact that the 
old Indian writers intended by the word maya the action of ex- 
istence upon consciousness (in the Divinity) : the act of repre- 
senting, not the representation itself, Thp simple operation is 
therefore the Real and Unreal of the ancient doctrine: not 
pierely, we cpnceiv^^ *' nalt because it is the c»use of every thing," 
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nor '^ unreal, because there is nothing but Bbahm ;*' but also Real 
and Unreal in the sense of action; which is Actual, for it takes 
place; yet only Consequent, for it depends upon, or is the rela- 
tion between, other existences: and in this sense only, we submit, 
can we take the declaration of the Veda, ** that God as Maia 
creates the world/' It is in fact not the Hindu philosophers 
alone who have puzzled themselves and their readers with this 
very attempt to define the connexion of matter and spirit where 
they approach the nearest But if perception, or rather pictorial 
impression on the sense, an apparent image and not a mere illu- 
sion, be intended by the Sanscrit authority, it tallies strangely with 
the meteorological phenomenon, known, though rare, by the name 
of the ark, which is supposed to prognosticate the change from 
long-continued rain to fair weather. This we once heard de* 
scribed by a resp\ectable eye-witness, still living, as pointed out 
to him in the north of England under that name by his brother, 
a clergyman, and presenting the perfect image in the skies of an 
ark surrounded by rainy vapours. Other accounts tend to cor« 
roborete our informant's statement. While relating stories of 
illusion, we may give one from Mr. Wilson of probably equal 
authority. 

'* On the ihountaSn of Kailas, when Siva was sitting In his Court, 
Chandeswara stood up in bis presence, and sainted him with a single 
hand. ParvatI Devi, observing it, said to Siva, ' Oh Parameswara, every 
one salutes us with botb hands-^-wbat is the raason that this person sa* 
lates with but oae V Paraneswara then became twofold, or half Siva and 
half Parvati. Chandeswara beholding it,^ remarked : Although foul or 
fragrant odours may be wafted by the wind, or the shadow of the sun 
reflected from a jar of water, yet are they not oue existence ? So saying, 
he turned to the right half, and saluted it alone. Parvati then, being 
highly enraged, spoke thus : Chandeswara, I am the material mask of 
the spirit -, how can you refuse to acknowledge me ? You are under my 
command as long as you are enveloped with a body ? Chandeswara then 
became Bhringiswara with three legs, at which theOanas were surprised, 
and called him Ganeswar, (trbe exempted fVom matter). P&rvati, be- 
holding Siva, said, that she had conferred half of her body on him, 
and Bramba and Vishnu and the rest were concentred in her ; which 
then was greater, BhringiswarA* or Siva hinself ? Siva replied to her, 
that she might send a part of her essence to the mortal world, and he 
would send Bhringisi there, and she might then examine its spiritual 
truth. Parvati accordingly sent a spark of her essence to be borne as 
Mdyd on Mohinidcoa^ the queen of tlie king of Banavasi, named Mama- 
kara raya. This Miya became a harlot, and associated with the musi- 
cian of the temple of madhukeswar at Banavasi, The spirit of Bhringis- 
^ar or Nermaya Ganeswar was bom by NirahankSra on Sujndnadevi at 
Karure, and his parents gave him the name of Allama Prabhu, and 
nourished him. When he was grown up, he said to his parents that he 

P 2 
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was born to tbem for their faitb to Siva ; and wisbed to teach the prayers 
of Siva to the disciples in the different regions, and he showed them the 
mode of attaining liberation. He went to Banavasi, and subdued the 
musicians and M&y& there, and obtained the title of Niranjani ; and 
wandered throughout different parts of the world, and wrought many 
miracles for the disciples ^of Siva.'* — WUion, vol. ii. pp. 21^ 22. 

To return to Mr. Taylor. It is singular to find bow strongly 
he is given to the adoption of novel opinions ; novel, we mean, in 
comparison with those they contradict; and how eagerly be travels 
out of his proper path to introduce the question of the ark in a de- 
scription of Tamil MSS. But though we acquit him of any sus- 
picion that the two questions are more nearly connected, as they 
unquestionably are, we instance it as one proof of that desire for 
investigation which turns up so generaliy, wherever it appears^ 
long hidden or disregarded treasures. Whether such be the case 
now before us, we cannot pretend to judge ; but we strongly pro- 
test against his building an argument upon Fortius Cato, without 
examining how far he is worthy of support, and in a passage 
where his testimony is obviously an error: the Saga Scythians 
he speaks of being evidently but the descendants of the Saca, or 
Sacaseni, in eastward migration ; the original Scythia being thus, 
according to both Strabo and HerodotuSj near the praxes, or Kur, 
I. e. West of the Caspian sea. 

We give to the '' Chaldaean traditions and Assyrian vestiges," 
that Mr. Taylor speaks of to support his opinion of the ark's 
resting elsewhere than in Armenia, the weight required by testi- 
mony that does not atfect the point in dispute. The Armenian 
traditions against him are clear; the grape soil of that neighbour- 
hood, too, attests the traditions ; and the story of the King Giam- 
shid, who discovered it for Pei'sia, and who, as a dynasty, claims 
all the improvements of the Noachidos, confirms it. When China 
can show that her civilization and existence did not originate from 
the West, it will be ample time to imagine the patriarch Noah tra- 
velling to Shensi for his amusement. ^ Of the Brahmin claim for 
the Saca^drnpa^ as the ark's resting-place, till its locality is settled 
we cannot, and need not, say much, in addition to what we have 
remarked on their history; but we doubt the wisdom of taking for 
4000 years the asseveration of a race that .cannot account for 
dOOO. The word D^i ts the East, or original land^ we have 
discussed before, and may refer to hereafter. • 

Mr. Taylor attempts to assail the arguments of Faber on this 
locality, but the latter has nothing to fear from his antagonist 
He can also gain nothing from our support, though we still hold 
the opinion which our missionary conceives himself to have demo- 
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lished so effectually. We must examine this as an historical 
question. 

In the first place it is not necessary to blend Jrarat and Minni 
together to form the name of Armenia, unless we take also the 
third or final syllable of this letter from the first of Ash Kenaz; 
a novel mode certainly, find more anagrammatic than probable. 
But it is clear by the 27th verse of 51 Jeremiah, quoted, read in 
connexion with the 28th, not quoted by Mr. Taylor, that the 
three kingdoms, viz. Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz, in question, 
were those of the Median Icings ; for they are mentioned ; and 
there is no allusion to any other in the whole chapter as assailants. 
Now though Cbamick, a modern Armenian writer, believes Ar- 
Dienia to have been so named from ArcA, an ancient king, the 
derivation of it from Ar is Correct aj^o ; not certainly as the 
mountainous; which, according to our author, is the sense 
given by Mr. Faber : we have not the latter's volume at hand : 
but because the word is both Hebrew and Zend ; being simply 
the contracted title, not name, of Ahoeroehe in the Median tongue ; 
and the "TIK^ Or, of the Hebrew. 

Ar-arat, then, is simply yn^, and PHt^y or yTXn> the land of 
fire. 

Minni is probably the n^i referring to number, of the Hebrew, 
as evinced in the tremendous brevity of the denunciation to Bel- 
shazzar : the root of the Greek Mevr, the moon, so called, accord- 
ing to some, from her being the source of calculation for the 
monaihs or n^onths; the Al-manach of the Arabic, so familiarized 
to us ; or else the moon might be so called as ruling over the 
planets and powers of the Zoroastrian system : and it is clear 
from the old and modern names, Teutonic and other, mangha, 
mane, or mone, and mond, that, tvhile she is connected on the one 
hand with the months, she derives, on the other, the claim of in- 
fluencing the mind, or animal spirit, of the Greeks. 

We are disposed (in corroboration of this last) to consider the 
Zend word maini, mind or spirit, the root of the Median name, as 
of the derivatives in • Saiiacrit, mana ; Indian manyu ; Tamil 
}7ta//ya ; Ccylonesema/zaya ; Greek ft«voj; Latin, Portuguese, &c. 
manes. The corresponding Egyptian term is munai, spirits or de- 
mons ; and it is remarkable that, like its correspondent, it is limited 
to five characters, as is the Hebrew QTht^y Ehhim ; the five Bud- 
dhas or authors of creation ; the Indian charm, or mantra ; and 
the five elements, (including ether) ; while also the Chinese num- 
ber five expresses the principle of nature : possibly the five senses 
furnish the key of this number. The t, prefixed in Egyptian, as 
the definite article, furnishes the Greek ^alfuovh, and Cingalese 
Damanaya. 
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Ash'ktnaz is but the KW^ firei and ni3> ta qoll^ot ; that is, the 
people gathered near, or cherishing fire : it finds a places though 
corrupted, by the Greek Afooi (Euxine), inhospitable; and pro* 
bably too " the distant Ascania/' TeV ^ Acrxavti)^! oi the Iliad. 
They were in all likelihood so termed by Homer from their 
relative geographical p6sition, U'hieh agrees, as well as the name, 
with that of the Sacaseni we have noticedi from whicb it differs 
only by a slight and common transposition, and a usual prefix. 
Bochartf it is true, considers the Ararat and Minni to designate 
the greater and less Armenia, and Ask Kenaz, Phrygia ; but we 
find these last gradually moved northwards, to the land between 
the Euxine and Caspian; and the epithet of Homer already de- 
scribes them as remote from the other tribes of his enumeration* 
We have strong grounds of suspicion, in spite of the *' nuganinr^ 
of Cluverius, that these last Sacaseni were the original SaAons^ 
branching eastward and west. 

We, to a certain extent, cordially agree with our author re* 
specting the wars of the Surs and Assurs in Indian epics. They 
are indeed, as he observes, represented as good and e^il genii ; 
but this is simply Hindu idvention» If Hindoostan was peopled 
from the west, whether early or not, for this makes no difference^ 
after the hostile incursions, the descendants of the Surs {Surya^ 
floor, the sun) would band them down through tradition^ till they 
were embodied, as we have seen^ in poetical composition. The 
Surs then, as narrators, are virtuous, peaceable^ and aided by Di- 
vine Power; while the Assure are malignant aiid hostile^ magi- 
cians and firc'-worshippers. Indeed, throughout tho whole of die 
great epic poem of the Mahabharata, it is clear that facts are 
disguised by exaggeration and partiality, and that the worshippers 
of Fire drove before theiti the Sab»an adorers of the Sun and 
the Moon : the Vedas bear evidence of this as the earliest adora* 
tion. We find the Surs as Cappadocians of Halys ; and theil' 
Greek appellation of Syrians, (noticed by Newton,) is simply the 
common Median affix an or een, as exemplified in the proper 
names Surana, 8cc. &ci Though of course in a popular journal 
we can only refer slightly to the subject^ in hopes that light may 
be elicited from deeper research, we feel confident that the day 
will come when the East shall give forth its treasures of antiquity 
lo repay the culture and the curiosity of Europe. 

It may not be here amiss to remark, that the confessed embar- 
rassment of Mr. Taylor in the question of three or four stems for 
the Southern Peninsular Kingdom had been already anticipated 
by Professor Wilson. But, in truth, the division into three seems 
a favourite system in Indian history, and we have little doubt 
that the oriental Trinity derives its existence, like their Divine 
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Triadj fvotn the three traditional sons of Noah. If the Sora 
kings are of the solar line, and the Pandians, or Pandayans, 
lunar, these dispose of the posterity of Shem and Haiti : the 
song of Japhet are clearly referred to as the agni-vamaii, or fire-* 
race ; the classification of a fourth wouM not have been in ac- 
cordance yfvhh that triform principle which pervades the Indian 
ayatenii and to which, correctly or not, M that belongs to origina-^ 
Hon 19 referred. 

It is surely not necessary to suppose, with Faber, that the 
coincidence of three sons in the cases of Adam and Noah wai 
nteessar^ for this triformity ) nor need we adopt the more refined 
speculation of Cory, that it arose from the attributes of light; 
spirit, and beat.. Yet the opinion of two such able scholars is 
deserving attention on any pointy and is probably founded to a 
certain degree on truth, as that of men not easily deceived. We 
shall therefore give the reason that led ourselves to the above 
eoncluaion many years since, in utter ignorance that any thing 
beyond a metaphysical solution existed for it. We have for* 
merly referred to the Duad principle as the most ancient after 
unity ; vis. that of lights or a good, and that of darkness, or an 
etnl, power, in the Deev or Tatar system of Zerdusht. Through 
that system, however, may be noticed the presence of a third 
principle, subordinate, as if subsequent, to the two former: thes^ 
last evidently represented the main and perceptible changes of 
day and night, summer and winter ; while the third seems id 
have participated in the powers of both the others ; being generally 
the »1juncti auxiliary, or even substitute, of the sun, Which re* 
presented the first ; and of the destroying power at other times; 
when not darkness. Now this third is referable, we conceive, to 
4he introduction of Firb, discussed at some length in our former 
Number (XXXV^ already quoted), and which answers to both 
the categories of light and destruetiDtness. We know that in the 
West the race of Shem represented the Sun, and Ham the Moon; 
diere we find little trace of the third ; possibly because these re- 
tained the use of fire s but in the East as the Scythians, banished^ 
it is pretended, from the original land, required and received, as 
we have formerly shown, the introduction of fire, we can distinctly 
understand the first imperfect and timid indications of raising 
this to the third place of Deity; — marking its recency pictorially 
by the New-born Child, in making it the representative of the 
Japetic race : and the glory that surrounds the bead, being merely 
rays of light and heat, assimilate it, as Horus, to the Sun* 
Hence, too, the oriental and god-making Homer describes his 
Asiatic Cfaryses addressing the Greeks as — 

•AW/wjyoc AI02 YION, licrifidXoy AiroXKutvd. 
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actual incarnations of the systein they taught, even if they re- 
fused the temptation of daiming adoration for their own persons. 
The actual Baudh of Ceylon might thus very well differ from 
his brother of Hindoostan^ and the disclaimer of the latter per- 
sonally by the priests of the former be perfectly correct, it is 
hard to follow a contrary course and insist that these two last 
were one and the same, in defiance of the natives of the country, 
in spite^ too, of their traditional knowledge, and mefely because 
we> as strangers^ know nothing of both or either* 

It does noty hoWever, by aiiy means follow thai the objected 
difference of orthography, in this or any other instance, or even 
a different process in derivation, constitutes a radical difference 
in words. We know not why they should in these cases be so 
continually rejected, as some, and really sound, philologists are 
wont to do. While it is certain that many words of nearly 
similar sound have in the fluctuations of early and imperfectly 
cultivated languages come to be considered as one, it is on the 
other hand beyond question that two distinct or separated rmcm 
will draw different derivations from the same root, irregularities 
too may interpose from causes with which we are imperfectly ac- 
quainted ! yet it would surely be too much to reject all, any more 
than to admit all, upon this sole ground. We are the more earnest 
on this point, because we conceive that analogies are sometimes 
rejected where affinities might be discovered ; and an approxi- 
mation to truth is consequently lost, because the passage is d 
priori supposed to be blocked up. Yet we have often observed 
that the most fastidious are apt to sin against their own rule ; so 
strong is the inducement, and so consonant to natural feelings ; 
which seldom, after all, wander widely from reason. 

We have given in the Number so often referred to, a variety of 
instances of the changes of letters. Philology may then only 
hope to obtain a certain and effective guide, when, the variations 
being all ascertained, the words of one language shall be recog- 
nized, inspite of their transformation, in another. The ridicule that 
has so idly and ignorantly followed philological derivations may 
still continue its career, without deterring, as it has too often, the 
best qualified judges from proceeding in the course of discovery 
thus opened to them. When it is acknowledged that, not only 
among distant and distinct nations, but even amongst neighbouring 
and kindred races, the same word presents itself under two en- 
tirely different forms, that which appears a bar must prove an 
assistance if the principle of the changes is only attended to ; and 
the progress of nations may thus be traced as satisfactorily by their 
language hereafter^ as hitherto by their history. 

If then this multiple process of derivation be admitted, and it 
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is surely not unreasonable to require it^ the labotirs of philology 
will in reality be materially assisted and diminished, though at 
first sight the contrary may appear more probable* Were this 
last the case, however, the increase of difficulty could be no ar« 
gument dgainst the adoption of the principle^ though it might 
raise one serious objection to our embracing it. The philologist 
himself must guard with even more strictness than at present 
against the host of errors to which the first admission would lead^ 
inasmuch as the soundest truths are always the most liable to mis-* 
application ) and the principle of all legislation is, not the recog- 
nition of truth ds a basis of its code, — for this belongs to religion, 
—but to lower the .standard down to practical right, in order to 
defend it against practicable wrong. So it must be in philology : 
and the only course that to us seems feasible is, to avoid conjec- 
tural processes of our own in the shape of derivation in ancient 
tongues ; but, where points of contact and resemblances are 
found to exist, to admit the possible identity of their origin, and 
eiamine, to the best of our power, whether the differences do not 
arise from the different media through which they have passed in 
different deductions from one origin. 

An instance of this kind lies before us in the writings of one of the 
soundest dritics and philologists of the age : and it may serve as an 
illustration. Various derivations are giveli of a word (of affinity)^ 
each formed by a different people or tribe : in all, the derivative 
corresponds both in sound and signification. But, had the word 
been found only in the language of two, and had the signification 
in one of these two been partially perverted|— for the derivation of 
ideas often differs from that of the words that originate them, — 
had a letter or syllable been added or taken away, as suited the 
enunciation of the speakers, — and onr former number gives ample 
evidence of this fact (xxxv, p. 141) : would it be right to conclude 
that the words were ab initio essentially different ? The learned 
writer we allude to, would certainly not commit this error, but 
tbefe are many who might/and would, and have done it constantly. 
Our vigilance should be equally active against assonant primitives 
and for dissonant derivatives. 

We take the word Bodh as existence in its simplest state, such 
as the Hermetic and Magian loved to consider it of old, and such 
as their most distant disciples in Hither and Farther India to this 
day devote themselves to become, by perfect abstraction : the doc- 
trine is little irhanged. Here then we have the connecting link 
between Bodh^ Buddh, Bhuva, and iTVT, or Jehovah^ as Deity, 
existing, aged-or permanent ; Bodhi, wisdom, is his attribute : and 
darkness, void and waste, the Bomvt, or Betav of Phoenicia and 
Greece, is the Hebrew f?n, Bohu or original state. The San-» 
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scrit Bada^ or death, the abstraction of life, the return of the soul 
to its original deified existence as a part of the one divinitj or 
power,' — is hereby rendered an intelligible derivative; and now 
we understand why obscurity and nonentity become to living 
thought disagreeable, bad. Hence this last ^I'ord, the reputed 
anomaly of the Persian and Saxon language, and opprobrium 
of philologists, bears the legitimate stamp of its derivation; and 
may probably also, in the former tongue, be connected with bad, 
the %oind, derived equally, but differently, from breath or ^xiU- 
ence. It is thus that, in evei'y language, we find contrarieties in 
excess unite. The budding, or coming into acknowledged ex- 
istence, is but another process of the same root through the mind. 

Of the tribes who are described as settled on the banks of the 
Indus, and whose influence was felt through the peninsula, there 
can be no question that some were, as Deguignes supplies the 
fact, Tatars. Indeed the languages of this lower portion of lodia 
all partake strongly of the Scythian or Perso-Scythian, which 
appears the principal basis of the Tamul and its offspring, though 
with a large admixture of Scytho-Tatar words, that so strongly 
imbue the Bali, and are also found in thetJanscrit. The legends 
of the Tamul, and of India in general; all point to the west and 
north-west. The traces of customs, superstitions, and creeds, 
seem all attributable to that source. We notice, casually, as in- 
stances, the same elision or substitution of letters; the same 
name Maghadya, the Magician tongue of Oude: the Siudbad 
story of the Deval Payan, the Men with leathern feet, the 
buskined Scythian tribe, the ancient Dranga or Zaranga: Sar- 
Yanghi, the chiefs of the White Race, or the Old Men of the 
Sea, ( Yanga, lake, or large body of water) : the Zend word agrees 
with the Hebrew D\ yam, the m being nasal, as in Arabic and 
Sanscrit: take also the Lammer-Geyer, or Garuda, Welsh arwr; 
&c. Sac. 

In the same vein we would remark the Kalystrii of Ctesias, 
the dogheaded, xvvoxffotko), that have called for Professor Wil- 
son's illustration as the Darada^ or tearers — destructives, we sup- 
pose. They inhabited the mountains to the Indus, were fairer than 
the natives, and wore black garments, (for such is the signification 
that learned writer accepts for Kalystrii,) kala-vastri. The Scy- 
thians of Herodotus are mentioned in one tribe as Mtelanchlani, 
a fact that appears to have escaped Mr. Wilson's observation : 
and, if the assertion of their human food is an interpolation or 
misplacement, (as Larcher reasonably considered it, from the 
tribes in his notice ; the fair complexion is incompatible with the 
Anthropophagi,) at least their vicinity to that nation or tribe, ren- 
ders their present barbarity a point of resemblance to their former 
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state. The dogs'-heads, teeth, and claws, recall the people repre- 
seuted by the Egyptian sphinxes ; for which reason we should, 
with due deference to the learned Professor^ prefer to the San- 
scrit darada, to tear, the Zend daryaiti, supporter or defender. 
It will be recollected that the Calasiri, or black-vested niilitary 
tribe of Egypt, the closest possible affinity to the name, in Ctesias, 
to the Malanchlani of Herodotus, and to the Siah Posh of these 
Indians, were led by Sesostris to Colchis as a colony, and pro- 
bably migrated east. It is probable that Heeren confounds two 
tribes in his notice ; for the fair complexion is incompatible with 
the black race and woolly hair (schwarzes Yolk mit Wollhaar). 

On this subject we must hope Professor Wilson will also par- 
don us for another suggestion to his valuable notes on Ctesias. 
We refer to the people with tails, which the learned Professor 
illustrates from the dress of the Nicobar islanders. Singularly 
enough, Egyptian relics furnish us also with specimens of these, 
worn in imitation of animals — and the like may be seen also on 
an antique Etruscan vase amongst Signor Campanari's Etrurian 
curiosities and tombs, now exhibiting in Pall Mall. 

We can further turn to the Shatrya tribe, in whose name we 
think the Shah of the west, and the iirea of India (women) 
meet. It is not easy to refuse our assent to the existence of 
a race of Amazons, attested by ancient and modern history 
also ; but a laudable scepticism might doubt whether antiquity 
did not merely exaggerate or. misrepresent as a nation of female 
warriors, a nation that had women for kings. Such, we find, was 
the rule in many a Scythian country, from Tomyris to the Queen 
of Sbeba and Thalestris : and the Salic law possibly derived its 
origin from an opposite custom, and a hostile feeling to the Scy- 
thians. If we examine too the vicinity of the Thermodoon and 
Euxine, we shall find tribes remarkable for their personal appear- 
ance : and hence, as in Circassia, and from the love of ornament 
evinced by so many of the Scythian cultivated natives, a feminine 
appearance led to the natural conclusion : and this the rather, as 
in her reputed visit to Alexander, the Queen of the Amazons 
would naturally be attended by women round her immediate per- 
son in preference to men, though from their necessarily active 
habits the dress of the two sexes might almpst correspond. On 
the subject of female heroism, we give Mr. Wilson's tale of an 
Amazon. 

*' When the broken remains of the army returned to Delhi, the sultan 
was highly incensed at the cowardice of the commanders, and raising a 
larger force, placed it under the orders of Matangi, a female warrior of 
a low tribe. On learning this new danger, Kampila retired with his 
family and treasure to Hosakot^ leaving to Rama the defence of Gumati. 
As soon as the enemy appeared at this place, Rama marched to their en- 
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coanter, mid drove them back, four koi. Bv{p subsequently MitangI te* 
duced the Telngu soldiers in Rama's army, and they treacberoutly in- 
troduced the enemy into the fort during the night. When Rama was 
apprised of what had occurred, he sprang from bed, and hastened to tbe 
battle, desiring his wives to prepare for their fate in case they should 
hear of his death. Proceeding to the scene of conflict, he speedily 
plunged into the thickest of the affray, where, encountering Matangi, he 
seized her nose-ring, and shaking it, told her, he disdained to take the 
life of a woman. His bravest soldiers, surprised and overpowered by 
numbers, fell fast around him, and he was left alone. After maintaiDing 
the conflict for a long time, and killing vast numbers of hi| awailanta, 
he was at last slain* and Matangi cut off* his head* and carried it to Delhi. 
The sultan placed the head on the palace gate, where, in the nigbt, it 
made so hideous an outcry, that he was glad to get rid of it, and it was 
thrown into a ditch four kot remote. There the cry was repeated, so 
that numbers died of the fright it occasioned. The sultan orciered it to 
be carried to a still greater distance, but every attempt made by mea and 
elephants to move it from the spot proved ineffiectual. In this dilemoia 
it was suggested that the bards of Rama should be employed to recite 
his praises ; and messengers were sent to Kampila to solicit their aMist- 
ance. Devaya, their chief, was aecordingly sent; but his panegyries 
at first were in vain. At last, being so instructed in a vision, be saluted 
Rama as the subduer of the sultan of Delhi* the supreme sovereign of tbe 
world : on whipb he was able to lift the head with ease, Being per- 
mitted to take it away, he carried it to Kampila, who, after weeping 
over it, sent it to Kasi, to be plunged into the holy waters of Ganges." 
— ^i&on, vol. ii. pp. 40, 41. 

We must notice that tbe name Magadhya^ the first syllable of 
which is the Persian mage, tbe Hebrew n^» the Chaldee MJID. 
the Greek /xayo), and the Indian fTuiya, magic or delusion, is the 
Arabic epithet f7i£rgA for the west and for magicians also : and the 
double sense is explained by the fact of geographical positioo. 
Maghrab is simply the contraction of Western Arahiam or Atq* 
bianSages, the enchanters of the dread African Dom-Paniel, as we 
recall the name of Maugrabi, the magician, in the Arabian t^les. 
Various other points of resemblance, suph as //ur, the son of 
Vaivaswata, with the Alorus of Assyria^ make us pause with 
anxiety for further details of the Madura kingdom and history, 
which is evidently of singular antiquityi and as a point of connec- 
tion may throw strong light hereafter upon the establishments of 
Balkb, Benares, and the sea coast. 

Intimately connected too with its history is the language, of 
which Mr. Taylor gives even less account than Professor Wilson, 
though he notices its absence of the aspirate; changing h into k 
in its adoption from the Sanscrit, and in some places sh into /. Pro- 
fessorWilson remarks its narrow alphabet, of sixteen letters j a proof 
that it could not have been formed from a late and more enlarged 
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system. We think it not Pelasgic, but correlative with these ; and 
its use of the Dorian digamtnic forms, and the pronoun apparent 
in the third person of the verb, a coincidence which most lan- 
guages have lost, argue strongly its retentive antiquity; the sound 
of r is often changed to / and t, while its syllables are marked by 
the grammarians as soul and body united; i.e. the vowel and the 
consonant ; and the last by itself is cousicjered dead. Its resem- 
blance to the Bali too, we would observCi is greater than that of 
its cognatesi which we consider a proof of its superior antiquity to 
tbem. Any slight exceptions in this, as in other cases, would 
prove, when examined, to be based upon this rule, or rather prin- 
ciple ; in the operation of an unnoticed cause obstructing the uni- 
formity. Such we presume to be the meaning of the phrase that 
exceptions prove the rule^ which otherwise is but a questionable 
assertion. 

We must now refer to passages of the works before us in sup- 
port of our general remarks. It seems that the Brahmins are 
sometimes met by common weapons : — 

** The mother of a Rayer who ruled in former years, at the time of 
her death, expressed a strong wish for a mango-fruit j but before the 
Aayer could pause it to be brought and given to her she died. After 
waiting a few days, he ordered the Bramins to be summoned, and in- 
quired of them what was to be done in the case of any one who died 
while longing for a mango-fruit. They replied, that if he caused a 
thousand mangos of gold, each one weighing a hundred pahma (a paiam 
is one ounce and a half ) to be made, and if he gave these to a thousand 
fimoitlis, then that longing appetite would be removed from the departed 
soul. The Rayer caused the same to be done, and bathed on the day of 
her death. Thereupon the Rayer's jester, named Rania-Kistna, said to 
all the Bramins, ' I am waiting to do you some small service, you must 
condescend to nte ;' and with this request he oalled them to his house. 
When sopae among them went, he carefully closed the door, and imme- 
diately on causing them to be seated in order, he took a branding-iron, 
that had been heating in the fire on the hearth, and )>ringing it, said, 
* My respected mother^ before she died, said, that if she were branded 
with a hot iron she would live 3 but before this could he done she at- 
tained the heavenly world. In consequence, in order to give her satis- 
faction, you must be pleased, with a cool mindi to receive it in her 
stead ;' and saying so he cauterized some of them. Being greatly 
frif^tened, they all made their escape, and carried their complaint to the 
Rayer. He called for Rama-Kistna, and said to him angrily, ' Knave ! 
what hast thou done ?' He replied, ' When my lord's mother died, 
what she wished for was given to them-*in like manner, what my mother 
desireds in order to satisfy her, I gave to them/' The Rayer, ashamed, 
remained Men% "--Tamil MS S. vol. ii. p. 125, 

The advantages of despotism, and its consequences, are thus 
shown :— ' 
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" In those days the Padshah (customarily) sent to all the coantries, 
this Fandiya-desam only forming an exception, one of his slippers, as a 
Farmana (or imperial mandate), which was placed hi a howdah (on aa 
clephant\ and was sent in charge of two nabobs ; at the head of twelve 
tlrausancl cavalry, and from forty to fifty thousand infantry : the slipper 
was moreover fanned by two ckouries (fans of Thibet cows' tails), and 
attended by alavaitankal (kind of banners), by umbrellas, kettle-drums, 
and flutes, with other insfgnia. In this manner (the nabobs) placing this 
Farmana on the howdah, conducted it to the respective boundaries of the 
various kingdoms ; and, there halting, thence sent word to the king of 
each country. These kirigs came forth at the head of large bodies of 
troops; paid homage to the imperial mandate; and, calling for it to their 
public councils, had their own ensigns abased before it : they also carried 
it, together with the accompanying sirdars and troops, to their capital 
towns, where the mandate-slipper was placed on their thrones ; wiiere 
also, with polite speeches, costly presents were made to the sirdars, with 
promises to attend to the imperial orders delivered, and at the same time 
presenting tribute-money, tied up in bags/' — Tamil MSS. vol. ii. p. 205. 

'* The nabobs thenoe sent an Inuyitiku-nmneh (or authoritative mes- 
sage), by peons with silver sticks and silver breast-plates, to TrichiDopoly, 
to inform Raja-Ranga-Kistna-Mutthu-Virapa-Naicker that the imperial 
mandate was arrived. Accordingly the silver breast-plated Chcb-daru de- 
livered the said message in the presence of the king, with the connected 
intelligence. As the king was young, he inquired of the sirdars aboat 
him what this meant. They replied, * It is the Padshah's Farmatia; 
that is, a slipper placed in a howdah, attended with various banners and 
troops, which is sent to the rulers of kingdoms ; and these kings go forth 
to meet it ; treat it with respect; take it, with those that accompany it, 
to their capital ; give presents to these, and paying to them tribute- 
money, send them away. As this is the established rule, and the man- 
date is now sent to this capital, we also must treat it in the same respectful 
manner.' On hearing this statement and advice the king was angry ; 
but took the Inayttthu-nameh^ and giving presents, and as much money 
as they desired, to the silver breast-plated Chcb-dars that brought it, he 
directed them to go and tell the nabobs that his bodily health waa not 
good." — vol. ii. p, 206. 

*' Accordingly, accompanied by the mandate, they crossed the Cole- 
roon and the Cauvery ; and came close to Trichinopoly. As the king 
did not come thither, the nabobs and sirdars became excessively angry ; 
when the Dalakarten, and the others, laboured much to appease them, 
and said, ' As our king is exceedingly ill, he will come in a palanquin 
just within the fort gate.' Previously to this time Raja-Kistna-Mutthu- 
Virapa-Naicker had given orders to the keepers of the gate to allow the 
elephant bearing the Farmana, with its attendant sirdars and principal 
men, to come withinside the fort ; but not to allow the passage of the 
rest of the troops. Afterwards they came inside the fort with the Far- 
mana, when with anger they said, ' Is your king not come ? have you 
such obstinate prided But the others said, ' Our king, from the effects 
of sickness, is not able to enter a palanquin ; come with us to t^e gates 
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of tbe palace/ They accordingly came with the mandate to the gates of 
Sri'Raja'Ranga'Kisinapa'MuUhu-'Virapa-Naicker*8 palace. The king, 
being very angry^ bid them place it on the floor. But paying no atten- 
tion to his command, and not putting (tbe slipper) down, they again 
offered to give it into his hands. Thereupon the king called for people 
with whips i and adding, * Will the Padshah*3 people put the FariAqna 
down or not ?. let us see/ further summoned people with ratan canes."— 
▼ol. ii. p. 207. 

*' The king, seeing this^ placed one of his feet within the slipper -, 
then addressing the people, said, ' How comes it that your Padshah has 
lost even common sense ? When sending foot-furniture for such kind 
of persons as ourselves, why does he not send two slippers instead of 
one ? Therefore do you speedily go back, and bring hither another 
slipper.' While he thus spoke they answered with all the vivacity of 
anger. On which the king became excessively incensed, and had them 
all beaten and driven away. In consequence^ on going outside of the 
fort, they assembled all their troops and began to make war." — ii. 208. 

A specimeti of modern martyrdom follows : — 

** When again among them, a relative of the ruling Sefhupathi, was 
cured, as alleged, of a dangerous disorder, by the simple reading of the 
New Testament at his bed-side. This person, named Tiria-devcn, who 
was not without right to the chieftainship itself, desired to become 
a Christian, and besought P. De Brito to give him baptism, which the 
missionary declined to do, so long as he lived in polygamy. Tiria-decenj 
to show his sincerity, informed his five wives of bis resolution to provide 
amply for their maintenance -, but to retain only one. The youngest 
received this announcement with the most lively remonstrances, which 
not being effectual, she carried her complaints to her uncle Ragunathen^ 
the Seihupathi. The lady also engaged the head Bramin, with others of 
his tribe, in the same cause. As no instances could move Tina-deverti 
tbe Sethupathi arrested De Brito, and had him brought in chains to 
Ramnad ; numerous indignities being heaped on him by the way. In 
accordance with the notions of the period, the Sethupathi told his re- 
fractory relative that he would have his teacher killed by the power 
of mantras. And it seems that one of a powerful kind was tried i 
bat the failure being attributed to some unnoticed error in the process, 
it was tried again without success: whereupon a still more malig- 
nant incantation was had recourse to ; and, this also failing, the Selhu-- 
pathi told the father that he would see if he was waw/rfl-proof to bullets, 
actually giving orders to a band of soldiers for the purpose ; but here, 
Tiria-deuen interposed, and, from a strong attachment to him in the 
minds of the soldiers, the Sethupathi perceived the symptom of in- 
surrection, which he thought proper to avoid, by sending the Father 
to Udiya-devtn, the Sethupathh brother, at Uriyar, on the confines of 
the Taiijore country. This brute, who was lame, at first received the 
prisoner kindly, and bidding him employ his supposed miraculous powers 
to heal tbe lameness, promised, on that condition, to spare his prisoner's 
life. But the missionary told the patient, that he possessed no power of 
the sort, and that such a cure could only come from the Supreme. 

VOL. XIX. NO. XXXVU. Q 
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Enraged at the reply, as not perceiving or understanding its propriety, 
but attributing it to want of will, the Udiyan ordered the death of the 
prisoner. He was carried out at noon to a scaffold, erected for the pur- 
pose, in a plain, which was filled with spectators. He was tied to a 
post, and, with some previous indignities, his head was severed with a 
common hatchet ; after which his hands and feet were cut off: and thus 
this land was watered with Christian blood : for a Christian he was, of 
no common order."— jTawiV MSS. vol. ii. pp. 220, 221. 

The followiog history contaios a variety of lingular illustra- 
tiona : — 

" As Mangamal was of a good and charitable disposition, she con- 
structed many village choultries throughout the country; and causing 
many Bramin children to be taught to read in them, she supplied them 
with food, clothing, and the like necessaries. It however happened one 
day, that on a nurse preparing and giving to her betel leaf, she inad- 
▼ertently took one portion with her left-hand ; when immeatately recol- 
lecting herself, she said, ' We have taken betel with our left-hand ; by so 
doing a great sin is committed;' and, after reflecting for a moment, she 
caused several well-read Bramins to be caUed, and inquired of them 
what was the appropriate penance to be performed. They replied, that 
if she made roads throughout the country, built choultries, and bad re- 
servoirs for water excavated, this crime would be expiated. Accocdingly 
Mangamal had all the roads throughout the kingdom formed into ave- 
nues 5 and at the distance of every kadam (10 English miles) she had a 
choultry built; at the distance of every %v^ naghikaU (6} English miles) 
she had a water-reservoir and water-booth formed i and at the distance 
of every nazhikai (l^- English miles) she had a well formed with steps 
leading down to the water. This work being completed, she had a 
handsome choultry bailt at Coii (Benares). While she was thus con- 
ducting the affairs of the kingdom, the people of Malayala ceased to 
send the usual revenue or tribute-money.*' 

'' As already narrated, Mangamal had many choultries, water-reser- 
voirs, and agraharas constructed while she managed the affairs of the 
kingdom. The Mysore king now died ; and, as having been the op- 
posite of liberal or bountiful, he fell into Yama^uram in Narakam. 
About the same time a Vanniyan (banian, or merchant) died, and was 
carried by Yama'% angels to fam^ff ram; but Foma-Ptowiid-ra^, look- 
ing at him, said, * Why have you brought him ? go take the person that 
dwells in the house next door to his, and carrying this person back, re- 
lease him.' While Yarned % messengers were abont to carry him back to 
the earth, the Mysore king, who was lying where he had fallen into 
Narakam, seeing that Vanniyan, thought, ' That is one of our towns- 
men: is it notV and calling him near, said, ^Appat (father!) while I 
was ruling over Mysore, I acquired a great detal of money, which I 
buried ; and without doing any acts of charity I quitted and came 
away, Nbw Mangamal^ who rules the Pandiya^desamy has done a great 
many acts of ben^oence. And on the statement that she is coming 
hither, they have been preparing a great many triumphal arches of 
flowers, to do honour to her passage. Therefore on your return to 
earth, as you go to our town, proceed to my son, who rules the kipg- 
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dom^ and tell him that my mooey is fn such a place : charge on him the 
urgent necessity of taking the whole of that money, and, by performing 
with it a great many acts of charity) bid him procure to me its fruit, in 
purchasing my release from this place/ The VoHHtyan replied^ ' Very 
well.' And all along that road they said, ' Mangamal is coming i and 
lie saw the whole road adorned for the purpose. On returning to his 
town, and again entering into his body, eveiy one near was astonished, 
saying, ' The deceased Vanniyan is come to life again !* He forthwith 
proceeded to the palace, and said to the watchers at the gates^ ' I have 
important occasion to speak my communication to the king/ They in 
consequence went and reported the request ; and the king, giving orders 
for him to be brought in, asked of him, 'What is the communication V 
He replied, ' Having proceeded to Yama*% town, and returned, your 
father, who is fallen into Narakam^ and lying there, recognizing me, 
called me and said, ' As I was not charitable, I nave received this doom. 
It is reported that Mangamal^ who rules the Pandij/a-desam, is coming, 
and all th^ people of Yuma-puram are preparing to render her honour ; 
and since that lady has done many charities, they have even adorned the 
rood by which she is to come. Therefore^ in order to .release me from 
this torment of hell, bid my son take the money which he will find in 
sach a room, and perform with it many acts ot charity.' Such a com- 
manication your father sent me to make to you. Therefore see that it 
be done*' He besides related the whole of the before-mentioned cir- 
camstancea. But the king, considering the tale to be a fabrication, 
tz«ated it lightly; and to confirm his doubts^ remarked, 'Mangamal is 
still alive i* at which time, however, Mangamal died, and went to SwcT" 
gam» The Mysore ambassador transmitted this intelligence; writing to 
the king, ' On such a day, at such an hour, Mangamal departed this 
life.' On receiving and reading this letter, he thought withm himself, 
. ' The communication brought by the Vanniyan must be true ;* and digging 
ia the place pointed out, he took thence the treasure which was hidden, 
and performed with it a great many acts of charity." — ii. pp. 224 — 226. 

''There exists an or^ tradition in the town of Madura, that Man- 
gamal was imprisoned and starved to death : the reference being limited 
to this person by her being stated to be the same that planted the ave- 
nues near at hand. The building within the fort, now, or recently at 
least, used as the convicts' jail, is said to have been the prison wherein she 
was confined by her relatives, for some fault derogatory to the family 
honour ; but particulars we have never learnt. It is only added, that her 
imprisonment and death were rendered of more than an ordinarily pain- 
ful character by persons being employed to bring rice, mingled with salt, 
doee to the barred windows of her prison ; and when she voraciously 
flew at the iron bars, attempting to get at the food, then it was with- 
drawn. Whether such a fiend-like refinement in cruelty were ever prac- 
tised, or the whole tale be true or otherwise, we have no means of 
knowing, beyond the mere tradition itself." — vol. ii. p. 226* 

The adjuration of Cassius to his freedmon meets a counterpart 
in this anecdote^ though the actors in the narrative are nobler than 
the Roman. 

Q2 
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" The Snttaii is desctibecl^ as b^lieadirtg th& Ra^ Witbiin own faand, 
at the request of the latter to save'bini fron ih^. penoBal klBgradaiicm of 
confinement. The Hindu meiix>ir$ wsert that All Adil Shah ^as ibrced 
into war by the other Mohamnaedan priocesi but ^erisbta roak/es him 
the author of the confederacy.*' — Wilson* $ InU yoL i. p. dl. 

** In the Ramaraja Chav^tra the Hindu Prince terms the Soltan his 
son, and reminds him how often in infancy be h^d sat upon his ^Lnecs. 
In complyiiig with his request and striking off his. head. All Adil Shah is 
represented as performing no n^ore than filial dutyH'*Trr^i/^« p* clii. 

The well-known illustrations of Zadig*s sagacity, so popularly 
referred to in Arabian proverbs— 7'' If asked, hast fhoii seen the 
camel pass ? say no :* — has an Indian and more probable origin. 

*' In the reign of Alakendra Raja, king of Ataka Puri, it happened 
that four persons of respectability were travelling on the high itwd, frhcn 
they met with a merchant who had lost one of bis camels. Entering 
into conversation with him, one of the trvreUers inqaized if- the camel 
was not lame in one of its legsj snotber asked if it was not blind 
of the right eye ; the third asked if the tail was Rot miusvtttty 
short; and the fourth demanded If it was not sobjeet te the cholic. 
They were answered in the affirmative byche merdktot, who was 
satisfied they must have seen the animal^ and eageriy denwnded where 
they had met it. They replied they had seen traces of the oamd, 
but not the camel itself: whieh, being incdnsistent' with the-flriaute 
acquaintance they seemed to possess^ the mevdiant iccnsed thesnof beisg 
thieves and having stolen fak beast, and imviediately^ applied to the 
Raja for redress. The Raja on hearing the merehaiit'v story waaeqaaUy 
impressed with the belief that the tramUert mutt know w^at' bad be- 
come of the camel, and sending for them, he thteattoed thoa wttk his 
extreme displeasure if they did not confess the truth. How- could thof 
know, he demanded, the camel was lame or bitndk that the tailwat long 
or shorty or that it was subject to any malady, aniestthey bed it in their 
possession. On which they severally explsinedthe nasctos thet bad in* 
duced them to express their belief of these perticolars. 1 . 

" The first observed, I noticed in the toot-marks of (he animal that 
one was deficient, and I concluded accordingly that he was lame in one 
of his legs. The second said, I noticed the leaves of the trees on the left- 
hand side of the road had been snapped or torn off, whilst those on the right 
were untouched 3 whence I concluded the animal was blind in bis right 
eye. The third remaiked, I saw a number of drops of blood on the road, 
which I conjectured had flowed from the bites of gnats and flies; and 
thence supposed the camel's tail was shorter than usual, iii consequence 
of which he could not brush the insects away, The fourth said* I observed 
that whilst the fore*feet of the camel were planted firmly in the ground, 
the hind-ones appeared to have scarcely touclied it. 1 guessed they werp 
contracted by pain in the belly of the animal. The king when I^e heard 
their explanations was much struck by the sagacity of the parties, and 
giving the merchant a sum of money to console him for the loss of the 
camel, he made these four persons his principal ministers.**— )iT^i7*^«, 220. 

Mr. Taylor has committed the fault of inserting much that was 



familiar to us: bail ive do not r«inember to have met with tbe 
foiiowing* taleof iSfv/7y given by Mr< Wilson^ before. 

" Surasani, the widorwr of a man of the hunter tribe who was a de- 
vout worshipper of Siva, made^ after her husband's decease, the Jangam 
priests the chief objects of her d^votioir* entertaining Ibeni in her house 
to the great scandal of her Ac?gfaboursi. The Braniins of the Agraharam 
complained to the Raja that the widow was accustomed to eat intoxi- 
cating drugs^ smear her body with ashes, wash the feet of the Jangamas^ 
and treat them, the Bramins, with contumely and abuse. The Raja, 
being mncb incensed, proceedeit with tbe Bramins to the house of Sura- 
saniy but sought for her and her usual guests in vain, not a soul was to 
be found. After his departure a Cbandala fowler, of black complexion, 
robust make, and dwarfish stature, having a flat nose and curly hair, 
smeared with holy asiies, . carrying .a rosary of Rudraksha beads, and 
wearing a linga ronnd hia necki passed by the residences of the Bramins 
.making a great noise and pteteading to sell fruit, abusing the Bramins, 
and rerereocing tbe Jangamas. On arriving at the door of Surasani, 
she wclcomsd Urn to her abode^ washed his feet, gave him food and an 
apartment to repose id. As the neighbours now thought they had 
cangbt her ie the faet, haviag watched the man into, the house, they 
beset the dwel^ng and brought stakes and ropes to secure him. Sura- 
sani, hearing the clamour, said :-**-*' Whet would you; the disciples of 
Siva come to the bouses of bis fbliowers: in the dwelling of tbe wor- 
shippers of Maheswara, Maheswara abides : where the Lingam is rever- 
enced, there is the Lingam :-^wby do you reproach tbe worshippers of 
the destroyer of tbe sacrifice } why do you insult, and not follow the 
example ? Lteli yon tbat he that is (an) my boose you cannot discover : 
tbe lord of the world is iu' my bonse* yon cannot see hiok: the Supreme 
God is in my apartment-*-^how shouki sinners such as you behold him? 
bow can yon gaze open the three^eyed god ?' 

'^ Saying so she opened the door. The Bramins rushed in, and 
sought In every plaee for the Jaogama, but could not find him ; and 
they were much astonished aad ashamed, being satisfied that the sup- 
posed Cbandala must have been Siva himself. "—fTt/so;!, vol. i. p. 266. 

Of the sage Agastya, who first enlightened the southern King- 
doms, we must give some slight particulars. 

" In a collection of a hundred verses attributed to the Muni Agastya, 
upon the means of obtaining divine wisdom, he is made to give a curious 
account of himself, as appears from the following translations of the 
passages by a Tamul Bramin in Col. M'Kenzie's employ. 

'* In verses 10 to 15, Agastya asserts that the Ramayana and Mahab- 
harat are not true records, but were Invented by Vyasa, to enable tbe 
votaries of Siva to gain a subsistence. 

'* In the 74th and following verses we have a modification of the 
Pau^nic story of his birth \ Agastya is made to say : 

" ' Hearken— I declare that! obtained the eminent name of Agastya, 
because I was formerly a Sudraj my preceptor was a Bramin who resided 
to the south ofMahameru. 

«' ' Before receiving his instructions, I purified my animal frame of 
all imperfedaons by abotxaot devotion. I forsook the worlds and lived 
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in caves and rocks^ when my holy preceptor appeared and said : '' Come I 
admit you as my disciple/' I assented, and followed bim. He lighted 
a sacrificial fire, and placed it in a jar, into which he commanded me to 
leap. I did so, and was consumed, and was bom again, and bsued 
from the jar, which was then cfalnged into the form of a woman. 

" * Verily that jar was a form of Maheswara ; and the Bramin of 
Mahadeva, who >¥ere my parents. They brought me up and trained 
me in all learning, and finally Siva conferred upon me immortality/ " — 
mUon, vol. i. pp. 228, 229. 

We give also a short anecdote from Mr. Taylor. 

" In A. D. 137 If circumstances singularly illttstnitive of the tiaies 
occurred. A horse-dealer brought some poor animals to Mahomed for 
sale, and on being asked how he dared to affront a Sultan with the ofier 
of such horses, he replied, that he had prepared very superior ones, which 
had been intercepted by Nag-deo^ al Vellumpattam, accompani^ with 
expressions of contempt for the Sultan. This was qoite enough as an 
incitement to Mahomed, and war against the contempfcuons Nag^-deo 
was forthwith resolved on i but the sultan-geographer did not precisely 
know where Vellumputtam was situated. He set oot with an army to 
find it ; but made some halts and delays, from ceremonial and oilier 
causes, and seems to have needed the spur of a witticism. Inquiring of 
a Mahomedam religious, what was the distance to Vellumpottam, he 
was answered that it was so far off, and that he might reach it withio a 
certain very disproportionate length of time, if he only made as much 
speed as he had been lately doing. This repartee was quite to the point 
with the petulant SImH : he instantly determined on leaving the heavy 
body of his army behind, and selecting a tight, and but slender, body cdF 
cavalry, advanced by forced marches through the very heart of the 
Telingana country, in which Vellumputtam was situated. Some Afg- 
hans, in disguise, were sent forward to hold the guards of Vellumputtam 
in parley : and, while thus engaged, the cavalry of Mahomed, with him- 
self at their head, galloped up to the gates: the guards were sabred by 
the Afghans beh>re they could give the alarm ; and the place was taken 
by a coufhde-msm, Nag-deo paid the forfeit of his life for his haogfatt- 
ness and security ; and the town became a scene of plunder and devas- 
tation.— roy/br, vol. ii. pp. 128, 129. 

We suspect, that not even our missionary's zeal will induce him 
to imitate the following process of conversion, which he has passed 
over, in the hopelessness of rivalling, we presume ; and we are 
therefore indebted for it to Mr. Wilson in some notices of the 
Jains. 

*' In order to convert them, Ekanta Ramaya, one of Basava's disciples, 
cut off his own head in their presence, and then marched Bye days in 
solemn procession through and round tlie city; ^nd, on the fifth day, 
replaced his head upon his shouldei*s. The Jain Pbgadas were there- 
upon, it is said, destroyed by the Jangamas. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the king was made a convert, or that he approved of the prin- 
ciples and conduct of bis minister." — fVilson, vol. ii, p. 9. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 



FRANCE. 



A COMHI8S10N has been appointed by the French government to consider the 
subject of the systematic piracy of French works in foreign •countries^ con- 
sisting of Villemain as president, Arago^ Victor Hugo, Letronne, Rossi, Le- 
normand, Thenard, Dubois Dumont, A. Didot, Gosselio, Hachettei Royer 
Collard, and Cav^. This commission has presented its report to die minister 
of the ioteriori to the following effect : — 

^' The commission formed agreeably to your order of October last to ex- 
amine the question relative to the foreign contrtfagoUf or the production of 
spurious editions, of French works, has collected facts and documents, and, 
after long discussion, has adopted several resolutions which it submits to the 
attention of the government. Even before its labours were closed, the coin- 
mission was enabled to judge of the salutary effect produced by the mere 
koowledge that it was so engaged. A numerous comnuttee of English writers 
has met with a similar intention, and drawn up a petition to the American 
Congress for the purpose of obtaining a reciprocal guarantee of literary pro- 
perty in the two countries. The abuse of spurious editions, which is injurious 
to the interests of English authors in America, is still more actively employed 
in Europe to the prejudice of French writers. Circumstances have concurred 
to render this system of plunder as easy as it is lucrative. Establishments for 
producing spurious editions have been formed beyond the frontier. The low 
price at which they can afford to sell these editions, in consequence of their 
having to pay merely the expense of paper and print, has enabled them to sup^ 
ply all the markets of Europe; and the laws of transit allow these Belgan 
editions to traverse tiie French territory on their way to those markets, The 
books of the Customs prove the increase of this trade. Though spurious or 
foreign editions are prohibited, still they cannot be prevented from entering 
the country, owing to the law which allows the return of books printed in 
France and formerly exported.'' 

After enumerating the injurious results of this successful contraband traffic 
to authors, booksellers, and literature in general, the report thus proceeds :•— 
" Some of the members of this commission were of opinion, that the pirating 
of scientific and literary works being, even as between nation and nation, an 
immoral act and a fraudulent traffic, it should no longer be tolerated among 
us, and that we ought immediately to take upon ourselves, by an absolute pro- 
hibition, the defence of foreign interests and the honour of a noble example, 
even at the risk of not meeting with a like return. France would thus do for 
foreign copyright what she did in regard to the droil ^aMbaine — abolish the 
injustice in her own territory without securing equal advantages to her own 
people in foreign countries : in fact, such a measure in France could only 
, apply to English literature. [^We shall presently see that German literature 
also has reason to complain ot the piracies of the French.] The majority of 
the commission was therefore adverse to this useless generosity, choosing rather 
to offer reciprocity, and to make it a condition of our protection that the same 
protection should be afforded to us. The commission is consequently of 
ofMnion that it should be enacted, either in addition to the projeoted law on 
literary property, or by a special disposition, that all works, foreign or French, 
originally published abroad, should not be allowed to be reprinted during the 
life of the author, or for a term fixed by law, without his consent or that of the 
person to whom be has ceded his rights. 
^^lo proposing this m€atuce9 the coixuiuMioii is aware that it would be dis* 
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advnntageous to France if ihe redptocity were confined to diet aloae : for it 
\9 not in priocing spurioet eriitioni of French works, but m buying UieiDyAbei 
theBoglish booksellMg %rodc Jnjurct the French. To prohibtt the rc-^Wi- 
cation of modern Engbsh books in Fk-anoe wouid be doing injorj to ju^mj 
perfooa settled in Frfance^ andgUing a great adfawtage. to English literary 
property, for whksh the French wouid derive no conipensatiou from a sammr 
law enacted in Eogiand. The very unequal price of printing and its mattiiate 
in the two cottntries explains the dffferenceL The Eriglish cannot gitin. by 
issuing spurious editions, bat tltey gain by purebosing them of the Belgleas. 
It is therefore from the English Customs that compensation roust be sougbt. 
It would be advisable to stipulate for a law or an order that none bui * ^ f^ 
nuine French editions of modi^rn French works shall be admitted into £ngl«Dd. 
This would of itself deprive the Belgian plunderers of their prindpnl market; 
and the English publishers would find compeitsation aot only in tbe^nttbir 
bition to reprint English wofks in France without the oonseac of the < author, 
but in the closing of the French ports against American edttioas of Englisb 
works. By a like negociation and administrative ineasures, a usefnlr profcec- 
tion to French literary interests is to be procured iu the states of North Ger* 
many, where French books arc so much m -request. These states might grant 
reciprocity in this respect^ especiaUy as many German authors baye suffered 
from reprints of their works in our grea^ frontier towns-'* 

Tl>e remainder of the. report relates to internal regulations and tliclaw of 
transit : we shall therefore proceed to submit to our readers a few facts con- 
nected with this subject derjyed from other sources. 




this system of literary plunder carried on so systematically, with such address 
and such impudence, as at Brussels for about the last fifteen years. Where 
were ever periodical works pirated and. oflfered for subscription, though the 
pirates cannot be sure that the next followiognumber of the work will appear ! 
Thus tbey reprint at Brussels the Revue de Fari^ the Keoue ^ritanniqui, and 
to such a length do these people carry their idleness, even the Paris VoUiir 
itself, which is merely a selection of the best articles from the French Journals, 
in order to spare themselves the trouble of selecting i^nd the expense^ of pro- 
curing the original journals. All the houses of Brubsels keep a number of 
agents in Paris, who are incessantly watching the booksellers shops and'^e 
printing offices to get hold of any important work, and who often bribe ptesi^ 
men, compositors, correctors of the press, arid the very authors, in. br^efio 
enable their employers at Brussels to make instant arrangements for fep.r^nt- 
ing it. Nay, it is frequently the case, that the Paris booksellers tnefuidve* 
promote the views of these men; and the scandalous procedure relative to' 
Lamartine's Voyage de VOrient, which, as the proof-sheets were purloined^ 
from the printers, appeared at Brussels before the original was published itt^ 
Paris, is well known from the lawsuit which followed. r 

**AII the attempts to counteract this system have failed. Accbrdtng' to tne 
Belgian laws, every work printed abroad is public property. On ilie other 
hand, if a Paris bookseller were to print at Brussels, he would be amenable to, 
the French laws, which lay the enormous duty of 100 per cent, on the impor- 
tation of every French work printed beyond the frontiers— a tax imposed Jby 
Napoleon, in favour of the French trade at a time when Belgium wns a pttn, 
vince of France, and the system of piracy subsequently established, could not 
have been thoiight of." ' • 

A pamphlet on the necessity for afiording protection to literary property, 
from the pen of A.F. Didol, has iust appeared, in which he tells us that in 
18«7, ten of the principal bookselling firms in Paris joined io forming aa ts* 
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tablkiiineiil fit Briwfds to oountfiraot the BfUpm piracies. This esUblitbinent 
would probably bave succeeded in cbsckiag the ityttea, wbicfa was not then 
carried on to such an eitent as it is at ^resent^ had not the king of theNether- 
iandsy who applied considerable sums to tbe promotion of iniinstry/ power- 
felly assisted tbe principal plnnderers. Tbe French* booksellers cotdd not 
oppose the budget of France to that of theNetberlaodsy* and deemed it pru* 
dent to withdraw from the unequal contest. Tbe present sovereign of Bel- 
gjium does not afford tbe like support^ but tbe Belgian^ booksellers £nd in their 
fellow citizens a sympathy which produces the same results^ and whioli mani- 
fests itself in tbe eagerness to take shares in tbe bookselling comftenies that 
have arisen in Brussels with immense capitals. , Thus^ for instance, when M . 
Haumann was forming his companyy wbose capital amouois to a miUion and 
a half, offers to the enormous sum of eighty laiJiions. were made by persons 
desirous of having shares in tbe last three hundred, deposited in the national 
bank. To stop this system of piracy tbe author proposes that France should 
declare her determination to protect the Jiterary property. of all those nations 
whose covemmeot should in like manner determine to protect French literary 
copyrignt in their dominions. ^ 

That important work, << Dictionnaire de la Conversation,'^ is steadily ad- 
vancing towards completion. Oat of the 6fty-two volumes which it is calcu- 
lated to form, thirty-three are already published. From a statement circulated 
by the publisher, it comprises contributions from all the principal literary men 
of France : but the article France itself has particularly attracted our notice, 
being divided into eleven diiHsrent sections, each the work of an author of 
celebrity in his particular department. Among these are Watckenaer, Charles 
Nodier, Nisard, Bory de St. Vincent, Tissot, and Gaizot. It is admitted to be 
tbe most complete performance on the subject that exists in the French lan- 
guage. 

The 1 4th volume of the << Archives Curi^ufies de I'Histoire de France, de- 
puis Lbuis XI. jusqu'^ Louis XVIII." by Messrs. Cimber and Danjou, has' 
just appeared. The I5th and last volume of the first series of this collection 
is in tne press, and concludes with the death df Ifenry IV. 

Tbe first edition of a History of England, by the Baron de Roujoux, which 
was completed tn December last, being already sold off, a second is announced. 
As a Frenchman the author could not but view events in which both the 
French and English nations were concerned, in a very different light from 
what English writers have done ; and it is said that without deviating from 
the strictest impartiality he has adduced a preat number of facts, hitherto 
carefully concealed through the national vanity of Hume and Lingard^ that 
give a new physiogomy and a new interest to his work ; which is moreover 
embellished with 500 engravings. 

Levrault, has commenced the publication of a work by Ch. Nodier, A.Reg- 
nier and Chtftnpin, entitled ** Paris historiaue. Promenades dans les Rues de 
Paris.'' It is to consist of 100 weekly numbers, with lithographic illustrations; 
ten of which had appeared in the middle of March. 

Another History of England down to the reform of t832, by M. Hercule 
Gallard, is announced as being in the press. It is to form fifteen octavo vo- 
lumes, one to be published every three weeks, and to be embellished with 
portraits, maps and plans. In a note appended to the advertisement, we are 
told that a company has been formed for bringing out this work, with a capital 
of 80,000 francsy produced by 800 shares at 100 francs each ; and that each 
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share conf»n a right to iat»reit at 6 per cent* payable io adfanoei one eopy 
of the worky and one eighi-hundredth of the copyright. 

M. Parent-Desbarret has commenced one of those undertakiogn which 
prove the decided taste for historical works at present prevuling among the 
reading public of France. This is ^ A CoUeciion d'Histoires oompi^tcs de 
tons les Etats Europ^ns," published under the auspices of Baron dc Barante, 
Villeroain, Aogostin^ Thierry, Mignet, Faorid, Salvandy^ St. Marc Girardia, 
Michelet, Lacroix (bibliophile J acob). Baron de Roujonx, aad Baron Taylor; 
and with the co-operation of Dr. Lingard, and Messrs. BottayLnden, Leo^ and 
most of the celebrated foreign liistorians, who will themselves revise the trans- 
lation of their works. The collection is intended to form from twenty to 
twenty-five octavo volumes, printed in double columns : and will appear either 
in half volumes or numbers; three of the latter to be published weddy. 

As a matter of curiosity, it may be mentioned that, at Bailly's office, in 
Paris, there have lately been produced two little works in theOtUwa language^ 
both of .a religious nature. They Aave been printed in Roman character!, 
under the superintendence of the Abb^ Baraga, an lUyrian priest, resident at 
Michigan, in the United States. _ 

The house of Tetot, brothers, in Paris, is busily en^ed io reprints of the 
German classic writers. These consist of Schiller m two volumes; Gothe, 
with all his correspondence, in five volumes; Tieck in two volumes: and Jean 
Paul in four volumes. These are nearly completed. Lessing, in two volumes, 
is commenced, and Shakspeare, by Schlegel and Tieck, in one volume, is an- 
nounced. ___^ 

With the commencement of the present year a new paper was be^un, with 
the title of " L'Europe," which, like several established last year, is sold at 
half the price charged for the old journals. It announced itself as the 
"Journal des int^r^ts monarchiques et popolaires/' and. as the Marquis de 
Jouffroy is the chief editor, its tetidency cannot be doobtfuL The undertakiog 
is based upon a capital of 750,000 francs, raised by 1500 shares ; and a calcu- 
lation in the prospectus represents that a sale of 10,000 copies will produce 
the share-holders an annual profit of 34 per cent, in interest and dividends, 
besides other advantages. _-.^ 

Another new paper is announced at Paris, to commeoce on the 1st of April, 
with the title of ** L'Eclair,** and to be published everjjr other dav. A weekly 
paper, having the same title, will be co*nnected with this undertaking. 

"LTtalie,'* published by Audot, has just been completed with the 140th 
livraison, forming eight volumes, of which the Papal aud Neapolitan States 
occupy two volumes each. Each portion of the work may be had separately. 

Paulin of Paris has announced a Histoire Parlementaire de la Revolution 
Fran^aise, by P. J. Bochoz and P. C. Roux, in forty volumes, one to be pul>- 
lished every week till completed. 

Hume and Smollett's History of Enj;Iand, with the continuation by the Rev. 
T. S. Hughes, is reprinting in Paris, m two 4to. volumes. 

The late M. Abel Remusat left behind at his death a translation of and 
comments on a vary ancient Chinese work entitled ^'Fo^ Kou^ki, or account 
of the Bouddhic Kingdoms ; TraTois io Taiary, Afghanistan^ and India, per- 
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formed mbout the end of the fourth antwjy by Chj Fa Hian." This work, 
revised, completed, aod augmented, with new explanations, by the^late M. 
Klaprotb aod M. Laudresee^ has just appeared, in a 4to. volume, with Byq 
pifttet and maps. 

The French trauslation of fiaron von Hammer's History of the Ottoman 
Suipire^ by M. HcUert, hat advanced to the fourth Hvraison, containing the 
seventh and eighth volumes. The work will extend to twenty volumesi with 
an atlas of thirty-six maps and plans. 



M. A. Mazuy is engaged upon a new translation of the Jerusalem Delivered, 
with a life of Tasso, and historical notes, from the French'and Arabian chro- 
nicles of the eleventh century, in one 8vo. volume, embellished with a portrait 
and twenty vignettes on wood. ^^^.^^ 

Mr. Valery, librarian to the king at Versailles, and author of Travels in 
Italy, reviewed in one of our late numbers, has just ready for publication 
** Voyages en Corse, iTIle d'EIbe, et en Sardaigne,'' in two 8vo. volumes. 

M. Hachette has published the first three numbers of ^ Chateaux pitto- 
resques de la France, ancienne et moderne," to be completed in 100 livraisoos 
in 4to. each coutainmg six plates and two and a half sheets of text. 



. M. du Somm^rard, the proprietor of the Hotel de Clugny and the rich 
collection it contains, is about to publish a work on the Arts of the Middle 
Ag^ chiefly as they are illustrated by the reoMins of the Roman Palace at 
Paris, the Hotel de Clugny built on its ruins, and the works of art contained 
in M. du Somm^rard's collection. 



M. Monmerqu^, so well known by bis edition of the Letters of Madame 
de S^vign^, and many other important works, has advertised for sale by auc- 
tion his Urge and interesting collection of Autographs^ they will be sold by 
Silvestre on the 3d of May, . 

The new French Journal, Le Monde, which we mentioned in our last num- 
ber, has been jonied by M. de Lamennais, Georges, Sand, and several other 
distinguished writers, and seems in a fair way to success. 

M.M. Monmerqu^ and Francisque Michel are editing a complete collection of 
the French dramatic pieces written during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

At the meeting of the Academy of Sciences, held on the 13th of March, a 
report was read from a committee of the Academ^r of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lertres, proposing that those two bodies should unite in recommending to the 
attention of the government a suggestion for attaching to any expeditions 
that may be undertaken in the territory of Algiers, persons specially appointed 
to make inquiries into subjects connected with geography, natural history, and 
the historical sciences. 

On the 12th of March, M. de Pradt, formally archbishop of Malines, cele* 
brated for his various political works, expired at Paris, after a violent attack 
of apopleiy. He had attained his seventy-fifth year, and always enjoyed 
excellent health. 



Ludwk Borne, the well-known German writer, has also ceeeully died in 
Paris, where he has long resided. 
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The house of HaUfaerger*/at Slatfcgiiiti is pobliaiiini^ uk_ ptrtSy.coH 
eight sheets each, ** Der Kaiserstaai OeMMri-eich, unter der Regiening Kaisers 
FrmiK L mid der StmitftTef waltoDg des FUrstcn Metterotok" 

1 * ■! ■ ' ' * ■ 

Dr. Lorinser, of Berlin, has in tbe.prQS8»«B BvOi yolaoie entiticd ^ Diie 
Entstehung und Verhiitung der Pest des^Orients." 

Noiwithsiaodingibe exposure of th* auspicious circamitaooes attending tlw 
pteteuded diaoovory of the history of Soachooiiitbf^ whiich apfieared to attunp 
the transaction with the character of imposture, we perceive froos au as- 
nouncement by Schiineniann, of Bremeu, that the work will speedily be pub- 
lished by him with the titte of " Saochuniatbonis Historianim rboMucic 
libros novem, Grsece veraos a Pfailoae Byblio, edidit, latinaqua veraiQua d^- 
naviu Friederich Wageofeld.*' 

Berger, of Leipzig, willaf»aedily publish a Life of Dr. Saoauel HahneaaM* 
founder of the UonaoopaUiic aystao of madioine, i/rriueii by himself, witb 
plates. 

The house of Behr^ ia Berlin, haa announced for speedy publioaiion "His- 
toire anQien«a el loodarne da la Moldavie, de la Valachie, ct dea ^tata iade- 
pendants des Transylvains et des Valaques transdaaobieaa*" ^ Michael de 
Kogalnitchan, formerly a Moldavian officer. 

The number of the journals published in Austria amounts to 79, 91 of 
which are furnished by Vienna. The Lombardo- Venetian kingdom issues 34 ; 
Milan alone 25, Venice 6, and Verona 4. 

It has been remarked as a singular phenomenon, that in Germany, which is 
su fertile iu almost every department of literature, there are very few new 
dramatic productions. In regard to comedy in particular, the lovers of the 
theatre must put up almost eiclusively with the mostly barbarous transFations 
from the French. The result of the offer by the firm of Cotta of n prize of 
300 florins for a good comedy in one act, furnishes an additional proof of the 
neglect of the drama. Out orseveraTliundred pieces thai were received, only 
eight were deemed worthy of being submitted for examination to the critical 
tribunal, composed of Lewald, Mtottl, and Seydelmann ; and of these eight 
one only was deemed worthy of any consideration. It is apprehended that, 
unless some provision be made by the Diet for securing to Uermati dramatic 
authors a property in their works, as in France, the German stage must long 
continne to be a merfe echo of the French. 



Opiiz and Frege, of Giistrow, will shortly publish a critical history of tfae 
Roman emperor Trajan, by Dr..JtIcj|iricb Fcftuke, of Wiemar, with the title 
« Znr Geschichte Trajans und seiner Zeit." 

We observe in the German journals the announcement of a pamphlet with 
the title of ** Schlagende Bcwaisfuhfuag dasa Napoleon Bonaparte oiemals 
existirt bat" (Striking Propf that Napoleon Bonaparte never existed^ which 
professes to be translated from the second Paris edition. Another sin- 
gular announcemefit has also attracted oor notice : it is the translation of a 
French work \j M. B.Chahlot, the tendency of which may easily be guessed 
from the title—" The Death Struggle of the British I^eopard; reflections on 
the preaeot time aad.tha^ ivbich is imi^ediatjaly to follow^" and from the 
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mottOy '< England has not a guiotQ wliifh is not steeped in the blood of all 
nation! l" How easy would it be to prove that there is not a nation in Europe 
whose wounds fingkind has not expeaded btf gold ia healing f 

The historico-cffliiml work fay Dr. - Steinor^ ^< Godei 'Ibsotiptieoum Ro* 
manaruni Rheni," will appear at the £aster Leipzig fair, in two 4to. voluroeSi 
ooDtainliig- about a thousBBd ivBcrtptionsw 

The first part of the first volume of a History of Bohemia, by a native 
writer, Fran« Pataoky, has made its appearanoe. This ^^tk^ obiefly from do- 
cuments and manosoripts, promitet to supply, in a satisAuslory manner, a want 

that was moch felt. . . ^ 



Tfaer reviewer of fiekermann^s-Con versationajwitfa Gotbe (aee F, Q. R. No. 55, 
pp. 1^ 17,) has assumed that some reauirks of Odtlie'soa a German poet, whose 
name ia concealed by three scars, applied to Heine* A wtitir'iatbo '^ Bliitter 
fiir literarische Unterbaltung,'' assures iirthat this is a mistake. " We know,'' 
says he, «< fhom the author's own lips, that these observations of Gotbe^s refer 
not to Heine bol to Count Plaien, and that he •^>presseil the aamc out of 
tenderness for this then living and often very unhappy poet.** 

At Vienno, M. Ferdhmnd Woif is preparing a work oa the stage rspres^n- 
tatioas of the middle ages^ 4nd of the oramatio aK in Evrope^ op to the oge 
of Shakspearo and Lopeikde ¥cga. 



DENMARK, 



A periodical work in German, with the title of/<Skandinavische Biblio- 
thek** 7Scandiriavian Library), has recently been d)iWm«nced at Copenhagen^ 
edited by J. L. von Schepeler and A. von G'dbler. It is intended to comprise 
translations of the latest and most attracnve productions of Danish^'NorT 
wegian^ and Swedish literature. 



SWEDEW. 

An interesting work, in French^ by C.Forssell^ has just appeared at Stock- 
hplm, with the title of ** Une ann& en Su^de ; on Tableaux des Costumes, 
Moeurs, et Usages des Paysans de la Su^de^ suivis des Sites et Monumeos his- 
toriques les plus remarquables,* in forty-«ight plates, with explanatory text, 
4to, .. ,....• 



RUSSIA. 



We are assured that the Russien ''Conversations-Lexikon,'' which has ad- 
vanced to the sixth volume, is rich in contributions on the history, geography, 
ststistics, and industry of Russia, on the social relations of its various tribes, 
and in biographical accounts of its distinguished statesmen. The work employs 
at this moment all the eminent Russian ntersrtl, who have become contributors 
to it, so that there is a momentary stagnation in alt Branches of Russian 
literature, in which considerable aciii^ty dll lately prevailed. 
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A Polish work of eonsldenibie importance is in the ooam of pnbliettioa 
at St. Petersburg. It it a narrative of travels performed a few years sinee at 
the expense of the Russian government, by Joseph Kowalewaki, to MongoJia 
and China. The work will consist of six parts ; the first, sec^ond, and third, 
treat of the Buraits and Mongolia ; the fourth and fifth of China; and the sixth 
contains the history of the Catholic missions to China, with mora particnlar 
reference to the proceedings of the Jesuits. In a supplement the author will 
give a variety of« legends, popular songs, and historical documenu, chat hare 
never yet appeared in print. 

The Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg is publishing in the Moogol 
language an heroic legend, which is in great favour among the Mongols. This 
is a History of the heroic Achievements and Adventures of* Cesser Khan, full 
of Mongal romance, which is expected to excite much interest even in Earope. 

Abu Fosla's " Travels in Arabia," are also printing in the same city, onder 
the superintendence and with a Russian translation by Professor Heitliog. 

Russia possesses two works on the plan of the Penny Magaxines, both pab- 
lished in Moscow. The first of these was commenced about the middle of 
1835, with the title of *' Picturesque Survey of all remarkable Objects in the 
Sciences, Arts, Manufactures, and Social life/* and contuos nothing bat 
translations from the English, German, and French Penny Magaxines. The 
second, begun with the year 1836, is entitled ** Panorama of the Work!,'' and 
promises to pay particular attention to native sources of information also. 



ITALY. 



Towards the end of last year a new monthly work on the fine arts was an- 
nounced at Rome, with the title of *^ IconograHa e Scenografia ileile belle 
Arti." 



A series of outlines after the smaller basso-relievos of the celebrated Tbor- 
waldsen, thirty-one in number, with poetical illustrations by Angelo Maria 
Ricci, has just appeared at Rome, witn the title of " Anacreoote nnoviasiino 
del Commendatore Alberto Thorwaldsen.'* 



The congregation of the Index at Rome has lately, by a decree, which re- 
ceived the confirmation of the Pope, prohibited twelve works. No one would 
be surprised to find among these Heine's publications, " Instructions secretes 
de la Compagnie de Jesus," and some other French works of the kind verj 
little known out of France; but it certainly does excite some astonishment to 
see the " Souvenirs en Orient'' and the ** Jocelyn*' of the orthodox Lamarcioe 
included in the list. 



The central commission appointed by the Neapolitan government to com- 
pile a Statistical Survey of Sicily, commenced with the year 1836 the publica- 
tion of a Statistical Journal ('< Giornale di Statistica.'^ which appear in 
quarterly numbers. The first number, which has been forwarded to us. con- 
tains not only papers relative to the statistics of Italy and Sicily, but also in- 
formation relative to the population^ commerce^ &c. of Great Britain, Fmnoe, 
and other countries. 
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GREECE. 

The nilmber of political journals is increasing in Greece. The lurrtp (Sa- 
viour), lately proscribed, has for some time again appeared, as the sentence 
of the Tribunal of First Instance whs annulled by tne Court of Cassation. 
To this have been added a new opposition paper in the German and Gaeek 
language, entitled " h *E\irW (Hope), and anotner neutral paper, " The Iris,*' 
which is in Greek only, and contains miscellaneous and literary articles. A 
fourth, " Qiardc,^ (The Spectator), is announced as speedily to appear, and a 
fifth is talked of. 



By the title of ^ 'Airoftuq/Mnu/MT* «rftXi/4uiA*' was lately published at Athens, 
the first volume of a new and interesting work by Christophoros Perrhabos, co- 
lonel in the army of Greece, who was already favourably known by his History 
of Suli and the Saliotes, and who was perhaps rather too flatteringly called 
by Niebuhr a second Thucydides. In these memoirs the author does not pre- 
tend to give a complete history of the Greek insurrection, btJt only the actions, 
enterprizes, and events in which he was either himself engaged, or an eye- 
witness of. This first volume comes down only to the year 1892. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 

PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 
FnoM January to Mabch, 1837, inclusivb. 

THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

1 Fieury, TAbb^, Histoire da Christianisme, connae tous le nom d*Eccl6siaalk|M. 

Tomes V.et VI. 8iro. ll. 
8 Potter, dc, Histoire philosophiqae, politiaue et critiqae du Christianitme et det 

Eglises rhr6tiennes, depuis Jesas jusqu au 19e Steele. Tome VI. 8s. 
S Haller, Ch. L. de, Histoire de la ReTolatioa Religieuse on de la Refonne P>o- 

testante en Saiise. 8vo. 5s. 

4 Olshausen, Dr. H., Biblischer Commentar uber siimrotliche Sdiriften det Neuca 

TestaoienU. 3ter Bd. Iste Abth. 8vo. ISs. 

5 Stolberg, F. Graf von, Geschichte der Religion Jesn Christi. Forlfewlil too 

F. ▼. Keis. S98ter Bd. Bvo. 9s. 

6 Weber, Dr. G., Geschichtliche Darsteilang des Calvtnlsmns iro VeriiiiUiiisi mm 

Slaat in Genf and Frankreicb, bis z. Aufhebung des Edikts von Nantes. 
&V0. lOs. 

7 Tholuck, Die GlaubwUrdigkeit der erangelischen Geschichte, xogleich cine Kritik 

des Lebens Jesu von Straoss. 8vo. 13s. 

8 Osiander, J. £., Apologie des Lebens Jeso gegen den neoesten Venuch in Hjrtbm 

aufxulosen. Ovo. 9s. 

9 Hauber, Lexicon fiir Pradiger and Katecheten. 4ter Bd. Bfo. 7s. 

10 Weinkopf, Christkatholische Predigten fiir alie Sonn- nod Fojer-Tage. later TU. 

8to. 98. 

11 Nork, F., Der Prophet Elias ein Sonnen-Mythos. Sro. 4s. 

IS Buchfelner, Geschichte der Religionslebre Jeau Christi bis aaf anscre Zeiten. 

8vo. Ss. 6d. 
IS Kroger, Abriss der biblischen Geographie and Alterthiimer. 8?o. 4s. 

14 Hoffmann, Das Leben Jesa, kritisch bearbeitet ron Dr. SCraaM. Oeprtift. 3te 

Lief. 8vo. 4s. 

15 SchuUe, Lelirboch der Judenbekehrungen. Bto. 5s. 

16 Mattbies. Propaedentik d. Neuteatamentlichen Theologie. 8vo. Its. 

17 Reinhardt, Dr., Erganzangen zu Dr. C. F. y, Gitick's Erlaaterung d. Paodekteii. 

3ter Bd. Ste Abth. Qvo, 7s. 

18 HarleM, G., Theologische Encyclopiidie und Methodologic Toni Standpnnkt der 

Protestantischen Kirche. 8vo. 5s. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

19 Mangin, Tfalt^ d'Action paUique et de rAction civile en Matiere cri^kielle. 

t Vols. 8vo. 18s. 
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to Jurisprudence des Hostiears, par M. Urbain Loiseau et'plusieurs autres Jariscon- 

suites. 8vo. 7s. 
St Moreau Christophe, h,, De TBtat actael des Prisons en France, consid^r^ dans 

ses rapports avec la Throne P^nale du Code. 8vo. Su 
a Ajrlies» M., Da Systeiae P^ilentiaire et de ses conditions fondaraentales* 8vo« 

16s. 
t3 Nenes Arflfiv fiir pwussiKhes Recht ond ycrfabrefli, so wie fur. devtschet Privat* 

recbt. SterJahrgang. 4te8 Heft. 8vo. 5s. 
S4 Boseck, Codex diploraaticos et epistolaris Moraviae. Torae 1. 4to. li. 5s. 
to Kritz, Dm Pandecten-Rcchi, mtt UinweiMing anf 4€m Imnaiwischenr osterreichU 

schen ond premsisdien Recht. Ister ThI. f ter Bd. 8?o. Ks. 
26 Hohbaclt. G., Beitriige sum Strafrecbt und StrafverCshren. 8vo. 88. 
97 Tirgcrstroro, t^ Die Bouse fidei posseatiO) oder das Recht des Besitxes. 8vo. 8sr 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

S8 Pomperj, £d. de, Le Docteor de Tdmbonctou. Nouveauk Essais de Science sociale 

et de pliilosophie. 8vo. 8s. 
29 -Matter, J., Ufstoire des Doctrines piorales et politiqucs des trois demiers Siecles. 

Tome 11. 8«o. 8s. 
SO Desjobert, A., La Question d'Alger. PoHtique, Colonisation, Commerce. Bvo. 6b, 
^X Heiister, Dr. P., Der Menschen Magnetism ns in seinen Wirkitngeo aof Gesund- 

beit nnd Leben. 8to. 10s. 
32 Avthenrieth, J. H., Ansichten iiber Natur- und Seelen- Leben. 6vo. 14s* 
53 Kfiiger, Historisch-philosophische Stndien. 8vo. 10^. 

34 Barth, Vorleiungen bber siimmtJiche Hauptfacber der Staats- und Recbts-W'issen^ 

sehaff. 15m lief. 3s. 
35. BordacU, Der Mensch, etc Autiiropologie. 3 Abtb. Das Seelenleben. 8vo. 5s. 

36 Croiset, Ctirislliche Betrschtungen iil>er die Sittenlehre. Sten Bdes Istes und 

• Jles H*lt. 8vo; 5». 

37 Djniocritos, oder. hiuierlassene Papiere eines lacbenden Pbiiosophen. ?ter Bd. 

Svo. 141. 

35 Gprres, Die cbrisUiche Mvstik. tter Bd. Bvo. 9s. 

39 Selfubert, Die aligemeiiie Staatenkande von Eoropa. Isten Bdct 3tet ileft« Bvo. 

15s. 

40 Rwgcl, Connendiom der christliche Moral, t Thie. Bvo. I5t. 

41 OettOTreieb, Der KAiserstaat. 3te Lief. Bvo. 3f. 



MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 

4S.Morin^ A., Bzp^riences sur los rones b^drauliques a aubes planes, et siir Fes coues 
ftjdranliques d aogets. 4to. 9». 

43 Aodoir, G^m^trie pratique. 8vo. 6s. 

44 Latiere, Traits d'Aritbiuliique Bvo. 6s. 

45 Seraeitos, J., Jahres-Bericht uber die Fortschrhte der pb^sischen Wissetiscbaften. 

I5ier Jnhrgang. Stes Heft : Pflanseucbemie, Tliiercliemie ond Geologie. 
Bvo. . 7s. 

46 Enke, J., HerHner astronomisches Jubrbuch fur 1838. Bvo. ISs. 

47 Poppe, Dr. A., Der Transport auf Eisenbabnen iiber Anhoben und BcrgiP. Bvo. 5s^ 

48 Soifiner, Astronomische Beubaclitungen. 3ter Tbl. 4to. 9s. 

49 Paucker, Geonietrische Analysts. Bvo. 1.5s. 

50 Gruiiert, Eleroente der Differential und Integral -Reclniung. 2(er Tbl. Integral- 

Rcclinung. Bvo. 7s. 
irr'UblindcH, G., AritlinictischeUmcrbaltongen. 8vo. 7s, 
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NATURAL SCIENCES* 

df Bibliognipbie £iitonotogi«tte, tiMnpwMiBt J'MiaiticNB ptf ordm Alpiiabkiqtte de 

NomB d'Aatears* S Vols. • 8vo. 14«* 
5S M6iiioire8de4ASoci6f6 06okigiqBe4leFraiiee. VmcH* ie Pwticb 4to. 16«. 

54 Eiielt, Dr. J^ Geiciiiclttey Sysleroatik und Litermtur der Imccteiikunde^ von dcD 

iUtetten iieiirii bis ool die OegenMrortk 8vo» 

55 Froriep, Dr. U» Notiien bus dem Gctitte ^r Nator* tmd Hok-Kwide. • 50sler Bd. 

• 4low 15ft< 

56 Garttie, Dr. C», Zooiogitclie Tobcllen. Fol. S«. Gd. 

57 Keferstein, A^ Motorgesehiclite der sohikllichea InMcfea. Itter Vbl. •««. Ak 

58 GoldfoM, Dr. A.» Nomrtiifttoriidier Atlas* iScer Uef. FoL 1/. lOtw 

59 Rciehenbacb, Dr.» NatorgeacMchte dot PaaoienveiehK Istea HafU 4to. Is. 6d. 

60 Burmeister, Zooiogischer Hand-Atlas. 3te lief* Fol. 7s. 

61 Gerroar, Faana lusector. Euromie. Fasc. XIX. 8vo. 7s. 

6« Dietrich, Flora Universallt. Vol. II. dUt—AStJi Heft* FoL U. K»i» 

MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

63 Maieaigne, M^oiotre s«r la d^teraiinatioii des diveiaca eapcoea de LuMtfcNH de la 

RoUilr. 8fo. 

64 Descharups, Precis ^l^nirntaire de Im Saigo^ et da la Vaecine. 8vo* 

65 PovpiD, Caract^res phrcnologiqoes ct pli^siononiques da CoDtemporaiBa lea aIob 

calibres, selon les Sjsteme de Gall, Spofabrtes, LavaCer, cCo. Aaec ST rof 
traits. 8to« Plos 40 lithographs. 10s. 

66 Troacin, L'AH de se pr4ienrer ct de se gu^rir mdiealaaieBt de h Sypbilb, et de 

toutes les Maladies cotAagieaMra. 8vo. ta, 6d. 

67 Foaioae, M^molres et Prix de TAcadeniie Rojale de ChirBnie. Vot.r IL Svb. 

68 Annales fraofaises et Strange res d'Anatoroie et de Phjiiologie appKoadea i la 

. Medicine et irilistoixenBtutelle, par iiaorent, 410. VoLk Ist rart. I4a» 
par an. 

69 Lordat, Le^oiia de Physiologie, extraites da conrs fail « k IWcoM de ] 

de Montpellier, dans les SeBiesire de 1835 a ±836* 8to. 6a. 

70 N^latoBt Rechercbes s«r 1-' Affection toberculeuse des Os. 8ro. • 

71 Storlecki, Dictionnaire abr^gd de Thirapeutfqiie, oo exposi des Mo^ei 

emploj^ par les praticiena les pliia diatiogu^ de la Fraaoe, de i'^ 
de TAngleterre et de ritttlie, dans toutes les Maladies. Vol, I. IreUfr* Bto» 
7t Coarbant* Coars dVine doctrine aiedico-cbinirgicale Pratiqae, bai^ sar la Fct^ 
nentotion et ses 4 Phases, et priodpaieroeBt oeUes d'oft 4iBaiKBt let A«idea et 
lea Alcalis, (Ecole oiii<|ae.) Ire Livr. 8vo. 

73 Behr, Dr. K., Diatetik fur Fraaensiainier oad Kinder im gesanden and kraokcB 

Zustand. Bwo, 8s. 

74 Roeser, v., Ueber einige Krankheitrn des Orients. 8to» 5s. 

75 Geiger, Pharmacopoea unirersalis. Pars II. Fasc L 8fo» Ida. 

76 Uennecke, Comment, anat.-physiol* de funct. omenti in corpore> etc. 4low 7a. 

77 Langenbeck, Handbach der Aiiatomie, niit Hinweisuug aof die Iconaa j 

2Abth. Gefasslehre. 8vo. lOi. 
7.9 Graetaer, Dr., Die Krankheiten dea Fvetus. 8to. 7s.r 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

79 Mieroslawski, L., Histolre de la Revolution de Pologne. Tome II. 8vOb 

80 Dochatellier, A., Histoire de la Rtrelation daiia let deparlement da i'an 

Bretagner Toaie II* 8vo. 7s. 

81 Mimoires et Souvenirs du G^n^ral Mai. Lamarque. Tome III. 8vo. 8a. 

$% Boreao, T., Les Reistrct. CbfOBiqwet des Gaerres de Religioo. % Vala. tao. 

159w 
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•3 Marmier, X., Letlres sur llslanda. 8to. 88. 

)S4 M^rooires de Mile. Sophie ArDoolt« recueillit et p«Ui4s par Le 9acQD de Lt- 

nolhe-Langpn. S Vols. 8to* 15t. 
85 Doll€. P., Histoire d'une Proioeuade en Suiaw et en France. *8vo» ts* 
66 Andr^ Papadopoalo-Vretos, M^moiret biogfmphM)ees-l>istoriques far le Piesident 

de la Gr^le Comte Jean Capodbtrias. Tome I. 8vo. 5s« 
BT Capefigttr, Looit XIV., ton Gotfenieiaest et aea Helationa diploiDatiqaes avec 

rEiirope. Tomes I. et II. 8to. 15s. 

88 Loebell, Dr. A., ReincMefe aos'Bei|pen. 8f«. lOt. 

89 Taschenboch der neoesten Geschkhte. Von Dr. Mixnch und Dr. Bacheier. 

Ueschichte des Jabres 1834. fter TM. l8mo. Its. 
•fO n«Ac8ch von Often, Defik«rlirdigkeiien ond Erinnenmgen aus dem Orient. 

S Bde. 18mo. 15t. 
91 Gross-Hofinser, Lebens- wad Regierangs-GeicMcbte Joseph 11; 3(en Bdes 4t» 

und 5te Licf . 8vo. 5s. 
99 Lodecns, Reise doreh die roexicafliscben ProfimeD Taiiw)epn, Cohafaoida und 

TeiMy 4« Jahie 1854. 8to. 9i^ 

90 Nagler, Albert Diirer and seine Konst. 8ro. 5s. 

94 Piredl, von, Erinnerongen aos Grtecheoland. 8to. 7s. 

95 Tresbow, Yon, Der Feldiag der Preussen iro Jahre 1794. 8fo. 15s. 

96 Denkwiirdigkeiten ans dem [>ben der Enhersoginii Maria Antoinette f on Oester-> 
• M)ich< 4 Bde. 8vo. U4 

97 Am demTagetraeh eines m Gross-Briftanien reisenden Ungam. Itmo. Ss. 
96 Brikkner, Konig Pbitipp, 8ohn des-AmynUs von Makedonien ond die belleu. 

Slaalen. 8vo. 9s. • 

99- Beebscein, Pabrten -eines M«4kanten. 3 Tble. 8to. li. Is. 

100 IVeoss, Priedriehd«rGrosse^s8ebrif)steller.' <8yo. 9s. 

POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c. 

( ... % ' ' ■ 

101 Fertlaott, Arthnr, on-h Diner det sept Chftlelalns. Pmow, en trois partiei. 

8vo. 
lOf Albert Cave, on Pfinfef. PoSme, nar M. Ct^ment. 8vo. ts. 

103 Souvenirs po4ti<}nes dn petit S4minalre d« Pons^ Itmo. T&ubnue. 

104 Senoations poMiqves ft feuilletons en prose, par Fleory. 8vo. Dunktrque. 

105 Laorcnt, Essais poetlqaes. 8vo. fs. 

106 Pomnartin. Premiere esqnisse po4tiqoe. 8fO. 

107 Madeleine. Draroe Taodevllle, en 3 actea, 'par Dupenty, etc; ' 8vo. I0. 

108 Le Man de la Damn de Cbceors* Vaudeville, en 9 aetes, par Bayard, etc. 

8«o» 

109 Theodore, on Heurcuz qaand mime. Taodeville, en 1 acte, par Bayard, etc. 

8vo. -ts. 6d. 

110 Valerie Marine, 00 Areugle et Jalousie. Drame, eu 3 actes, par Lafiite. 8vo, 

111 Deux Coupables. Com^die vaudeviHe, en 1 acte, par Auicet, etc Bvo. Ss. 
llf Les'deoK Manidres. Com^die vaudeville, en f actes. 

113 L'Ambnasadrfce. Op^ra comique, en 3 actes, paroles de Scribe, musiqne 

d'Auber. 8vo. Is. 

114 David et Goliath. Vaudeville, en 9 actes, |>ar Sinionioa. Sfnio. 

115 Lea Femmes, le Vin et le Tabac. Vaudeville, en 1 acta, par Panl de Kockr 

8vo. Is. 

116 L6on. Draroe, en 5 actes, et en prose, par Rougemont* 8vo. Ss« 

117 Dts mille Pbloaais 011 Pru^se* M^kidrame, en 3 actes, par Warkoiewica. iOasaw 

118 Lb Drapier des Halles. Drame historique, en 3 actea, par Anioet-Bomjeoiar 

8vo. Is. 

119 L'Ann^ aur la Sellette. Revue, mel^e de couplets, par Bay«d» etc. 8vo& 

ls.6d. 
IfO Scbroetier, C. W., Gedichte. If mo. 58. 
191 Snindler, Hans Waldmann. SchauspieL If mo. 88» 
Iff Grimm, Der Roseogarie. 8vo. 7s. ' 
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1«S SeidliU, Die Poes'tc und die Po^ten in OcftWrreich im Jahre 1836. t»Ur BA 

8vo. 7s. 
124 Raupach's draniatische Werke, erniter GattiiDg. 7ter mid 8fer Bd. : Die Hohen- 

staafen. Ster und 4ter BiT. ISroo. 15a. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

124*Une B«ine d'un Joor, par Ed. I'Hote. 8vo. 7s. 6d» 
195 La belle Piearde» par C. Ledhay. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

126 Dubois, A., Emma de Lisana, 8to. 5s.- 

127 Ia noble V^nittenne, ou Amour, Imprudence et Malheurs. Hiatoiie y^rHaUe, 

par Roujon. 15s. 

128 Baudot, A., Le R«gtstre de Mademoiselle. Svo.. 7s. 6d. 

129 Balzac, Scenes de la Vie de Province. Vols. III. & IV. 8to. Ids. 

130 Perrin, M., L'Aroour et la Faira. 2 Vols. 8to. I5s. 

131 Gafanterics des Rois de France et des Reines, de leurs Amaiis et Maitrcnn, de- 

puis les premiers temps de la Monarchie jusou'a nos jours, illostr^es de gravuro, 
portraits et vignettes, par Fougeret. Livr. I. — III. tSmo. To be oonpleled 
in 8 Parts, each Purt Is. 

132 Gozlan, Les M6andres. Romans et Nouvalles. 2 Vols. 8tu. 158- 

133 Histoire d'une 'ProveD9ale, ou Leitres a Sophie, par Mile. Cbalelard. 12no. 

134 Le Roman des Romans, par Creusi de Lesser* 2 Vols. 8ro. 15t* 

135 Raymood-BrttcYer, Mensonse. 2 Vols. 8vo» 15s. 
156 Duperrier, La Vertu porte Malheur. 8vo. 6s. 

137 Bertrant, G., Diavolctto, der Schwarse von la Baggaria. 2 Bde. 12ibo. lOs. 

138 Delarosa, L., Ferro Ferrini, oder der Brudermord. 2 Bde.' 12019. ^^ 

139 Zznafer, Lev., Der Sturm von Sinaja. Itmo. 5s. 

140 Miigge, T., Die Vendeerin. 3 Bde. 12mo. 18s. 

141 Satori, J., Ubaldo, oderdieEropiirer. 'l2mo. 7s. 

142 Magnieo, E., Mensch, Engel oderTeufel? Byron's Leben ond Abentheacria 

England, Italien und Griechenland. 2 Bde. 12mo. 14«* 

143 Wolf, L., Der Tabu aaf Tahiti. 12mo. 5s. 

144 Schoppe, A., Zettlosen. Novellen und Erjuhlnngen. 2 Bde. 12mo. t4a* 
145 ^ Die Verldrne. l2mo. 6s, 

146 Snorre Storlason, Heim's Kringla. Sagen der Konige Norwegens. Aim drm 

Israndiscben, von Dr. Mohnike. l»ten Bdes 2te Abth. 14s. 

147 Rittler, Die Giftroitcberinn. 12mo. 4$. 

148 Kerning, Der SlttdcDt 8vo. 4s. 

CLASSICAL LIT., PHILOLOGY, AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

149 Biblioteka Kiessonk. klass. Polskich. Wydana prze a Bobrowicza. Tom. XXVIIL 

&XXIX. 8vo. 

150 Repertoriam der gesamroten deotschen Lileratur, von Dr. Gersdoff. liter W* 

8vo. 1/. 

151 Otto, Lehrboeh der mssiscben Literatur. 8vo. 7s. 

152 Platonis Opera omnia, recens. J. Stailbaum. Tom. VI. 2. 8vo. 7s. 

153 Cornelii Nepotis Vitae excellent. Imperatorum, cum not. Hubler. 8vo. 5s. 

154 FloresU dt Reinas modemas castellanas, por F., J. Wolf. 2 Tom. 8vo. «• 

155 Aogustini, Sancti Aarelii, Opera omnia, ed. Panina. II. emend, et aOCt. IH. !• 

gr. Lex. 8vo. 16s. 

156 Agrellii, Appendicula nd Supplem. sua s^ntaxeos syriacae. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

157 Querard, La France litt^raire. VII. 2. 8vo. 16s. 

158 Aristotelfs Politicarum, libri VII., ad recens. Imm. Bekkeri, ed. Dh Stabrius. 

TcMD. I. 2. 5s. 
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Anx. I, — Memoires HistoriquesdeS. A. R. Madame la Duchesse 
de Berri, depuis sa naissance jusqu^d ce jour. Publiee par 
Alfred Nettement. 3 vols, 8vo. Paris, 1837. 

The Duchess de Berri, the daughter of sovereigns, the beloved 
wife aud widow of a murdered prince, the mother of an exiled 
king, has claimed the pity of all parties. Her early misfortunes, 
her subsequent splendour, and her sad reverse, could create but 
one feeling towards her. Those very minds which foresaw the 
futility of her exertions, those very partisans of the younger 
branch, who despised or blamed her efforts to overthrow the go- 
vernment established by the revolution of 1830, admired her as 
a heroine ; and, as the only surviving parent of a royal son, could 
not refuse their sympathy to her as a woman. As a woman she 
forfeited this public sympathy by an act of immorality. Placed 
by birth and position on a pre-eminence of rank and misfortune, 
she was particularly called upon by the correctness of her con^ 
duct to render herself worthy of that rank, and in a measure to 
triumph over her troubles by keeping her place in the esteem of 
all hearts: but she added another to the long, long list of human 
frailties, and the most charitable and the most merciful part was 
to forget her. Why then should M. Alfred Nettement draw her 
from the oblivion which had already begun to throw its deep 
shades around her? Is he one of those enthusiastic royalists who 
persevere in believing the whole affair at Blaye to be a trick ^ot 
up by Louis Philippe, in order to destroy all good feehng 
towards his unhappy niece? or has he other motives f He who 
wrote the memoirs now before us cannot be ignorant of th6 
truth ; the very distance at which the duchess is kept by the noble 
dauphiness must be convincing; we conclude that he has 
been actuated by some feeling which is not avowed in his volumes^ 
thus to drag her from her happier obscurity; and we cannot help 
fancying, that not only does he desire to increase the dislike which 
many feel at the deceitful conduct of the present king, but that 
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he 18 one of those who, from time to time, by some public ac- 
tion, tries to keep the Carlist cause alive in the minds of men. 
In both these instances we imagine that he may have succeeded : 
the inconsistency between Louis Philippe's former protestations 
and his present conduct are quietly and temperately, yet forcibly, 
laid before us, and it is impossible to review the career of the 
duchess without the strongest compassion for her and the exiled 
family of France. 

The next question which suggests itself in this age of made-up 
memoirs is, whether the statements contained in M. Nettement's 
publication may be relied on. In most instances this would be a 
difficult question to solve. In the first place, access to kings and 

Sueens is very seldom accomplished, and the reports made of 
lem 80 depend on the temper and opinions of their followers, 
that plain matters of fact are not easy to procure. In the next 
place, the spirit of party, which must more or less be evinced in 
such biographies, makes them open to suspicion. But, sceptical 
as we may be in most matters of this sort, and little as the me- 
moirs of the great people of France are in general to be relied 
on, we are inclined to place faith in M. Nettement, not only be- 
cause there is an air of truth which at once brings conviction with 
it, but because we were in France during the times of which he 
speaks, and, having some peculiar advantages with regard to the 
society of the capital, we can, from our own knowledge, affirm, 
that a great part of the book before us is the simple truth, with- 
out the slightest embellishment. The very words uttered in the 
ears of our friends, and in our own, are quoted, and, with such 
proofs for a part, we may surely lend confidence to the rest. 
More of this we shall mention as we proceeds 

As the title states, the memoirs begin with the birth of the 
duchess, but although dated 1837> and professing to be up to the 
present moment, they finish with her arrest in La Vendue. They 
are spun out into three volumes, and, with their broad margins, 
large type, and title-pages, certainly exhibit a tolerable specimen 
of the art of book-making. Each volume is divided into books, 
which we would rather have called chapters, and the first gives us 
the genealogy of the duchess, showing how her son descends 
from the great Henri Quatre in fourteen different ways* In it 
the character of her grandfather, with all his ignorance, his honest 
avowal of it, his weaknesses, and his bonhommie, are well touched 
upon. It was in his reign that the ^ Chevalier Acton" and Lady 
Hamilton played that part in Italy, which left a great blot on the 
fame of our immortal hero Nelson, and for our conduct alto- 
gether in the affairs of Sicily we find ourselves bearing the fol- 
k>wing reputation ; *' Perfidious nation, equally dangerous as an 
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ally and as an enemyi for her promises are threats^ her friendship 
a snare, and her protection a yoke.** We do not think that the 
Bourbons have much right to complain of us, but we will dot 
stop to refute this opinion, and proceed to the duchess, who was 
born on the 5th of November 1798| and in two years commenced 
her wandering life, by passing and repassing the sea, backwards 
and forwards to Sicily, in consequence of the foreign warfare and 
civil discord which then shook Italy from north to south. The 
fate of her family made the most lively impression on Marie 
Caroline ; who, although but seven years old when her grand* 
mother was obliged to abandon Italy, evinced a most remarkable 
degree of grief and indignation. Her first sensations, says M. 
Nettement, were sad and serious; her ears were early accustomed 
to the noise of war, to the furious ringing of the church bells, to 
the firing of cannon, to the clamours of the populace, like the 
furious lashing of waves. In the midst of all this, however, her 
education was not neglected ; she had an excellent governess, her 
country was sufficient to inspire her with a taste for the arts, and 
she never ceased to feel the beauties with which this country teems* 
In the third book we have the appearance of the Duke d'Or- 
leans among her family* Here, if we may be so allowed to ex* 
press ourselves, the writer of these memoirs begins to play his 
game, and to show the part acted by this crafty prince. Marie 
Caroline was ten years old when he first came to Sicily, and the 
king entered the room where she and the queen were together, 
holding an open letter in his hand, his countenance betraying 
marks of strong emotion. He announced the arrival of an emi* 
grant belonging to a royal and a fallen house, the only surviving 
heir of his immediate branch, and asked if the queen would be 
much displeased if he were to call him to court* *^ What ia 
his name ?" asked the queen. ** The Duke d'Orleans,'' hesi- 
tatingly replied the king. ** Tlie Duke d'Orleans !" repeated the 
queen in a deep and marked tone : the name of Philippe-Egalit6 
recalled to them the sufferings of Marie Antoinette, the angelic 
Elizabeth, and Louis XVI., for whose deaths he had voted ; and 
his son was not to be received without the most painful feelings. 
However, the royal family of Naples recollected that the venera- 
ble chief of their house had received him, that there was a wide 
difference between the father and the son, and that the latter had 
signed the declaration of the princes of the blood which contained 
this remarkable phrase :— 

'' Si I'lDJnste emploi d*iine force majenre parvenait, ce qa*^ Dieu ne 
plaise, ^ placer sar le trone de France tout autre que notre roi legitime, 
nous suivrons avec autant de confiance que de fidelite la voix de Thon- 
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BtJiT, qui nous preterit d'en appeler jusqu*& notre dernier soopir k Dieu, 
aux Fran9ai8, et h notre epee.*" 

The King of Naples, therefore, wrote to the prince that they 
would receive him at Palermo, and he took advantage of this per- 
mission with the more pleasure, inasmuch as Charles IV. had not 
allowed him to land at Barcelona, even to see his mother, the 
Dowager Duchess of Orleans^ pleading the reports which had 
reached him, that the duke wished to place himself on the French 
throne. This accusation had deeply grieved the object of it, and 
he justified himself in the following terms to Ferdinand IV. : 
*' Sire! the greater the faults of my father, the more am I bound 
to prove that I do not share his errors; they have done too much 
evil in my family." The Duke d'Orleans soon ingratiated him* 
self into all hearts, and more especially into that of the excellent 
Louise Am61ie, the aunt of Mane CarolinCiand the present part- 
ner of his throne. The marriage was for some Ume deferred by 
a visit which the duke paid to Spain, and a subsequent voyage to 
England. At length he returned to Sicily, and became the uncle 
of the future Duchess de Berri* His fruitless attempts to gain a 
footing in Spain made him turn his thoughts wholly to the plea* 
sures of private life, and, let his conduct as a public character 
have been what it may, we believe that, as a husband and a 
father, there will not be found a single stain upon his history. 

On the return of Louis XVIIl. to the throne of his fore- 
fathers, the Duke d'Orleans presented himself at court, and was 
well received, obtaining not only permission to reside in France, 
but restitution of his rich appanage to himself and his sons. His 
gratitude was extreme, and according to M. Nettement, — 

'* he expressed himself with a profusion of words which ^showed how 
entirely ingratitude was a stranger to the heart of his serene highness. 
At the same time, be was most active in furthering the negociation by 
which the Bourbons of Italy were to be restored to the kingdom of 
Naples ; he, more than any one, appeared to be sensible to the sacred 
rights of legitimacy, and he quitted Palermo, leaving his relations con- 
vinced of the fervour of his attachment to those tutelar doctrines which 
guarantee the repose of nations, and place the crowns of monarchs 
securely upon their brows." 

Peace being re-established throughout Europe, and the Bour^ 
bons for a second time holding the reins of government, Louis 
XVIII. began to seek for a wife for his nephew, the Duke de 
Berri, and, after much consideration, the Princess Marie Caroline, 
eldest daughter of the hereditary Prince of Naples, was chosen. 
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as an alliance least likely to give umbrage to any of the great 
powers who had aided in the restoration of the royal family of 
France. We will not enter into the minutiae of the negociations^ 
with which M. Nettement favours us, even to tiresomeness; 
suffice it, that the duke was accepted, the banns were published^ 
and the household selected. The Prince of Palermo was the 
proxy chosen for the duke ; the marriage was celebrated in the 
royal chapel at Naples, by the cardinal archbishop of Naples^ 
and before all the great people of the kingdom. The same 
minute detail accompanies the princess to Marseilles, where she 
performed quarantine ; and we must give an idea of the wearying 
ceremonies which attended a lively, open-hearted, and perhaps 
impetuous princess, who probably found them more distressing 
to bear than her subsequent misfortunes. The Hdtel de Ville 
had been by a special act declared neutral ground, that is, belong- 
ing both to the country of the princess and to that of the duke; 
the rooms to the right were Neapolitan, and those on the left 
were considered as French. The princess entered the great halli 
which was situated in the middle, and furnished with a long table 
covered witli green velvet, fringed with gold, on which were the 
materials for writing. She was accompanied by the Neapolitan 
ambassador, and those who had formed her suite from Naples* 
Her French household was on the other side ; the respective flags 
of each nation decorated each portion, and the Sicilian and 
French guards were in their stations. Official documents were 
read to infinity, and signatures written ; the Sicilian representa- 
tives delivered several speeches, and the French returned them, 
all of which, we doubt not, mortally annoyed the poor young bride 
After all this etiquette had been fulfilled, the Prince San Nican- 
dro (the Neapolitan ambassador) presented her royal highness to 
the Duked'Havr^, who led her to the other side of the table, and 
in three steps she became a Frenchwoman. A general salute of 
cannon took place at that moment ; the princess was then led 
into the French apartments ; her ladies undressed her, and she 
was then entirely re-dressed in the manufacture of France, and in 
the clothes provided for her in the corbeille of the Duke de 
Berri. 

In the next, or fifth book, we have the correspondence between 
the duke and duchess, which is so perfectly natural that we think 
it must be genuine. At length, the bride reached Fontainebleau ; 
the cross of St. Herem was in sight, and ceremony again awaited 
her. All the arrangements for the marriage had been planned 
according to that of Louis XV., and among them was a carpet, 
spread on the grass, the half of which only was to be traversed 
by the princess, while the king and royal family came to meet 
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ber across the other half : but the patience of the lively duchess 
could not extend even over the half of the carpet, much less 
to the complete observance of all the ceremonies ; she remem- 
bered the neutrality of the H6tel de Ville at Marseilles, and 
could not help asking, in an undeMone, if the carpet were also 
neutral ; then darting up to the king, she threw herself on her 
knees before him with infinite grace. The king raised and em- 
braced her, welcomed her most affectionately, presented her to 
her future husband; and the royal cortege proceeded to Paris. 
The marriage was again celebrated at Ndtre-Dame ; fifteen orphan 
girls received marriage portions, a number of prisoners were 
released, fines were remitted, offences were pardoned, and the 
duke and duchess began their short career of happiness. 

M. Nettement here reviews the situation of France at the 
]>eriod of this event, but, as his observations are not new, and the 
time recent, we shall not quote from them, but pass on to the 
private life of the newly married couple. The circumstances of 
their early lives bore a strong resemblance the one to the other, 
and gave rise to a great similarity of taste and feeling. Both had 
known misfortune and exile ; both had seen a throne fall from 
their family; both had seen it again raised by, as it were,'a sudden 
mandate from Heaven. They had at the same moment begun to 
enjoy a return of prosperity ; they had naturally the same tastes, 
for Italy was the birth-place of the one, and the other had been 
long enough in that country to become inspired with Italian 
feelings. 

*' Monseigneur," says our author, '* loved the arts both as a prince 
atid as an artist ; the sojourn which he had made in Italy had awakened 
this feeling in his heart. He had studied music and painting, especially 
the latter. More than once, in the middle of those ruins with which 
Rome is filled, a young man had been seen, seated on some fragment 
of a column, drawing the half^destroyed triumphal arch before him, or 
the remains of a palace which had formerly covered the soil with its 
vast proportions i this young man was the descendant of Louis XIV. 
who, adding another ruin to the many around him, consoled himself 
with the arts, and presented to the Eternal City one of the wrecks of the 
august house of France, which had raised so many triumphal arches and 
possessed so many palaces.'' 

The duke and his wife began well ; for, the Chambers having 
voted them a sum on their marriage, they gave 500,000 francs 
out of it to the departments which had suffered most from the 
invasion. They inhabited the palace called the Elys6e, and 
there, free from the wearying etiquette of the Tuileries, they led 
a simple and domestic life. One hundred thousand crowns per 
annum did not cover the alms of the duchess, and, slipping out 
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together at the door of the palace next to the Champs Elys^es^ 
on foot^ and without guards or suite, they either visited those 
whom thej relieved, or roamed about at will, sometimes loitering 
under the trees, and sometimes absolutely shopping. Many were 
the adventures which occurred in consequence of these private 
rambles — such as carrying the burden of a poor fainting boy to 
its destination, and then giving him money to purchase an ass» to 
carry it in future ; borrowing an umbrella when caught in the 
rain, and the person lending it refusing the loan unless he accom- 
panied them home, and, when arrived at that home, the poor 
fellow frightened out of his senses* But one of the drollest was 
the refusal of a lender-out of chairs, to ^ive them credit for the 
use of those on which they had been sitting; in vain did they 
plead that they had forgotten their purses, they were abused for 
their thoughtlessness, and forced to leave a pledjge, which, when 
redeemed, almost convulsed their terrible creditor with alarm* 
The character of the duke was cheerful and decided ; he had a 
little of the roughness of a soldier about him, but he was wholly 
free from art, and full of kindness. Like others of his family, he 
was extravagantly fond of the chase, in the pursuit of which, and 
from his unpretending habits, he met with many interesting ad**' 
ventures. The first duty, both of himself and his wife, seemed 
to be that of charity, and the next the protection and encourage^- 
ment of the arts ; the only drawback to their happiness was the 
want of an heir, for almost all their children died a few hours 
after they were born; the eldest daughter (Mademoiselle) and the 
posthumous boy alone have been preserved. Their good fellow* 
ship with the other branches of the royal family was perfect, and 
when M. Nettement speaks of the Prince de Cond^, we have the 
following passage :— - 

^ '' The Prince de Cond6 lived In the most retired manner, as well aS 
his son the Duke de Bourbon, and rarely appeared at court. Since the 
assassination of the Duke d'Enghien, a profound sadness seemed to over* 
whelm the chief of this glorious branch of the royal house, and the 
burden of years, added to long grief, had caused a dejection bom 
which he could be seldom roused. It seemed as if this noble mind, 

without being utterly extinguished, had retired within itself. 

It maf be said, that, reading the future, and throwing a long look upon 
the past, the last of the Condes wept over a name which no one was to 
bear after him, and, placing himself between the dungeon of Vincennes 
and the fatal alco?e of St. Leu, the illustrious old man was mourning 
over his whole race : once his solitude was disturbed by a person whose 
presence surprised him : the Prince de Talleyrand went to pay bis 
respects to the Prince de Conde : and the current saying in consequence of 
this visit was, that the crooked line paid a visit to the straight line. £itiifcr 
from confusion in consequence ot his great age, or from one of those 
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moments of viyacity which now and then re-appeared in his highness^ 
lie mistook, or pretended to mistake^ the Prince de Talleyrand for bis 
uncle, the grand-almoner of France, at that moment archbishop of 
Rheims, and a venerable man, for whom the prince felt much affection. 
^ Archbishop,' said he, ' come and see me as often as you can ; I shall 
always be happy to receive you; but I entreat of yon, as a favour, never 
bring your nephew, the bishop of Autnn, with you.* ' Now that your 
serene highness has expressed your sentiments,' answered the bishop^ 
with his unalterable sang frM^ ' I can promise you that the Prince de 
Talleyrand will never present himself before you.' " 

Many of the actions and sayings of the Duke d'Orleans, which 
t6ok place at this time, continued to belie his later conducti but 
it seems that Louis XVIII;, although he restored his lands to 
him, never would legally confirm the gift, stoutly resisting all those 
vVho strove to persuade him to do so : amorig these were both the 
Duke and Duchess de Berri, whose intimacy with and affection for 
the House of Orleans were very great. Once, however, it was for 
It moment interrupted by the sudden entrance of Marie Caroline 
into the apartment of her aunt, whom she found conversing in 
the most friendly manner with Lord Bentinck, who, it will be 
recollected, was the active agent in the banishment of the Queen 
of Naples from Sicily. The Duchess de Berri immediately 
turned back, and left the Palais Royal, and, when an explanation 
was sought, she replied, '' Because I could not bear with temper 
to see you give so friendly a reception to a man whom I look 
upon as the murderer of your mother.*' This anecdote shows the 
lively, impetuous, but artless duchess to great advantage; the 
conduct of the Duke of Orleans was more measured, and has 
succeeded better. 

We now come to the saddest portion of the history of which 
we are presenting a sketch, but before we commence upon it, we 
must assure our readers that the statements in M. Nettement's 
book are perfectly true. Nothing is embellished or depreciated, 
and the very words which were uttered are given with the most 
entire fidelity. M. Nettement prefaces them with some long 
and sensible reflexions on the ministry of M. Decazes, and we 
had marked them as an extract for our readers, but they would 
exceed our limits, and perhaps those whom they would iqferest 
are already in possession of the system pursued by that young 
and favourite minister, who unconsciously gave a strength to the 
revolutionary party, which in the end caused his own downfal, 
and became fatal to that branch of the royal family to which he 
owed his elevation. 

For some time the Duke de Berri had received anonymous 
letters, which contained the most fearful threats, and, in spite of 
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bis usual firmness, they made an impression on him. The assas- 
sination of Henry IV. had also been preceded by the same me- 
naces and the same apprehensions, which seemed to be a sort of 
excuse to the Duke de jSerri for the indulgence of his own fore- 
bodings; he, however, carefully concealed them all from the 
duchess, and entered with her into the gaieties of the carni- 
val; among them was a brilliant opera, at which the Orleans 
family were also present. Between the acts the Duke and 
Duchess de Berri paid a visit to their relations in their box, and, 
on returning to their own, the duchess found herself so fatigued 
in consequence of a ball the preceding evening, that she proposed 
going home. Her husband led her to her carriage, intending to 
retuni and see the last act of the ballet ; he and the Count de 
Mesnard handed her in, and then, turning round and waving his 
hand, he exclaimed, '' Adieu, Caroline, we shall soon meet 
again." Ax that moment a man glided past the centinel, laid one 
hand on the left shoulder of the prince, and gave him a violent 
blow with the other under his right breast. The Duke de 
Choiseul thought he had accidentally brushed against the prince, 
and, pushing him away, said, " Take care what you are about;" 
the wretch fled, and the prince, feeling his side, exclaimed, ** I 
am assassinated !" All gathered closely round him, asking ques* 
tions with breathless anxiety : he then said, ** I am a dead man — 
I feel the dagger*" Pursuit was instantly made after the assassin, 
but the poor duchess, whose carriage had not left the door, heard 
the cry, and tried to throw herself out of it; Madame de B6thisy, 
who was with her, tried to stop her, and a servant endeavoured to 
assist her, but, springing over the steps, she exclaimed, ** Let 
me; I command you, let me.'* She then ran to the duke, and 
received him in her arms at the moment when he had taken the 
dagger from the wound, and had given it to M. Mesnard. He 
was then placed upon a bench, and his dress opened; the duchess 
was on her knees before Jiiro, trying to stanch the blood, and the 
prince again said, " I am killed — a priest — come, my wife, let 
me die in your arms.*' The duke was with difficulty led to the 
saloon behind his box, where the Duke de Choiseul came to 
announce that the murderer was taken. '' Is he a foreigner?" 
asked the prince, and when he was answered in the negative, he 
sorrowfully said, <' It is very hard to die by the hand of a 
Frenchman." The Duke and Duchess d'Orleans were present, 
and two surgeons began to exert their skill, his wife watching 
every turn of his countenance. 

The crime had been so rapidly perpetrated, that the news of it 
had not yet reached the audience or performers; the second 
act of tlie ballet was going on, and from the room where the 
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prince lay^ the music was heard and the dancers might be 
seen. 

<' Les sons joyeux de rorchestre qui s'eteignent^ et les ralemento 
d'une agonic qui commence ; une f^te et un assassinat $ les larmes, let 
cris^ le deuil, le desespoir dans le s^jour des plaisirs : les riantes images 
de ce lien profane apparaissant comme une efiiroyable ironie It des yeux 
qui allaient se fermer pour jamais, et une simple cloison s^parant les 
joies du monde de toutes les horreurs de la mort!" 

Fresh succour and additional grief seemed to enter each time 
that the door was opened ; two more surgeons came, the arms 
were puncturedi and the orifice enlarged, in order to ^ive passage 
to the blood; it was then that the duchess, in a whisper, ask^ 
Dr. Blancheton, who was a few paces distant from the prince, if 
the wound were mortal; adding, ** I am very courageous, I can 
bear all — all I ask is the truth." The duke repeatedly expressed 
a wish to see his daughter, and the Bishop of Amycl^ ; they 
were sent for, as well as Monsieur, Madame, and the Duke 
d'Angoul^me. The prince's own surgeon came, and, applying 
his lips to the wound, in order to draw out the blood, the duke 
gently pushed him away, saying, ** What are you doing ? — perhaps 
Sie wound is poisoned." 

The news soon spread through Paris, and messengers arrived 
from all parts to inquire after the duke, filling the Opera House 
and its neighbourhood ; and all that was great and illustrious in 
France gathered round the little room in which lay the dying 
prince. The interview between the brothers was heart-rending ; 
Monsieur was unable to utter a word. The daughter of Louis 
XVI., the woman of many griefs and much courage, who had 
always been found superior to her misfortunes, remained silent 
and immoveable, watching the opening of the fresh tomb over 
which she was destined to mourn. The prince was removed into 
a larger room, where a bed was prepared for him, and where he 
might have more air. At about one in the morning, M. Dupuy« 
tren arrived, and, finding that the duke did not answer his ques- 
tions, requested the duchess to find out the seat of the pain. M. 
Dupuytren then again enlarged the wound, and during the ope- 
ration entreated Alonsieur to take the duchess out of the room ; 
but she said, " Father, do not force me to disobey you !*' and 
promising not to disturb the operator, she knelt by the side of the 
bed, holding the prince's hand. When he felt the instrument in 
the wound, the duke requested to be left in quiet, as he must die ; 
but when his wife said, ** Let them do it for my sake," he sub* 
mitted without a murmur. The relief he experienced from this 
was great, but the exteot of the wound was ascertained, and the 
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blade of the dagger, eight inches long, had been buried up to the 
hilt in the body. 

During the few moments of calm which succeeded this opera- 
tion, the duke, passing his hand through the hair of the duchess, 
said, '' My poor wife, you are very unhappy ;" then seeing her 
despair increase, he added in a louder and firmer voice, '' My dear 
friend, do not allow yourself to be overcome with grief, take care 
of yourself, for the sake of the child whom you bear within you.*' 
A general murmur was heard throughout the saloon, and a ray 
of light seemed to break forth in this dark hour. The duke en- 
treated that the king might be sent for, in order to obtain pardon 
from him for the assassin ; he then requested permission of the 
duchess to embrace the two children bom to him while in Eng- 
land. "Where are they?" said the duchess, "I will be their 
mother T' then leading the two little girls up to the bed, and pre- 
senting them to mademoiselle, she told them to embrace their 
sister, and leaning over her husband added, '' Charles, Charles, 
I have now three children." It was then that a voice from behind 
the bed uttered these words, '* Elle est sublime !'' It was the 
Duchess d'Angoulime who had spoken. At three in the morn- 
ing the duke confessed aloud, and asked pardon of God and 
his neighbour for his sins; he received extreme unction, and, 
these religious duties having also soothed the duchess, she cried, 
^ I knew well that this noble soul was born for heaven, and 
would soon return to it.'' The anxiety of the duke to see the 
king was excessive, and a last bulletin was conveyed to his ma- 
jesty by the Duke Decazes. The thirst of the duke was dreadful ; 
he prayed for death, and took separate leave of all around him. 
In a short interval of ease he exclaimed, '* I hear the guard !" and 
being disappointed, he entreated his father to ask the life of the 
murderer. At length the king arrived, and the duke immediately 
exclaimed, " Pardon, sire, for the man who has struck me ; at 
least grant him his life." When he was about to die, the 
duchess was dragged out of the room ; again she came in, and was 
again torn from it He exclaimed, " Holy Virgin, have mercy 
on me!" then trying to rise, he cried, " Oh my country, unhappy 
France !" At this moment his wife again rushed in and seized 
his hand as he expired ; then, exhausted, she fell senseless at the 
feet of the king ; advantage was taken of this, and she was borne 
to her carriage. All present entreated the king to leave this 
dreadful scene, " I have a last duty to perform/ he answered ; 
then leaning on the arm of M. Dupuytren, he approached the 
bed, closed the eyes of the duke, kissed his hand, and retired 
without another word. 

When the final news was announced, a long deep groan re- 
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sounded through the hall, which was echoed by the people with- 
outy and the king returned to his palace amid the most heart- 
rending tokens of universal grief. We shall never forget the con- 
sternation expressed in every countenance for days, — the predic- 
tionsy the alarm which was manifested ; no one could tell that it 
was a single stroke ; the wisest men in France saw in it a general 
disaffection towards the Bourbons ; those who had delighted in 
the few years of tranquillity which had succeeded their restora- 
tion^ dreaded the anarchy and confusion which this disaffection 
might produce. There was scarcely a dissenting voice to the 
regrets expressed for the duke as a man; uncertainty, fear» and 
caution, mingled with the lamentations ; the little soirees of the 
capital alone were attended, and people only seemed to meet 
there in order to give vent to their own apprehensions and collect 
those of others. As to the English, they saw the reign of terror 
fast approaching ; many fled from Paris, and even from France, 
thinking that in the next week it might be too late to save their 
heads. 

The anonymous letters previously received by the duke were 
the sole evidences that Louvel's crime arose from any general feel- 
ing of discontent ; the confusion in the Cabinet, and the violence 
of the op{)osition in the Chamber, could never have caused such 
a proceeding. Louvel constantly denied that he had any accom- 
plices, and seemed to think that there was a sort of grandeur in 
being the sole perpetrator of an act, which he declared to proceed 
from his individual hatred. To a friend of ours he said, that 
this hatred had been harboured for years, in consequence of an 
affront offered to him by the Duke de Berri, (which was doubt- 
less imaginary) ; that he had followed this prince from place to 
place with the inteution of murdering him, but that his design 
had been either frustrated by some trifling occurrence, or by find- 
ing himself unequal to the task. As to the knowledge of this 
event before it happened, if we may so express ourselves, we are 
sceptical ; such reports have always been made, and very generally 
disproved on close investigation. " In the midst of such contra- 
dictory opinions,'' says M. Nettement, ** history cannot lead us 
to any certain conclusion, but our own good sense will sufficiently 
point out to us that this isolated crime was owing to the general 
aspect of affairs.*' 

The despair of the Duchess de Berri was as energetic as the 
rest of her character ; the Elys^e became hateful to her, and she 
removed to the Tuileries, and took up her abode close to her 
father-in-law. However, there was a firmness and courage in the 
midst of her grief, for which no one would previously have given 
her credit \ she said that her sacrifice was over, that she bad por* 
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noised to be courageousi and would keep her word« She rarely 
left her apartments during her pregnancy, but, from motives of 
policy, the gardens were occasionally closed, and she showed her- 
self at the terrace next to the river ; it was necessary that she 
should be seen in her situation, in order that no pretext might 
be given to the hints of imposture, which were even then thrown 
out in the capital. We are sorry, though not surprised, that the 
populace, or perhaps a class above them, could not refrain from 
insult on these occasions, and two attempts were made, by sudden 
explosions under her windows, so to alarm her as to destroy her 
hopes of an heir to the throne. On the other hand, the feelings 
of the country-people were those of affection ; and, during these 
long months of anxiety, the women of the town of Bordeaux 
sent a deputation to the duchess, in consequence of a declaration 
made by the king, that, if the child were a son, he should be called 
the Duke de Bordeaux* This deputation thanked the king for 
the honour intended to their city ; the lady president made a 
speech full of southern vivacity and energy, complimented the 
duchess, and presented her with a richly decorated cradle. The 
ladies of the Halle were admitted, and said, '' Here is a place for 
our prince to sleep in ; we women will wash his linen, and our 
men will watch over him that the Jacobins may not disturb him 
as he sleeps." They were anxious that the prince should be 
born in their city, for they were sure they should have a prince 
and not a princess, and, while they were offering their present, 
the songsung by Jeanne d'Albret at the moment of her delivery 
came from Bearue, accompanied by a clove of garlick derived 
from the same plant which had rubbed the lips of Henry IV, 
Nor was the bottle of Juran^on wine forgotten. These are per- 
haps trifling events, but they showed a feeling on which the 
duchess may be ^forgiven for relying too much in another part of 
her career. 

At length the moment arrived, preceding the general expecta* 
tion by a few days; and here we would faiu extract largely from 
our author's pages, because it has been the fashion in England 
as well as France, to deny the validity of this child's birth, but we 
fear that the details given by the author, which sufficiently esta- 
blish this point, might in this country appear, even in their native 
language, as somewhat indelicate. The Morning Chronicle 
roundly asserted that the infant bearing the title of Duke de Bor- 
deaux was a substitution, and the report was attributed to the 
Duke d'Orleans. The latter however defended himself with so 
much warmth when the king taxed him with it, that his majesty's 
suspicions were removed. The duke had satisfied himself by 
questioning the Duke d'Albufera, whose veracity was unim* 
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peachable, and who was the chosen witness of the event The 
royal family arrived, the cannons were fired, and great joy 
was evinced by the soldiery. The infant was shown at the win- 
dows to the populace ; orders were given for every soldier who 
wished to do so^ to enter the room and see the child ; and, in the 
afternoon, the duchess had her bed moved to the windows, where 
she showed herself with her child in her arms to the people, who 
rent the air with their acclamations. Poems, drawings, and felidta- 
tions arrived from all parts, and were renewed at the baptism of 
Henri Dieudonn6, and in a few days all the communes of the 
kingdom purchased the noble castle of Chambord (a monu- 
ment of the time of Francis I.) and presented it to the royal 
infant. 

The interval which elapsed between the birth and exile of the 
Duke de Bordeaux was occupied on the part of the Duchess de 
Berri in patronizing the arts, keeping up her extensive charities, 
superintending the education of her children, or vinting Dieppe, 
Chambord, the southern provinces, and La Vendue ; in the latter 
she made acquaintances and imbibed notions which wholly guided 
her in her after-conduct. She gradually resumed her former 
habits, and became, as it were, the centre of gaiety and vivacity in 
the court. When Charles X. ascended the throne, and the 
Duchess de Berri became Madame, she mainly contributed to 
the gratification of the two great wishes of the Duke d*OrIeans, 
viz. the title of Royal Highness, and the passing of a law which 
gave him a legal right to his appanage. Nor did she less ac- 
tively espouse his interest in the succession to the Cond6 pro- 
perty, exclaiming when it was concluded, '' Ah tant mieux ! ces 
d'Orleans sout de si bonnes gens !*' In short, she never suffered 
any opportunity to pass unheeded of serving this family, or giving 
them pleasure ; the Duke de Chartres was the principal person 
at all hery^^e^, and no sooner was any displeasure felt at the 
Tuileries when the Duke d'Orleans openly encouraged or counte- 
nanced the liberal party, than she instantly used every endeavour 
to remove it 

We consider the description of the fite given at the Palais 
Royal to the King of Naples as another proof of the veracity of 

our author, for he even mentions the saying of M. S , who, 

knowing the times most intimately, and all that was passing round 
him in and out of the edifice in which he then was, observed, 
" This is really a Neapolitan ySfe, for we are dancing over a vol- 
cano.'' 

The particulars of the revolution of 1830 are too recent, and 
too well known for us to repeat them here ; we will therefore 
content ourselves - with observing, that throughout those me- 
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morable days the Duchess de Berri evinced so much energy and 
courage, that she formed a strong contrast to her royal relations. 
It was she who discovered the tri-coloured flag waving over the 
Tuileries ; it was she who urged the employment of those mea- 
sures which, if vigorously followed up, would have saved the 
crown for her son, and which were not only suggested by the 
faithful counsellors of the king^, but would have been immediately 
put in force by them, and which they tried to wring from his in- 
fatuated majesty with tears and on their knees. For hours were 
the horses harnessed to the duchess's carriage, that she might go 
and show herself and her son to the Parisians ; but nothing could 
induce the king to give his consent or his aid towards such a 
proceeding, and he, as it were, suffered the younger branch of 
the royal house to step upon his throne, without a single effort 
to prevent it. At the same time it must be said, that Charles X. 
and the elder branches had the most perfect confidence in the fidelity 
of Louis Philippe, and, when he was made lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom, they believed in the protestations which he sent to 
tliem by M. Mortemart, 'Mhat he had been forced into that 
situation, and that he would suffer himself to be torn in pieces 
before the crown should be placed upon his head.'' 

The royal exiles proceeded to England, receiving in most 
parts the warmest marks of interest and sympathy, and in their 
first place of refuge, Lulworth, the duchess laid the plans for her 
future attempts to place her son upon his inherited throne. 
These projects prevented her from accompanying the family to 
Holyrood, but she went to bid them farewell before she began 
her operations. It was from Bath that she started : there she 
had waited for a short time in order to fortify her constitution 
for all she was about to encounter, lodging in a small house 
consisting of six rooms. Madame de Bouill6 was her sole 
companion, one female and one male domestic formed her 
establishment; her table was more than frugal, and nothing 
could exceed the economy and simplicity of her mode of life. 
She had given up her luxuries that she might not give up her 
charities. Her pensioners were still paid, and the hospital at 
Rosny knew no deficiency. At all times her superfluity had 
been bestowed on indigence, and she now took her superfluity 
from her necessities. 

Before we follow the duchess through her subsequent attempts, 
let us take a short review of him who had assumed the rights of 
her son. His early years saw him hurled from his inheritance by 
a ferocious mob, the fury of which had been excited and increased 
by his father, who with a view to his own aggrandizement blindly 
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hd thbm on tokiB dwn defttruotion. His son became a starving 
exile; and vas obliged to earn bis subsistence by his own exertions ; 
we ibeo see jiim takinfg advantage of a fiavourable moment, and 
uppl^injg for recep^ri to those of his family who were yet 
m^raihg the consequences of his father's errors. They not 
only generously admitted him to their courts but gave him their 
daughter in marriage. Thi« daughter has proved to be one of the 
best "ot -women, and doubtless by her relationship and character 
has strengthened his interest. At the restoration he also was re^ 

* stored 'to his rich inheritance by the courtesy of the king, and» 
wfaeti the Neapolitan family returned to their rights, he enjoyed 
the handsome dowry of his wife. But this was not enough ; be 
coveted his inheritance as a law» and» being only serene highness 
as the younger braqcfa, he longed for tlie title of royalty. The 
sharp^sighted Louis XVIII, was inflexible on these points ; in 
vain did the duke declare at every opportunity how much he felt 
aggrieved^ and: that every spark of ambition would be gratified 
were but these two matters of laW and title settled to his satisfac 
tipn. Louis> on onQ occasi<^ii, .made the following, reply to the 
I)uke de Berri, who had formed a little conspiracy in the faioilyy 
iu order to obtain the desired grants; '* The Duke d*Orleaus is 
near enough .to the tliroue; for the sake of my nephews I ought 
^ot to bring him still nearer." It was Charles X. who unresist* 
ingly complied with all that was «sked, and that too at the iiery 
moment when the duke was increasing his fortune and iiiflu- 

/ euce in every viay which couki be least agreeable to the king. It 
is now well remembered by the unfortunate party how well the 

, ultra*lifaeral8 were received at Neuilly — ^how close the friendship 
which subsisted between the duke and those men who afterwards 
aided him iu the ultimate object of his life ; it is well remem-* 
bered that not loqg before the abdication of Charles X.y his car- 
riage was suffered to pass in silence^ while the hedges of 
people on each side deafened the duke, and impeded his progress, 
by their marks of affection and approbation. In consequence of 
this popularity he was called upon to assume the office of lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom, and Louis Philippe was not the 
man to refuse to step over the narrow, division betweeu that and 
royalty. This step taken^ he has gradually shaken off those who 
helped him to this height, and who would have interfered with his 
Pfojects of absolutism* in which he now out-herods Herod, 

The inconceivable rapidity of the revolution of July left an 
impression that the royal party still remained in full strength; 
how was it possible to believe that a popular commotion, batched 
by three days' sun, was firm and lasting ? that a government of 
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fifteen years bad not struck sufticient root into the soil to bud 
forth again^ even when cut off by the hand of faction ? its indi* 
genous rigljts,Uie interests it had created, the sympathies \i'hich it 
iiad excited, the devotion with which it had been encircled, would 
they not lead to a re-action, and the more especially when it was 
recollected that this government hud fallen while yet in a condition 
to struggle, and had retired when full of resources? Civil war, 
therefore, appeared to be only deferred, and its head-quarters 
seemed to be La Vendee. To La -Vendee then did the duchess 
determine to go, taking with her the wishes and approbation of 
all the royal fomily. From the king she received the following 
letter : — » 

•' M , chef dc rautorite civile dans la province de , se concer- 

tera avec les principaux chefs poor rediger et publier une proclamation 
en faveur de Henri V., dan; laquelle on annoncera que Madame, 
Dachesse de Berri, sera regente du royauroe pendant la minorite du roi 
ton fils, et qu'elle en'prendra le litre a son entree en France, car telle est 
notre volonte. Edinoourg, 27 Janvier, 183]. Signe Charles." 

Thus Charles, by a new act, confirmed the abdication made at 
Rambouillet, and renewed at Lul worth ; and, under the title of 
Countess of Sagana, the Duchess de Berri left England on the 
17th June, 1831. She crossed over to Holland, went up the 
Rhine as far as Mayence, traversed a part of Germany, the 
Tyrol, Lombardy, and reached Sestri, without being recognised. 
The French consul at Genoa revealed to Charles Albert, King 

# Sardinia, that she was in his dominions, and the cabinet 
the Palais Royal complaining thereof, he was obliged to re- 
quest her to retire. This was the first shock which she received, 
but she rendered full jmtice to the feelings of the king of Sar- 
dinia, who was mortified at being obliged to act such a part, and 
gave her word to the royalists who had come to concert measures 
with her in Italy, that she would enter France at their first sum- 
mons : she coasted along till she came to Massa, a small city on 
the borders of the sea belonging to the Duke of Modena, who, 
as long as she remained there, treated her with the utmost kind- 
ness and consideration. She left this abode for a short time to 
go to Naples, which she had quitted fifteen years before with the 

Prospect of every earthly felicity. As she returned through 
lome, the pope particularly recommended a converted Jew, 
named Deutz, to her, as a zealous and faithful servant. This 
man joined the little knot of royalists at Massa on his way to 
Spain and Portugal, to which countries he had a secret diplo- 
matic mission. II is appearance excited a strong feeling against 
him, and our old acquaintance in Portugal, the Viscount Santa- 
VOI^ XIX. NO. xxxviii. T 
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rem^ immediatelj formed a correct itidgment of faim; but the 
venerable prieats in whose cofnpan; be travelledi his great learn- 
ings and liis exceeding outward piety, scarcely admitted of suspi- 
cion. 

At Massa the duchess trained herself for her enterprise, took 
long walks^ passed whole nights in writing, held councils, and 
entered into all the details of business* Her letters from France 
at length arrived, and in April 183^ she left Massa^ appointing 
the royalists of the south and west to hold themselves in readi* 
ness. She reckoned much on her reception in Marseilles, and 
there did she land, taking up her abode in a small house a league 
distant from the city« A want of unity and organization among 
her partisans caused t)ie tot^l fai)iire of this first trial, and^ in the 
midst of her agony and auspe^se^ thp duchess received a note 
saying, ''The blow, has been struck in vain, we must leave 
France/' '^ Leave France 1!' exclaimed the duchess, '' it is oaly 
necessary to leave this place» that our friends here may not be 
compromised, or ourselves arrested.*' She was aware of the con- 
ae<|uences of this failure, and that it involved all the southern 
provinces; but, declaring that war, not flight, was her object, she 

Sve orders for departure. No carriage, no horse, was to be 
dj and the princess started on foot, with her little suite and a 
guide. The guide lost his way, led them through the most 
rugged paths, till at last the princess, overcome with fatigue, 
wrappecf herself up in a mantle, threw herself on the ground, and 
slept soundly* When she awoke sjie was benumbed with cold, 
and so ill that her companions became alarmed; they howevfi^ 
discovered a hut, where they contrived to light a fire, and die 
princess again lay down till further he]p could be sought, and 
some conveyance obtained* This was the first night of the 
dnchess^s campaign, and to those who recollect the extreme deli- 
cacy of her form it will be another proof of that power of mind 
which enabled her to survive this and many other worse nights. 
During the whole of her unfortunate expecfition, her presence of 
mind never forsook her ; when her companions were bewildered or 
alarmed, it was she who contrived the disguise or escape, and she 
played her part to perfection ; sometimes in the habit of a peasant 
boy, when she was called Petit Pierre, sometimes carried in the 
arms of the guides, either to avoid slipping into the bogs or 
rivers, or being recognized by the remarkable smallness of her 
feet ; sometimes in the clothes of a market girl, when she rubbed 
her legs with mud, to hide their delicate fairness; sometimes play- 
ing the part of a relative in a family to which she was personally 
a stranger— she was excellent in all, and appeared to be as much 
at home as in the midst of the royal court. 
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La Vendue had beheld the revolution of 1850 wifli astonhih- 
menly and the greater number of its inhabitants were- hostile to 
it ; the Western provinces had kept up a standing army eVer since 
1793, and La Vendue, so long the field of battle, was always a 
camp. At the moment when the monarchy fell\ tbeVelftd^ans 
expected the exiles to take refuge Mrith tbem, and were ready to 
oner them an asylum* Marie Caroline knew that she rfiouTd 
have the towns against her, but reckoned' on the ^ood-will of the 
country. Her designs were, to order a general assumption of 
arms in this part of Prance; to make iitl tlie small detachments/ 
dispersed in various directions, rise in one day; then to present 
herself with an armed force before the govemmerrt troiops^ which 
she hoped would promptly declare in her favour ; afterwards to 
march suddenly to the capital, flattering hersc^lf thit the regi- 
ments sent out against her would side with her, so confidently 
did she reckon on the affection of the soldiery. She was con« 
vinced that all this would be possible, if she acted skilfully and 
quickly ; she calculated on a thousand unforeseen circumstancea 
which would attend a first success, attd| if once fbrtune seemed 
to lean towards her in*\he smallest degree, she felt sure that help 
would come from all quarters. With 1000 men she should hav» 
a regiment, — with a regimenti an army, — ^with an army, Fhince. 
In the beginning she had but one province, but that province waa 
firm and decided, energetic and devoted, while, in her adver- 
saries' camp, political indiffei'ence ' had lobsened all adherence. 
Doubtless, in all this, she took the journey of Napoleon from 
Elba to the Tuileries as a precedent ; but she was not aware of 
the feeling in the army which he alone could excite, and which 
to this day holds the image of the emperor sacred in its recol- 
lection. Unfortunately fbr the princess, the military chief on 
whom she most relied had not yet arrived, and no one could tell 
where he wns ; but she persevered, for she knew that he would 
come when he heard of her arrival ; and' it was the nature of her 
sanguine temper, as soon as she met with an obstacle, immedt-f 
ately to set to work to find a new route to her purpose. 

The ^4th of May was fixed upon for the commeneement of 
operations, and a proclamation to that effect was issued in her 
name. Great were her sufierings ; and her march. In order to 
assemble her troops, watf more like that of a fugitive than of a 
princess, in a country which she expected would rally round her 
and lead her son to a throne. She was received with enthasiasm, 
and the most heroic acts of devotion were perfortned { biit they 
were the enthusiasm and acts of individuals and peasantry, and 
there does not seem to have been one preponderating circum-^ 
stance in her favour. M, Berryer, a well-known royalist, one 
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iong^ and eigbVeeii' intb^a ^ide^ at<one end, a«d.fixmi'eigiil()(to^tefli 
avifae othefr;- tbeln^ with diffiduKy^alofid upitg^ iit it^nahd liip 
cold and -dani|> penetrated' through tb^ tlateaji The gnavda^Jti 
orders to igiraimi iheuiseites^Jighteil aTire in tbeadjoinHig/cfaiiDiiB^i, 
ctose towbei-e-Jbe ddoiieasaioody whteii'atiirst jtppeanfd ||iibb<a 
oomibrt, but the beat soon^ ibecakne* inadeaabtewaluiitas abeiJttaoik* 
niea agakl'Ngait their aeancb, theyseefnoditobe ittnefl^eoedittttth 
dcatriiciion: iiothitig inowever distadmi the dieerfulneseiof iftc 
dticheiSy who oouM not help lauglinig aHhe^oonvehsatkiii^ ofiillie 
geiMhiniiea, OiMo the fifo ivas tiesrjysouiti Ai^'Uid'fokiBeLiJio- 
eaihe cooler; Mi Mdsnard too bad pushed^ sofine> of tbd slat^aio^' 
Ike t&o(, and tbe air, atid the abosnde of ithe maion^/froinitthflt 
pnHtioFtbe house, gajirethemfveaU ^oUrage.* Atlerigth oiieliEifitlle 
gandai^nos fonitd^aome tiiinibera>o4i,'tb€J Quotidwone. vtbnmptlpnmp 
and'btti'ned tbeitito i%M# tbe fiite; tbbicaUsed so steoogiAfbeat, 
tlMitr the dk>set ^bticofoe Uisupporlabley apd'^be^'il^'M^r i>Hiere 
the ducbaaa'Stoody aobot, .tba(l'ber>olothe8 <auglift firditvk4,miid 
ahO' bbmed beraelf scfteftly^ in extioganabbg. the 4bitt^il «*d 
deatli 'seamed to bet the cereaiin ooiiaeipiente ofi Igngtn 0oliceilJ-> 
tnent. Tbe oio^eiiKUlaiOfiibbe^ipdaaiierajfittraotedjth^iaMenliftili 
•of tliegeiidarmli who waa^«idkeybutibr aCtwBNiniaotBilialbolight 
(diey-vero odCMiooed byxdts^ aod btjdistiurbedibbi jcimiittdn in 
order to hunt them with sabres. At.kttliAie *a$k«9riwuibo >w<|s 
Ifaero; wviahpcb MUs. Keranbiecbiiidv'f^We.suf reader, wM are 
'Agoing* to <>tsiea'lbe olo8Qt^^part.out>tho.'fifiK"' n I«<aniinfbinttf(Jb0 
lire»^af seatCdred» and w trampled. OUdsr foot^iaddAthAiioefitiiiias 
u^alkodbut*. For aixtcen bours'Ahcadioiir'persQDs badibetavAbus 
ahst up,i<wvihoait foiftdy'iitithoiil isuflioieot air i tot UreBUi^ii(i^.Ma(ild 
either benambod wkh oold.of hal£iroaaled alive..! .Ulhe . dodiata 
naked for tbecomiDandaaliof tbo/taoopa, Gooeral.OdrquMicottUt, 
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• 
He came^ andi to hkn afat gate hafielf up, raqnetlitig bin not 
tO'lMiTe her, fet ube justly feufcd iniQlt from the civil aiidioritie0« 
Sb^ !««• taken t^ tbe Castle, and as the passed by the opening 
inlo'the closet, idie saidi ^^Ah, QeneraU if you had not made war 
** ttpon me in the fashion >of Saint La%vreiloe» which> by the way, 
*' is nnworthy of military generaaity> yoa would not now have me 
"noder your mnm." The first phase of the revolution wai 
inisbed* '' Medame la Dnchease de Berri amit itA arr6t^e> la 
'' oitadeHe d'Anvera fat prise. L'Europe s'^lant relif6e du 
'* ohemp debataiUe^ la. campagne de Belgiqiie ne fut point k 
'f gneire ponr rEurope^maie oe fat qnelqttc chose de pis enoore« 
** Jjo voi de HoUande r^ut la «ioinb dengereuae btessure : it fut 
'^frapp^ du traiiofaatit, leseuireacooromieSvdu plat de VipkeJ' 
' Marie Caroline was led a prisener to^ tbe Chateau &d filaye, 
and tbe history before us comes to a eonclusion. We cannot de 
better than follow the exaniple> from our hearts pitying tbe un- 
fertneate princess, whose career we bate followed up to this 
moment) and respecting the bigh end courageous qualities with 
which she was endowed: to eipress more than this would lead 
to a declaratien of political opinions, which we are not called 
upon to set forth. 



AtiT. It, ^ Aufenthatt jifid Reisen in Mexico, in den Jahren 1825 
Ws 1834. (Residence and Travels in Mexico.) By Joseph 
Burkart. 2 vols. Bvo. Stuttgart. 1836. 

Wkatkver may be tbe ultimate gain or loss resulting to the 
Spanish-American colonies by the retdution which has BejmraAtd 
them from the motber^country, it is< certain that, the restrictions 
on the intercourse with foreign nations being removed, it has 
become tnore than e^^er deaimble to obtain an aecnrale knowledge 
of their internal situation, their resource, and the prospects wkieh 
they afford to the spirit of commercial enterprise, always eager 
to embark in new channels* The olaesical work of Alekander 
von Humbdidt on Mexico is not sufficient to exhibit the actual 
^ate of the country; and diere are, bendes, many portions of tbit 
extensive region which he did not visit. Hence various works 
which have been published since the revolution of Mexico (to 
which country we now confine ourselves) have been generally 
well receivedi though in many instapces extremely superficial and 
defective. The various English and German mining companies, 
established diere with the ooni^t of the government, have very 
gr^t interests at stakei snd any authentic information on tbe 



gedlof^ avd nineralogy of the coiHitrsr is ot the highett im^pbrt^ 
aiice« On tbia aecouiit^-in 'pafftitttiar^ M« Burkart's work wttlbe 
found to be of pecoinur value, as it fumishee a fiM^ more complete 
view of the geology of the oounti^ tben any of its predeceSBotfs. 
From a preface written by Dr. Noggerath, Professor of Mineralogy 
in the University of Boun^ we ieam some particulars respecting 
the writer which prove his qualification for the task he undertook. 

Before M. Burkart went to Aaierica, he had published several 
able papere on geology in some sciestific periodicals in Germany. 
Having acquired eolid theorstieal aod practical knowledge in the 
uaiveriitiee, add by tnureb in his own country, he was appoialed, 
in 18«4» Secretary to Ike Royri PmsaiaB Miaine Office at 
Diiren, and was soon afterwards invited by the English Tlalpujabaa 
Mining Company ta undertake the direction of their works in 
Mexico. He accepted tbis invitation; and directed those works 
for three years. He then made several scientific journeys in the 
Mexican states^ particularly to Meiuco, Real del Monte» Atoto- 
nilco «1 Chico, 2^imapan» Guanaituato, Zacatecas, Sec. In 18S8 
he entered, as director of the mining operations at Veta Grandet^ 
into the service of the Englisb Bolaooe Mining Company, and 
had the good^ fortune to obtain for it in six years nearly six mil^ 
lions of Prussian dollars (about 900^000/. sterling). Having 
obtained leave of abseaearl>^ retumedia July, 1834, to Germany^ 
where he resolved to remain. Amidst numerous other occupa- 
tions and many interruptions, he composed this work in 1835. 

The special avocations of the author, and his long residence in 
Tialpujanuaand Zacatecas, sufBciently account for his being able 
to devote so much attention to this part of his work. It contains 
a great treasure of observiUioas on mineralogy, geology and 
mtaing, and auinerous data relative to metaltio strata- and ^e vot» 
canoes of Mexico, besides a variety of informatiMi coacerning the 
geography, history^ andquittesy&e* of the country. We proceed 
to make seme extracts chiefly from these bMt portions, as being 
more susceptible of being detaidied, and more generally interesting 
than the oiere scientific details. 

M. Burkart embarked at Portsmouth, on the 1 1th of March, 
1825, on board the Sophia of Brislxil, freighted by the TIalpujahua 
Mining Company, and on the 9th of May arrived off the coast of 
Tampico. 

*' Afler the glorious and delightful prospect of the West India 
Islands, that of the Mexican coast was mdnotonous, unpromising, and 
desolate. The first land we saw was a little to the south of the river 
Tampico. The coast is very lovr and Hat ; we looked in vain for high 
mountains in the hemon ; a sandy beaeh and same hiUy laad were all 
that the eye could diacover. On the fdbwiog day we wese off tha 
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mouth of 4heTampioo, on the fasuyts-^of wMoh, a km mifes frMi die iea^ 
the toim of that Bamc if sluitecL The Taiiii|ikNH> like< the other 
Maxioan riven» haa a bar .at the nonthi with only frawi seven* <ta nine 
feat wateK* Oar ahip ooQkl.not paaa the bar, and we wereuoUiged to 
be conveyed on ahore with our effecta in 'amaller veaaels^ Smril- 
veaaels paaa the bar, and go up to Taonpieo'; but on their rettini they 
oflen have to wait &nr days togedier for a fiivourable wind to |Mna the 
bar without danger. Frequent accidents, however, occur, which are 
very prejudiciid to the trade of Mexico. I think with sorrow on the 
bar of TamptcOt for if not upon it, yet in consequence of the obatadlea 
it opposes to nav^alion, I lost a highly esteemed friend, M. W^^paM- 
ffeM»i]^ of GasaeK He had 'spent several years' in- Meidcoy <Whara, by 
his aoUvtty andital^rtB, heini acquired the regard of thl^ Eutfopeana 
amtaatmBi had. gained- valuaUe knowledge in mining and ' g aato ay , 
and interesting communications were to be expected fiiom hiaa. ui 
the sprinff of 1832 he embarked at Tampico, to return to Europe J^ 
way of New Orleans, but was detained many days by unfkVourable 
winds. A smiJIer ship^ balled the Mexico, passed his vessel, Iht^hd- 
jnp, as it drew little water, to jmiss the bar. M. Siiarigenbet^r^eary 
of long waiting, left his ship with an English merchant &om Jkf exko, 
and went on board the Mexico^ which indeed crossed the bar in aafety> 
but was never more heard o^ and probably perished in on/t' of the 
storms from the north,, which are so dangerous! and fat^ in those seas. 
" The place of our destination was Tl^pujafamt on tlU, weat^ro sloipe 
of the Cordilleras. 4n the. Hate oi Mjchoacanjiaboujt 3 J lei^pi^ firon» 
MexicQi and 120 leagues. Crom Tampico, so that we had a pretty hwg 
journey by land. Th^ rpa4. passes through th^ villacep pf TigyulDyiipa^ 
Tlacolulcv Zs^ualtipan^ Atoto^lco 'i^l Grande, jReaid^l MontCf Par 
chuca, eighteen or twenty Ieag^e^ north of MexicOi Tul4 fvnd iCilo^ 
tepee; besides these places^ there are in general ooly jingle houses^ 
very rarely several together, ravchos, the dwellings of agricuUural In- 
dians and Creoles. This road is very mountainousi and not passable 
by carriages; our whole company was therefore obliged to obtain 
horses and beasts of burden before we left TampiGo- It was not^eaay 
to procure horsey and mulea for, thirty persona* ns wf^t wanted At lei^ 
seventy or, eighty mules for oiir baggage,, tJbe greater i part oC whicb«w^ 
wcure forced Do leave behind. ^o be sent after us»" x , 

The contpany being so numefous^ ve^y great precautions weife 
taken that they might not be distressed on the road by want of 
provisions and of water, as well for themselves as their cattle* , . . 

" The diflScuIty of finding water, accommodations, and provisiona/ 
makes it absolutely necessary, in travetliuff in Mexico, to aacertairi, 
before you set out, the nature of the road you are to take^ and the 
proper {daoca to stem at, nnkss you will uselessly expose yoMielf id 
great |irivati<ma and to the loss of your cattie. There ate Wdlv any 
specif mans whieh mif^t afibrd the traveler some pr^liroiniyy Mfetw 
mation. tieaides the special maps of M. von Humboldt and 'P« Tar« 
dieur I iuow of none like that of the state of Menico by F. vonOeaok 
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and C. de rBerghtt^ aad Mr. Ward'« Mapi Dfbis.rou^tt/i lilfid<<wijlne> 
indueed me tocolleot aU the .niiterials 1 1 wms able &v oenipomng'vticb' ' ' 
a map; and I> have embodied' thbm in dm map,.:Hate<I, DhBimmis^l^ 
streams^ single Jiousedy farms^ viilagn^ and! towns are 'kJd doMvaa ' 
delannined.l^ AtraveUnug /compaisi coxvected by<iriianyoboarvations>-' 
of the latitude. I waa seldom aUe to* make aAy^ obse0vailk>mi<'O^ > the ^ 
loD^itudei wfaioh m marked ia die map to the east) and west of Meotioo; > • 
wbidi city, accofding lo. HmoboMti ia ioi Imigitiide 101^ ^'iW^- west)- ^ 
of Paris. It esxtends &om the gulf of Mexibo • to ^the isaittbeni ooeaov > 
and from 17^ 4^' to fl8^ 50' nordb latitude. ' I hairo noted^many^il^le. * 
houaea- and finrma {<kacmda$)4 whioln pooperlyf speakiog^ iareftoosmalt^ 
and should not be iliaerted in it; buty.aethey M the only- itihaiiiied ■ . 
plaeea wJudi the taravei)^ nmet^ with in mg Cr«0is^iaad»iwhidi/mark''' 
his rottle« I hufe thought it better tO/inolcl4him/tot>mitthed,(mpa«Ml)^'' 
as diey If eqiteatly: indicate my own^nMid«V< • >' im* - ; • - "vtu: :/ 

M.BurkartV account of their mode of ir^vQlling 19 liwoly:aiul 
picturesque^ but doiss n<^ pre^eMt a,t)y thing no striking 9r norel - 
as.to ijuduce im^Io copyit. . Wq .exli-a^tra f^w i>eniai!ks» . : 

" In Mexico they distinguish these ye^ons accc^dmg to Wie'leii?p<!i-*'* 
ratnre, which- depeiids^ on t^e 'devatiofi Above* thtf level of tli'^ ^^^} ^ 
they are the hot region, tierra tttrMtlc) the tempetiitc;' W^rro fSptdSa ; [' 
and the cold, tkrra fria. Iri the ftrst yoii '^itdi in general' flid tctnpcr^^uVf 
of the torrid zon^, in which aU the prodiictions oF the sdutlierti (t'onn- 
tries floorisb,— sugar, coflfV*, indfgd, cotton; &c.^— aridthe McvatJon of,' 
which is but little (8 or 9^ feet) aboVe the Wvelof the ie^. fn'lhe 
second, rtfgion the hekt is not so. gi^f,' but seVere' cold fs.yh&npwifiV'!! 
It is undoubtedly the fiiost affi^e^able and saliihribiis dHhiat^ thiat ybii 
can find. Xalapa, Tascb, Chupattzin^o, &c. are in the '^err<i, itm^hda i ' ' 
their eleration above the Itfvel of the sfea seetn^' to be betVeen 4000 '* 
and 5000 feet. Those mbuhtain plateaux which are above tins eleva- \ 
tion are in the cold region ; but between the tropics the temperature . 
in these tracts, at an elevation of 7000 fbet, is^till'very agr'eeable.', 
The mean temperature by day ri 13° or li'° of the.cfe'nt%ra(le tHerni'o- '* 
meter; and it is but* s'eldom that, a little before suttrise, the rif^i-cur^ '' 
falls below j^ero. Even te more elevated mount^'ri trapts, Reatjdel ' 
Monte, Zacatecas, &c. th^tlhtfate is mu^hmild^ th^h iki thd iior^h of ^ 
Gei;msMiy j^ the weather, however, is^ wlftWe «id4a«PijlM»f tb^ ttoil- 
mometer in winter often l^eio^v zerQ(>^t jn i^fi^^xaJL ^y^rAli4flgi^9«f.' 
above it. \yith reepiect to the temperature^ I will only pdq^ (hat people, . 
travelling to the interior of Mexico must not be misled by the notion 
that theJiffhitaitclolbiog i«<itoo heavyiaed wamn, hi thetdtiidrjsdbe, 
to leave auwooUeO'Clcything bAmd; itwiU-oftcB'beJbiUid-vbryicoiak"' 
foriable.- .-...:• .;.• ' •- ■ ; ■' '•' -i 

<< GvaiKla, in the.^terra Umptnda^ is a {Mfeftty kvge v<illage^'aimo|t"( 
entirely inhabit , by Indiaaa# As in moei Indiaai viliagss^' there iid<»'*. 
sepafMe house of tmo rooms, daUed ihe4u^ rfoai, drstinedfer the refaep^< ' 
tionof trUvellers^ wbioh Maa imnl^diaite&y'gfvhn an tois ohiapij^licatioli • 
to the A)cfhle« : ^y# foundiiiothiog but ike bare walb; however/ as #4 ia«-- 
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tended to reak here thd IbHowing imf, whidi wn Wbknmday» we 
thought it worth .while to employ the loduyiB, who were xeedy to gm 
iMr servicee lor m trifling reiiiuiierfttioQ« Id lodL for ateUe aod « 
couple of beiicheay whiofa, after a long eeerch in the viUnge, they at 
langth found, to that we were aUe lor once to cat oar dinner in a con* 
venient position. 

" The country ahouft Goautda is beauttliil and picfuresque ; ciilti* 
yated Aelde alternate with fine woods and soaoe delightliil pastures; 
excellent fruit is raised in the aeighboarhood, and we saw it in great 
abundance in the market on Sunday : I here tasted better pine-af^les 
than I ever met with before or afterwards, and paid half a real apiece 
for them. 

The market was crowded with Indians, who were come "from ail Ae 
sarrounding conftitiy ^ attend mass on the holkiay. The complexioB 
of the Indisns in Mexico is reddish browa, more rarely bksBkish brown. 
They are not tall, generally of the middle sise, have projecting cheek- 
bones, the eyes set rather obliquely, the inner comer a little turned up* 
wards, broad but not swells lips, serious and rather gloomy counto- 
nances. Their hair is always black, smooth and lank ; they have but 
little beard. I often observed tliat in walking they keep the feet 

Sarallel, and sometimes even turn in the toes, which gives them a ten- 
ency to be knock-kneed." 

Leaving Guautlaon Whitsunday^ the travellers took the road 
through the mountain defile of Tlacolula. 

** This defile {ca^ada) extends seven leagues beyond the fndian vil- 
lage of that name. Lemons and many beautiftil kinds of cactus grow 
here. The inhabitants weave a great quantity of the coarse cottons 
which the Indians use for dothing. The pastor of the place, of the 
same dark colour as his parishioners, reoeived several of us verj hos- 
pitably in his parsonage-house; the majority, however, were oMiged 
to seek accommodation in the casa reaL 

" This Canada affords the geologist an admirable opportunity of 
observing elevations and depressions. Limestone in strata of from 6'^, 
to 5' thicK, alternating with a few not very thick strata of flint slate, 
extends through the whole of the above tract of nearly seven leagues 
to the Indian village of Chapula. This limestone is almost always 
compact^ flat, con^oidal, seldom splintery in the fracture, passing 
from grey colours to black, which often beautifully mark it, in ribbon- 
like stripes an inch broad. It is oftew crossed by fragments of white 
calcareous spar. 

" A full league above Chapula» we left the caftada of Tkoolala, and 
ascended the Cerro de Pinolco, which took «s dmost two hours, 
though the distance is not great. The mountain is very steep ; the f<oad, 
however, is well kept^ and affords from many points a fine prospect 
of theTiVrro CaHente, which became the more extensive in proportion 
as we ascended. The Cerro de Pinolco is the highest that we had 
yet ascended, and is overgrown with fine oaks and nines. 

** From Pinoico to Zagualtipan the road rather descends ; the dis- 
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Uncft is.oriy tliree leagues, the country fertile, and better «ulti?ated 
than we have yci eeeii* Zagtwltipan is a eonfltderable place ; mo«t of 
the butlduigB are apaciousi and of atone* We met with a very hoa* 
pitable reception in the hooae of a natttra merchaat, with whom our 
principal had been formerly acquainted. He invited tha whole party 
to his house and his table, and here I saw, for the first time, that the 
richer class in Mexieo is not destitute of idl the conveniexices of life ; 
as was the case with the lower class, the poor Indians, who subsist by 
agricukure, with whom alone we had been hitherto acquainted." 

lie road from Zagualtipan^ by way of San 13ernar<do» to the 
hacienda of the Rio Grande, was through a barren^ desolate 
country» where tliiere was scarcely a plant to be seen* Aft^r a 
day's journey throu|;h this barren Iract^ the valley of the Rio 
Grande appeared like a large garden, enclosed by picturesque 
eminences. The whole valley is only half a league broad> but 
entirely cultivated ; the corn fields are divided by stone fences^ 
generally intersecting each other at right angles^ and well watered 
by ditches from the river. At Atotoniko ei Gratide, situated on 
the plateau which is divided to the south and west by the nioun* 
tains of Real del Monte from the plateau of Mexico^ our travellers 
put up at the inn (mezon), where they learnt what conveniences a 
traveller may look for in the inns of that country ^ They are gene- 
rally only one story high, consisting of a large space in the centre, 
with rooms for the guests round it. These rooms very seldom 
have any windows, receiving light through the dooir only. In 
many of them the traveller finds nothing but the bare wbIIs \ in 
the better ones are a table, a bencbi and an elevation of brickwork 
for the bed» which the traveller must briipg' with bim. As there 
are seldom any provisions in the house mdy dfessed, poultry* 
eggSf and black beans (frijoles), which are often very palatable, 
are generally called for, as they do not take much time in cooking. 

At Atotoniico el Grande, the second division of their company 
joined them, and they proceeded together on the following day, 
by way of Omitlan and Keal del Monte^ to Pachuoa: with the two 
latter places we are already acauainted, from the work of M. von 
Humboldt. From Pachuca, M. Burkart and part of the com-» 
pany went to the estate of San Xavier« belonf^kig to the Count de 
Regia, where they were very hospitably received. The majority 
of the company took the shorter road, through Tula to Tkilpu- 
jabua* M. Burkart, on the way to Mexico, saw several of those 
estates, on which are large plantations of the American aloe. 
The juice of this plant, called pul^ua, is the favourite beverage 
of the Mexicans, and the sale of it often produces to the owner of 
such an estate a revenue of five or six thousand piastres. The 
village of Santa Maria de Ozumbillai seven leagues further, is re- 
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luarkable for' the fences of hs carrietis and the roads (y^ssiogbe- 
tween ihetti. They are formed by the cactus cyfihdricos, iVhith, 
planted close together, and growing to tlie height of eight ot oitre 
feet, forms a'liedgc, the long thongs bf which deter all animah 
from attempting to bi^^ak througli. The huts of the poor Indians 
are hid behind these fences, and only here and there a more con- 
siderable house meets the eye. 

M. Burkart remained only two days in the city of Mexico, ao^ 
of course could have nothing new to communicate. On the 9th 
of June he and the rest of his fellow-travellers, whom lie joined 
again on the road, reached TIalpujahua, the place of their derti- 
nation, where the whole were soon comfortably accommodated J 
and on the following day divine service was performed with great 
solemnity, to return thanks to Heaven for their safe arHTal,and to 
implore its blessing on the enterprize \tfiich they were about t6 
commence. 

The author now gives a very detailed geological description of 
the'mining district of Tlalpujahua, at the end of which he states 
the causes which led to the dissolution of the Company iik the 
year 1828, the undertaking having proved a complete faifurc. 

Speaking of El Cbico, Real' de! Monte, and Pachnca, M. 
Burkart says tliat those three places were formerly very flovftsht 
ing, when the mines in their vicinity were fully worked, bttt they 
have fallen into decay during tht wat for the indepertdcnde of 
Mexico! Several foreign mining companies haVe ^ince restimcd 
the working of the mines, and these t<r^ti9 have in sohie 'dllgt^ 
rec6ve«d, but not fully attained their fortner prosperity. Keal 
del Monte, in particular, has derived great advantage frotn (he 
work^ carried on, since ]8£4, by the El^gtish Mining Cdtnpiitty, 
which has executed many great and impoitant iivoiics, -^Ad "ex- 
pended lai^ge sums, hiii hitherto withont having been so foi^tinate 
a^ to obtain any impoitant result. M. Burkart details at con- 
siderable length the proceedings and the disappointments of the 
Relil del Mont^ Company. Up to the end of the year 1833/ the 
snm pilid by the Company atnodnted to c£673,^5, and the value 
of tlie silver and gold obtained to about ^184,000. But hre is of 
opinion that the Company need not despair, for, after' many 
years' dear-bought experience, it seems now to be in a fairway oif 
entering •on a course of profitable operation, which it is to be 
koptA may reptiy th^ expenses already incurred, andl-ewartf the 
pi^sent bfaaareholders for their perseveranee. 

In his descripti^m of Thtlpinaibua and its inhfabitttnts, M.Btirkart 
gives variotift paniculara of the pi^ent state bf Mexico, and the 
tncreasiog tttfluence of European manners. Thlpbjabmi, tho^ojlh 
inconveniently situated on the declivity of a steep eminetice, is 
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hoj^reyer pretljr regularly builu It ba^ to]era.l|>ly bropd fltrf et^ 
crossing .each other at right angles^, and three public sqiiaresi 
Among the private bouses there are several very respectable 
buildings* but many of them in a dilapidated state, the town 
having suffered during the revolution. The neighbourhood is 
very well peopled, there being a great number of villages, the in- 
habitants of which formerly derived a good livelihood from the 
ipincs, but arc now obliged to gain a subsistence by agricuUnre, 
Tbe climate on the \ihole is mild, though less so than that of tl|e 
capital: it seems, however, to be very healthy, for, though a, great 
HMmber of Europeans live in that lown, not a single death jtook 
place among them during the three years that M. Burkart passed 
there. • 

Having described the internal avningements of the houses of tbe 
better class of Mexicans as they existed in 1825, except in the 
capital, M. Burkart observes that the many foreigners who have 
since visited the country have made the inhabitants acquainted 
witii the conveniences and luxuries of Europe, which, now that 
trade is free^ they can obtain on much lower terms tbau under 
the Spanish monopoly. 

Some European meplpanics went to Mexico; and n>ade a^Eiple 
profits by. manufacturing bqusehold furniture ^d other articles 
at such reasonable prices, that the modern furniture was a^ cheap 
as that which was old-fashionect, and the Mexicans, who are fond 
of external show, were eager to exchan^ the old for the new* 
Heuce a traveller must not be surprised if, even in the interior. of 
the country, he does not find the old household arrangements in 
their originality. When M. Burkart visited Mexico fyr the first 
time in 1825, he found pany things in manners, customs^ and 
fashions, strikingly different from those of Europe.. Quiring bis 
re$ifience at Tlalpuiahua be went every year to tiie capital, and at 
every visit found me influence of foreigners on the dress, the 
mode of living, and the state of society, to be progressively in* 
creasing; so that on his last visit, in 1828, he could scarcely per- 
suade bunself that he was in the same city. One of the most in- 
veterate of their customs is that of smpHing cigars, to which both 
sexes pertinaciously adhere^ Yet foreigners have socoeededin first 
persuading the ladies in Mexico that smoking does not become 
them. Hence young ladies are more rarely seen smoking in 
places of public re^ort^ in th^ tlieatre, and at balls in.Uie capital, 
this practice is ho longer seen, and the separate smoking room for 
the la^e$tit the latter has therefore become superfiuous. 

Religious intolerance i^ a feature of the Mexicans, which it 
will probably be more dJQicuU to remove (h<^n to cure the habit 
of smoking. 
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« Tbe Ramm Oatholic choreh akme is tolerated in M«xico» and 
even the ambaisadort of ihreign powers of a diffefent religion are nor 
allowed the publie celebration of divine wonhip. Though the authority 
of tbe clergy hae considerably declined, it ia still veiy great, and the 
Mexicans are firmly attached to the ceremonies of the Uatholic Church, 
But tl)e revenues of tlie churdies and convents have very muc^ dimi* 
nished since the Revolution, as the voluntary eontributiona have fallen 
off; 30 that it is hardly advisable to take the vows, which indeed is 
now seldom done. In 1827 there were in Mexico %5 Dominican, 68 
Franciscan, Zt Augustine, and 16 Carmelite convents, and 19 of other 
orders, in all 150, in which there were 1918 monks, besides six coUgias 
depropnganda Jlik, whidi contained 307 mmates. In 180!^ there were 
still about 5000 monks in Mexico. 

<* Most of Hhe parish priests are natives. Formerly the superior 
clergy were all Spaniarda* The parochial clergy have no fixed sala- 
ries, but derive their income entirely from fees for masses, ehriateoii^ 
marriages, funerals, &c., which are proportionably high, and tbe m« 
come of a priest of a numerous congregation is therefore cozuudec- 
abte ; but those of poorer parishes have a very scanty income. Tbe 
priest of TIalpujahua is said to have had an income of 4000 piastres 
a-year while the English Mining Company was there ; he however 
derived a large revenue from the custom of blessing all buildings, 
machines, adits, Sec, before they were osed ; this benediction or con- 
secration was usually aooompanied with great festivities. Besides 
this, in many districts, a priest is present at the hiring of the miners, 
from eadi of whom he receives half a real (the sixteendi part of a 
piastre) per week ; for which, on the death of the miner, a niaaa inoat 
be read gratis for the deceased. He is besides obliged to pay for hia 
baptism, marriage, and burial. These fees are high, but ao not bees 
so hard on the miner as on the Indian employed in agriculture, who in 
the cheap districts earns only two reals, a quarter of a piastre, a-day» 
and pays fVom 20 to 25 piastres for his marriage, ana from 8 to 12 
piastres for the burial of a child." 

These fees are certainly enormously high ; for^ reckoning the 
piastre at 45. Sd.y these Indians will earn 7s, a-week. In some 
parts of Great Britain the agricultural labourers do not earn 
much more ; but we can guess what would be the consequence^ 
if they were called upon to pay a fee of four guineas and a half 
for marriage, and from I/, iGs, to 21. 14j. for the funeral of a 
child. 

<' Though many Mexicans are not very sealous in tbe exercue of 
their religious duties^ often neglect for a long time together to attend 
divine worship, and speak with great freedom of their clergy, they are 
just as intolerant to persons of a different religbq. At the beginning of 
my residence in Mexico, it was necessary for every foreigner to be very 
cautious in speaking of religion, and to take care not to say that he was 
of a different chureb. In general all foreigners are supposed not to be 
catholics. The words Jew^ Heretic, Englishman, and Foreigner, were 
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flft thai tSme employed by the common people at tynosymoos terms of 
abase 9 aad while we were at Tldpi^ahna^ the foreigaers were aeveral 
times attacked by monks In the pulpit, though most of them were 
cadioUcs and regaktly attended chnroh. The clergy felt idready at 
that time that the visits of numerous foreigners weakened th^r power, 
which rested oq the blind attachment of the people^ and they endea* 
▼owed to prestfire' it as long as possible, by cherishing the hatred of 
foreigners, with whidi the Spaniattls had insfdied the Mexicans.'' 

In March, 1828^ our author undertook a journey to the 
Nevado de Toluca, in company with Mr. Skin, and M. C. d^ 
Bergbes, of the German-American mining company^ and other 
friends. The distance from Tlalpujahua to Iztlahuaca, which 
was the place of their destination^ being fifteen leagues* they sent 
horses the day before to Tepetitian (about balf-way)| that they 
might be able to change there. For the distance of two leagues 
from this place, the road lay through a fine forelt of Weymouth 
pines, rarely interrupted by oaks, of which M. Burkart observed 
five different kinds. The forest between TIalpujahua and Tepe- 
titian was one of the finest he had ever seen, but he was most 
surprised at the wasteful manner in which the timber is cut^ 
hundreds of stems of the finest trees lying ou the ground to 
rot. The country is extremely fertile, and wants only population 
to rival the most productive parts of Europe. . There are fine- 
fields of maize and barley. The environs of Toluca and La 
Huerta are extremely attractive. The neighbourhood of the high 
mountain, the great contrast between the natural productions of 
the torrid zone, and the summit of the Nevado, covered with 
eternal snow, the villages and h&ciendas with cultivated districts 
around, give it a luxuriance of natural beauty and an appearance 
of industry which are wanting in mauy of the finer parts of the 
Mexican isthmus. • 

" We left Toluca early in the morning of the 25 th of March, in* 
tending to ascend the Nevado (or snowy mouotain) the same day, and, 
after a short ride through a rich, well cultivated country, arrived at the 
Hacienda la Huerta. Here I was advised not to make the attempt that 
day, as only a short stay on the Nevado was possible, and the ascent and 
descent required a whole day ; I therefore resolved to employ the rest of 
the day in examining the formations spread round the foot, and accurately 
to observe the height of the mercury in the barometer at La Huerta, and 
ta repeat it on the two following days. By this I obtained a mean of 
21,637 inches English, the teasneratare of the otmotphere being ld.a^, 
and that of the mercury 14^ ot the centigrade thermometer, by whieh 
the elevation of the Hacienda above the level of the sea appears to he 
8993 Rheinland feet. At this elevation, hariey and maize thrive here 
very wdll, and the Copulma cherry was in full blossom. * * • e The 
country in the neighbourhood of La Huerta is extremely picturesque t 
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it lies la a well cnbi^ftled pliuii# in .wbich ibcra.^re many toiaU f«niis 
and viilages. . In ilh^ back-grouiif) nit iioely wood^ roouiitaios e^- 
teudiRi^ to the «Bowy neginitt^ but ibe OQuntiyoDiA in Mexko lives io a 
miserable manner eveo ia tbe mo^t fertile pai:ts, and tbe traveller mast 
be very aipderate in* Lis demands far coo.venieDC« and provisions. La 
Hiiertahod been oepreienled to- me at a great estate, so that I selected 
tbe usual precaittioii o£ bririging bread and rice with uie, especial^ as I 
had no objection at timpf to a.genniae Mexican; i^epast^ which t con* 
eluded i should certainly find at La Huerta*" 

' The author, however/ found nothing, and \ras obliged to send 
a serv^t two Jqagues to pujrclyase provisions. 

" Th^ Nevado, or vdleano, of Tolaca> lies aecordhig to Hoasboldt in 
19" ir S3" north latitude, and lOP 45' 38" longitude west of Paris, 
and 27ieagii)es 96utfa-eost of TUlpujaboa. ' I found Us elevation abore 
the level of the sea to be 15,963 English feet. 

' '< Mkiij travellers who Intend io ascend the Nevado take a giride at 
Toluea; these, hoii'etfery are hot so well acquainted with tbe way as the 
Indiahs about La Huerta^ and it is therefore better to take a guide from 
this last place. 

'^ On the fcflowtng morning accompanied by a guide on horseback 
and another on foot, we set out at four o^clock, to ascend the Nevado. 
At fir^t, tbe ascent was gentle towards the south over culthrated land, 
bul the cultivation ceased half a league from La Iluerta. A fine wood 
of firs covered the licclivity, on whicb we continued gently to ascend. 
We soon came to one of the many valievs, which extend north and 
east from the higher mountain, like radii mmi a centre. Tbe cold was 
the more unpleasant till a shoH time after vun-rise, as we had, am tbe 
preceding day, very sensibly felt the beat on the plateau of Lerma. 
About a league and a half from LaHuerta, on the way to the Rancho 
la Ordefia, 1 first saw trachyte-porphyry, of a grey cofeur. About 
eiglit o'clock we reached the Rancbo la Ordena, a small but belong- 
ing to a herdsman, 1 1,532 feet (Rheinland) above the level of tbe sea, 
three leagues south of La Huerta, the last hum Ai habitation that yon 
meet with on the way to the Nevado, in a region which in 45* of 
latitude is far above the line of eternal snow. The barometer was iiere 
at eight a. m. at 19,7-34 English inches, the temperature of the air 
being 8.33, and that of the mercury 9.44 degrees of tbe centigrade 
thermometer. Half a league before we reached the Rancbo, tbe way 
hecame much more steep than at tbe beginning, and waa still moae so 
after we had passed it. Gar cattle were much affected by tbe rarefied 
atmosphere, but the vegetation was still luxiiriaat. Tbe pine attained 
here as great a height as I ever saw it with us. ^ 

Thus we ascended, in a soatherly direction, for a lei^ae and a half, 
over tracbyte^porphyry, till suddenly the trees ceased, and the aommit 
of the Nevado (its north side) covered with perpetual snow, appeared 
rising into the skies. Only a few atepa further on, we were obliged to 
alight and ascend the summit on foot» our cattle being too moch ex* 
bftusted by ascending at this elevation > only a few tufts of grass, with 
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a very narrow crumpled leaf, appeared scattered between the boulders of 
iTachyte-porpbyry .• • • ♦ At the place where we left our cattle, imme- 
diately above the line where tl)c growth of the trees ceases on the north 
side, and immediately under the snow line, we were 4569 (Rheiniand) feet 
above Tolnca^ and 13,004 feet above the sea. The snow-line on the 
Nevado is however not constant. It is said to be in general at the 
lowest in January, and at the highest in September and October^ so that 
-in those two months the snow nearly disappears. But when we were 
there we found an exception to the rule— the snow which had fallen u 
week before having brought the snow-line lower than it had been in 
January, when I was at 1 olucai 

*^ So far our way had ascended, at first under an angle of 4"* to 6"* and 
afterwards from 9** to 1 1% but here the mountain suddenly rose at an 
angle of SO' to 32*', and we soon reached the snow, which was in many 
places two feet deep. The ascent of the steep mountain in the snow, 
and the extremely rarefied atmosphere, was excessively fatiguing. Even 
in the first quarte^of an bonr I could scarcely proceed 140 or 150 steps 
without stopping. Our guide fared no better^ and my travelling com- 
panion still worse. We were obliged to rest every four or ^^^ minutes 
to talie breath. The difficulty of breathing, and consequently of as- 
•eending, increased, and I could scarcely go sixty steps without stopping. 
It was rather cold, and we could hardly avoid falling asleep whenever 
.we stopped; but though very weary our wish to reach the summit im- 
pelled us to go on. 

'* But how shall I express my surprise and my joy, when afler so 
many exertions, and ascending for two good hours in the snow, I suddenly 
saw the crater, of the extinct volcano before me ! * f * f Another 
step from the point where we ascended, the edge of the crater would 
have sufficed to precipitate us into it. We were at an elevation of 6 1 9 1 
feet above Toluca, and 14,636 above the sea, but had not yet reached 
the highest point of the edge of the crater. Close to us, rocks were 
piled upon rocks, which I could not ascend from this point without 
danger, as a false 'step might have precipitated roe into the crater, or 
caused me to fall on me outside, which was equally steep. The two 
rocks called Los FraiUs, (the monks), form here the highest point, 
which is 14,818 Rheiniand £bet above the level of the sea." 

The author here gives a descriptioii of the crater, with a cop- 
per-plate, from which we extract the following particulars. 

" Two low ridges within the crater, divide it into two unequal parts, in 
each of which there is a small basin full of water; that on the north is the 
largeat. To judse by the sand which they deposit, the elevation of the 
surface appears often to change, I found it to be 4999 feet above Toluca ; 
1374 feet below the highest point of the edge of the crater, a depth which, 
in conjunction with the width of the crater, leaves us Co form a judgment 
of the violence and extent of the former eruptions of this volcano. 
This difference of elevation appears to have been much greater in 
ibrmer times, for at present it evidently decreases every day. The fre- 
quent fidling and melting of the snow, the very rapid and great changes 
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of (te iMBpetttivrn the it)f rcttor of ihi thftrnloinMer vtoi rising fron 
ib« fV^29j>g poinl to iOP, ftnd falling aa quickij wilbm tweniy-four 
hours,, niuftt cause a gr^ai decoQipoaitlon of the lock oa the 'edge of the 
crater. The rim of ttie two basins,, aai well as a great part of the walls 
of the crater^ which . for the most part rise under an angle of 35"? to 
40^ are covered with large and small blocks of porphyry, which, falUog 
from above continually, raise the edge of the basins, A noise like 
thunder, wbile we were in the erater, drew our attention to this circum- 
stance. Large blocks of porphyry broke Off from the edge of the 
crater, and tolled down with a tremendous erasb. Unfortunately I had 
no means to measure the deplii of the basins ; I am, however, inclined 
to bcHeve, that the water filb same old opwoga in die erateri and that 
the depih saust be conatderable. On thi»oGcastoft I esked mysdl^ does 
thif water, at the height of nearly 13,500 feet above the level of tbe 
sea, come only from the melting snow, or are the basins fed by uprings 
below them? At all events, the sources from which they are fea must 
be considerable, because the evaporation muftt certainly be very great, 
the height of the barometer being only lS,39ie English inches. Tlie 
first ^estion must be partly answered in the affirmative ; but I could 
not answer the second in the negittive, for, 6tt goittg refund the larger 
basipt I freouently o4)served thaib the reeeding water had dofXtetted 
J>eautif»l y eltow earthy sulphue on the porphyry bouldere. This -eonld 
aiirely aot have come from the melted snowf partly beeause n^ eulphiir 
could be found in the trachyte of tbe edge of the crater, and because at 
a greater distance from tbe basin no sulphur was deposited, which must 
have been the case if the snow-water brought it to tbe baain« la then 
the second question to be answered in the affirmative ? The water in 
the basin has no peculiar taste. 

*< We had found it easy to descend from the edge of the crater to 
the basin. A slip in the loose sand on the steep descent often brought 
us several steps forward, not without dantfer indeed, because, with the 
sand, large blocks of stone frequently twed down, which we avoided 
by slipping quickly on one aide. It look us hardly a quarter of an 
•hour to desoesd into the crateii but it cost us full two houni* hard 
labour to ascend again to tlie edge ; for, as we atsf^ped lbrwatd,.we oAen 
slipped two or three steps backward) and it was not till after a long 
search that we found a part where the footing was rather firmer. 
About four o'clock we got back to our horses, and long after dark we 
reached the Hacienda la Huerta,*' 

Some days' holidays atill remaining, M. Burkart resolved to pay 

a visit to the warm baths of Hocotitlan, near latlahuaca, and as 

these are celebrated and frequented for their salutary qualities^ he 

imagined that be should, find there some acqommodatioo, if it 

were but in a Mexican ino. Hie did not indeed look for the con- 

, veniencea of a European watering-piece, splendid taverns, a good 

table, theatre* &c, &c ; but he thoughtthat be should find at least 

. a clean inn, and an ordinary, aucb as are met with in many parts of 

< Mexico, But of the celebrated wateriDg-pleoe, not % traco was 
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to be ibiibd eitottpt the wiu-Mipriogs*. Only OBCiWreldwil Ittdkm 
hilt, wbich «carcel;f afibrded proieclion againat wind and weather^ 
was near the Springs. l%e Indians, to whom it belonged, were 
gone t6 church in the next village, without thinking it necessarj 
even to shut the door, not because they trusted the honesty of 
their neighbours, but because they possessed nothing that was 
worth stealing. Luckily tbo travellers had. brought some pro* 
visions, having taken warning by former expflrience, and some 
poultry running about, the servant caught a turkey, and soon^^et 
It ta boil over the fire. The first person that appeared was. an 
old woman, who was not surprised that the travellers had taken 
possession of the hut and put up their beds, but inniediaiely 
missed her turkey, and began to <iry out, ''Where is my turkeyl 
where is my turkey?" The servant endeavoured to satisfy her by 
showing her the pot in which the turkey was boiling, and pro- 
mising her payment; but she was not quiet till she bad received 
three piastres, more than double the usual price, and a glass of 
brandy into the bargain. The water in these springs smells Uke 
that of the springs at Aix la Cbapelle. It iisues from the spring 
in pretty considerable quantities, and its temperature was 4^^^ of 
die centigrade therniofneter,->~the tempemtuiw of the. air being 
14^» Having bathed seven) times in these springs^ the traVeilers 
returned to TlalpUjahua. 

In December, 1826, an opportunity offered to visit the dis-^ 
trict of Huetamo, on the Wl bank of the river Lad Balsas, 
near the South Sea. M^ Burkart eagerly seized the occasion 
to visit a part of the country which few modern travellers have 
seen, and set out^ in company with Captain Beaufoy,. who was 
at that time aUo in the service of the Tlalpiiyahua mining.com- 
paD>;« As the joumeyi thither and back would occupy five 
weeka, they took care to hire some very strong hotrses^nd mules, 
and trustworthy servants. They were besides provided with 
various instruments, arms. Sec. On this journey the road lay 
through Angangco, Valladolid^ Patztuaro, and by the volcano of 
Jorullo to Cutio. The author describes with great minuteness 
the geological features of the whole country. Near St. Raphael, 
they came to a very mountainous country covered with (hick 
forests of firs, some of which are from 1 W to 130 feet high, and 
firom three to four feet in diameter. There are numbers of deer 
and of wild turkeys in this wood, but it is very difficult to get 
wilbm guh^hot of thettu Th^ road continued to at^e^nd for 
aeveMl hours, and at the distance of two leagues and a half north 
of Angangeo, atlained an elevntlon of 10,463 feet, where the cold 
in the shade of the trees was very keen. 

Angangeo is about seven leagues from Tlalpujahua, in 19^ SlK 
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3(/^ NXat. atod !•(/ 3'' W^Long. from Mexidd. It has about 2000 
inhabitants, is irregularly built, like most of ^ the mining towps in 
the country, but contains several gooid buildihgsj which bear tes- 
timony to its former prosperity. Being 8,520 feet above the level 
of the sea, the climate is ralhe^severe, and alwayy datnp, in. con- 
sequence of the high mountains and the forest, so t^atyou seldom 
perceive that you are in the torrid zone, and freqacntly feel the 
want of a warm room^ for which no provision is made. 

*' On Christinas- day we were at Uuetamo, wbich, being only 1 132 
feet above the level ot the sei^ is iji the Tierra Calieate. I found it in- 
tolerably hot, which was not the case with the natives, who were glad 
to be able to wear a light jacket^ aind assured me that in the evening 
they were obliged to put on a cloak, as a defence againi&tthe cool evening 
air. On the second Christmas holiday It was inarket-dav, and a great 
number of people was assensbled. The majority had rather dark com- 
plexions, and Wete df a very robust makei; Ibeir di^ss was extremely 
simple, «nd most of them xrtte armed with a short si^ire, by the ote of 
wfaich they became in the revolntioDary waiv under 0iiemio, vety for- 
siidfible to the Spanish .troops i (ui^ beiiig f^asily provoked to anger, tfaey 
too {teqnantly have reooune. to ^his we^i^ ia. Ih^ private quarrels. In 
general they are very ooutented, accufitpmpd to possess only the most in- 
dispensable <ipecesWiri^9 of life* A great many of them have white spots 
on their dark brown s^in j this is a cutaneous disease, which is said to be 
hereditary. These spotted men are there generally known by the name* 
ofpintds, 

**To the evenm^'I went' to a btoll, and was not a Kttle surprised, iu a 
teaiperature which k^t me hi a cotistanV pevvpinrtioti without moving, 
to see the people dance asf nlmUy as in a cold dUnate. I foand in 
Huetamo the dMervatioo I bad before mad« ooDirmed> that ^e in- 
habitants of the hot patta of Mexico are always disp0sed Co cheerful- 
ne^, and do not readily neg^^t an opportunity of forgetting the cares of 
life in. the enjpymeifit of social pleasure* They danced at this ball a sort 
of country dance (the couple who danced singing at the same time), the 
favourite Bolero, and the Fandango. The costume at Ifuetamo ietains 
its ancient simpficity ; foi^eign fasoiohs and manners seemed not to bave 
penetrated tp this remote district. The ladies were all in white or cot- 
ton dresses, without any head-dress; the gentlemen in short jackets of a 
light stuff. Before tife dancitig b^ao, 9Quit of the' younger kdies simg 
to the guitar, while another part of the. company mnosed themsdves in 
convofsatidn and amokhig.. When the danoing began> and the dancers 
and the eU^r ladles remained iu the room^ the gentlemen gradually 
hastened to th^ card*table/' . 

Huetamo being within about thrfce days^ jouniey of the South 
Sea, our travellers wished mudh to continue their estcursion so 
far. The road is stated to be over high motintains, through a 
country wholly destitute of inhabitants, where the travellers must 
depend entirely on their own resources. Considering that their 
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horses and inulfs ha^ ^F^^^y: mfferedr^miid^, apd had a^ long 
^urney to rptura bjr the volcano of Jorullo and Valladolid.to 
Tlalpujfll;^a^ M» Bwk^jft resolved to. defer hU visit tp. the stores 
of the (Dceao till another opportunity; and, liavi^ig r^a^ted two 
days at Huetamo,,proceeded on hb journey^ Three leagu^es south 
of Huetamo they arrived at X^as BaTsas» one of t|ie inpst consider- 
able of the lyiexican rivers> also , cjalled iiacatula* after the place 
where it falls into the Southern Oceai^. 

^ The sienite and granite formations on the south side of the 
river Las Balsas appear to be rich it metallic strata, very few of 
which are generaHy known or worked. The country in which 
these beds are found is, however, but little calculated for mining 
operations^ on account of its very small elevation abo^ve the level 
of the sea in the torrid zoue^ and the extremely scanty popula- 
tion. This tract, was the less ii^eresting to Sp^m^ a? the .metals 
in question are base metals, whereas the attention o/ the Spanish 
government w«Sl diretsted . nK>i5e to the obtaining of precious 
metals, and earichiiig individuals, than- to the prosperity cf its 
colonies; fdr which reason n seemed more advantageous' to Spain 
to send the base metah irom it» European states to the Ame- 
rican colonies, than to obtafift l^em on the spot, though the 
country abounds with them. To the south of Xas Balsas many 
pieces of magnetic ironstone^ scattered about, indicated the ex- 
istence of a bed of that mineral. This iron ore is very rich and 
of good quali^y^SQ that even tbe.smitlis in thei vicinity^ with^thelr 
miserable apparatus^. areyet able to work.it «p» tbovgh.of course 
the iron ivhidi thby;pcoduce.is o£bad.quality« it.see«na'fltsaoge 
that a eoimtrywliioh possesses in many pbces vicb sttata^of ir<^ti 
ore sbouM ttkke no me of ^hem^aiid send to a remote part of 
the gibbe fot the great qMntlty df iron ithleh it Requires. The 
obstacles, fcowever, ate ttihnerousr, aind the first Expense ^x6eeds 
the ability of private persbns. ' ' ' 

The Ertgtish ITnited Mexican Company has attempted to 
manufacture iron in Mexico itself. It expended large sums for 
several years together, I^ tbe^eigbbourl^ood of X>urango . in 
establishing a; Xorgei, and. proceeded ^o far as to smelt iihe- inoQ. 
The first > attefapts, howeivery were not so favouraUe. as was es> 
peeled; -the 'comfiany timiled its ftxpenditure; the work* ws(»«U8«- 
pended for at tittve, and Aw iron produced by it bad not betome 
an article of commerce when M. Burkart had left Meidco.' Mr. 
Frederick von Qerol^ now .PrnssiaaConsuUGei^ieval iuMepdco, 
has been more ^ostunate;. he has founded a company in AJexicOy 
to work an \roh,p)in($ at. the foot of Mount .Poppcatepetal, and 
the result has proved that itis. poft$ible tp produce. in M/exico, 
notwithstanding the Jiigh . rate Oif w^gea, as good ifon as that 
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of Biscay, &t ntacfa lower i^cei diaii it em bcf obcaiDted from 
Europe. 

Since Baron von Humboldt visited the volcano of JoruUo and 
gave to the World his obaerv^tiona made upon the spoti nothing 
further has been published respecting that volcano. It should 
seem that his ample description might render any further observa- 
tions superfluous, but twenty-four years have elapsed since his 
vi^it, and^ t^e eruptions having totally ceased, the immediate 
vicinity of the volcano has undergone such a change, that it can 
scarcely be recognized from his description* The hot springs were 
at a temperature of 38% that of the air being 50% On comparing 
this obsentetion with that of Von Humbddt on the warmth of 
these springs, there appears adiflGsrencd of 22.7% whence we most 
infer a diminution of the temperature of the water. The ele- 
vated ground was covered, when M. von Humboldt visited it, 
with thousands of little cones (homitos), which showed a very 
high temperature, and emitted aqueous vapours. In consequence 
of the heavy rains peculiar to this zone and the daily spreading 
of the vegetation, a great part of those homitos has entirely dis- 
appeared, and the form of another part is much changed. Very 
few of these cones are of a higher temperature than the air, and 
scarcely any emit aqueous vapours. 

" The town of Patzcnaro lies on the eastern bank of the lake of the 
same name, half a league to the SSB. of it, built tipon black porous 
lava, at the elevation or 6689 feet above the level of the sea. The lake, 
which Is twelve leagues in circumference and five in its greatest breadth, 
aflbfds an unexpected and magtifficent prospect^ at this elevation of the 
Mexican plateau, by the great body of water and the beautiful environs, 
it is almost entirely stirrounded by lofty momitains^ the summits of which 
are covered with fine forests, and the foot Is well cultivated. Several 
islands, on which are little Indian villages, rise firom the surface of the 
lake, which appears quite dark in the shadow of the mountains. Black 
and grey volcanic rocks of a basaltic nature form the islands and banks 
of this lake, at the north of the villasre of Tzinzonzan, formerly the 
capital of the Indian kingdom of Mechoacan, four leagues from Pktz- 
cuaro. 

** Valladolid, the capital of the state of Mechoacan, is visible at a great 
distance ; and the road runs for fall two leagues through a desert, swampy 
plain, before you reach it. Our companion sent, 1^ General Fifosota, 
Insisted on receiving us In his house during our stay at Valladolid. 
Here then, after a journey of nearly five weeks, we had once moi:e tfie 
pleasure of having a bedchamber, and each of us a separate one. I was 
very glad to go to bed in a clean room, after having so long passed the nights 
in the open air or in wnetched reed huts. Valkdolid is a tegular, well- 
built city, with broad streets, crossing each other at right angles, and 
has a population of 12,000 iohahitants. It is the seat of government of 
the state of Mechoacan, and the see of a bishop. It possesses nothing 
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remaikftble, except Its handsome oRthedral and an aqtiedoct supported by 
lofty arches." 

We will now give the author's aceount of 001116 reuiafksble 
ruiiia of Indian buildings^ wbicb^ wotwithvtanding Hs length, will, 
we doubt not, be very acceptable to oor readers. 

•* Two leagues tp the north of VilU Nueva, t>ve|ve leagqes S.S.W. of 
Zacatecas^ and scarcely a league from the farm La Qaemada^ there are 
very extensive ruins of ancient Indian buildinssi which are there known 
by the name of ^ los Edificios/ I paid sevjcral visits to these ruins, whicbi 
according to all appearance^ date their origin from a period long, very 
long^ before the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards. As ramaina ojf 
this kind are extremely rave in the northern part of Mcxko^ they 
attracted all my attentbn. On one^of my visits,! waa acoowpapied by 
Mr* de Berghes and A(r.'Birkb^> and wa fiucoee4ad in 9 f^bort time 10 
taking a ground p^av of the fiiins, /9f wbi^h M. 6^ Beygh^ ipad^ a 
drawiQ^^ mi also a view of ^)fe ruins. I sent asket^ch of this plai^ with 
a description of the buildings, in the yea^r 1830, to the late Professor 
Niehubr, who felt sp much interested In the subject, that he intended to 
publish these drawings with som^s observations of his own. Unfortu- 
nately, this excellent man was carried off by a premature death, and bis 
remarks have not been printed. The ' Edificios' are on the side of a steap 
bill> the ndghboariog plain would have beew a much nore oaDteoicQl 
situation for so extensive a settleaoent, but tbe fovndcn steni to have 
bad in view rather the defaiufa of their eptablisbmeot than the oonve* 
nience of its situa^oo. Some of the principal buildings fre on die Sf E« 
foot, but most of them aae on the eastern t^nacerlike declivity/ Ita 
l^ld rocky apmoiit i« now ador»sd with a crdss, and rises pretty high 
above tbe ruins, which extend to the northern ratber depressed top of 
the mowatain. 

'' On i9y $ffsi visi^ t9 &]ificios, I was atruck with the building on the 
south aide of the niouptaio, which, as I afterwards found, is the largest 
of aU* It i« bailt on a tarrace-lika /elevation projecting on the soutii- 
westi ao4 stands at piesept qaiti^ isolated, bnt seems to have been for- 
marly iconoc^ted with /some other buildings towards the west. The 
lisBgUk gf this building is fipm msI to w«st, and it consists of only two 
diviaiona. That on Ah« east U surrounded by a wall in a good state of 
preservatkm, eight feet thick, and eighteen feet high, which is interrunted 
01^ by a sing^ opmng^on the west side ^ this is tbe entranoe whi^ 
joins the eastern with the western division. This eastern division ia 
)>88 feet loiHS <^ ^^^ ^^' T^^^ ^^ in i^ eleven pillars in very 
good preservation, which atand ai tha distance of tweoty-thre^ feel 
^m ihe long side, and ninetcien and a half feet from the short side of 
tbi apartment ^ they ace placed »t equal inUrvals, so that three are 
on each of tbe short sides, four on the western or entrance side, and 
' four on the opposite side. The pillars are perfectly round, eighteen 
feet high, and seventeen feet in circumference ; they have neither base 
nor cajpitalf and apnear U> have ibrmerly supppvted a roof, which ran 
round the inner wall, leaving the middle space free. There is, how- 
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ever, no trace of any such roof to be seen^ the pilters stand ^it^ de- 
tUched, and in the whole interior grows high grass, which tf$!t horses 
enjoyed while we were examining the buildings. The westcfp Apart- 
ment is much larger; it is 281 feet long, atid 194 feet #kle; \h length 
being from east to west, and its breadth from north to south, eon'ti^i^ tt> 
Uie other apartments This western ditisfon seems to faihre been Kke- 
wise surrounded by a wall eight feet th^ck and eighteen high, wbiiih 
has not resisted the ravages of time so well as the first, bnt has fUlen 
down in many places 5 and it may, perfasrps, ha^ been polled down to] 
make fences for the neighbouring fields. Thfs apartment is dee(>etied 
in the middle, so that all round there is a kind of terrace nineteeb or 
twenty feet broad, and in the nriddle a basin four or five feet deep, svr- 
ronnded with a stone wall, and, in the centre of each- of the four sides, a 
broad fliglit of steps descending into the basin. All round the terrace, 
and near the edge of the basin, there is a channel^ of drain, scarcely it 
foot wide and deep, which is likewise Kned with stone ^nd covered wSh 
shiba; it ^aa probably intended to carry off the rainwater that came 
down from the moootain to the building, to keep it from the waif, and 
convey it to the other side of the building next to the plain. Some' 
might, perhaps, be inclined to believe that it was intended to fill the 
basin with water, and not to carry it off. I do not think tliis trrobi^ble, 
beeanse the basid is not walled in so as tor be* calculated to hold Water, 
and because' most of the buHdhigs, which have similar basins, Are sittiated 
at such an elevation that it was not very possible to conduct water to 
them. On the east side of this basin, on the edge of the terrace, ther^ fs'one 
more pillar of the same sne and height as the others; th6ogh there is no 
trace of any mofe sncb pillai^ on the terrace, I am not indisposed fc^ 
believe that several stood on this, peiiiaps on all four side*s of the t>astn; 
and served to support a rdof which ran round the basin. Many Tories 
have been removed iirom los EdificiOs to make fences for the fields, arnd, 
periwps, those of the vanished pillars have been used for that purpdse. ' 

" In the middle of the bastn there was a smaH pyramid, (whrcfa 
is now only a heap of rubbish,) Irke those which we shall presently 
have to desotibe in other bulldivigs ; and Of which there is ont^'iti 
good preservation to she west of this great buildi«{g* ^he wbdle, ^he' 
walls as well as the pHI«r« and pyramid, is composed of not v^sry favge, 
unhewn stones. The tnvchyte* porphyry, which sepahit^ inlo'lfMn 
plates, furnished admirable materials for s«ich «l building; th^Mones 
seem* faoweverv not to have been obtained from the Cerro de los Etfifido^, 
but from the opposite valley; A mtsture ef Uaok eafHi^dry grass;; Hlld 
roots, served as cement, and to fill up the vacancies between the un^en' 
stones. On the outer side of the buildings, the cement has tbeen waslfM 
away by the rains, and at first sight you think the walls are builtwithettt 
cement; Ihey excite admiratioB for the oatieoce and care with' which 
such innumerable small stones have been ntted Sogeifaer ; the piMMr ate 
particuhu'ly welUbuilt, of which their perfect preservation fbr so long a 
period, notwithstanding the rude materials of which they are Composed, 
affords the best proof. 

*' From this buUding you ascend towards the north-west, partly by 
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natural, imrUj by^rfificia}^ ten;ac&r]ik^ elov^|iGOji,/q«m|K>9ed'Df'.ioDu- 
merable ^abs of pcu-pbyry^ tpt&j9^nd<jumt^r..biilUdm Jt.iiea coa*. 
siderably higbef aiKiTe t^ p^ a,,(wafi<^ pYdO^cting loi«^ard$. tl|e 

south. . This wxymn^ likewise conM;st5,of two ap^trtmei)!^ <Hift of wbich 
bas a basion Uk^ (ba^ ii> tb^ firsltbuildim ji jn.ibc^ odier there ta^no aign 
of a pillan thou|^> from it& aiz^, it woi^ld ba m^ne difficult Ur; roof over, 
ibau the £rst buUding, Us yosilioa, i^ at eight aogfea £o .th& > &at ;buiid« 
ing^its length being f;:opi uofith to^soutb; lh$ kngth, of .the^baain i& 
from west to ea3t, paiatlel to that of the firat buildiug^ Th^^Jbagth of. 
the other apartmeat is from, north, to isouth^ . 

'' In this basio there are jtwo troneated pyrao^idsy which are much 
dilapidated; the smaUer^in the^niddle of the ba&iq, appoani to have 
been scarcely six feet, square at tba ba^e* apdt Jbhe. same in beigbt j . pre- 
cisely to the aorth.is:the second pyramiclji on the tiernice« * It* Is about 
thirty feet sq^are at. the, }m^g and the same in height, ..The nudeua 
seenu to have consisted. of a.^aratlelepipi^on of .amaU i^at. stonea^ round 
which walls iu the for^ of ataira were buill*, and the.atapa weroLtheu fiUed 
up so as to give the pyramid a smoptb face. On tli« side^of tbis odifioe are 
tbe ruuis of other smaller buildingOj .foraging a labyriuib (^amall irregular 
chambers, ail in the same rud^ styla 93 the fir^t biitilding; , No trace of 
a roof is any where to bfi found. ... 

'' To the east of the.seyi^o^grieat buiUing, and rather lower» there are 
large terraces of masonry compoaed of ,pQr|)li^9y apMt into .alaba; only 
two ways lead down from tbei^ 4(enra«efb ^iag in roada/VBhiGk extend 
beyond Edtficios. Que <)f these Doadsrdiaai^peBrS' before tt» xeaches the 
stream ; the other crossc^a the stream: aud a^^i^eara agwDJoti tlie other 
side ; it leads to the eminence which bounds the vaUef*.on Ihis side^ 
where a great heap of stones indicates tbataipyramidfotimerly stebd^ amd 
euds oo tbe Cerro CttisiUo.< These rQ(idaiare<aUiaigbt<«a'a liae^tfairteen 
or fourteen feet wide, au^ paved*. A^tbitd troadiseenis jtoiuaeled'to the 
farm of la Quemada, but it ia n#4. n(Kir ^q^viaible as utile SBMldle oae. 
Nearly to the west of the priocipal buUcUug there is a eikuiar spoti^om 
which several such roads- iasue« [IniNf..Bitiiiart*sp)Bfiithev4«re.'ten, 
resembling the redii oi, a oirckv} Some, of ihemma^tstiUbe'ihaaed for 
into the plain. The wOflt o0naide$ableof. tbesa^ mlui ahnosl? a fleag^e to 
the south-west, and in ^le opposite, directioui at farea altemodntaina; 
another runs west and east* towards > the: priutfipal building..^ )TfaeseTOada 
are raised a little above Ae plaiu, and Ana.paved with roughs atones f so 
that it aeema aa M the plaint wbiebi JbS aowt qmte.dry^ wtaa ^Bnnerly 
swampy, or, perbapa^ poiveifed with. .watery iaxiyf^c^n aearocdy^ inaagine 
th^t the baraooted Indiaas would bave ithoaetfi.siich a/jbftrdjiiatethd for 
their ordinary patha^ Of| are those.paVedreedsthftatreetaofai large town, 
aloKig which tbe dwellings of the pe(mle atocnl) * Of)tbe8e latter no ruina 
cao be aeen,but then wepiuiuot well believe.tbatiihe^hulsof abe poorer 
class weze built of atone« and abk^ao long- lo defy lflie>r»tflgeft(of time. 
At tbe place where tbe finsA^menlioned toad: tuns* fcotniheierfaoe near 
the building to tbe eaat aide of the vaU^i. there is the krgtat pyramid 
that I aaw at Edificios. It is fifly-four feet aquare ati tfarbaae, and tbe 
same ia height; it ia truneated^ Ithe all the otbera, and built of small 
stones^ 
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' '* To- kfae north of tbe second baiUing is « smaller* of Ihe snme kind 
as tbe others^ also contumng two pyranwls^ and tnp main roads nrn 
from rt, round the mountatn ; they are from twenty to twcnty*fire feet 
broad, and bottnded hy steep precipioes. On the west side of this, 
mountain lie several smaller edifices, which oo that side are quite in- 
accessible from below» there being only one approach to them lefit» with 
partly nataral, partly artificial terraces, on which they are erected. The 
top of the mountain above this terrace is extremely rocky, bare, and 
without any more buildings. Towards the north-west, this terrace is 
connected only bv a narrow ridse with the two iMnrtheni tops. Steep 
rocks bound the little plateau of tbe most easterly of those two moon* 
tains, and where an access was possible it was blocked up by high walls. 
At the south-east end of this ridge, where it joins the principal moun- 
tain, los Edificios^ there is a basm formed by a thick wall, to the bottom 
of which, as in all tbe other buildings, there is a descent by four ftight^ 
of steps, and in the middle of it a small pyramid. Towards the north- 
west, the passage from this building to toe ridge of i^cks is guarded by 
a strong wall, a narrow opening in which allows only a few persons to 
pass at fi time. At the north-west end of this ridge the access is still 
Detter defended' by two far projecting terrnces, which advance so far on 
each side that a. few men would be able to defend the only two ap- 
proaches from below to this. point." 

The remainder of the description (about half a page) of this 
fortified position, which is every wb^re defended by strong walls^ 
cannot well be understood without the plan; to which there are 
many references, 

*< All tfaftse wiils are pf the same material, aad eiteeated in the saiae 
manner aa tbe bnildiog first mentioned* . 

. '< X did not find here either tbe usual weapons and utensils of the 
Indians, made of obsidian and burnt clay, which are so frequent in the 
vicinity of Mexico, nor any wrought stone which might have afforded 
some further indication relative to the mechanical skill of the founders 
of Edificios. ' The only thing that I saw, which aothorisea at to conjec- 
ture that the inhabitants of Edificios pMsessed tools, with the aid of 
which they Wens able to fashion stone^ ia a large slab> t«relveor4bi«faeli 
leet in diameter and three feet thick, on whiah the outlioet oi a foot 
and a hand are carved. This atone lies on the oatt aidaof themooatain, 
near to the road which leads to tbe Rancho Tuitan. 

" 1 do not think it at all probable that tbe ruins I bafe jost datcribed 
should alone have formed a town, and been the habitations of poor 
Indians. It is evident from the construction of the buildings, and ma- 
terials employed, that the arts must have been in a very low state, and 
then we shall scarcely be able to imagine, that a still rude people would 
have felt the necessity of erecting such fau^e edifices for its domestic 
use. And why, too, shoald the poor Indian, who mast have bad to 
cultivate the groUud for his subsistence, have fixed his abode on thete 
bare mountadas, when the neighbouring pkdoa ofeved Imn hr more 
eligible situations ? These considerations induce me to believe that the 
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bdldiDgs situated on the moantains were either destined for the use of 
the chief and the priests, and used at the same time as puUio temples, 
or Uiat they v^ere devoted to reKgious fmrpoaca only* Clavigero Chinks 
that theae are the roina of ChiconcBtoc, where the Mexicans, after 
parting fioBA six other tribca who were emigniting with tbemt remained 
for nine years, before they proceeded any farther towards the south. 
It does not, however, appear to me to be likely, ^at a wandering tribe 
should have erected sudi ^Ktensive edifices, have accamalated such 
masaes of stone, and made such great roads. I could not find in the 
coohtry itself a single credible tradition respecting the founders of 
these edifices, or their subsequent occupants, but there is no want of 
fables of treasures said to be hidden under the rains." 

We have given entjre this long account of these remarkable 
buildings, which, as far as we know, will be, if not wholly, yet in 
a great measure^ new to our readers. We have refrained from 
entering into any speculations respecting the founders, or the 
original destination of them, as we are not in possession of a suf- 
ficient number of facts even to build a probable conjecture upon^ 
and we should in the end have only indulged our fancy^ without 
throwing any light on a subject at present so obscure. We shall 
now make some further miscellaneous extracts, begging the 
reader, however, to bear in mind that, if we take little notice of 
the geological details, which are the main subject and the most 
important part of the work, it is because we find it difficult to 
extract an interesting portion, the principal descriptioa being 
illustrated by numerous elaborate geological sections, some of 
them eoloured, in eight plates. These details, independently of 
their general interest to geologists, must be peeuliaf ly valuable to 
the companies and individuals who have embarked their property 
in mining speculations in that country, M. Burkart gives a 
circumstantial account of the following mining districts: — 1st. 
Geological description of the mining district of Tla1pujahua« 
We have mentioned above the failure of the English company in 
working the mines there. 2d* Description of the mining dis* 
tricts of Chico, Real del Monte, and Pechuga. 3d« The mining 
district of Guanaxuato. 4th. The mining district of Zacatecas. 
5th. Mines of Tresnillo. 6th. Districts of RaoKM Charcas, 
Catorze, and Mazapil. In general it appears that the civil wars 
having caused the suspension of the worlur, the destruction of the 
machinery, &c., many of the mines were filled with water, and 
the diflSculty of resuming the operations was very great. The 
English companies, not anticipating the enormous outlay that 
would be reouired before they could hope for any return, con* 
traded very improvident and ruinous bargains with the owners^ 
to whom, ufter expending their funds, they were obliged to give 
up the possession of the mitieS| when, perhaps, if they had been 
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able to proceed a little longer^ Ui^j^ i^^ht. h^ye cai^ied on the 
works to advantage. Some of taes^e opines are imqiiiestionably 
still very ricb^ M« Burkart.gWea detailed tables. of the> quantity 
of gold and silver obtained in a^eriea of years from the different 
mines. Tbe value pf the silver coined in Zacatecas from 184 i to 
1833, both iilcltisive, tvas 66>85a^7€6 {MaBtres; in 188S it was 
5,37^»(XX). The value of the gold mnd silver produced from the 
mines of Guanajuato, from 17^)6 to 1833 (the aknountnp lo 1800 
being given according to Humboldt, firom 1801 to 1825 by Mr. 
Ward, and the remainder by Mr. Burkart) vras, 

Hftstres. 

In gold, at 136 piastres pef mark 9,789,416 

In silver, at 8J piastres per mark ^42,515,472 

253,304,888 

in sixty-eight years, on an average, 3,713,013 piastres per annum. 
The amount appears to have increased considerably in the last 
six years. The value of the silver obtained from the mine of 
Veta Grande, from the end of April, 1^26, when it was taken by 
the English Bolanos Mining Company, to tbe end of Apri1| 1834, 
that is, eight years, was 13,8629609 piastres, about eighteen and 
a half millions of Prussian dollars, or three millions sterling* 

In the spring of 1828, after M. Burkart had quitted tae ser* 
vice of the Tlalpujahua Mining Company, he resolved to visit 
some districts which he had not seen. ' On this journey be visited 
the hot springs in the village of San Pedro, near Queretaro. 

<' This spring is very abuDdant all the year tbrougb, and, united wiUi 
another,^ which rises .further up the valley, was probably the cause of tbe 
first cultivation of tbe valley ; fruits and culinary vegetables thrive admi- 
rably here. The sight of this wetlrcultivatf d spot afforda no little pleaflnre 
to tbe traveller, for on the dry plateau of Mexico, which produce, cHily 
here and there a solitary cactus, where tbe recent (qy, Jura Vmi^ 
stoue predominates, you mostly look in vain for clear spring wal^, or 
tbe shade of a tree, to afford protection for a few moments against the 
scorching beams of the sun^ reflected from the bare white soil* In 
Europe, where we imagine that the most magnificent vegdatioii is every 
where met with in tbe tropical countries} people have scarcely any notion 
of those bare deserts of the Mexican plateau. Xbe monld bc&iig very 
shallow, tbe ground is nearly covered, daring the . rainy .season> wUh 
grass, which, as the moisture imbibed speedily eva|)orales, winters 
as soon as the rainy season is past. Great tracts of land Ue baireu 
and uncultivated ; for, from the entire want of rivers» the rt^Hd declivity^ 
and great height of the mountiuns, and the periodical rains,, the country 
cannot be cultivated in many places pn account pf the drought. The 
destruction of the forests in many places has increased tbe barrenness of 
the soil) and it almost seems as if tbe Spanish settlers were fond o(sucb 
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deserts, for tbey seldom sofferect trees to grow bear their habitations, 
and their conatry houses are exposed and without shade on every side, 
so tbse they cannot go out by day, vdchoot immediately exposing tbcm- 
flfek^' to the scorching- rays 6f the stiir; ' 

'* Not hr from Omsaxuato are the worm springs of Aqaasbnenas and 
Gomdnjitliar 30d feet hriow Guanaxnato, or 686 1 fbet above the level of 
the aea, ti pretty abuodant sprisg of warm water issues from the breccia, 
the temperatare being 41^ aod that of the. mercury In the opeo air 23"" 
ofi the centigrade thermometer. The water is tasteless, very clear, and 
in cooling has an inconsiderable yellow deposit. In Europe, the pow- 
erful hot springs of Comanjilla, both from their medical properties, and 
the situation of the place in a fine climate, in a fertile country, and in 
the vicinity of several large towns, would certainly have led to the 
establishment of a considerable wntering-place, provided with every 
accommodation. But in Mexico the time for such establishments is not 
yet come. The proportionably scanty population is scattered over too 
wide a ^>ace, and travelling too inconvenient Car people to visit a dis- 
tant place merely for pleasure. The centigrade thermometer in the 
water of the largest spring indicated a temperature of 96", that of the 
air being 23**. 

'* Aquascatientes, a pretty populous town, is situated in the valley of 
B small river which rises at TYacotes, near Zacatecas, passes near the 
tc^d, and, joTning the stream of VfHa Nueva, flows into the Rio de 
Santiago. Aquascalieiites is in 21* 5fir SO** norlih tatitodej and df* 4' 26" 
wtstioogkiidefiDmMexicof6ii>9B feet above the Iev«l of the sea, orl212 
£bet lower thim Mexioob -IkL von Humboldt'S' mopft, and most of the 
other VMS oi Mexico that I have aeen^ place Aquascalientes in the 
state of Guadalaxarai it is' however in that of Zaoatecasi and the houn* 
dary line is to the souths between Aquascalientes and La Villita de la 
Enearnacion. ' 

''According tb the official registers, Aquascalientes had, in 1826, 
35,000 inhabitants. In which number, however, must be included, not 
only the inhabitants of the town, but those of ^e country belonging *to 
the 8<ime parisfi* who are pretty numerous. The town is of considerable 
extent, regularly bortU, and surrounded with a great number of gardens, 
thoCOtMtafitly fresh verdure of which b a real comCbrt to the eye, such a 
sfght being rare on the plateau of Mexico, where, with the exception of 
a few cactos plants and palms, vegetation seems to be dead, till the rainy 
season calls It to life again^ The facility of watering the gardens, and 
the fineness of the climate, promote the cultivation of most culinary 
vegetables and fruit, of which artichokes, figs, and grapes are remarkable 
for tbdr excellent quality. The productions of the gardens of Aquas- 
calientes are sent to considerable distances for sale 3 they are in great 
request at the market of Zacatecas, Cwenty-^five leagues distant, where 
Uiey fetch piretty high prices. 

'' During the Spanish dominion in Mexico, Aquascalientes was fre- 
quented br the landowners In the neighbourhood, a great number of 
whom had houses in the town, where they passed some time, and attended 
to the sale of their produce. The town was prosperous, but it suffered 
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during tbe r«)folutUm, ftod was nearly wUhoBt trado when I fiist aaw H 
in 1828. Many commeicial boDBCS» howaveri had already resolvtd to 
transfer to Aquaicalientaa 4ha eetablUbments which they had formed 
at San Luis Potosi, for the purpose of tnvdtng with the northern stales* 
Many tuaivhaiiU removid thilheri and this ftewa e^foyed for S9«ie years 
a brisk trade. The hofaaes that were going to decay were repaired and 
new ones built, a large bazaar established in tbe middle of the towni 
several streets payed} a nev pdilie walk laid ottt» &c. In short» every- 
thing indicated increasing pvosperiiy ; but it was of short dumtion ) thm 
was not sufficient trade for tbe tpo great number of roereantile h9asesj 
and most of tbei9 gave up tbeir establishments. The town is now 
again confined to the profits of tbe extensive agriculture of the euvironSf 
and some other minor branefaes of industry. There are numeroiis hoi 
springs in the vaUeyi and ^e place is mtteh resorted to for the beneit of 
the waters. Bui it is only to those whole health veally requires the use 
of the waters that a. viaii to Aquasealienies oan be reeommen&edi fov a 
person vvho should go Ibither for plcasuae, ia the hope ct iiadiog f^mu 
the similitude of a European watering-place» would be wofelly di«ap* 
pointed. At the baths, half a kagne ftom the towoj there is no aooom- 
modation for either those who are not or those who are well ( they musti 
therefore, live in the town, audi if they have not an acquaintance there, 
must take up their abode in one of the two maones (or inns) Which are 
both equally wretched and disgustingly filthy ) neither bed, table, ftor 
cbtflr it to be expected there $ tbe guest raurt take oare to provide all 
these beforehand. There is indeed an ordinary at Aquasealientes, which 
you do not find everywhere ( but the risiter will do well to send fior hit 
diener, for if he were to go himeelf to lake his meal aft the onHnaiy he 
might loie his appetite sooner than he intended." 

At Zacatccas M. Burkart saw the celebrated block of meteoric 
iron, mentioned by Sonnenschmidt and others. It is in the house 
of Don Angel Abille, in the Tucuba street, opposite to the inn. 
After many fruitless attempts, he succeeded, by boring, in detach- 
ing some pieces, one of which he sent to the Geological Society 
of London, otie to the Museum of the University of Bonn, «itd a 
third is in his own collection. The mass is four and a half 
(Rhein.) feet long, one foot nine hiches broad, and in the ittid<* 
die nine inches thick. The specific graTit^ M. Burkart found to 
he 7*5, 80 that the whole mass must be heavier than M. Sonnen- 
schmidt states it, he estimating it at twenty hundred weight. 

At Charcas M. Burkart saw anotlier piece of meteoric iron, 
likewise mentioned by Sonnenschmidt. lie found it at the north- 
west corner of the ohurcb, fixed in the ground, n third part being 
buried. 

" In shape it resembles a three-sided, truncated, double pyrKmid, if 
we may assume that the part buried is like that above ground. This 
latter part is two feet eight inches high -, the sides, at the base of the 
pyramid^ measure one foet six inches, and at the upper truncated end 
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one foot two iaehes* The whole taw therefore coDfteiii 3944 cubic 
inches, or one and three quarters cubic feet$ mad eonsequeiltly weigh at 
least between eight and nine hundred weight. The surface has lost its 
natural colour by constamt exposure to th^ rain and the air. On the 
snrface are many roundish holes, und a eonsidemble depr^sion on one 
side. I eould tiol escamine the texture^ nod being able with aU my efibrts 
to detadi a pieee from the mats. It is said that it was brought from 
the farm of JBI Sitio» and that some smttUer pieees of -meteoric iron have 
been subsequently found near the same place," 

M. Von Humboldti in the introdMction to his admirable work 
on New Spain* remarks how desirable it wojuM be to become 
. better acquainted with the road from Maxatlan to AUamira, and 
la deterraioe the geographical position of the principal points on 
that-road. M. Burkart did not travel the road precisely as in* 
dicated by M. Von Humboldt ; but ih 18S9 he had the pleasure 
of being called by business to Guajicoria^ and, his road bringing 
him to the vicinity of the Southern Ocean, he did not fail to em- 
brace the opportunity of visiting San Bias. He thus had an 
opportunity to examine a section of the Cordilleras from the coast 
to Zacatecas^ rather more to the south than that from Mazfitlan 
to Sombrerete. Some years later* namely in 1834* he travelled 
from Zacatecas, by way of San Luis Potosi, to AUamira and 
Tampico, and thus completed the section of the Cordilleras of 
Mexico^ which he had begun in 1829, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic^ a little to the south of the tropic of Cancer, He has 
represented this section of the Cordillera in his eleventh plate. 

lu giving an account of the mode in which he determined the 
geographical [positions of the several poinU» M. Burkart enters 
mto long details respecting the precautions to be observed in 
making barometrical observations, and the construction of the 
instrument best adapted to that country. These observations, 
filling several pages, appear to ms to deserve the attention of 
travellers in these countries, but it is not easy to detach any ex- 
tract to suit our purpose ; we^ however, take the following as 
applicable to all hot climates. 

** I frequently saw traivellers in Mexico, who, in their barometrical 
measuiements, neglected to obierve the temperature of the column of 
mercury, and took it for gruited that, when the barometer had stood a 
quarter of an boar in the shade, the temperature of the mercury was the 
same as that of the ^mospbere. This» however, is by so means the 
case i and I have frequently remarked that, even after the expiration of 
half an hour^ the temperature of the mercury was still considerably 
higher, when the barometer had been long carried in the sun, and its 
beams had considerably increased the temperature of the mercury ; the 
wood or brass in which the glass tube is inclosed delay for a considerable 
time the restoration of the equfiUty of the temperature of the mercury 
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and of tbe atmosphere. Ini my observations, therefore, I always noted 
the temperature of the mercury." 

M. Burkart now proceeds to the account, first, of his journej 
from Zacatecas to San Bias* and then of that from Zacatecas to 
Tampico* He, however, confines himself almost exclusively to 
very minute details of the geology and mineralogy of the country, 
which he appears to have studied with great care. 

'* The plain about San Bias, being very low, is extremely swampy; for 
the sea, when the tide rises, overflows the country to a great distance, 
and, on the ebb, leaves large ponds or lakes. This town, which was for- 
merly very populous, and animated by the commerce with tbe Philippine 
islands and Asia, is now quite desolate in consequence of the cessation 
of that trade. I saw only a single ship at anchor in tbe port, and I was 
assured that months often pass without tbe arrival of a large vessel. 
After a short stay at San Bias, I went along the banks of the river San- 
tiago to tbe town of that name, and was not a little surprised at being 
able, now in the dry season, to ride through this river at the distance of 
only eight leagues from tbe place where it falls into the ocean, though, 
(with the exception of tbe Rio Bravo del Norte) it is tbe largest of tbe 
Mexican rivers, and had flowed through at least 200 leagues. This, 
however, is easily accounted for by tbe rapid fall, and the long-continued 
drought." 

On the 18th of March, 1834, M. Burkart had arranged all his 
affairs preparatory to his return to his own country, after an 
absence of more than nine years. Notwithstanding the pleasure 
with which he naturally looked forward to a meeting with his 
family, and though there was not much attraction in the desert 
barren mountains of Zacatecas, — though the political troubles and 
constant civil wars rendered it a disagreeable abode to a foreigner, 
— he could not leave it, after six years* residence, during which he 
had become acquainted with many worthy men, without much 
regret, and the account of his parting with his friends does honour 
to his feelings. 

Three weeks after leaving Zacatecas, M. Burkart arrived at 
Tampico, and was much struck with the change that had taken 
place in it. When he landed there in 1824, only a few houses 
stood on the spot, and now, in 18S4, a handsome town had been 
built. Many merchants, among whom was a great number of 
Germans, had settled there. M. Burkart was hospitably received 
by M. £. Franke, the Dutch consul, in whose house he remained 
till he had an opportunity of going to New Orleans, Then he 
went up the Mississippi to Pittsburg, crossed the country to New 
York, embarked for Liverpool, proceeded to London, and arrived 
in July on the banks of the Rhine. 

M, Burkart's two last chapters are, first, on tbe working of 
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mines in Mexico, and« second, three tables of elevations measured 
by the barometer, filling thirteen pages. The first table gives the 
elevation of about 250 places in alphabetical order ; the second, 
those of the Beciiokis from San Bias (o Tampico, which table XI. 
above^menli<yned repreaents ; and the third ther elevations of the 
mountains 4)fZacateca6f. Besides Ibegeneral road^map of Mexico, 
M* Bttrkart gives a fipi^oial mapof the district of Zacatecas from 
his own trigonom^ricai auinrey, which is further illustrated by a 
platCj with six different sections, coloured. 
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4.- Die Dichtuwgen, von Justinus Keener: neue VQlhtdndige 
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5. Oedichte, von Gustav Schwab. 2 Bande. Stuttgart und 
Tiibingen, 1828-9- 

6. I)ie Romaniische Schule, von H. Heine. Hamburg, 1836. 

Henry Hbinb has written a whole book against the modern 
Romanticists in Germany, a work- most unnecessary, as we con- 
ceive, and mo$t'superfiuous. Romance, even in its most palmy 
state, is a harmless affair; and inthis unimaginative time there is 
more danger to be feared from the want than from the excess of 
it. A man thust have very little to do who girds up his loins to 
make a formal crusade against a thing of such ephemeral and 
transitory existence ; it dies soon enough of itself, and when once 
^one, the voice of the most cunning charmer often fails to recall 
even the shadow of what it was. There is, indeed, no serious 
cau^e to Qp prebend that the fairies and gnomes, the sylphs and 
saianlanders, the dwarfs and giants^ of our poetic creed, will ever 
wax 40 rampant in our imagination as to disturb and derange the 
regnlar doings of our daily prose ; the broad day-light of modern 
Qtilitarianism is far too strong for the moon-light skirmishing of 
the wanton Pucks and tricksy elves of the olden time. And as 
for that fearful development of Christian spiritualism, which, ac- 
cording to Heine, tyrannizes, and has, for eighteen hundred years, 
tyrannized over the natural rights of the flesh, we look around 
anxiously, and seek in vain for the traces of it. Of the pious 
self-tormenting rites of Hindoo Fakirs and Christian Flagellants, 
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we have, indeed, heard, as of things that once were, or yet are 
afar off beyond the ocean ; but we have met with nothing of this 
kind particularly offensive, in the life or literatare of modern Eng- 
land, Germany, or France. The true flagellants and self-tor- 
mentors of the present day are the poets ; your Byrons and your 
Heines, who first raise devils out of their own minds, and then, 
like the man with the bottle-imp in the nielodrama, seek to get rid 
of them, by communicating their particular evil humours to the 
general public. But is this crusade against the spirit, this home- 
mission of the flesh, really seriously meant? Is Hamlet's wish 
turned into reality, and is ** this too, too solid flesh" actually in 
danger of melting into the mist and vapour of a dreamy con- 
templativeness, at the call of some British Shelley or German No- 
valis? Has human nature inverted its hereditary character, and 
is the body now in danger of being enslaved by the soul — whereas 
formerly the soul was in danger of being enslaved by the body? 
What phantoms, Jewish, Heathenish, or merely new-modish Pa- 
risian, may have imposed strange illusions upon Henry Heine's 
brain, we know not; but of this we are certain, that no suck 
radical revolution has taken place in the moral world with which 
we are conversant ; the ancient history of Adam and Eve and the 
serpent is enacted every day before our eyes; the Flesh still knows 
how to maintain his own rights : he remains a despot as he was 
from the beginning ; he requires no apostle to preach his mis- 
sion ; he is prophet, priest, and king to himself. The truth is, — 
if it roust be said, — that the present age might be more fitly ac- 
cused of almost any other vice than of an excess of spiritualism. 
The prevailing philosophy of the time is too material, too me- 
chanical ; the general tone of our mind is too practical, too pro- 
saic. Do we then require the rude laughter of a Heine to scare 
away the few innocent fancies of romance; that still kindly linger 
around us? 

It is not our intention on the present occasion to follow the 
German critic through the whole range of his anti-romantic evo- 
lutions. We have only alluded to him in so far as, within his 
general censure of romance and romancers, is comprehended a 
respectable bard, on whose genius we mean to allow ourselves a 
few remarks — Ludwig Uhland. To this poet, as being one of 
tlie last, and not the least, worthy of the Romantic school, Heine 
has condescended to dedicate a whole chapter, and that written 
in a spirit sufficiently kindly and affectionate, — for he is not na- 
turally unkind. Reckless he certainly is, and when he throws 
about fire, or bespatters with mud, it is a sorry excuse to say, 
** Am I not in sport ?" But we do not think that he is without 
love, however much he has allowed himself to sin against the 
perfect law of charily. He is honest and true at heart, (hough, 
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we fear^ after all that he has suffered and seen in the wicked 
Parisian world, not altogether sound ; be is also radically defective 
in one essential quality of a great mind, which Professor Wolfe 
calls " mental chastity/' but which we should rather choose to 
designate by the more comprehensive term " reverence." Henry 
Heine has no reverence either for himself or for those of whom 
he writes, or for those to whom he writes, — for gods above or for 
devils below. But this is not the place to make a public anatomy 
of so strange a character. What he says more particularly of 
Uhland, and his brother ballad-writers, shall be mentioned below. 
In the mean time we shall allow ourselves a hasty glance at the 
rise and progress of the romantic school in Germany ; for with« 
out this it were impossible to understand who or what Ludwig 
Uhland is, and how he came to be what he is, being not (as 
Heine justly remarks) the father of a new school, but the last 
disciple of an old — a man of two centuries — a transition forma- 
tion of intellect — growing out of the Romantic Catholic middle- 
age soil which Frederick Schle^el had so carefully watered, and 
spreading out his upper leaves m that very atmosphere of modern 
political movement, to which Henry Heine and the heroes of 
" Young Germany" owe their birth. 

What is classical ? What is romantic ? Not every one will be 
able, on the instant, to give a satisfactory answer to these questions 
in the shape of a definition, but he who casts one eye in thought 
upon the Strasburg minster, and another upon the three temples 
of Paestum, will understand the difference. Or, if he rather 
chooses to borrow an illustration from the world of books, he 
will think now on Shakspeare's Tempest, and now on Talfourd's 
Ion, and he will say this is classical, that is romantic. The wild, 
the exuberant, the unbounded in fancy, the pure, the lovely, the 
holy in feeling, are characteristic of the one ; whatever is simple, 
regular, beautiful in form, or calm, subdued, and chastened in 
emotion, belongs to the other. To attempt to draw a regular 
historical boundary line between these two classes of poetry were 
vain. Each has its seat deeply rooted in human nature: and as 
you will find chaste self-contained shapes of placid beauty every 
where embosomed amid the dark groves and solemn temples of 
modern Romanticism, so on the walls of Pompeii are at this day 
to be seen many whimsical touches of the fanciful pencil of some 
Greek Ariosto. But there is one influence which has worked 
mightily in forming the distinguishing character of modern ro- 
mance, — and on this it is especially necessary that the student of 
Crerman poetry should keep an attentive eye, — we mean the 
Christian religion, and more particularly that form of it which 
we are accustomed to call Roman Catholic. 

% 9, 
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It is true, indeed, that the art of the ancients was most inti- 
mately connected with, or more properly an essential part of, the 
national religion ; but that religion has more of an historical na- 
ture, is more a religion of heroes and heroic deeds, of outward 
shapes and figures of divinity, than ours ; and herein lies one 
great essential and pervading distinction between the romanticism 
of the moderns, and the classicism of the ancients, Christianity 
is a religion drawn out of the most holy depths of human feeling; 
Heathenism — Greek Heathenism we mean — was merely copied 
down from the most beautiful manifestations of human action. 
Christianity occupied itself with the solution of the deepest 
mysteries of human thought, God, virtue, immortality; Heathen- 
ism partly worshipped, partly sported with the mere outward 
shows of terrestrial nature. Christianity searched and probed 
with reverential eye, into the wonders of soul; Heathenism 
revelled amid the beauties of luxuriant creation. Keeping this 
distinction in view, we shall have no difficulty in perceiving how 
something of the incomprehensible, the mysterious, the infinite, 
must necessarily form a distinguishing trait of every poetry that is 
based upon the Christian religion ; and this principle at once af- 
fords us a key to understand the intellectual genesis of such minds 
as Frederick Schlegel, Novalis, Gorres, and other prominent 
heads of the romantic school in Germany. The vague, the 
misty, the dreamy, the unintelligible, which has been so often 
complained of in these writers, is not altogether a fault. It is 
the legitimate product of that profound meditation on things in- 
finite and eternal, on which Christianity is based ; and do not 
even our own divines, so dexterous to measure all things with a 
square logical understanding, nevertheless delight to tell us, and 
tell us truly, that there is something mysterious, unfathomable, 
infinite, in the Christian religion? What is God? What is 
heaven? What is hell? What is immortality? Are these ideas 
borrowed from the outer senses which we can lay out before us 
in a tangible shape, as a heathen sculptor chiselled out the 
strength of his Hercules, the cunning of his Mercury, the beauty 
of his Apollo? Look we at the whole history of Christian art, 
and, instead of a Juno, a Venus, a Minerva, whotn the disciple of 
the beautiful may worship while he works, we have only one 
goddess — and that too now rejected by nearly one-half of Christen- 
dom — Raphael's Madonna. Let us then give due weight to the 
spiritual, we had almost said the metaphysical, the transcendental 
element of Christianity, or we shall altogether fail to comprehend 
the spirit of German literature, the philosophy of the Romantic 
school. 

We English, indeed, have a natural instinct against all meta- 
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physics — we are Lockists ready made from nature's hand, and 
argue against innate ideas with a zeal sufficient to make us all 
thorough-going disciples of Helvetius, had not the same bountiful 
mother that gave us English blood in our veins given us a cer- 
tain English common sense along with it; — we are most excellent 
mechanics in things spiritual — we build rail-roads to heaven, and 
bind down the unfathomable mysteries of God by an act of par- 
liament. But the Germans have looked deeper into this matter. 
True it is that too much learning hath made not a few of them 
mad ; but, that some of them understand the philosophy of Chris- 
tianity better than we do, there can be little doubt. 

But we feel that by these observations we have only explained, 
or attempted to explain, one feature in the character of the Ro- 
manticists of modern Germany. We have shown how they are 
Christians, and in what manner Christianity affects their poetry 
and their philosophy, but we have not shown how they are Catho- 
lics. We have an honest rule in this country that, in whatsoever 
religion a man's parents have brought him up, therewith he shall 
remain content. And there is no doubt that, for all practical pur- 
poses, and more especially for attaining the high and important 
ends of" church and state/' the rule is a very good one. But, in 
Germany, where so many strange things happen, they sin too 
against this venerable maxim. Ludwig Tieck, the great head of 
the Catholicizing Romantic school, is a born Protestant — a dry 
arid plant, sprung from the sandy Maik of Brandenburg; and yet 
he is but one of the many enthusiastic German poets and painters, 
who, at the end of the last and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, of their free and voluntary choice, returned with most pious, 
child-like confidence into the warm bosom of mother church. 

We do not require to search far for the cause of this pheno- 
menon. It lies on the surface. We Protestants must confess 
that our religion is too much a religion of the understanding. 
How indeed could it be otherwise? Protestantism was a triumph 
of reasoning intellect over the inferior powers of feeling and fancy. 
But, as Martin Luther himself said, human nature is a drunken 
boor, who, when you set him up on one side, straightway falls down 
on the other. And thus our worthy Reformers — as has been often 
said and often lamented — while they overturned the altars of the 
saints, pulled down the church of God along with them ; — while 
they forbade us to chant masses to the dead, they declared that the 
very presence of an organ in a church was a profanation ; — while 
they allowed us no longer to feed our fancy and our feeling on the 
lovely legends of a gracious Madonna, they taught us to harass our 
brains in vain with tormenting questions of faith and works, of free 
will and fate; — while they awoke us to a sense of our true dignity 
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by refusing to bend the knee before the images of men mortal as 
ourselves, they at the same time robbed us of the noble creative 
power of art — painting was banished with the pictures of the 
saints; yea, and in some comfortless regions, religion was deprived 
of all light, and colour, and enchantment, and stood forth a bare 
naked rock of stem intellect, battered by the east wind of theo- 
logical polemics. 

The student of church history knows too well what special re- 
ference these remarks have to Germany. In no Protestant country 
did church dogmatism celebrate a more complete triumph; no 
where did the mere formal understanding " that murders to dia- 
sect" more completely monopolize the domain of religion, and 
choke up the fair flowers of fancy and feeling. And when once 
this barren formalism fell, a cure followed almost as bad as the 
disease. The church dogmatist was superseded by the biblical 
critic, the biblical critic was supplanted by the neologian. Calov 
yielded to Michaelis, and Michaelis paved the way for Weg- 
cheider. Whatever their abilities might be, these certainly were 
not the men to restore the lost poetry of Christianity, and infuse 
the blood of new feeling into the stark body of the Protestant 
church. The consequence was unavoidable. Men who could 
find no poetical nourishment in the merely intellectual Protes* 
tantism of the then Lutheran church cast their eyes with longing 
back to the religion of the middle ages. From the strifes, and con* 
tentions of and vain disputations of learned Protestant theologians, 
they sought repose in the bosom of a church which seemed to put 
mere dogmas wisely beyond the reach of argument, in order that 
its disciples might give themselves with more singleness of soul 
to the pious exercises of faith and love. And thus was generated 
that poetical neo-Catholicism, which forms so remarkable a feature 
in the history of modern German literature ; a phenomenon cer- 
tainly in these unbelieving days not a little remarkable, and de- 
serving of the deepest attention from every philosophic and reli- 
gious mind. 

If any one now asks — and it is a very natural question — how it 
happens that in Germany Romanticism took such a deeply serious 
and religious hue, whereas, among ourselves, when Walter Scott 
recreated the ballad poetry and the times of chivalry, we continued 
to look upon the spectacle, pleased indeed and delighted with its 
novelty, but with a most clear and discriminating eye of Protestant 
reason ? — the answer is not far off. The Germans are not only 
more the children of feeling and fancy than the English, but 
they do every thing in a much more serious, thorough-going, ex- 
haustive style than we do; and they have also, we are inclined to 
suspect, more capacity of religion than we have. This may appear 
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a harsb saying, but we believe it is founded in truth. By religion, 
of course, we do not mean a mere intellectual faith in church 
dogmas, or a superstitious punctiliousness in church-going, much 
less a mere party zeal for the only true church as by law established ; 
but we understand by this much*abused term a deep and pervading 
feeling of reverence and love towards the Supreme Being in all 
his ordinary and extraordinary manifestations. 

It requires but a very superficial acquaintance with German 
literature to know that this feeling of religion more completely in- 
terpenetrates and interfuses all poetry and all philosophy than 
among ourselves. Accordingly a German will often be found 
serious when an Englishman laughs ; and worshipping where an 
Englishman sneers. In matters of art especially an Englishman's 
creed hangs very lightly on his shoulders ; but in Germany art is 
a religion. John Bull looks upon a Madonna of Raphael's merely 
as a fine picture, the expression, design or colouring of which he 
may amuse himself to critizise or to imitate ; and perhaps, if he 
be in a sentimental mood, he may condescend to write a sOnnet to 
the Virgin. To the German this same picture is a holy revelation 
of art, something proceeding from the very bosom of God ; and 
he lives and breathes in the perception of its beauty. There is 
something very ennobling and very elevating in this character of 
mind, but it is also apt to be attended, and has in Germany prac« 
tically been attended, with many egregious follies ; and this neo- 
catholicism of the Romantic school to which we have alluded is 
one of them. It is a pleasant thing in imagination to conceive a 
vessel borne gently along by the mere favourable impulse of wind 
and wave; but in practice no good can be done without a helm. 
The great error of the Germans is precisely this want of practi- 
cality ; and truly it is a sad want. But ** time brings roses," as 
the proverb says ; and, if we mistake not, the rail-roads, of which 
we now hear so much in Germany, will work, and that speedily, a 
most wonderful change in their metaphysics. Had Kant, and 
Schelling, and Hegel, not talked themselves to silence, the times 
and the omnipotent spirit of the age would have put a gag upon 
them. 

We have in these remarks purposely confined ourselves to the 
Christian, or (what in this case is the same thing) the Catholic 
element of the romantic, leaving out of view altogether the Gothic 
and merely mundane ingredient to which it owes not a few of its 
charms. The earnest religious character which romantic poetry 
has assumed in Germany, is peculiarly characteristic as well of 
that poetry, as of the nation to which it belongs; and to this it 
is peculiarly proper that the attention of the foreigner should be 
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directed. The FreDchman comprehends the voice of German 
romance not at all, because he has no religion: the Englishman 
with difficulty, because his religion consists too much in an unpo- 
etical faith of the understanding, and in acts of merely outward 
statutory observance. Besides, the strong Protestant prejudices 
of a mere Englishman preclude him from sympathizing seriously 
with the spirit of the middle ages, not always because be has less 
religious feeling than the Germany but because he has a more 
deep-rooted hatred against Popery. But when the middle age 
is held forth merely in its outward pomp and splendour to as- 
tonish us, merely in its dark and dismal terrors to freeze us> 
merely in its chivalrous devotedness to fair woman to melt us, 
merely in its mad and grotesque combinations to make us laugh, 
then we bid it most hearty welcome. Take away the sacredness 
of that time^ unsunctify, secularize, caricature its most loved 
and cherished ideas; burn out the smell of the Popish devil; 
make the Madonna a mere woman ; and John Bull will straight- 
way be willing to receive a whole army of kuights and ladies, 
giants and dwarfs, ghosts and goblins, into his plain, practical, 
prosaic brain. On this principle his literary tastes are accounted 
for. Ariosto and Cervantes are his special favourites; Tieck he 
can allow to divert him for an hour, though not without a certain 
lurking feeling of discomfort occasioned by the Catholic element 
in which that poet is accustomed to move; Frederick Schlegel 
he denounces as mystical and unintelligible: and No^'alis he 
utterly reprobates, or, what is much more common, absolutely 
ignores. A regular Englishman would no more think of reading 
Novalis, than of gleaning philosophy from Jacob Biihme or 
ethics from Spinoza. But there is one German book of which 
he is very fond, and that book is Wieland's Oberon. He loves a 
laugh and here he finds it. This laugh he cannot find in Tieck's 
" Genoveve;*' and are you so sanguine as to dream that this pure 
creation of Christian beauty and Christian love will ever be ge- 
nerally admired in England i If one or two stray students are now 
found to read and to praise it, it is because it is now fashionable 
to study German, and because Tieck is confessedly a great Ger- 
man poet. 

We may now allow ourselves a cursive glance at the historical 
development of the Romantic school in Germany. Frederick 
Schlegel was born in 1769; Ludwig Tieck in 177S; Novalis 
in 177^; and Ludwig Uhland in 1785. We mention these dates 
particularly that the student of poetry may remark this striking 
coincidence with the chronology of what has been called '^ The 
Lake School'* in England. Our own Wordsworth was born in 
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1770, and Coleridge in 1773. This coincidence is not unimport- 
ant. The English "lakers" are as like the German romanti- 
cists, as an Englishman can possibly be to a German. Indeed 
Wordsworth and Coleridge are, in all the essential features of their 
geniusy more German than English. Who^ for instance, could 
have looked for such a mad, and at the same time such a wise. 
Creation, as "The Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner," from the same 
soil on which Pope and Swift were native? Does it not smack of 
Fouqu6? is it not redolent of Chamisso? does it not make a per- 
fect harmonic triad with Undine, and Peter Schlemihl? Believe 
it, reader, the inspiration of Coleridge is altogether German ; and, 
as to Wordsworth, where do the homely, the sublime, and the ridicu- 
lous live together in such friendly fellowship as in Germany ? and 
what worshipper however blind of the great poet of the Excursion 
can deny that he has once and again done no small disrespect to 
his own dignity, by encouraging the same motley partnership? 

The fact is certain. German romanticism and English laking 
are one. Their origin is the same. They are the products of one 
wide-working cause. They are the children of reaction, and that 
reaction not single, but double; reaction first against the over- 
refinement of the French culture of Louis XIV.; secondly, 
against the over-excitement of the French revolution of 1792. 
These causes only require to be stated to be recognized as the 
great movers of two mighty tides of intellect, on one of which our- 
selves of the present generation are partly borne. Our business 
is with Germany; but we must mention one fact with regard to 
England which has had the greatest inOuence not only upon Ger- 
man poetry, but on the whole poetry of modern Europe. Eng- 
land preceded both France and Germany in the poetical reaction 
against the over-refinement of the Louis XIV. school ; and what 
is remarkable, this reaction was originated among us not by a poet, 
but by a poetical antiquary. Every body sees that we speak here 
of the publication of the Percy ballads; and he who does not 
trace these ballads through the poetry of Wordsworth and Scott 
in this country, and from Burger, through Gothe, and thence to 
Ludwig Uhland, in Germany, is blind as a bat. 

But the Germans were not content to drink of the English 
stream. Once raised from the coldness and stiffness, the formality 
and the pedantry, of the Franco-Gottschedian school, they pur- 
sued the new chase after "Nature*' with a diligence and an enthu- 
siasm (sometimes also with an extravagance and a childishness) 
most peculiarly German. From the days of Herder to the pre- 
sent hour, ^* the voices of the people" have been gathered together 
in Germany, from the north and from the south, and from the 
east and from the west. The mighty heart of Gottfried Herder 
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called around hioi every sweet echo of every age and every time. 
HuQiauity was his watch-word, as indeed it may be said to be the 
watch-word of the ali-comprehensive literature of Germany is 
general. A German is never content to be a mere German ; he 
must also be a man, a cosmopolitan. But the German father- 
land was not forgotten; too long indeed it had been but a wide 
battle-field for the heroes and heroic madmen of foreign soldier- 
ship to play their murderous pranks upon ; the horn of the Per- 
cies had startled the ear of Germany, and it was answered by a 
blast from the war-trumpet of Barbarossa. 

In reference to Ludwig Uhland (and indeed in some measure 
to the whole living lyric poetry of Germany) we are especially 
called upon to make mention here of a work which issued from 
the Romantic school, and which has always been considered as one 
of its most precious fruits. We allude to the ** Knaben Wunder- 
horn;'' a collection of old German songs and ballads^ published 
by Arnim and Brentano. The nature and simplicity which are 
so characteristic of the later lyric poetry of Germany may be 
traced in a great measure to this source; though here the absorb- 
ing totality with which the Germans throw themselves into a fa* 
yorite theme has not been without its evil consequences. The 
trifling childishness and the puling sentimentality which are to be 
found in not a few of Uhland's poems, and in almost all of Jus- 
tinus Kerner's, arise from this cause. Uhland and his Swabian col- 
laborators have been styled, or have styled themselves, xar e^o^nn 
**Naturdichterf* and if wandering in lonely woods, listening to 
love-lorn nightingales, and weepiug pious tears to keep the morn- 
ing dew company, are the great leading characteristics of a "poet 
of Nature/' they certainly have most peculiar claims to the mo- 
nopoly of this designation. If we thought it at all probable that 
a profound German physician, who holds holy converse with 
magnetic maids and sees blue spirits and green, red spirits and 
grey, with an eye situated now at the point of his finger, and novir 
at the pit of his stomach, would listen to a passing word of advice 
from a plain, practical Englishman, we would say to him in one 
sentence : Though nature is on all occasions the only true guide 
of the poet, yet there are two natures, the one the nature of a 
man, the other the nature of a baby — this to be shunned, and 
that to be followed. 

But how indeed could an honest German have been expected 
to keep himself free from this modern vice of poetic silliness and 
mawkishness, when even we in England, with all our boasted 
British sound sense, have not been able to stand against the infec- 
tion? When such a mighty change in the poetic world was to be 
made, as that from kings and courtiers and courtesans, to wag- 
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goners and pedlars and potters — ^when the aristocracy of almost 
all literature ancient and modern was to give way to a vulgar de- 
mocracy — how could it have been otherwise than that some mad 
and unmannered excesses should have been committed^ and not 
a few sublime capers most ludicrously performed by men in the 
general most dignified and most respectable ? The hero of the 
drawing-room, with all his point and polish and parade of fine 
feeling; was now deserted for a common boor; but the boor, with 
all his bluntness and honesty and simpleheartedness, was still a 
boor. Even with the pencil of a Teniers, or an Ostade, with all 
their humour and keen eye for character— what else could you 
have made of him ? But when, with all the gravity of a Greek phi- 
losopher, and all the deep devotion of an Indian Yogee, you fall 
down in worship before the meaningless smirk of an unmeaning 
milk-maid, risum teneatis amid? 

Was a certain clever critic in this case altogether to be blamed, 
who was wont to complain in your compositions of **an extreme 
simplicity and lowliness of tone which wavers so prettily between 
silliness and pathos." The clever critic was not altogether wrong; 
he only mistook (what an acute lawyer should not have done) the 
accessory for the principal; an adventitious yellowness in a 
few stray leaves for an inherent sickliness of the whole plant. 
Multiply every fault by 4- 10, and every beauty by— 10, and, mu- 
tatis mutandis, the remarks which the Edinburgh reviewer made 
upon William Wordsworth, not altogether with injustice, apply to 
Justinus Kerner with the most perfect justice. Had Germany had 
a Jeffray, many of those consumptive mushrooms called **Natur- 
dichter," some of whom we are this day reviewing, might never 
have had an existence. 

Thus much for the re-action of the natural against the refined, 
and its contemporaneous working on the national poetry both of 
England and Germany. Let us now inquire into the operation 
of the French revolution, and the re-action which arose out of it. 
Before the violent political outbreaking of that mighty mind- 
movement, there had been in Germany severalpoe^ica/ manifesta- 
tions of the same spirit; the '' Stiirmer und Dranger" (stormers 
and throngers) had had their day. These men were Titans; sons 
of earth, they aspired to climb heavenward and take the citadel of 
the gods by storm. But Jove sat quietly on his empyrean throne, 
and did not even deign to answer their vain railings with thunder. 
Schubart, Lentz, and, in his younger days, Schiller, belonged to 
this school. These men, however, were but individuals; wan- 
dering stars that men gazed at and passed on ; signs of the times, 
fearful and foreboding to those who could read them, but such 
were few. Neither had these men any immediate and direct con- 
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nection with the romantic school. Before the leaders of th;.t 
school stood prominently forward to direct the public mind, the 
first fearful shock of the French revolution had already passed, 
and with it the first mad intoxication that had seized so many 
poetic brains in Germany as well as England ; a violent collisioD 
had taken place between France and Germany ; and things had 
been enacted in Frankfurt by the disciples of French liberty, cal- 
culated for any thing rather than to gather the young poets of 
Germany under the banner of the tri-coloured republic. 

We shall not therefore be surprised to find that, as in England, 
the leaders of the Lake school, however they might begin, all ended 
in the quiet repose of absolutism, so in Germany, (where, from the 
vicinity of France, the re-action was naturally much stronger,) 
the preachers of poetical romance were at the same time zealous 
apostles of political absolutism. Not that they all began with 
literary Toryism any more than Coleridge or Southey with us. 
Some of them (Gorres, for instance) were one day burning re- 
publicans; but the manhood of most, and the old age of all, 
was made up of most steady and consistent conservatism.* We 
say consistent, because, unlike the Protestant conservatives of the 
present day and of our own country, the Germans of that time 
made an unqualified protest against the whole system of modern 
movement from Martin Luther to this present hour, and while 
they looked on the Emperor as by the grace of the Pope the only 
legitimate head of the state, so they also acknowledged the Pope 
as by the grace of God the only legitimate head of the church. 

A mind like that of Frederick Schlegel was not made to trifle 
with principles; and half measures, whether in poetry, in philo- 
sophy, or in politics, could not satisfy him. What an earnest, 
restless, wrestling, truth-seeking soul was his! How many muta- 
tions of thought (an epitome of philosophical and religious his- 
tory) did his single mind work itself through! And yet what did 
he arrive at, what conclusion did he reach, with all his striving and 
with all his restlessness i Was his spiritual metamorphosis that 
from grub to grub, or did he ever emerge as the perfect butterfly? 
These are questions which cannot be answered, for, as we have 
often been told, he ended his life and his writings with a " but^* 
and, as to the Catholicism in which he at last found shelter, or 
rather fortified himself with most gigantic learning against the 
blasts of change, what was it — as some one beautifully said — but 
a throwing himself in despair upon the milkless breasts of his dead 
mother? The truth of the matter is, that the mind of Frederick 

* To ihi« rule, however, Uhland himself fonns an honourable exception. The 
paU-iotic impulse of 1813 has, as we shall presently sec, ripened in hiiu lu a healthy 
practical acliviijf in the cause of liberty. 
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Schlegel was too deeply shaken by the spiritual agitation of the 
age in which he lived ever to recover its proper poise and balance. 
It was not given to every one to come out of that ordeal un- 
scathed. The man who seriously proposed to bring back the 
palmy days of Gregory, Innocent, and Boniface, with all their 
orthodox appendages of priestly despotism and rustic serfage^ 
must have been, to all practical purposes, neither more nor less 
than mad. But Frederick Schlegel was certainly one of the most 
honest, earnest, zealous^ laborious apostles of the Romantic school, 
and therefore he must be mentioned here with due honour. He 
laid the foundation of that temple; his hands hewed many gigantic 
blocks from the living rock with which the mystic edifice was 
afterwards closely compacted. Round the fairy region of romance 
he erected an iron wall, and drew a double circumvallation of phi- 
losophic inquiry and historic research. " Molliier ossa quiescantT 
As to his brother, August Wilhelm, we agree with Heine, that it 
does not appear certain whether he ever was serious in his advo- 
cacy of romance ; and as to what he now is, according to all the 
testimonies that have recently reached us, we only know that he 
is a most inimitable coxcomb. 

Frederick Schlegel was, as we have said, that one of the Ro- 
mantic school, whose mind seems to have been most deeply 
shaken by the spiritual fermentation of the age, and in whom the 
consequent re-action was most strongly and most consistently de- 
veloped. A spirit of the same brotherhood, not less earnest or 
less consistent, but more solemn, more self-sustained, more quietly 
stable, was Novalis. This man was the holy temple of middle- 
age mysticism, rising up strangely amid the bustle and strife of 
this modern time. We have been much struck with a peculiar 
feature in this man's mind, and mention it here particularly with 
reference to some of the Swabian poets; he seems absolutely ia 
love with death. This trick Uhland, as we shall see below, seems 
to have borrowed from him ; somewhat affectedly, however, we 
must say, for Uhland can be cheerful enough except when he 
enters a nunnery; he can smile without always looking like an 
amiable young ludy in a consumption ; and he sometimes frisks 
like a lamb. Kerner again has taken up the whole black mantle 
of Novalis, and enveiled himself with it; but he is a most un- 
worthy wearer. That strange peculiarity of feeling which mani- 
fested itself in the one as a most sublime disease, (for there may 
be sublimity even in disease,) shows itself here as a most silly 
sickliness. The seer-like eye which looked forth from the solemn 
chambers of thought, while the rapt tongue sang " Hymns to the 
Night," is no longer visible. A sorrowful youth (consumptive or 
perhaps only dyspeptic) walks forth into the gloomy groves to 
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hold converse with a nightingale^ whom he vainly imagines to be 
as sorrowful as himself, and, having nothing better to do, he pens 
most tearful verses in which the world is told that every deal 
board is a coffin, and every saw-pit a grave. Such a youth is 
Doctor Justinus Kemer. 

It is not our intention, in these remarks, to characterize the 
individual poets of the Romantic school further than such cha- 
racteristics bear upon the general theme, and tend to give us 
some idea of what sort of atmosphere we are breathing. Had 
our space permitted, we should nevertheless have stopt short to 
look upon Tieck, the only poet of European reputation that the 
school of German romance has produced. He is the very fairy 
hall of the romantic, where all that it possesses of beautiful and 
chivalrous, of tender and sportive, resides, with just enough of 
the dreadful behind to make an effective back-ground — a winter 
without, which makes the fire seem to blaze more merrily within. 
From this man Ludwig Uhland borrowed his smile ; and with 
that, doubtless, the best part of romance. 

But there is another element besides the romantic, which gives 
a peculiar tone to the poetry of the Swabian school, — ^the ele- 
ment of the patriotic and the political; and on this, also, we 
must be allowed to cast a hasty glance, before we can put our 
readers upon the proper position, from which this poetry, and 
indeed a great part of the living poetry of Germany, is to be 
viewed. The reader is aware, that the first blast of patriotism 
that wakened the steeping soul of German poetry came from 
Klopstock ; but this was merely the voice of one man, and of a 
solemn ode-builder, who, even had he not been so serious as we 
believe he was, could hardly have done without the theme. The 
patriotic spirit of the German people did not, however, awake till 
after the electric shock of the battle of Jena. The palsied old 
dotard of aristocratic soldiership fell with that stroke ; the mono- 
poly of stars and crosses that decked his vain breast was found to 
be of no avail against the bullets of Napoleon ; an army of 
young hardy warriors was raised from the people, and with this 
army arose a new national enthusiasm, and a new national 
poetry. 

The heart of every man that feels and acts with his kind must 
beat in proud sympathy with the great movement of the German 
people m 1813, commonly called the Liberation war. That was 
a movement of deep import, of pregnant consequence, to the 
political condition of all the Teutonic tribes ; but it was a move- 
ment, perhaps, of yet deeper import, of more pregnant conse- 
quence, to the poetry of Germany. That uprising, indeed, was 
a living poem, which did more for the patriotism of the Germans 
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than the odes of a thousand Klopstocks, or the middle age 
dreaming of a thousand Sclilegels could have effected. The 
venerable old '' Master of the Beautiful" might, perhaps, not 
altogether understand it ; a man may discourse most wisely on 
the metamorphosis of a primrose leaf, on the playful changes of 
light on a piece of Labrador spar, on the neat chiseling of an old 
Greek marble, and yet be deaf to the voice of the morally sub- 
lime. But there were many, very many (all the young vigorous 
spirits of the time), who did understand it ; and amongst these 
was Ludwig Uhland. 

This man felt, and practically acknowledged, the great truth, 
that mere versifying can hardly ever be made a separate occupa- 
tion, without to a certain extent weakening and even frivolizing 
the character ; and that there are certain great occasions in life 
when a poet can never hope to remain a mere poet, without 
giving up all claim to the character of a man ; as it is told of a cer- 
tain English lawyer, who, out of an exceeding love of justice, for- 
bade a harmless wanderer to trespass upon his green fields, whose 
simple errand there was to visit his father's grave. The poet, as 
well as the lawyer, must be given up at times ; for they exist for 
the sake of the man, not the man for the sake of them. Ludwig 
Uhland knew also very well — what the great Gothe did not 
know — that the attempt to build up a temple of art altogether 
insulated from the spirit of the age, altogether apart from reli- 
gion and politics — from church and state, is vanity. He knew 
well that the artificial atmosphere of such a building could never 
be so strong, so bracing, so salubrious, as the natural air which 
common mortals breathe. He knew more than this : he knew 
that, do what we may, we can never remove ourselves altogether 
from the influence of those political institutions under which we 
grow up. Church and state are a common atmosphere in which 
all breathe, partly including, and partly intermingling with the 
particular atmosphere which poets, philosophers, and men of 
original minds never fail to create for themselves. Such were the 
views that possessed the breast of our young romancer, — such 
views made him a patriot in the war of 18)3; and, since the 
constitutional changes effected by the treaty of Vienna, have 
made him a politician. He has been an active and useful 
member of the house of representatives in Wurtemberg, and 
has gained honourable civic laurels in co-operation with a man 
whose good sound stamina we have had frequent occasion to 
laud — Wolfgang Menzel. Possibly this political activity may 
have had an unfavourable influence upon his poetical powers ; 
for we do not find that he has, of late years, been so fruitful as 
his early promise gave reason to expect. If so, Gothe was not 
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altogether in the wrongs in a certain oracular communication 
which he made to Eckermann* regarding Uhland's poetical anoi- 

* '* Mark me" said Gothe, " the politician will swallow ap th« po«t. To be a 
inember of parliament, and live in daily excitement and irritation, is not fitted for the 
tender nature of a poet. His soug will soon soond its last note ; and that is cer- 
tainly not a matter of indifference. Swabia has many men eloquent and intelligent 
enough to conduct public business, but it has only one poet Wke Uhland." — Gctlu*9 
Getpr'dche mit Eekermann, vol. i. p. 358. 

We add here Heine's remarks on the same subject. After complaining of the 
great change that had come over the spirit of his own dream, and lamenting that he is 
now no longer able to sympathize with the romantic spirit of Uhland's ballads, Heine 
proceeds:—' And perhaps Uhland himself has fared little better than I. Hb own 
' feelings must have undergone no small change since that period (1815). With very 
' few exceptions, he has written nothing for twenty years. I cannot bring myself to 

* believe that this proceeds from a natural barrenness of poetic feeling. I rather 

* explain the silence of his muse by the contradiction in which it has found itself with 

* the more pressing claims of his political situation. The elegiac poet, who sung so 
' beautifully the glories of the ancient catho]ico>feudalistic ages, the Ossian of the 
' middle ages, has now become a member of the Wurtemberg Chambers, and has dis- 
' tinguished himself as a bold advocate of civil equality and freedom of thought. 
' That the poet is sincere in all that he has done for the public, the great sacrifices he 
' has made in its service leave no room to doubt. He has well deserved the civic 
' crown that has taken the place of hb poetic laurel. But this honest enthusiasm for 
' the modem movement could not co-exist with an unabated reverence for the middle 
' ages ; and as his Pegasus was only a trim chivalrous steed, that trotted pleasantly 
' through the region of the past, but stumbled upon the vulgar roads of modem time, 
' Ludwig Uhland has seen proper, with a smile, to dismount, and lead his romaDtic 
' beast into the stable. There the animal remains up to the present hour ; and, like his 
' colleague Baiardo, he possesses every possible virtue, and only one fault — he is 

* dead. 

' But, sooth to say, sharper eyes than mine have not failed to remark, that Uhland's 
' chivalrous horse, with its storied housings and blazonings, never at any time suited 
' very well with the homely quality of its civic rider, who, instead of boots and gold 
' spurt, wears only shoes and silk stockings, and, instead of a helm, carries only a 
' lawyer's wig on his head. These critics pretend to hate made the discovery, that 
' Ludwig Uhland and his theme were at no time perfectly identical ; they assert that 
' the rough and wild, the tia'ive and natural tones of the middle ages, have not been 
' revived by this poet, even in an ideal form, but that he has dissolved them into a 
' sickly sentimental melancholy, that he has, so to speak, boiled down the strong stuff 
' of the ancient popular poetry into a pleasant soup, for the weak taste of the modem 
' public. And, indeed, when one views the ladies of Uhland's poetry a little more 
' minutely, we find that they are only beautiful shadows, incarnate moonshine, milk in 
' their veins, and in their eyes sweet tears ; that is, tears without salt. In the same 
' way, if we compare Ulilaii<i's knights with the stnrdy old ancestors of Gbtx von Ber- 
' lichingen, we cannot help thinking, how ridiculous soever the idea may appear, that 

* they arc mere lay-figures harnessed with polished tin, and stuffed within with rose- 
' leaves, instead of blood and bones. Uhland's knights are far more tender than even 
' the most tender and melting of the ancient troubadours, many of whom we know 
' well, besides their great skill in harping, wore huge, unwieldy inexpressibles, aad 
' ate much, and drank more.' — Die Romantitche SckuUt p. 306 — 309. 

We have made this extract from Heine at full length, partly because it is sufficiently 
diaracteristic of the writer, but chiefly because (as will appear more fully below) we 
agree in a great measure with the substance of the remarks which it contains. We 
are glad to find that our view of the weak side of Uhland's poetry is not exclusively 
English ; and Heine can the less be suspected of saying any thing malicious on the 
present occasion, as he speaks of Uhland generally witli the greatest kindliness and 
affection. Indeed, we munt repeat here what we said of Heine in the beginning of 
this article, — with all his faults, he is a kind, honest soul j and though he somctioies 
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hilation. But, sooth to say, we are not sorry that the romancer 
has chosen to be silent. In his very best poems, there is a tone 
to our British taste not altogether healthy^ — at least a certain 
manner — a certain assumption of, and absorption in, middle-age 
feeling, — which, in a man who lives in the present age, with his 
eyes open, is surely, to say the least of it, not very natural. 

In our own country, indeed, Wordsworth has created a little 
world of observation and speculation for himself; but Words- 
worth is not, like Uhland, a member of parliament ; and besides, 
his poetry, though very peculiar and very narrow in its sphere, is 
a poetry in every respect in and of the present ; and so far as the 
poet himself is concerned, in every respect most actual, real, and 
natural. But that sort of moonlight Catholicism and sanctified 
chivalry in which Uhland deals is and can be natural nowhere 
save in the head of a modern German romancer. 

This plea, however, Uhland, whose spirit has been so strongly 
carried alon^ with the great political movement of these latter 
days, is not in a condition now to urge. If he continues to write 
the same sort of poetry now that he might naturally have written, 
and did, we hope, quite honestly and naturally write, when 
Frederick Schlegel was dictator, he becomes a decided man- 
nerist ; he loses all truth ; he lives in a state of habitual self- 
contradiction. Even the Germans, who tolerate all absurdities, 
will not understand to what asthetical purpose this saintly glory 
is allowed to mix its pale hues with the vigorous green of the 
civic crown. There remains, therefore, only this dilemma for 
him — either he must seek for a new inspiration, or he must give 
up poetry altogether. In the early part of the modern era, he 
seemed inclined to follow the former course ; and he has written 
several ** Freiheitslieder," which are kindly cherished by the most 
song-loving people of Europe, along with the more stirring 
strains of Arndt and Korner. 

But Uhland has not succeeded in creating any new patriotic 
poetry, that can take up an honourable and independent position 
beside his own ballads and romances. He has, therefore, been 
obliged latterly to preserve a comparative silence ; and there is 
little hope now that he will ever become a very voluminous 
writer. Indeed, he is altogether wanting in that luxuriance, 
grasp, and energy of mind, which are indispensably requisite to 
create a new literature to his country. Wolfgling Menzel is a 
more hopeful subject ; and there is one who might do more than 

trifles too much with right and wrong, jet we believe that he is, at bottom, a sincere 
lover of troth; and what he feels and knows to be true, that be speaks out with a most 
downright, QDCompromising recklessness. We hope that he will jet bear good froit, 
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both, if he only knew what his talents are worth. But Henry 
Heine has housed himself in Paris, which, in spiritual affairs, is 
at present one great madhouse ; and he has recklessly laid aside 
the old Greek motto, without which no man can hope to prosper 
— Aeivo^ 0^ 9eovs <reSn, Let him reverence the gods, and not kick 
against the pricks ; and Germany may yet mention his name with 
honour. 

Out of such elements, partly modern-patriotic, but chie6y 
middle-age romantic, has the poetry of Uhland, and his brother 
minstrels, been developed. We hope we have not appeared too 
discursive in this sketch. Uhland is unintelligible, and, to a 
foreigner at least, very insignificant, when viewed apart from the 
school of which he is the offspring. Besides, an EnglishmaOj 
who in all mystical matters is a profane person, requires to 
breathe for a few minutes the foreign atmosphere, before he can 
understand either the sense or the nonsense of a German poet. 
There are no railroads in this region. Romantic ideas will not 
allow themselves to be moved like so many men upon a chess- 
board. With this understanding, we may now proceed to a more 
particular review of Uhland*s poems, earnestly requesting every 
individual, who may honour this article with a passing glance, not 
to attempt to square every thing we either have said, or may say, 
with an English yard-measure. There are clouds in German 
literature which were never intended to be touched. 

The first part of these poems consists of what are called ''Lte- 
der;** though the greater part of them might more properly be 
termed "flittings of feeling" than *' songs'' in the proper sense of 
the word. There are also not a few small conceits scattered 
through them, such as the poetic reader has often plucked io 
Herrick's Hesperides, or other such flowery garden of old Eng- 
glish verse. We do not, however, intend by this comparison to 
put Uhland upon a par with the sterling old Englishman; if he 
were ten times Uhland, he is but a German, and would want the 
sound, healthy stuff of which an Englishman is composed. The 
best that can be said of Uhland is that his feeling is always pure 
and amiable, even when it is not altogether sound; wit be has 
none, and humour very little; his fancy is any thing but luxuri- 
ant; and we often miss that weight and manly dignity of thought 
which is so necessary to sustain and relieve a mere effusion of 
amiable feeling. What we most complain of in Uhland's lyrics, 
as in those of many other Germans, is a want of body and solid- 
ity. His ideas come across him as light and unsubstantial, but 
not seldom also as beautiful, as a summer-cloud: they have 
scarcely gratified the beholder's eye with the appearance of some 
nascent shape, when they flit away into nothing. They owe their 
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significancy, the momeotary attention which the wandering eye 
bestows on theai« neither to substance, size, nor shape, but 
sheerly to the ethereal beauty with which they are instinct, the 
sunny cheerfulness in which they are embosomed. But a voice, a 
smile, a sigh, a mere breath of sentiment, is not a poem; and for 
this reason we must say of many of these German "Liederp" that 
we value them not so much because they are poems, as because 
they are flitting thoughts of a poet. If that poet were not a most 
amiable and virtuous man, these poems would fail to charm us. 
But we must here make one observation in justification of the 
Germans, and it is one to which the charitable critic will, we 
have no doubt, be willing to allow all due weight. In Germany 
every thing connected with feeling and sentiment, every thing 
comprehended under that most untranslateable word — Gemiith — 
plays a much more distinguished part than among us. There is 
a kindliness, a warmness, an openness, a simplicity of soul about 
these Germans, of which we in this hard, practical, mercantile^ 
money-making island have no conception. We have known some 
of them — long-headed, thinking men too — who were very children 
10 the frankness of their natures; bushy-bearded men, and yet 
gentle withal, overflowing with love, redundant in affection, ready 
to throw themselves into every honest Christian's arms. These 
men have a poetry of their own, a poetry of pure child-like feel- 
ing and fondness of heart, which it were unjust to measure by 
canons of purely British criticism. We must not quarrel with an 
honest Deutscher's ^'Gemiith,*' because, when we laugh, he loves ; 
and when we caricature, he weeps. Humour and sentiment, it is 
true, often run into one another; but it is not less true that they 
are oftentimes deadly enemies. Things may unite in the mind 
of a Shakspeare or a Richter, that in the common models of cre- 
ation annihilate one another, like fire and water. There is no 
more fatal foe to all fine feeling than your vulgar humorist. And 
thus it is with the Englishman and the German. The one acts, 
and laughs, and caricatures; the other thinks, and weeps, and 
sentimentalizes. Perhaps we have chosen the better part ; we are 
the more healthy natures. Hogarth is more than a match for 
Werther. But let us rejoice with trembling; let us judge chari- 
tably* Humour is good; but it is not the best. Reverence for the 
holy, and love for the beautiful, are the highest capacities of man. 
If we lose these^ we lose our immortal gem. Ihus far we are 
willing, on the eternal principles of human nature, to redeem from 
vulgar scorn the mysteries of that much-bespoken German '* Ge- 
miith.'' But we must also be allowed to say without disguise, 
that there is in these poems of Uhland's a certain air of weak 

Y 2 
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I beard tbem say, and warn me 

That who beneath it sleep, 
Sink to the nether regions 

Of heavy dreams and deep ; 
And when the dream hath left them. 
In trance they still remain. 

And all that near and dear be ^ 

Now strike their sense in yain. 

When life was in its morning 

I lay, sootb is my tale. 
Amid a bed of flowers rich 

Within a lovely vale. 
So sweet they were, so fragrant. 

That to my sense did seem 
All living things a picture, 

All real things a dream. 
And since that hour my sleeping 

A wakeful bliss I deem — 
The only life my picture. 

The only truth my dream. 
The fancies that mine eye sees. 

As stars so bright be they^ 
O flower of poets, bloom thou 

Amid my locks alway ! 

The sternest critic will not deny a certain delicate flower-like 
beauty to this poemetto. There is also (in the original at least) a 
certain simplicity and neatness in the phrase, which suits well 
with so gentle a theme. Take another specimen of a very sioiple 
feelingi very simply expressed. 

TO . 

Upon a mountain's summit 

There might I with thee stand, 
And o*er the tufted forest, 

Look down upon the land ; 
There might my finger show thee 

The world in vernal shine. 
And say if all mine own were 

That all were mine and thine. 
Into my bosom's deepness 

O could thine eye out see 
Where all the songs are sleeping 

That God e'er gave to me ! 
There would thine eye perceive it 

If aught of good be mine. 
Although I may not name thee 

That aught of good is thine. 

What is this, gentle reader? — a trifle doubtless, a very trifle. 
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The bard might have literally said — ^''nos hsec novimus esse 
nihil,^' but then there is good feeling, and simplicity, and truth, 
and nature in it; and such is the might of these things that with- 
out them some sublime concoctor of epics shall make the battle 
of Armageddon be fought before our eyes, and Death on his 
pale horse stalk over us, and yet we shall remain unmoved. Here 
again is a spring song that has neither cuckoos nor zephyrs — ^a 
mere breathing, and yet it is true. 

SPRING. 

Sweet golden Spring, what bliss with thine, 

What beauty may compare ! 
I might indite a song to thee, 

Thou art so passing fair. 

Bat though all men were bom to work. 

Why should 1 work to day ? 
Spring is the Sabbath of the world 

Let me then rest and pray ! 

We have said that Uhland sometimes favours us with a conceit, 
and a small piece of pleasantry in verse. He has certainly more 
humour than he who, with such profound gravity, sung the pious 
ass grinning at the penitent potter, and the penitent potter grin- 
ning at the pious ass, but not much more. Here is a small hit 
at the critics^ a set of men who have at no time been much in 
favour with the poets, much less with those of the Romantic 
school. 

VERNAL CONTEMPLATION FOR A CRITIC. 

Deem it not strange to see me here, 

Amid the ramblers, young and old : 
In spring-time one may walk abroad, 

Without the fear of catching cold. 

The green grass grows, the young bud blows, 
The storks, the swallows, come anon, 

I wend me homewards, and admire 
The works of Nature in Buffon. 

The lark too sings—and Pbilomele ! 

Her piteous tones might melt the whinstone. 
I think on Ovid's classic tales, 

And on the plaintive odes of Shenstone. 

And though no desk before roe lies, 

No pens, no learned papers stock it, 
I have got Burke on the Sublime, 

And Thomson's Seasons, in my pocket. 
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Here is a conceit ; — 

DEATH AND aBSVRRBCTION. 

In trance of love 

I swooned away ^ 
Within her arms 

I baried lay. 
She waked me gently 

With a kiss ; 
Her eyes reveaJed 

My heayen of bliss. 

And here a small pleasantry : — 

HE AND BBB. 

Take heed how thou dost eye me thus, 

Wherever thou dost find me \ 
The sights unless thou spare thine eyes. 

With too much light may blind thee. 

Ht. 

Uad'st thou not often looked about. 

How could*st thou chance espy me ? 
Thy neck, unless thou use it well. 

With turning round may wry be. 

The purity and delicacy of feeling, the simplicity and nature 
of expression, characteristic of some of the above poems, at 
once recall to our mind the poetry of the Provensal Troubadours, 
and yet more of the Swabian Minnesingers. A great part of 
Ubland's poetry may, indeed, be looked upon as a regeneration 
of the poetry of the Minnesingers, and in this consists as well 
its peculiar excellency as its peculiar weakness : its excellency as 
an imitation of the past ; its weakness in so far as it is not a 
healthy product of the present. The heroic valour of Taillefer, 
the martial impetuosity of Bertran de Bom, the romantic love- 
longings of Geoffrey Rudello, are all here restored to a poetic 
life, but chiefly the latter ; for, as we have said, tenderness and 
delicacy characterize the genius of Uhland. It is the lovely 
only and the feminine of the middle ages that he has an eye 
for ; its rugged strength, its burning, devastating fire, he either 
knew not, or, knowing, had not firmness to look upon. But this 
narrowness of view rendered him only the more fit to feel en- 
tirely that one element of the romantic poetry which he feli a 
peculiar vocation to venerate ; had his genius been as broad, as 
masculine, and as comprehensive as Scott's, we should never per- 
haps have seen such delicate gems as the following: 
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THE STUDENT. 

As I erst at Salamanca^ 

Studioas read old Homer's tnle^ 
Id a cloister-garden early, 

While sweet sang the nightingale ; 
Read how Helen came in beauty. 

Came arrayed in rich attire. 
When on Priam's tower assembled. 

Sate each ancient Trojan sire ; 
And so wondrous lovely seemed she. 

That each bearded chief did say, 
' Soothly such surpassing beauty 

Came not forth from human clay !' 
Thus I lay in studious musing, 

What had chanced I scarce might know, 
In the leaves 1 heard a rustling, 

Quick I turned me round, when, lo ! 
On the neighbouring balcony. 

Wondrous vision I did see, 
One as fair as Trojan Helen, 

And as richly clad as she j 
And a graybeard was beside her. 

And so kindly he did prate, 
I might swear he was a Trojan, 

Sitting by the Scaean gate. 
And myself was an Achaian 

Ever since that blessed day, 
'Fore the garden-fort of beauty. 

Thus in close besiege I lay. 
And in simple phrase to say it. 

Many summer evenings long, 
Came I there to breathe my passion. 

Came with lute and came with song } 
Sang in many a gentle ditty. 

Sang in many a tuneful sigh, 
Till at last from lofty lattice, 

Sweet came down the soft reply. 
Thus for six fleet months conversed we, 

Spake in song, in song replied ; 
Hacl her guardian's ears been open. 

Even this had been denied. 
Oft from sleepless pillow rose he. 

Full of fancies, full of fears. 
Deaf he might not hear our harping. 

More than music of the spheres. 
But one night — the night was stormy. 

Dark and starless was the sky. 
To my music's wonted question. 

Sweet came down no soft reply. 
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Only one old toothless lady 

Heard my moanings plain'd aroand ; 
Echo only, ancieDt lady. 

Threw them back with sullen sound. 
Whom I loved was gone and vanish'd 3 

In the parlour, in the hall, 
In the garden, in the meadow. 

All was silent, desert all. 
Ah ! and never had I leam'd it, 

Where her home, what her degree ; 
Often, often, bad I asked it. 

But she never told it me. 
Vow'd I then to go and seek her, 

Seek her far and seek her near ; 
Boots it not to read in Homer, 

When Ulysses' self is here. 
And before each high balcony, 

In minstrers guise I touched my lute. 
And beneath no lofty lattice 

Was my voice of singing mute : 
And in field and city sing I, 

Plain I forth each tunefiil sigh. 
Sing again each gentle ditty. 

Sung so oft when she was nigh. 
But in vain are my lamentings, 

Are my moanings plain'd around, 
Echo only, ancient lady. 

Answers me with sullen sound. 

DURAND. 

To the castle high of Balbi 

Durand hies, the harper hieth. 
With sweet songs his bosom swelling, 

To his merry goal be nigheth. 
There will a noble maid, and lovely, 

Whom his witching tone intrances, 
Softly breathing, inly glowing, 

Soft look down to meet his glances. 
Beneath the lime-trees' shade already, 

With tender touch the harper playeth. 
And his well-known voice full-throated. 

What it sweetest knows essayeth. 
From the window, the balcony. 

Sees he bright-eyed flowrets bending. 
But the mistress of his music 

Sees he not kind glances sending. 
And a solemn man there passes. 

And he says, with eyes of weeping, 
' Of the dead the rest disturb not, 

Lady Blanca thine is sleeping.' 
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But Durand, the youthful harperi 

Not one word bis tongue hath spoken, 
Ah ! his eye is closed for ever^ 

Ah ! his hearty his heart is broken ! — 
— In the castle's lonely chapel, 

Mid unnumbered torches burning, 
There the Lady Blanca sleepeth. 

Wreath on wreath her corpse adorning. 
Sudden the throngs around her wailing 

Fear at once^ and joy surpriseth. 
From her bed of breathless slumber. 

Calm the Lady Blanca riseth ; 
From the sleep that bears death's semblance. 

And the hidden life entranceth, 
Like a bride arrayed in beauty. 

From her death-couch she advanceth. 
And of what had chanced unweeting 

To her flying dreams still clinging, 
Asks she with a tender sweetness, 

' Heard I not my Durand singing V 
Yes, thy Durand hath been singing. 

But no more his sweet voice singeth, 
From the dead his music brought thee ; 

Him to life no music bringeth. 
In the land of sainted glory, 

Wide Elysium vainly ranging 
Whom he weens there gone before him. 

Seeks he out with love unchanging. 
Through the boundless realms of ether. 

Is his restless spirit driven, 
Blanca ! Blanca ! calb he longing. 

Through the desert bliss of heaven. 

It is to these ballads, considered as pure and classical revivals, 
both in form and matter, of the poetry of the Troubadours, that 
Uhland owes any lasting fame that he may possess. The reader 
will observe, that the trochaic measure in which these poems are 
written (very uncommon in English), was very common in the 
poetry of the South, and peculiarly characteristic of that of Spain. 
Uhland has also borrowed another rhythmical peculiarity from 
the Spaniards ; he occasionally, even throush long poems, uses 
assonances instead of rhyme. The followmg short sketch may 
serve as an example : 

THE VICTOR. 

To behold the gay toumay. 
Lords and ladies sate in order : 
These were the unvalued leaves, 
My fair princess was the blossom. 
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Boldly look^ mine ^e$ to her'a* 
Like the eagle suaward soaring : 
How the glow upQQ my chedi 
Seemed to bom my viaor tboroDgh ! 
How the bold paUe of my heart 
Broke the fetters of mv conelet ! 
How the soft ftheen ot her eyne* 
Was in me a fire fierce-glowing ! 
How the mild breath of her speeebt 
Was in me a whirlwind roaring ! 
Sh^ a lovely April day, 
I November, wild and stormy — 
Like a tempest rushed I on, 
Thandering victory before me !*' 

The following little allegoric ballad strikes us as peculiarly 
beautiful ; a flower worthy of Wordsworth, save that it is dropt 
from fairy land, whereas the British poet seldom goes beyond his 
own dales, and collects his prettiest blooms from the springs of 
Dove, or the banks of Esthwaite lake. 

IBM WBBATB. 

There went a maid and placked the flowers 

That grew upon the sunny lea ; 
A lady »rom the greenwood came, 

Most beautiful to see ! 

Unto the maid she friendly came. 

And in her hand a wreath she bore — 
' It blooms not now, but soon will bloom, 

O wear it evermore !' 

And as this maid in beauty grew, 

And walked the mellow moon beneath. 
And weeped young tears so tender, sweet. 

Began to bud the wreath. 

And whoi the maid in beauty grown, 
Clasp'd in her arms the glad bridegroom, 

Forth nrom the bud's unfolded cup 
There blnsh'd a joyous bloom. 

And when a playsome child she rocked. 

Her tender mother-arms between, 
Amid the spreading leafy crown, 

A golden fruit was seen. 

And when was sunk in death and night 

The heart a wife had held most dear, 
Then shook amid her shaken locks 

A yellow leaf and sear. 
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Soon lay she too in blenched denth, 
And still this dear-loved wreath she wore, 

Then bore the wreath — this wond*rous wreath, 
Both fruit and bloom it bore." 

This 18 lovely. The following piece, though a mere flitting of 
feeling, is pure and simple, and not to be despised. 

DRSAM, OR REALITY ? 

I slept beside the public way. 

On bloomy slope and airy : 
Dream came and wafted roe away 

To golden land of Fairy. 

I woke, mine eye was drunk with joy, 

Like one dropt from the sky ; 
I looked around, and with his harp 

A minstrel I espy. 

I see him wend behind the wood, 

I hear his far notes roll : 
Was it then he whose music sang 

Sweet dreams into my soul >" 

But of this next poem, entitled " Tlie Serenade, " we can say 
nothing, except that it is a pretty piece of religioso-poetical af- 
fectation, and full of Uhlandic mannerism. 

THE SBRBNADB. 

What sounds so sweet awake me ? 
What fills me with delight ? 

mother, look ! who sings thus 
So sweetly through the night } 

1 hear not, child, I see not, 

O sleep, thou, softly on ! 
Comes now to serenade thee, 
Thou poor sick maiden, none ! 

It is not earthly music. 

That fills me with delight ; 
I hear the angels call me, 

O mother dear, good night ! 

We may now ask the reader whether these examples (and they 
are fairly selected) while they do certainly indicate an extraordi- 
nary delicacy and elegance of genius, do not at the same tjme 
fully justify the criticism which Gothe and ourselves have made 
on the general character of Uhland's poetry? Is there not a very 
palpable want of strength, manliness, and substance? Among 
the several scores of ballads which the volume before us contains, 
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we have only found one which has something of a more solemn 
and manly, we cannot even here say vigorous or energetic, charac- 
ter. Here it is ! 

THB DYING HEROES. 

The Danish swords drive hack the Swedish host 

To the sea coast : 

Far roll their cars, their flying spear-heads gleam 

In the moon's beam. 

There, on the bloody field, two heroes lay, 

The youthful Sweyn, and Ulf the warrior grey. 

Sweyn, 

father! Noma hath cut short my time, 
In its chief prime ! 

No mother now may smooth my locky brow, 
In death laid low. 

And she who sang to me so sweet a strain, 
Looks from her turret high, but looks in vaio. 

Uif. 
They will lament, and see us with affiight 
In dreams of night ; 

But soon, full soon, will find their faithful grief 
In death relief. 

Then will the maid, the fair-hair*d, give to thee 
The cup of joy 'mid Odin's revelry. 

Sroeyn. 

1 had begun a festal song to sing 
To the harp*s string, 

Of kings and heroes in times distant far, 

Of love and Mrar. 

But now my harp hangs desolate, and moans 

The wild wind through its strings with mournful tones. 

High where the sun shines stands AUfather's dome, 

The heroes' home i 

Beneath it roll the stars, and the storms blow 

Far, far below. 

There feast we with our sires, there may*st thou sing 

A song wherewith Walhalla's vaults may ring. 

Sxoeyn, 
O father ! Noma hath cut short my time 
Tn its chief prime ! 

Yet shines no worthy deed by flood or field 
Upon my shield. 

Twelve judges sit, and say with doom severe, 
' Let none in story nameless enter here.' 
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Ulf. 

Fear not ! one deed there is that all outweighs—* 

They know thy praise — 

That is, to 'fend his fatherland from scaith, 

A hero's death. 

Behold ! they flee^ they flee ! the sky is bright ! 

The welkin opes^ and thither is our flight ! 

Here we have simplicity without simpering^ and sublimity 
wedded in calm repose to the beautiful. 

But before we part from these ballads we must be allowed to 
give one other specimen of that peculiar mannerism which Uh- 
land's one-sided imitation of one side of the middle ages has led 
him into. 

THE DOLEFUL TOUANAMENT* 

There pricked seven knights across the plain, 

With shield and spear they went ; 
The love of the king s daughter to gain 

In gallant tournament. 

And when they saw the castle wall, 

A bell struck on their ear ; 
And when they came to the castle hall, 

Seven torches were burning clear. 

And there the lovely Adelaide 

Lay outstretched on her bier ; 
And the king sate weeping at her head 

Full many a bitter tear. 

Then out spake haughty Degenworth, 

' A thankless task^' he said, 
' That I my trusty steed should girth, 

To flght for a maid that is dead !' 

* Thou lov'd'st not lady Adelaide/ 

Quothe young Childe Adelbert ; 

* To flght for her, though she be dead, 

Is less than her desert.' 

Earl Walther spake^ * To me give heed. 

Let every one to horse ! 
It scarce may be a blessed deed 

To fight U)r a lifeless corpse.' 

Quoth Adelbert, ' Though she be dead. 

Earth has no fairer thing ; 
She wears a wreath of roses red. 

And eke a golden ring !' 
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They rode out to the field straightway, 

They fought with might and main, 
From noon to eve, until there lay 

Six dead upon the plain. 

The seventh was Adelbert. He stood 

Victorious over all ; 
And came in sad and thoughtful mood 

Into the old king's hall. 

He took the wreath of roses red. 

He took the golden ring ; 
He fell beside fair Adelaide, 

A cold and lifeless thing. 

The king was robed in black — be bade 

A doleful bell to sound ; 
And six free Rittersmen were laid 

All in the clay cold ground. 

The seventh was Adelbert. He slept 

With Adelaide the fair, 
And many a tear the king has wept 

Upon their grassy lair. 

This is indeed a doleful tale ! That Geoffrey Rudello should 
have fallen violently in love with the Countess of Tripoli without 
having ever seen her, and that, after a long voyage undertaken for 
the sole purpose of enjoying her love, he should have died with 
excess of delight on catching the first glimpse of her beauty, seems 
to us, in this prudent age, sufficiently strange ; but that seven 
. living knights should have fought seven hours by Shrewsbury 
clock for a dead virgin, whose chief beauty was that 

** She wears a wreath of roses red, 
And eke a golden ring!" 

this, indeed, is incredible ! If such themes are to be handled, 
give me Ariosto or Berni, but save me from the solemn gravity 
of a sentimental German, who is ready to worship a doll, or the 
ghost of a doll, if it has only a tear pskinted in its eye ! 

We have said above that Uhland is blessed with a little, though 
not with a very exuberant, overflow of humour. No romantic 
poet should be without it. It is this that is the salvation of Tieck, 
as it is the want of it that is the damnation of Frederick Schlegel. 
It is but justice to Uhland to say that he sometimes displays a 
capacity for the ludicrous side of romance, which should have 
kept him altogether out of such a dolorous region as that of '' The 
Doleful Tournament." Justinus Kerner paints such grave and 
coffin pieces by the dozen; and as we do not intend to fatisue our 
readers with any specimens of his tearful muse, this of Uhland's 
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may serve as a perfectly honest surrogate. But we should not 
have expected such a dolorous piece of painting from the pencil 
Mrhich can throw such a sunny laughing hue over its pictures as 
in the following : — 

nOLAND, THE ARMOUR-BBARER. 
I. 

At Aachen with bis merry lords 

Sate Charlemain full cheerly. 
With richest viands groaned the boards, 

The wine was flowing clearly ; 
Full many a golden goblet bright, 
The ruby and the emerald light, 
Within the ball was gleaming. 

II. 
Quoth Charles, ' In vain this flood of light, 

The gold, the jewels render^ 
One gem renowned, surpassing bright. 

We want to crown our splendour ; 
That gem^ more bright than is the sun, " 

May from a giant's targe be won« 
That lives in Ardennes forest.' 

III. 
Richard, Naims^ Heimon, and Garin, 

True knights, I wis, and stable, 

Milon and Archbishop Turpin, 

Rise sudden from the table ; 

They buckle on their mail« they girth 

Their steeds impatient, and ride forth 

To meet the doughty giant. 

IV. 

Young Roland, son of Milon^ spd&e, 

' Deem ye too weak and pliant 
My youthful limbs, a spear to shake 

Against this doughty giant? 
Then let me follow at thy side 
When thou lay'st low the giant's pride^ 
Thy trusty armour-bearer.' 

V. 

Full briskly rode the horsemen good 

To dark Ardennes together^ 
But when they came unto the wood^ 

There left they one another. 
Young Roland at his father's side, 
O how he bore the spear with pride^ 

And eke the heavy buckler ! 

VOL. XIX. NO. XXXYIII. Z 
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VI. 

By day, by night, in forest drear. 
Before, behind, around them, 

They soaght the giant far and near. 
Nor far nor near they found him. 

The fourth day came, duke Milon lay. 

With travel faint, at bright noon-day. 
Beneath an oak-tree sleeping. 

VII. 

Young Roland looked, he saw a light 
Far through the forest gleaming ; 

The startled wild beasts took to flight . 
Before its wondrous beaming. 

He saw the stream of dazzling flame — 

Right from a giant's targe it came, 
Adown the slope descending. 

VIII. 

Not Roland's cheek the Mood forsook — 
' What cause,' quoth he, ' for terror? 

I need not wake my sire to look 
Into a giant's mirror. 

His trusty steed is waking near, 

His good round targe, his sword, his spear, 
His gallant armour-bearer.' 

IX. 

His father's sword he girded on. 
His lance he bore full lightly; 

His father's shield he belted on ; 
I wis, he looked full knightly. 

Thus rode he through the gloomy fir. 

No word he spake, he made no stir. 
Lest he might wake the sleeping. 

X. 

And as he came still nigh and nigher 
The giant laughed full loudly ; 

' Why rides my trusty little sauire 
On such a steed so proudly f 

His sword his length may more than mete, 

His spear will weigh him from his seat, 
His shield to death will squeeze him !' 

XI. 

* Thou bully giant, whoreson, soon 
Thy tongue I'll teach thee fetter ! 

And were my targe big as the moon 
Twould ward thy blows the better. 

The man is weak, the horse is strong ; 

The arm is short, the sword is long ; 
They eke out one another.' 
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XII. 

Tbe giant swung Iris club. — ' This blow 

Will fell him sheer, I know well.' 
But Roland pricked aside, and so 

Upon the ground the blow felL 
Then poised tbe youth his heayy lance. 
But from the shield of magic glance 
It came back on its master, 
xin. 
He drew his sword, its bright blade shone. 

And like a tempest comes he $ 
Hard tagged the giant at his own, ^ 

For he was somewhat clumsy. 
Young Roland cut him such a slice, 
He hewed his hand off' in a tricc,-^ • ' 
His magic shield came with it. 

XIV. 

The giant*s face it grew full long, 

He knew the fight' was over, 
Unless the gem that made him strong : 

He managed to recover. 
He ran to seize the shield— but see! 
Young Roland pricks him on the knee. 
And down the hill he tumbles. 

XV. 

Then with a stroke the grisly bead 

He from his body severs, 
And with the head, the blood so red ' 

Came down like many riveiv.' 
Then broke he off the gem so bright,. 
That filled the giant's shield with light, 
And put it in his pocket. 

xyru 
Beneath a rock, rich topp*d with wood, 

A well was flowing clearly, —' • 
He washed his hands from dust and blood, 

He wash*d his sword full cbee^ly 9 
Then pace by pace he traced the gcoitnd. 
Till on the spot his sire- hO' found • 1 
Where he had left bin) sljeeping. 

XVII. 

He laid' him at bis father's side. 

Deep slumber soon o'ertook him. 
He slept till ruddy eventide. 

When Mllon woke and shook him. 
' Come, wake thee, wake thee, noble son $ 
Sleep will we when our work is done, 
And when the giant slain is. 

z 2 
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ZVIII. 

They rise, and all the wood explore. 
And right and left they wind them ; 

Duke Milon boldly rode before 
And Roland rode behind him. 

Unto the spot they came amain. 

Where by the hand of Roland slain. 
The giant in his blood lay. 

XIX. 

Yonng Roland looked, the giant's head. 
His hand, no more were found there -y 

'Tis strange, he thought, I know I laid 
Them both upon the ground there. 

No more I see bis sword, his spear. 

No more his shield, his corslet here. 
His trunk alone lies bleeding. 

XX. 

Duke Milon saw the trunk, quoth he. 

The instant he beheld it, 
^ This must have been a goodly tree 

Before the lightning felled it. 
It is the giant, sooth to say. 
Mine honour I have slept away, 
And ever must bewail it ! 

XXI. 

Before the palace*door one day 
King Charlemain was sitting ; 

' What keeps my lordlings brave, they stiiy 
Much longer than is fitting. 

Yet, as I live, one cometh near, 

Tis Heimon, and upon his spear 
The giant's head he beareth.' 

XXII. 

Sir Heimon deep obeisance made, 

Full sad and melancholy, 
.And at his liege-lord's feet he laid 

The giant's head full lowly. 
' I found this head far in the wood, 
And saw the huge trunk drenched in blood. 
Some fifty paces further.* 

XXIII. 

Next came the Archbishop Turpin, 
(There scarce had passed a minute,) 

And in his hand a glove was seen, 
The giant's hand was in it* 

' I bring thee, sire, a relic rare. 

The giant's hand with hide and hair j 
I bring it as I found it.' 
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xxiy. 
Next came Duke Naims— his shoulders broad 

Upbore the giant's cudgel 3 
From dark Ardennes with such a load 

I ween he did not trudge ill. 
In sooth, liege-lord, my work is hard, 
A glass of beer be my reward, 
A glass of good Bavarian ! 

XXV. 

Count Richard came a-foot — his horse 
Came with its weary lord too, 

It bore the giant's heavy corse- 
let and his heavy sword too. 

* Whoso will seek within the wood, 

Shall find more armour strong and good* 
What I could bring I brought it.' 

XXVI. 

Next with the shield Graf Garin came, 

And in the distance waved it ; 
' He has the shield, he has the gem, 

His happy hand has saved it !' — 
' Good sire, 'tis true the shield is mine, 
But where the gem is may divine 
Some God, 'tis more than I can.' 

xxvii. 
Then in the distance came to view 

Milon, he rode full slowly ; 
He hung his head as moumera do, 

He hung his head full lowly. 
Young Roland travelled at his side 
And bore his heavy spear with pride, 
And eke his heavy buckler. 

XXVIII. 

But when, where Charles a-waiting stood, 

With all his lords, they enter. 
Young Roland from the buckler screwed 

The boss that graced its centre ; 

And in its stead the gem so bright 

He placed ; it shed a flood of light 

Around, like very sun-beams. 

XXIX. 

And while the gem with magic blaze 

Upon the shield was burning, 
Quoth Charlemain, in glad amaze. 

Unto his lordlings turning : 
' My brave Duke Milon bears the bell, 
His band hath slain the giant fell, 
His hand the gem hath taken.' 
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The duke bad turn'd, and saw the light 

That clearer shone and clearer, 
' What may this mean, thou little wight. 

Thou tricksy armour-bearer V 
' Dear father, make me not to rue 
That I the clumsy monster slew. 

The while that you were sleeping !' " 

In the following piece — an allegorical sketch of the rise, de- 
clinei and revival of German literature — there is also much ease, 
cheerfulness, and a faint blink of humour: — 

A TALE OF GERMAN P0E8Y. 

There was a lovely lady, the tale ye know full well. 
That many a hundred year slept within a woody dell, 
But how that lady bight was, I wot well, know not ye j 
I only knew it lately — 'tis ' German Poesy/ 

Two mighty queens of Fairie the princely infant sought. 
And to its smiling cradle rich birth-day gifts they brought ; 
The first she spake full smartly, ' Smile, infant, while thou may ! 
A speedy end I give thee, a spindle shall thee slay.' 

The other spake full sweetly, ' Yes, smile and smile alway ! 
The blessing that I give thee shall charm black Death away ; 
My blessing shall preserve thee in slumber sweet/ she spake, 
* Till years four hundred pass, when a king's son shall thee wake.' 

A stem command was publish'd both far and near that day, 
And whoso disobeyed it with life his crime should pay ; 
The stem command was published to dames in house and hall. 
To bum in public bonfire their spindles great and small. 

The child grew strong and healthy, not nurtured fond was she 

In gentle ladies' chambers where spindles use to be 3 

No ! in the rosy gardens, in forests fresh and free. 

With merry laughing playmates, there fresh and strong grew she. 

And with her years advancing a lovely dame she grew, 
With flowing golden ringlets and eyes of deepest blue ; 
Chaste was her every motion, her every word was true. 
Each maiden handicraft well, save spindle- work, she knew. 

Full many a haughty Ritter did to her train belong, 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen and Wolfram, sons of song; 
They went in iron and steel dad, with golden harps in hand ; 
Right happy was the princess that could such knights command. 

To shield her stood they waiting in arms both night and day. 
And sang to win her favour full many a rival lay ; 
They sang of gentle Minne, of battle's bold array — 
They sang of knights and ladies, and of sweet bloomy May. 
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From ftocient cities* ramparts the merry echo ran, 
The sons of plain and mountain a gleesome song began. 
The shepherd on the height sung, as mid the clouds he went^ 
And from the miner's dark home a merry voice was sent. 

One May-night when the starlets were shining bright and clear« 
And seemed to say, * Fair lady, come up and meet us here,' 
The lady domb the turret high, she clomb up all alone, 
Where in a narrow chamber a flickering light there shone. 

There sat a grey-haired old dame, her wheel full loudly birred ; 
The law against the spindles, I ween she ne*er had heard. 
The princess, who had never yet seen the spinning trade. 
Came in, and ' With permission, whom see I here ?' she said. 

' My name, since you must know, is Blue-Stocking Poesy, 
Beyond my study's thick walls did none me ever see ^ 
I have a blind old gib -cat that sits upon my knee. 
And helps to spin the threads of Blue-Stocking Poesy. 

^ Long, long didactic poems to heal your moral sores, 
And ^xxlly hempen epics, I reel you off by scores ; 
My cat has tragic mewing, my wheel has epic €re. 
And comedy my spindle plays to your heart s desire.' 

* My spindle !' shook the princess, and pale grew at the name, 
She sprang away full deftly, the spindle after came ; 

She fell upon the threshold— had ceased to birr the wheel. 
Behind her came the spindle and pricked her on the heel. 

Alack ! alack ! to-morrow how many wail and weep ! 
In vain they try to wake her from out her magic sleep ; 
Around her couch are waiting her knights in dire distress. 
And gold and silver deck it, and roses numberless. 

Thus slept the lovely princess yclad in rich array. 

Anon the knights around her in like deep slumber lay ; 

The minstrels in their dreamings still touched their trembling lyres. 

Till in the castle's wide halls the last faint tone expires. 

The grey-haired dame sat spinning within her chamber lone, 
With her the busy spiders kept spin and spinning on : 
Around the princely windows the tangled wild wood grew. 
And through the cloudy sky shone no spot of sunny blue. 

Four hundred years passed over, the king's son brave and good, 
Came with his merry hunters a-hunting throngh the wood ; 

* What is this ancient castle, what turrets do I see. 

That through the tufted forest rise strange and solemnly V 

Close by the road was standing an ancient spindleman : 

' List, great prince, while 1 warn thee, as warn thee best I can ! 

Barbaric knights romantic, fell Anthropophagi, 

That castle lone inhabit, great prince, be warned by me !" 

Not mickle recked the king's son the ancient spindleman. 
He tind his merry hunters to hew their way began ; 
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They passed the waiting drawbridge, the gate wide open lay, 
A stag sprang oat and left them a free unhindered way. 

The castle's spacious court was as wild as native wood. 
And on the fresh green trees sung the birds in merry mood ; 
The huntsmen press them onwards, their heart is full of glee. 
Till through the bosky shade thick the pillared door they see. 

Two giant-shapes lay sleeping beside that pillared door, 
They held their halberds crosswise the entrance wide before -, 
Still fearless press them onwards the hunters one and all. 
And go with steady paces into the castle hall. 

In lofty niches lying all rich yclad were seen, 
Full many lovely ladies, and minstrel-knights between ; 
In solemn beauty sleeping, they moved nor hand nor head, 
Like statued forms that watch o*er the tombs of ancient dead. 

And in the middle rose up a gold-embroidered lair, 
There rich yclad lay sleeping a virgin wondrous fair ; 
With roses fresh and blooming that lovely maid was dight. 
And round her rosy cheeks played a tender rosy light. 

Much marvelled the king's son if living she might be. 
And with a wistful kiss twice her rosy mouth pressed he ; 
He felt it with rejoicing, her breath was sweet and warm. 
And tenderly she clasped him, yet sleeping, with her arm. 

Her golden ringlets flowing from off her face she threw, 
And lifted, sweetly startled, her eyes of lovely blue ^ 
Straight in the niches rose up the knights and ladies all, 
The ancient songs awoke loud, and shook the princely hall. 

A morning rich and golden hath brought us back the May, 
The prince hath led his daughter forth to the blithesome day ; 
The ancient Minnesingers march solemnly along. 
Like spirit* shapes gigantic they sing their solemn song. 

The valleys at the sound shake their drowsy dreams away. 
And wake in youthful bosom the spark that sleeping lay ; 
' Blest be the mom,* they shout all, in merry jubilee, 
' That brought us back our long lost, our German Poesy !' 

The ancient lady sittcth within her chamber lone. 
And through the roof the rain drops her hoary head upon ; 
An apoplectic shock sad took all her strength away, 
May God to her be gracious until the judgment-day !*' 

We think we have now been siiflSciently copious in our trans- 
lations to give the English reader — so far as such an imperfect 
medium admits — a pretty correct idea of the general character 
and style of Uhland's poems. Perhaps some may be inclined to 
express surprise how works, by no means characterized by any 
peculiar originality of conception, or grasp of mind, should have 
attained such a wide-spread popularity as to have run through 
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ten editions in the course of twenty years. But these things are 
done in Germany, not in Britain ; and besides, we must bear in 
mind that Uhland, besides being a pretty poet, is a man most 
universally beloved and respected, both as a private individual 
and as a public character.* If Byron's poetry owed perhaps one 
half of its vogue to the circumstance that he was a lord, and (we 
speak it with all respect) somewhat of a wild character, shall we 
wonder that Ludwig Uhland's poems are more popular than they 
otherwise might have chanced to be, because he is a stanch 
patriot and a good man ? 

We have only further to mention that, besides lyric poems, 
Uhland has written two plays, the names of which will be found 
heading this article. With regard to them we shall say, in one 
word, that we agree entirely with the generally-expressed opinion, 
that they are complete failures. The genius of this gentle singer 
is very very undramatic. The pomp and spectacle of historic 
show have helped him on a little ; coronations, conferences, and 
imperial knight-dubbings, are useful aids to a writer whose forte 
is not to give either energy to character or interest to action ; but 
such a writer should never attempt the drama. Formal declama- 
tion is not impassioned speech ; solemn show is one thing, scenic 
effect is another. 

We shall now bring these remarks to a close, by shortly cha- 
racterizing two poets who are generally classed with Uhland, 
and who seem to recognize him as their head, in the great work 
of reviving the lyric poetry of the middle ages. These two are 
Justinus Kerner and Gustav Schwab. The most Vhlandic of 
Uhland's followers is decidedly Justinus Kerner. This man has 
been much praised by a critic, for whose opinions we in general 
entertain no small respect; but in this case, we are sorry to say, 
that party feeling, and, what is worse, local partiality, seem to 
have led his strong manly judgment astray. Indeed it has always 
grieved us much, to think that a writer of such high powers as 
Wolfgang Menzel should, by standing forward continually as the 
champion of a party and a school, have narrowed and distorted 

* We feel much pleasure in here transcribing Professor Wolfe's kind remarks on 
Ubiand, from the AUiensaro, May SO, 183d.--" I could write of him through whole 
" pages, and yet not praise him thoroughly to my own satisfaction, for his patriotism, 
" bis love of mankind, bis noble nature, and all the beautiful qualities of bis character. 
" Never has a man been so universally beloved and revered in Germany ; and I never 
" read or heard his name mentioned without demonstrations of respect, and dedara- 
" tions of sincerest affection." This is cheering ; and we will add, that this is not 
the oul V passage of that admirable discourse on German literature, in which Professor 
Wolfe has shown a heart as kind as his head is clear. We most say, however, that 
bis estimate of Uhland's literary merit goes far above any thing chat an English taste 
will ever be willuig to allow. 
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his views so much in some important matters of literary opinioo. 
That be should have consistently followed up his vocation to beat 
down the idol of Giithelatria, before which he found his country 
in shameful prostration, was to be forgiven ; but the fact that 
Gothe was an anti-romanticist, and Schiller a Swabian, should 
not have led him into a canonization of Tieck, much less into a 
foolish bepraising of such a puling Werther of romance as Jua- 
tinus Kernen But we are willing to make every allowance for 
the Stuttgart critic. The warfare of literature in Germany stands 
somewhat in the same situation as the political warfare of our 
own country. Impartiality is out of the question, where parties 
are judges in their own cause. We can see these matters much 
more clearly in England. We are Adam Smith's impartial spec- 
tator, and have moreover the peculiar advantage, that we do not 
look at any thing, (as people in Germany are wont to do,) not 
even at poetry, through a mist. 

We have, therefore, no hesitation in saying, in accordance with 
the spirit of the remarks which we have had already occasion to 
make, that the poems of Justinus Kerner are of no value whatever 
to the English reader, except as a mere psychological curiosity. 
Kerner is merely a sort of dripping from Uhland's reservoir ; a 
melancholy straining, where every thing bad comes out, and every 
thing good is left behind. Uhland, however he wants strength 
and nerve, has at least one indispensable qualification of an 
ancient minstrel — he is, in spite of his pious moonshine, habitu- 
ally cheerful and blithe, a genuine disciple of the " gay saber" 
a *' gleeman/* in the bona fide old Saxon meaning of the term. 
But Kerner is all tears ; scarcely one blink of fitful joy is sent, 
at distant intervals, through the misty waters of that woe. He 
has not merely a wicked trick of painting foreign sorrows as a 
sort of agreeable foil to his own spiritual self-complacency (as 
we have seen poetesses with a step like winged Mercury, and a 
verse as slow as a death-march) ; he lives in the very atmosphere 
of poetic woe, and has joined himself, by anticipation, in mystic 
wedlock, to death and the grave. It is needless to say to a 
sound-hearted Englishman (however gravely a German might 
Kantianize or Hegelize upon the theme), that this whining and 
whimpering in verse is a thing in every way most unnatural and 
most unpoetical. The disease is not in nature, but in the sick- 
lier vision of those spoiled children of whim that gaze upon her. 
For— 

" If the sun breeds maggots in a dead dog. 
Being a god kissing carrion," 

why should not the spirit of nature's glee, passing through the 
%vatery souls of these men, be distilled into tears by the act of 
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versifying, and each solid and substantial body of existence be 
evaporated into a cloud? But it is useless to speak of such 
things. We make one remark only on the wo-begone piety with 
which Kerner, and other such pitiful poetlings, choose to garnish 
out their puling sentimentalities. There are many in these times 
(not in Germany only), who, like our poet, cradle themselves in 
the consolations, but gird not themselves round with the strength, 
of Christianity. With them religion is a nerveless elf, misbegotten 
between a sigh and a dream. These men will sing with David, 
when he calls forth in wailing, " De profundis clamavi/' but 
they will not act with him when he goes forth in faith to smite 
the giant of the Philistines. Their life is an eternal rainbow of 
tears; and Christianity is — not the sun — but the moon, that casts 
a sickly rainbow of hope upon its span. They have changed the 
soldier of Christ into a weeping damsel ; and, instead of God, 
they worship only the Madonna. Their soul can be compared to 
nothing but a spunge, that sucks in the sorrows of existence; and, 
when these are squeezed out again, they call it devotion. 

Besides lyric poems and ballads, Kerner has written what he 
calls '' Flittings of Travel,*' a sort of irregular wandering sketches 
in poetic prose. Menzel has praised this silly phantasmagoria 
very much, and he has compared the writer of them to Jean 
Paul ! Kerner like Jean Paul ! an honest likeness truly ! as like 
as a cloud is to a whale ; and there may be some people who, 
like Polonius, do not think there is much difference. But Wolf- 
gang Menzel is no dotard ; and we can only account for this 
striking aberration from his usual sound sense on the principle 
stated before — that he is the living head and champion of the 
coterie of Swabian romancers to which Kerner belongs. 

For ourselves, after much reflection, we have been unable to 
find any classical English word by which the character of most of 
these strange compositions can be expressed. Twaddle is too 
good for them ; they are sheer and absolute drivel. We do not 
deny that there are a few dreamy imaginings here shadowed forth ; 
some strange voices and sounds of unearthly music are here 
heard; but Fancy has evidently been drinking intoxicating gas, 
and it is impossible to shape either noran, god, devil, or beast, out 
of her fumy creations. 1 he most cunning hand of the harper 
cannot bring forth an intelligible melody out of these lispings 
and gaspings of preternatural tune. But we will not waste words 
on such a theme. We declare, once for all, an unmitigated hos- 
tility to this truly German madness. Away with these substance- 
less shadows of existence ! these misty, bodiless anticipations of 
an undefined something, and a definite nothing ! tliese abortive 
imps of an unstable fancy, begotten between the wish to be every 
thing, and the incapacity to be any thing ! Give us a solid earth- 
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based poetical existence, that can bear to be looked upon by san- 
light; — no ovocp ijjxepo^ayrov — ^no day-walking dream — but a flesb- 
and-blood reality of life, weighty with all the mass of earthly 
being, but pregnant also and buoyed with something which is 
nothing less than divine. 

Gustav Schwab is another poet who has manufactured many 
ballads ; and to him our principal objections are, that he has 
manufactured so many, and that he has manufactured them. He 
has, however, some virtues, and these all his own ; for he is by no 
means a mere imitator of Uhland, as Kemer must be held to be, 
but has a style and fashion of his own. Swabia owes much to 
him, for he has hung a tale by almost every one of its old castles, 
and turned whole sections of its history into verse. This prosi- 
ness, this dilution, this smack of the old chronicler, is his great 
fault. He wants the neatness, the point, the elegant simplicity, 
the happy tact of Ubiand. He has a most fatal facility of rhym- 
ing; and, like a good easy pedestrian, he jogs along without 
counting the mile*stones, happily assured that, by putting one 
foot regularly before the other, he must sooner or later arrive at 
his journey's end. The babbling brook of a summer-day does 
not run on with more pleasant self-complacency than the nar- 
rative verse of Gustav Schwab. But this is a vice of all your 
ballad-mongers. Scott himself could not escape it; Uhland 
alone has known to be short. Scott, however, knew how to sus- 
tain interest, and he could paint both gorgeously and truly. Not 
so Schwab. Many of his ballads are merely histories turned 
into verse ; in our opinion, a mongrel species of composition that 
ought altogether to be discouraged. It is a something that 
stretches itself out more formally than a ballad, only to court 
curious comparison with an Epos — an easy arm-chair Iliad, that a 
weary old harper, half asleep, might hum over to a drowsy con- 
gregation of heavy boors and listless boys. 

We must not omit to mention one great virtue of Schwab, 
which places him far above Kerner, and even gives him a supe- 
riority over Uhland. He does not indulge in poetic tears ; be 
has thrown aside that aspect of sadness which so many romancers 
think essential to the complete minstrel ; he shows his pictures 
by daylight, and the sun shines even upon his cloisters. He is 
healthy, and sound, and natural, so far as a German romancer 
can be so. 

In conclusion, we take the liberty to offer one word of advice 
to our poetical friends beyond the Rhine ; and, if our humble 
voice reach so far, we hope they will take it as kindly as it is 
meant. Let them study reality; let them seek for poetry neither 
in the worid before the Flood, nor in the world before the Reforma- 
tion, nor in the peaceful millennium of Roman Catholic unity 
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that is to succeed the present strife and war of the Protestant 
churchj but in the living actual luxuriance of existence before 
their eyes. A poetical tree is not of more slim and fairy fabric 
than any other tree ; its leaves are not made of silk ; it is not 
tinted in gold or silver ; nor vocal with Dodonean prophecy ; it 
is merdy a sound, healthy tree, more exuberant in vitality, more 
symmetrical in form, than its leafy brothers. A Gainsborough 
does not require to go beyond the precincts of his native woods 
to paint the trunk of some venerable oak, which every one shall 
instantly recognize as a piece of the most beautiful vegetable 
poetry. Why should the artist who paints with words have far- 
ther to travel in search of the poetical? Is there no religion 
except before the altar of a Madonna ? — no love except in the 
songs of the Troubadours? 

It is no doubt true, that we English are deficient in the higher 
or ideal department of art ; but that is our affair. To the Gler« 
mans we say, study reality, keep your eyes open, and be not 
afraid to look at things exactly as they are. This your great 
master Gothe was continually inculcating on you ; and yet, such 
is the influence of national atmosphere — so deeply rooted is the 
disease of mystification in the German mind, that even he — even 
the clear, calm, most anti-romantic Gothe — was continually de- 
viating from his own rule, till at last he made it a matter of sys- 
tematic boast, an exoteric doctrine which he was not afraid to pro- 
mulgate to the uninitiated, that '' the world of art is essentially 
distinct, and ought to be kept, as much as possible, apart from 
the living world, in which common men dwell." The secret 
working of this great fallacy is to be traced in many even of his 
earlier works ; but in the Second Part of Faust it has celebrated 
an ovation which future ages will look upon and wonder. In this 
work we are puzzled throughout by an utter want of reality; 
the very same fault, though m a different shape, which we com- 
plain of so much in Ludwig Uhland, and in the whole school of 
German romancers. 

We say therefore again, to these poets, study reality, study 
human life, study human interest. There is a bracing strength 
in this atmosphere, for which no artistical gymnastics, no rubbmg 
with the sacred oil of the Muses, can compensate. We are not 
called upon to write poetry for angels, or even for saints, but for 
men. We have no vocation to vapour it with eagles and condors ; 
terra firma is our sphere. And if Ludwig Tieck and his dis- 
ciples will allow us to crown our admonition with an allegory 
after their own most approved fashion, we shall give them a very 
cheap one. Poetry is like the wonderful bean-stalk in the fairy 
tale, the top of which mingles with the clouds, but the root is 
firmly grown into the earth. 
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Art. III. — 1. De la Prostituiion dans la Ville de Paris. Par 
A. J. B. Parent Duchatelet. 2 Tomes, Bvo. 1B36. 

2. Hygiene Publique. Par le inline. 2 Tomes, 8vo. 1836. 
Pans. 

When the fathers and founders of medical science first began to 
investigate the nature of disease in the structure and organization 
of the .human frame, — when they sought the causes of the ills 
** that flesh is heir to" in a minute examination of its morbid 
forms, — a general outcry was raised against them ; — ^anatomy was 
denounced as an unhallowed and useless violation of decency ; — 
the anatomists were stigmatized as despoilers of the dead, and 
shunned as denizens of the charnel-house. Those who investi- 
gate the evils and diseases of the social system, the moral and 
physical causes that deteriorate humanity in the mass, must be 
prepared to suffer similar reproach ; the nature of their studies 
in itself sufficiently repulsive, while it brings them into contact 
with all that is shameful and loathsome in society, must expose 
them to the calumny of seeking such associations from choice; 
they will be accused of revelling in vice and delighting in infamy, 
depravity of taste will be the least serious charge against them, a 
thousand tongues will be ready to proclaim their obliquity of in- 
tellect and perversion of feeling. It is true, that no one charges 
the physician studying in our hospitals with an abstract love of 
fevers, admiration of cholera and the plague, or a decided affec- 
tion for leprosy ; but the moral physiologist, who tries to find out 
a sanitary regimen for thievery and prostitution, and, in conse- 
quence, seeks the haunts where these pestilences are developed, 
cannot escape from the imputation of finding pleasure in the 
contemplation, if not in the actual practice of vice. Serious in- 
jury to society has arisen from this unworthy prejudice; if, while 
anatomy was unknown, physicians prescribed at hazard for organic 
disease, — if the nature of the malady has been ever found a neces- 
sary preliminary to the discovery of the remedy, — no less true is 
it that legislators are mere empirics, when they have not anato- 
mized society, and that laws aggravate the evil they profess to 
cure when they are based on loose and imperfect analysis. It is 
with feelings of repugnance that the enlightened philanthropist 
enters on the preliminary inquiries essential to his noble purpose, 
but he is sustained by a high sense of public duty, for he knows 
that a time will come, when his motives will be appreciated ; 
when it will be confessed that he searched the sources of national 
woe to work out the problem of national weal. 

There were doubtless many wise and welUmeaning persons 
who shook their heads and shrugged their shoulders when first 
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they saw the benevolent Howard searching the public prisons, 
descending into the dungeons where disease and death held 
divided empire with profligacy and crime ; — there were those who 
pointed at him as the companion of thieves, and shunned him as 
the associate of felons, while even the more enlightened wondered 
that he should dream of directing attention to a class of beings 
whose crimes were deemed to have excluded them, not only from 
the pale of society, but almost from that of humanity. He lived 
down the prejudice ; ere his course closed, he saw his harvest of 
reward ripemng, he heard it acknowledged that the proper object 
of penal legislation was the suppression of crime, not the venting 
of vengeance on the criminal ; and he beheld plans for the refor* 
mation of offenders taken into serious consideration by the legis- 
lature and the government. If these plans have not produced 
all the good that was expected, the partial failure must be attri«- 
buted to the want of perseverance in the investigations which the 
great philanthropist commenced. 

The name of Parent Duchatelet has long been familiar to 
scientific readers; Les Annales d'Hygiine Publique bear ho- 
nourable testimony to his exertions in investigating those ques* 
tions connected with the public health, which must ever form an 
essential portion of the civic economy of large cities ; but he has 
Dot limited his attention to physical evils ; in one of the works at 
the head of this article, he has examined a moral disease inter- 
woven in the frame-work of society, and pointed out the means 
by which its baneful influences may be diminished. 

Before entering on this delicate and difficult subject it is ne- 
cessary to point out a great error to which philanthropists are 
peculiarly liable, and which has producM many calamitous re- 
sults. It is simply, that many aim at extirpating an evil which can 
never be wholly removed, and that from their failure in finding 
a specific cure they infer it to be idle to attempt alleviation. 
Poverty may be taken as an illustration ; it is unnecessary to 
prove that the rights of property cannot be maintained without 
necessitating the condition that one man shall have much and 
another little or nothing. In this, as in most of the problems 
engendered by the existence of society, there is a balance of evils; 
if industry accumulates the profits of its labours, those who can- 
not or will not work must suffer destitution ; there will, therefore, 
always be causes in operation producing a mass of misery and 
all that the utmost efforts of benevolence can effect is to prevent 
its accumulation. We claim for the other evils that afflict 
humanity the same enlightened tolerance that is bestowed on 
poverty ; let us alleviate where we cannot heal ; let us prevent 
the increase where we cannot extirpate the root ; let us not in 
despair of perfect cure hazard the destruction of the patient. 




' sio • MorhmdrKyucdi'^jt^ of i^7^ge Tmitu 
^ibVed;"i<: ilW^/s' Wtf ' exWt. titftil Wety tki*fi'Ufc\i^W^fori|i 

»ftrWauty, fa'stiMf thfe ^prtiWt 'of' hi6hi|-«iii«temy; iWJ'bW to 
lufi it^^\\^ e\^^rhfi)i^iiii]^^fi^\^^ of 

•the^iWrtfect;'' •'• ' '» *^ ' •'• '' '*^ '■'- ' '* -n^jMr.- lu mtrA .. ,Jiit. .. 

W«rt -alfikiotiiibal fttft^^^oW 't»f^ Ji/fcfj^idtfin^lctthWtftaWl iMbt-iid- 
tibA l^adk bbdr' imb a^Yi^^rotii elYo^^^hd'S^'^^ihtfrili^M oc^ja^ibfi 
tb 6b^F^eiWil tW''ftftflt& of civieetOttinriy, bbft^rMfttflattd (ihy- 
^icilV^failch 'DutKa*t^^1ab6drM'toi'anii[ihcii arose froMf'^e He^ 
l4ct qftti^'j^iilibf mAeiice that'AouM 'ha^ guided'^afefr ^{ilddnc 
fttf^uhyl ' 'Wfe'shair btglnt^ith'the ittoriil "etits, b^caU^tfa^tftt 
the most Qrg;ehf"ih fhcit' itatutie; afid -bliebus^ 'Mi^ 'ha^»bMfi 
Mihmo the tXofI negtet^tbd ;"*nd;'t(^ im^id <lhef<di<^^d'H>f ihere 
^dtiMcal detttil; We^sMill '•gitfiefally eii|>pir6sr letndutawiMB, mi 
give the re§«i1tb, frididitidfftke«Miealf»9l>y whldh^ tbe^nfMiy^i^ Veti- 
•fifedl '•' •» • • ' ' ' '•' -..'• . '. t. . . . . - . 

' Tbe 'eitent \k f^fdstktflilm M the «nt subject th4t en|(agai om- 
ftVCentioii^ and ther^ is'scsredly '^y«xaiii)^i«ii(yr^ stifibing^of 'the 
ettbgg^ratiotis that resute from the tfiegteet bf '^utMtitaMto«uhicy. 
^Phe^e %^ve been fraifiem guesvea lat- .the iNiiiiber*(of tbe Unfair 
hMMti 4bemgft enga^datrit; b««bin»Paris'aiMl Loadeo^ ii the 
fMi*toer ci4>ifal ithas't^eetipablioly stats* tUtt the imiiMr eaeecdad 
sixty thoinamly vnd^hay *if e(maeceuAted-iOT3ftmailerale'uldaedii«lM> 
reduced lb0 ^ituaaber 'Io^d^ httlft thAt aotoont;- ^bttt* 4he - i^gisters 
l^fpolide;*whicli.'bav«>b^»'iiergr aoouratdy tept dunng the last 
twenty years, prove that there were never so nuuv^a^four thousand 
ai- '^ntt'^liiiie eitgagad^ id fthia- profligate ooume^. 'CoAquhoun's 
Police of the Metropolis, a work posstaabi; mofo authority than 
it has any title to daimi, -estiinailea the Mifi^bor'^f'pfostitutes in 
London atilly|rii<iiMaady'btttabo iiwlMbgaliciiia/iKisUtuted by Mr. 
Mayne led to the coiltloticNi ^tbat"thefe«ai}el)ot -tnore Aan from 
eight^ to tJtvk A0mmk^ aild thai kha 'inuller. ainouiMt. is more pro- 
bablBiboD the lunger^ TUaitf a poitottof ^oeat i«Apprta«ce, be- 
cauiK k «kow«.tbf t dio jnbdbief i^ tarithia ^e«Jjnu(ft/of manage- 
ment, and that we need not be dauatod bytii^^pimnon error of 
its overwhelming magnitude. 

The mi^ake of the amount of pitistitiites is-ao common, and so 
injurious, that we think it would, be useful to indicate the sources 
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of the error. The first of these is, the fluctuating nature of this 
portion of the population ; the superintendents of our metropo* 
litan police have frequently noticed the rapidity and the sudden- 
ness with which many of those on whom they have kept a 
watchful eye disappear from the stage, leaving no trace by which 
their further progress could be followed. The registers of Paris 
contain ample proofs of the same fact; and if anything could 
afford gratification in the view of this melancholy topic, it woyld 
be, that repentance appears to be more frequently the cause of 
their removal than disease or death. A second cause of error is, 
that persons estimate the amount for the entire city from tlie 
numbers found in certain localities, and this was the, source of 
Colquhoun*8 enormous estimate. Finally, we have been informed 
by some intelligent police officers, that the same persons haunt 
different parts of the metropolis at different hours, and are con« 
sequently counted many times over.* It must, however, be con- 
fessed that there are no means for estimating the amount of 
depraved women in London with anything like accuracy; the 
nearest approach we can make to it is, that their number is not 
much more than double that of the same class in Paris. 

The next point that we have to determine is, the causes that 
have induced these wretches to enter on a course of depravity 
and degradation, and this will save us from the necessity of in- 
vestigating the divisions of society by which they have been 
furnished. It must, however, be stated that Duchatelet's re- 
searches, and the inquiries made by some English statisticians, 
lead to the result, that sedentary occupations, liable to interru|>- 
tion from change of season, caprice of fashion, or irregular demand, 
are those which produce the most pernicious effects on female 
morals. . Out of five thousand one hundred and eighty-three pro* 
stitutes, the causes of whose fall it was possible to discover, — 
1441 were reduced to this state by sheer destitution ; 
1£55 were either orphans, or had been abandoned by their 
parents ; 
37 took to this course in order to support aged and desti-* 

tute relatives; 
29 sought support for younger relatives; 
£3 were widows endeavouring to bring up families ; 
£80 came to Paris to conceal themselves ; 
404 were brought to Paris by soldiers, students, &c. ; 
S89 were servants seduced by their masters and turned out; 
142^ were mistresses, deprived of their protectors or aban- 
doned by them.f 

* la one intUncc which we bad an opportaaii^ of tracing, llie same pcffHi wai 
counted seven timet in ic» tlian as nany hoan. 

t It is commonly remarked bjr aU tboae wlm have paid attention to the subject in 
VOL. XIX. NO. XXXVIII. A A 



JM m^w/M^'itik prcfciwi r#|^iler<aw»re.daseljp( dieim 
reinurk' dl«t Huggetta iiMlf it the .grepa uifluweeof mmtj \% 
driving ui4vUii«a|0jtfMotfteii.to gtilli |b« . 9eiDpftirei« ^ milKner 
outfoir w^k, the s^rtfant u»fible>ta procureia mtuation, g^rlt with- 
out pamits ar frieiidiy for, the mosii part iiiip«rfectAy edncatod, 
and awbjeicled' to tb« ijoAuenc^'Of bad evAaiplei caiiaot reaiat the 
prii^aurf^ ctf ^iitiger»< DiMhateiel:4^liMr09 that . 

^''Oh« 6r th^M! titiforttlriate Ifefhgs, \rii6 8(711 retriifi^d feeling^ of bo- 
noor, Mhiglited to' tbcj Itet esctr^toHy befbt^ ilhe adopted such a disgrace- 
fnl r eiO M iet ^ atid when she banM tc^ hate her name itisdribed on tbe 
pc^fWTegiaatr^^fibof wardbtlMedtlMl'tbe'had not eataa a aiofael for 
Ihwdtdajw!". 

W^ h^ve here a coiiclu;sive ^Dsvy^r to a cerUin scliool of mo< 
ralists. whq insist oii the complete depravit^y of prpstitutea^ and 
ridicuL^ ^vqv\ e^ort jnade to reclaim them ; but we shall have a 
more favourable opportunity of dwelling on this part of the sub- 
ject; at present we , must continue opr exa^ninattoa of ^ re* 
gister. ... 

More than one-half became ifxMy fi<>P the pressure of want^; 
kllenes3 and vani.ty seem responsible for the greater part of the 
remainder. Those who canie to Pari^ with protectors, th^ose 
who lived as concubines, those servants yAxo were sedi^ed b^ 
their ipasters, se^m to have . been iq nipst cases the victims of a 
hatred of work and a passion for dress. Puchatelet declares 
that libertinism is so rarely a cause of degradation, that he could 
not find one authentic instance of it. 

The influence of seduction, as a cause of prostitution, cannot 
be traced, because few, if any, wbnien become thoroughly de- 
praved b^ the first lapse from virtue, and cause must be given 
for public scandal before there is a nefceftsity for entering the 
name on the books of the police. But though the latter circuin- 
stattee 'patents aome diflieulty i» ioveitigating the caofse, it pro- 
duces httle error in determining the amount of prostitution, for 
the sy^eni in Paris is so perfect, that there i^ rarely occasion to 
have recourse to compulsory registration. Out of 12,544 en- 
rolled during a space of sixteen years,. 

7»d8B presented themselves at th^ pfiVce of their owji accord ; 
. 4j4.s6 were 'brpugb,t ^y f .daq^ de maUpu^ >" 
7^ w^i;^ regiajtexetf by Ul«iPi>lfcei i. i 

FriW this it appears..tfaa|ina8|rintivl& l^githitiiMi would aot pre*- 
sent fehe.diffidiilty of .idantffjtii^ita'objectsy whieb maay Engbsb 
writersion. police liave anticipated,- ^ 

Parii, tlMt » mittrairfi i&mtisfy abaniloMed vatil'iAc Mni^ \ikf proMctor, tml Utat tbe 
more anforlunate btinigioC ber.dif» arc 09tnAfMl(ky «miNua locedocv ke^t ladies to 
thair own degraded kfd. 
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the cou0e9> that bat^'ttrgedlbetn td ^nt^r^<l sttch fr Abi^ibM 
career are not Mtch as to deitro^th^ hbptnf theiH tfMlle>iit!M^mi it ' 
may be iuppo»ed that the circumstaDCed of their life,*^he doti^* 
stant inckilgeiice ' in vice^^^tbe eontiMued pr^fliefide in scenes ^op- 
proAigacyi^^the aetioni wkneissed^ andth^ impkigt heait^Mfna^ • 
so indurate the feelings^ thM tber^ are ' n«' ^lenieflts left irmhe ^ 
bead or hearty on which the process of reformation can be broif^t 
to operate. .Were we to form opr estiwate indeed from what ia 
seen and beard in the streets, we eheuUnt once oonchide thai the* 
wretches mre thoroughly depraived, nod that all bnman means 
must fail to convince them of their guilty or turn them from th^ 
iniquity of their proceedings. But it is in the solitpde of the 
prison, and the sufferings of the hospital/ that their real cha- 
racter must be studied, when compassion ' unlocks the secret 
stores of bidden thought and smothered emotion. It was in these 
haunts of misery that Duchatelet examined the diaracter of this 
nnfortutiate ctass, and collected the information most essential to 
effecting any amelioration in their condition and conduct. 

They are conscious of their degradation, and are a subject oT 
horror even to themselves^ it would almost appear that their 
contempt and loathing for their abject state is more intense than 
what is shown to them bv the innocent and the virtuous. They 
suffer the punishment which Persius declares to be the most ap- 
propriate for th^ worst of criminals — • 

'' The haunts of virtae meet the^r amdou^ ^ig^.. «. { .. , 
In all their ^low pf bveliness and iig}it; ...,•,, i 
Madly they feel no home for them is there, , 

And turn away in anguish and despair.*' 

We shall extract a few anecdotes ijlustratiiig this impqftant. 
fact: — . .• , ^ ..•.,..:.,/.... .\.i . 

" Wliilst I was employed in these r^seamticas, a nurse* 4>rsspfqUibki. 
inatrpn, was ^gag^d in th« gap! i tbi& wt^man b^a^^ve io^M^ni^.^^girM. 
familiar with the imprisoned guls pf the town^ ami u^) tp p;^nver»e .• 
with them in the yards ^ but she soon incurred tlieii: cbntefiipt. * VVbat,' 
they exclaimed, ' she treats us as it we were honest women ; it is (jMite, 

abominable!' Being one day fn award' of^ the' bbspilal| 

unperceitedby itifinmErtes, I'beardaA nnfo^ttinate glrrexclahu, as^he 
looked upon the clear hluesli!^, ^H<Hr gbod it'lMi;* td'^eiid^ucb Fbfely 
weather to m I He tieaU us better ibenf w« AeistV)^;3 lAAd ^ ia th<{ 
wardeaidaiiiied»with4md«oioei 'That is very^trtiel) '4 iu '^ - \t Afere 
reflection on tiiein dsgraded oonditioBhas drifno'lna^ ef «btasiiu«tfiir«- 
tunate beings to insanity. Some time agoM^-Pnitset dit-ect^<fiyi*atlen- 
tiou to one in such a state at tHotpkc de Id Salpiiriire ; this girl never 
speaks in public, but when slie believes ■ herself alone« she incessantly 
repeats, * How wreuhed am I to hare forsaken the paths of virtue ! 

A A 2 
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iV^ ili&(!b»i»^^itHe Ibnntid'Mytiriis in tbift^^bfiotry <!<iitfinti'ibe 
if»fl^rfidti» 'fbat^'H^moirflto' iiyi these attCbriiHUrte* h^i^fmpien^ 
imntlK^alKy^tri^ alibnMiow^ M* iRbltigeilV fhjUioiM U:tiiMiecfai 
with one of those institutions, a«ivik«d U^i|hiit^«y>f0ribeA ihoi« 
tbkii'<i[m^b(dr oi^ifb^ifeiMi^' (mw^n tii^'iiisylatiiti0^l<^UNJi he 
pr^st^d. 'Ife udded Hn'MMl«T|«li<inti>wliidht%f6<>do'<tt€it fidd ni 
f>utbtttbl«ty tlflitviiv iifv«ry 1argd^pr<i|MMioa^ iil8«UMeft»>fbe AmmmI 
thttl' tbii dlEi^^l'toiiaCk^dbiid i(««rohgi>teitdiiiitiy^oHpa^d^ ^oicide. 

b^}(^ tb^ frequency ><»f ' tbe^b^^rvMfdii^ ''jT^eMe th^l^^^^Md 
"^fdati^ii^'ik tiMMLtimtin^mdl^' it» th^ itg|Bit»i«^f ntlfor- 
tHhiH^^wtMiteiT; > 1^'i^arbfa^;^^ 'Eiquit>iri^ttid'C;u^ 
IfehM iff '>Ai^'92ld uoL of th« Bioitmfmih Set^SbkM^i^ M^iries, 
lidbArbl ihcf> fi'«qii6<^cy (df ihitfittibctetmyi^td M^dni^'iil^ rtie^^bss'^ 
|yWiltit(/tesi ^M' ^\k& thie/ ibot >tb(a&4t 49 'owing 'tO'bi^^bl rtftbt^ ^Han 
tiTi^dtii^J tftiiu^. • W^e btve be^n'hffori^ed by BeveraA^fiap^riittfeitd^ 
t^lifeft df i^btice, tJliat'tb«y M& ebitftajyrly s«r^clc by '^^ibe^fiftiWish- 
i^eaf^*' «r the Uvrf^iunato git^W^tdngbt louh&MntM-b^U^ev'Ulid 
^h^y'debl^n^' that io many cmiSB ir^lmo^ amotthts tb' Idiocy. 
!Pyid<i i^ 'tfM'^i^tmy^d' by Itolibgs' oC si^li^^deKriidieiVMtiV^* the 
t!6^rhry i'it 'b^i^ome» ihcetl^ « ^fow Mid' |}e«k(Ml9: ^ * ^JAb bteiAt is 
never forgiven by one of this class; respectful tenderniMt< is 
i<dr6l^'ridy|cyrf^i1< '^^l^S'. V^y^ ^p^kiie^iti^*¥^fS^kllli(^k^ Wmt 
it'xt'tl^ Ihtdtr^ tb^i^'Mif^iovie ihnt'di^pfav^d- Wbuif^n ^^er^^MoH 
^isctfj^tible" «it' b^Nfieficial htii^resskfn^j '^»dti>6cbike{^t AiewiMnsa 
•piy;fi>U^}fin"iVhb restored wdei* tk»'>o^ o(1'tblg'>iho8e''^roubt^omi3 
tibsbit«1§ )ti'P^fs;by dttipiy btfebff]grhii^>fa»ti ^fira'ftal^telo^th^ 
9«rtAte^J'«*fcteWft«i*e¥'Ufc'6lfc«er«dbiWlrt'.' •'! fM»iirwori|.(M jl-.m- ■ • 
•" Bdth ib l^glawd'alfd Fitocei' di'<^ho>h]tvi^ ib^^ llAs 

^Mj^V^iHgi^e '<batr> ihetoiti€i{gi%«M 'beftigtiiWb'iillllolii«tttHy i^ 
%i¥iklf'i\f uMii^dfir'J^SyWvftl abM^t4«^Hara'^«MMl-'ttl^«hbi*'ihi& 
«^bddt^«<^<M«rit'6f'ihto tgii«p^aB(i^«;''biit p«rtni^8<<biit^.i(4teftrwb 

'iiAr^^abo^lt^'to felMbi^^^Mle'^ «h^ >hlbdt^«t«4kihg^<f<^Sdttl«<<lhMk 
^ft^VI 'ii^, <^^ii'^f llk^'HM}A m^ieinii ifMlli^<^kMimp^i^'^Ma, 
4i^ ^b«''bpp^tfeh«b"ib«i lil^r sttgi^i^'ibPilfib fdilMWVldtle^^teditfie 
anxious to procure some information on religious subjects. She 



seBl/: to', the divciiiattiiiip lifarkl'y to<|whkiii>sbo: iradi ibmml ft>f ii)«araM 
eoiistanl; (^tomeiv totf^Metu^a^ Religious book, and obtainMrivW 
itttperfeet copy 'of Bife^^P«gfiiw''^ P^bj^es^v 'Sfc^ ^ioUM"!^ 
iVolBiHg; trf this suMiitt^^ allegbt^Vj >!id at WiWA'^s^Wt'TdPtbcf 



tlcrgyhiaii Udtn \vhotn'we,<iaff jhe" atriScd'oife':; Wtr fet^^ir viti^'ft 
vtjry Vreditabl^ produclioit, boih m sijle aiicl iiob)1p6s^tlaij ;;'ft 
proved that she posseais^eiji . ^Q)^idei;j»bi(e. po\v;^^^^^^ '*i'**-- 



vtjry creditably produclioit, bolli m stji 

proved that she posseais^eiji . ^Q)yLaidei;j»bi(e. p.o\v;^^^^^^ 

benevolent clergyman^ oiie of those who do goodwill secret, wtio 



M9n J|^Vole«if <^ otif^3f»d -Aimi9u«iuw(>ii(ii %tt^fpwid;»,4hatff^l)^iM 

^isj^ti^ jpb)^,lj;Aii^aii/«.3t)^ f«K; ^mi^iiiUm. Qqw^^a^ ^Ddu^/^ 

> B^A4hp|«9brig|i9lliiit(<]tf rolieiMb tb)lll» Jlitfcfft(|9al^(£^QM^ftfJlDr 
AljsplW »Vfia(;tfa^»tidiAt^/a|Hl.iMi{m«t4ii iM^erjii^fi^f^ 

tion^qf lli*^:popiihrt«0»>»jajBd i»«r3ehiil)w«ji»riM&»^ forr tteHr 

»tfiadj^#|icbrticai.ftt,^|»^<»rtO'rf«:f«;!>^ l>Mi^afik>V^ ^>w^P 

^Iwringr Jil'^ i^P-pa|fi9fj> l«)U,iojl^«wlpi>jiftiid.the.^Cil^i19}A4}Pi?i^iiW 

Wl^iWl<^M^^Ql!^a|Q^t^.J[)|ll<^t^,^i^flF»0 Jhati tb§y//af^^ 
wwWi^^l. iftrjOMjwaiKrt Qb§«r\Yanc05vi«.PVd^.ipf*in»ilMi^{S|gff!<»lf 
frbe^osil,^l#i^n^Qriitftey ,niiett Ajfujieml, ia^i4>«*»»pgliajitqiWfittr^ 

be,M4^>til4iat JhQ^.gfiier<|%)4«f^ qmA oioiihftrfeind.j'n^-to lljf^r 
k)io,^^iHar..«|wg)ll faNAilh^i mm^ atttbftri^ytW»illipaff>j|4iAh?^i{y 

j«. Pii^t^eAijd9f4afe9!il>9t<M¥^(^99lftfVC0| MiiM!lHch(fiUle/?|iHg9-i^f 
i^qltiiao^.fMsppinimfV ^^i/fry^bdiHglytmr^iwiJkif «(b9^(v;i>iQ9)^/arfi 
^fQti^fmA iby,ti^>ii«ipfMP4or»(i^rmr|rpri4QnA 4N^fl rUo§pfto|sr>.iAJt 
bfMiJAiffin. sii6qT^fl»aitedK.tM>o«ipiH«^^9;yt^^ if <Hh )i^^A^timp 
ilM?«d^t|^9i|faari9 fw!d«rtia»w!irf:liWflPU w))o,i*iift^|ittt »!*w^<^" 
tlie great improvement in QMW»^d d«C^w^tfta/t,U^j;e*ulVBjJ,RrtW 
^^ll« iwliti|>i9lli{0£ ti»i^.nmipalice», ^» iicffit§i<^t:t§rf;iietflepp)f? of 

Um,#^pwiintend§at* JiHf .rioiiviwi^di u^i tl^it., .Ibe, iA^. wjtJQVAi^it 

10 otjl(Vch;gr/B4l^,afmuMl:lJkAi)i» 4«¥!lUI|^su9P§(;jte|^ ^^diA^'^j^ 
M' Sil^i)yi,pft}ogf|9Afiv'q ; }tbPMgbM,:(^i j^aagjiis .3uf}iei^^tl|f, A^HJftl^ 
tlib/¥tprQpfA'^anjtt9«ii«,i?xMbHed.,4» |(iSt#ta9ti(;Al £Miii* Mtl^trJM^>W 
.fA¥^V«at»l«fM<A<>>tbMp ivlKijb^i^pf^ b^/4««i9^ in^lf)u»-«^ <^#epAfy^ 
:IIMiP,4i^d^)mfQ69lJ»topp,'i^ qi^i«)itud«iti«t;tj^|t/^fil1l« -^ 




inH^, and' tinrt ati 'sfyec^ crime is sttlBcieiitlyM^bstiMte to resist 
H %kMt^\ ffnpfdventent te die liorBls^dPtbi^ j>o)Mriati«Ki. 

M: 'Dlticfaatd^t ibi^esCtgiilBs the tniititt^r in ^hieh* these uoftr- 

'tonat^tiek^gs etAp^th^n^lerauyeVhiie, end cofliM tD the OM- 
dttsioti t»at fiin^-tetiths of •them do AbsokitelyMlbnig. A few 
wo^krwith the ^tfic^fe ot read rotomces, *iid stHl fewer practlBe 
ma^ic. JHI; he iay«, afre very fend oTdfrnctiig, and they Irave 
iWHs i^i dMfere^t'^Arti of P«rw, lAkh ai^«rt)^ed ewry cveaing. 
Oh tfifti MbJ^^in Ml #oidd be ^flic^ilt' to gbhir -preda(» infewMtioii 
in London^ but an inspector of police de<4w^s*<that' he litts ne- 
Wariced' the tlbf^Mhtici^ 4V sttialt^'iditciililtffifg UMariea id sus- 
picioiiid Toealfttes, ^rtd he'h^ tb«%indneM««ofBrftMi some^per- 
tieulari^' /espebtihg the^ tfcss of DtMatore ^ost^ in deoMMid in 

* these pUde^l ' Tragic •romatieea 0f 4he wildest aflid tncMi mpio- 
MbM kihd are the' greatest AvbetftesMi^iie cttIM Ube Ow- 
hafided"Mt>tlk was ttlways aou^^ht forwiMi aviditgr; fasbioBable 

' Wbfeh ^re rare, and Ihe'eiltiire W«ferley ^ohool out of fiawnr ; 
^on^ ptts^fon* 9tiA violent' e«*HetiieAt ' Were' Ike ^qiisAilns most 
pbpuTay. But what miiy appetfr siAj^Nrl^' a seMirti made dko 
by Duchatelet, that obM5ene*aifd 'KebMfi^ua bdofas'teeiii io be 
studfoitsly afoided; They mte tiie siistniQieiils of corniplaBD, and 
ptoM^fyivre thertlbra ahiinMd bjr thMe w4i6 aiv ^the <victiaM of 

their perfaScious iriihiendes; 

" The* obsefvatioh 'tbat looste wotnen Wb tie^Kgent of ekntnli- 
neiss is old and comtnbn ; indeed, the most difficuft fegtilations 
to enforce are those that have been devised by the Parisian po- 
lice for a compulsory attention to neatness. It is even said that 
those who a^ tiidsl Itf kiirioits in fhe oiitet dl^s^ and most 6iten- 
tations in the 'display of ornatneA/m^tlieiNoiCnegHgetit in the 
jndna ituptiriaiiit eaaeiii Tliere is *iote truth in the common 
aphonfim,^^GieanKnesii is next to godtineae/' than is uaually 
iiiiagrtied. 'Gluttony 9s atso a fipe<|«ientme, and dmnkenness is 
^tiH mote coupon. Duchatelet doclares that> in almost every 
instance within Iris knowledge, stfong liquors ^vere sought as a 
means of stifling reflection; but the habit of iridtttgetice in- 
cvqases with fiightful rapidity, and proves to be the most serious 
obstacle to reformation. Hie sin of lying is carried to such an 
extcut, tbat» even, in matters of indifference, falsehood is syste- 
mati€(d(y preferred to truth;. and this is one of the difficulties 
that has noA frequently trk^ the patience and petseverance of 
ihe'hMlane; - Violent bursts of anger, and 'aa unconin^led fufy 
of lUngeage, Mf^' of onliwai^ oc ew r rcs ice, bhi (diese aeeni to re- 

'^ult*moN^'f^m'a diildi^ weakn^ev^of ititeHtetthaii finmi' natural 
depvavltj^. We nrirtt add, from l!»e rriminiil reconds of England, 
a special evil' that Duchatelet has left unnoticed, the tendency of 



pffoststttiieii to^«ii«jr«te m mmits^k> ^ sociaMaw* a>l<l to.piace 
the Yfretitk^m^ifffAufisiia ibe jffmtiofK ^ ihU^^ojok^^^ of .priioe. 
Eieluded from iho puk^ of. ^omty th«in»^lv^s, thw fqfll nalvv-ally 
attacbed to tboi^ who.ara^illyed.ffx^ittoUtfJt^^^ #i4 .«e^ 
fUaposed l»lwrm afedal9>iv^.|lqiaf|f agfaofti.ib^'ijflil^in fijcw w^Mch 
diey ^re exilcsd. Tfae ^u{i^|pt^Q4^ta . o| p^gAic^ >^fi;,Af«rced 
tJiat they.-flDe £wrcod.|o fc^epk. «i aui(;t. wati^li) ov^h* woy of these 

lkQjr>ai««lwtaw f«ai^ to a^ord 4iMAt«F< w4 {M^^ion to tbe 8Jbop« 
iiftor^iMl tfa«piel|^0cWt. . t * . 

It ii8 pfdbibly to th» .«aiii«f,f«eli«g of ex^iiUt^i^n Aroai i^okiy 
tiiat we iiMMt.attrJibaita.tbe>|DUitual.4hari^jr and beoevfl^cp for 
iwhieh tbe.«laaft';«if fmiMiitea. is ^inecjaMy r^mafkablB*. ^Tbe 
Vaeflcb and'EogUab a^cMolfv agiw ^tbaJt tbi# ¥i one of tb^ nypst 
mrked ieaiMiea m tbeur.fliarafiftsr^ iimtancea bavf^ Wq kDOwoi 
ia aoKMof our priaomi* of wM^bos ^mo^l d(?(irivipgith^qpi|^HB9 . 
of oecesaaries la a»4 midoltbiAg ^a o^|bQ wtei^bood, yybo^ .wlien 
Ch0 period of Jber UberaAKW ariiited#. foppd bisr/ielf nearly 40 a 
slate of iiiMUty« . DuebMatol 4^claf^a. tbat (b^ir beneyo|$4ife is 
by ao meaosioHifiBed to tbeir«iwn plaaa^'— - ...<! ..-. 

*' MyaMaHfon baa botti >illKeta4 le naaml of ibeM«gMi| yurka in 
Beemw of dlitmt allayed 4h0 agad^ iha<iiifinB» 09 hufla fanpiliiia J* ibetr 
oeigbbouriioody a loaf per week, and somatiiufa |iar day^ I bave atraady 
mamioiiad iost^eoMtef giritt wbo, unable to,sMppont fhw agad mrcpu by 
Uiair daily U^pur^ badtrppoaiwtojtbe wages of prps^jtutipu.tos^pij' 
deficiency { 
is ,vejy i 

Our attlber aiaiiitiMns «ihal^ tbeae MPhappy woma^ *ace .dis-* 
tinguished bylbealraimib of ibeir smUm^i fiaaUngaf-*- . 

"l bare diet witlh several «iau>«reaB diatonsoialeat Mk be?ipgcfaiUraD 1 
tbcnf decbiredi witb cstniaMKeary eliargy, ibaa ihti et«cblieiis wbiak tipeae 
litMebalogs vfonkl ve^ifBi aioaU attaM tbam plaasare saAieaaniio 
dionra tbe mamoiy aad ifae paioof .tbair dfgradatioa* Ope ^ tbam* 
witb tears in har.eyfM, ^ Jo i^ tbat . ^lia dijpiity cf a u^ptbfx w^ld 
aletate bar jabcr owo.^9^imaAioa a}x>re tke aJgect state intp wbich isbe 
bwl ffdleni.and that sbe felt tierselt capable of acq^irii^ tbe respect' of 
tbqse wbo sbould witness tbe teal m\^ H'bicb sbe would fulfil Ibe duties 
imposed.upouwoDien by tb^ laws of nature. , .' .'. ' 

** It follows from tbls, thai tbere att no Wlt^ nlli'ses tbad'prtetltates^ 
wbetber We look to tbe c^itf et tb^ attadltiiieiit tbey sHoWito sbeik* own 
cfaUdren and tbose etitmstedf lo tbeir diarge. One of IbeBi^ bar? ingJosi 
a b6y, 'iibaut a moafheld, would baive gaaeniadiwilb gitaf. bad kbewot 
been engagedSoiftudUil a fa M>d l ia g #» AMritar» a b)dgar !#.,« apsll. room, 
basiogfbecii.cetoapiMedMfor' io«s^.daliaquaopy,io La Foroe^.teU bef 
, aopeaalk>afbaai'ber cbiM.av^ke^tAbat she pif¥;d away/from day ^p day, 
jnd> w..QfdcrtpaaTab^.Uffr,it,j)flPjji}e nf c^f rj fbat ^^ !HW,be 
liberated before tbe term of ber impnsouroeDt expired. 



Hiaa a9s4aoaM<et gir^t who, iinaoie to,sappont vieu- agau pMcpto oy 
iaily Ubour^ badtrpponn^tojtbe wages of prps^itutipu.tos^pi^y die 
ocy f I bave beeij^ assured Uiat tbe nuqiber of these unfortunates 
cox^siderablei but I have no means of estimating tbe amount.^ 



J 
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tjpus.vvoi[ive^,fli}e e^atly Wuable to iberikgishitaianil tiw)rfii|aii»« 
i]nf^st j/reforxo: cfia ' ^y h^ ifff«tled ihy > opoMmg oni ite^ pyaM 

I, But He ^9u)4^ gratlily eir ift^ve sttpposeditthil^ pmlitiltiatiiiir 
limited ^o; the regis(0ffe4ifrfH|tofii99'i»ftirac>V^ lDvthMBJkfaoWitito> 
tliA,po]ijq€;.in |^qd0p;..itilscHimest.ikQffnare'}iuigaK>ftv^fanB ^mr 

secrecy that tb^fft, %^'9 . q)finorr^'ho.do>iiiiNt' eittiTKSi^pteti itiifisiqst- 
enc^* Tb« jioiarofs ipf Htlfl /»t{|ia werhiml olocsdy dUeribsfri) ig|hi^ 
as tb«y:'«r^ fsiink iritq,in9ig]0ifiQfinf)&;i4vln>eompai<)dk<i«Uh'd^ 
that resMU from t^laJMteyUn^tipDQslHtiihnirf > ^TJfe tydmik^tSiuA-Ato 
iiDip2|t|ar9, a(^ itp^ lehief iriqtma-^tbase.rftr.Uhoita liiioiiilrGftisiliGeiiM 
tiousnessi oflGsr^ itflbigli^tiprk«inthQte'infthQ.;|U«iM»ii^ 
there is the gFe«taAt tisk «iad' lh9"gro«ttot'gitini»^TbcK^rta^% 
which these aCf ocfious cirimiimb ^ofleairaMl' dotUfltsl^fMgilatMe! 
of th^ polios i» Ji^ai^i^' «r0: vi^jdty ^ckaeiibed « JUy' Bunb^ktw andl 
he 8.e^pis,^h9[iq«t to 4esp#i«<of Aiij-Aegubilioii^bsiiisrt^ffissdbtfaBjt 
wpuld 9ecure( A^W. «xM«gUw)« < " i^bii9« hmM{ tMmdi> that ja/j^t&in 
of doiiiJd^i^y vi^tai^|Hl>eiAeiiaiye alpiotm^wlij'^etietfticd^iBpm 
byateai qf. artifi€i9a# ..while iD'.bfU'aased.iaiid'irelsedidns^iiniieoeiil^ 
wjbofi^e charaqt^a ^aro at tbe^mer^^y ofsoniery 0Hitici«asmc%hbeifiv 
But one important observation b«» resulted ifDcmidbfeHeKpriiiBHoei 
of i^ai^isumoDrnmissane^i they have bad* Fla86ivtol>dlkveitkat 
dandestiue crim/Q. rapidly «iua;eAse» ^lieii^'.aeyfire meaaurea are 
taken to repress ordinary pro^tiiliQfi>;i««id tbe^'idfea^'tbat 'ti 
judicioMs tqhm^ce,,QfiUi»» «)n?4d^^|waMed(M'>i#i»Matj» ttf die 
sex^udty.Q^.tbe virtup^.n W.e. m? «i»»f0ilthAt thuniiddkete topic 
has excited. thQi^Uf^H^H O^ 991m of 9mp afHi»li«eoU|sbt<iled phi- 
i^^tbropjst^, aqi4 vwoi#. , plana fefr^f^t^Uisbkisaitugkl'iicttA^ 
have been laid before the authorities of the Home Officer The 

perplexing qup9.t|pn8 tp. ^licli r^apretaaUie wieaaufei 'ViMsiiild give 
rU^, .Tbe^c ,\i'pukl bii.;^n abaoilute^;ol?ces«HynfOTtitMi of the 
greatest evils in criminal jurisprudetiG^^.uiiMguliitadiidiacretion 
in jUie jff^ge^.;^ndpc;rf^ct:9pcre^y iii^bdrisrocfitidkigsjiidWiftMut 
boUi^^auy ^att^nypit ^t regv)ia(j|pn wiil $^iily.aggria«mte ibe «aill;.^he 
tribe of procuresses and go-betweeo^ Jimft j^M^^baffle^^edt kuvs' 
of repression; their forms of guilt are perpetually chaufging; and, 
unless the restrictive aif^^SAr^s^iiMfy^uH ad rapidly^iaU aUttiii^iCon 
the aut^ppjt will ^ ^,i|^eff^i\\n$tQ iQf>i(nk ^nd.popArjtJcJbtMU iMiH^- 
cessary to dweU ^n t)^f .QviU^rtbfM m^M^aUm^ pMiMft'fn sucli 
proceedings; there are few p^MT^I^i 49ff« g|uardiaiM^|HvW^^(iiot 



efittct of themiiMm^'in^ti^^ ei^cri^^^'chiki^. 'W<^W/6W 
tbat(ene^ortbv>cbief roaioww; Bfi^h'fiitstestnett ImVe sli^Vn'ied^ 
legislatbeiiltvferetape i*:tlu»'perplexi«;^ ihaUer h their" tffe^6H 
the consequences that may result from publicity. 'IM^^§tkffici'0iit 
for «MttO:poim Mi'tlleiiiitMre of tbft cMSMtty^ W^ y^^dy ^^Id 
onlyi beifdundlrby<:a M]geii<(ii«esti|$iltim)oV 'fh^TM^t. ^i^ ^dMifift- 
sndks ara>^yi9t'lmfiutpopifbiril6r ti^tOr'lidpe; 'thbt><tHe1h€|i^fVVHv{ft 
bbiUbtn iip)db7>^wilmeaC''Mierta)Mr6l fere>«tf Meisidid^^^l^^^ 
ef pubHu fferitpgioa'die slvbje^t/ "^Buii>tti^ ^ttt inH^\^p\is\in\t 
tiUflJ^iikBAnbaft sbneietemdnt* oh ^rbiijh^'li'^i^rdythkt^^prot^ 
Blight >bc.>Uffoiigkqtotroti''e&iit><m'iCh!^:'(M^ 
cksste^ andilbgt Hbeir cmctMliil i^iftiBde^tibtoiof tr^eliol^Mloh^Hvk^ 
tvnst.khat eMDgh'bfiH 'beeti Mid) to^iettll'Ch^^tt^ntiofif'orW^'fitli:- 
■nwatiilibe anteUjgebtito nheimp^Atihce^flhe ^libj^f/ ' " v 
( We bavd isaid thi^t ftbfliiApit^ U^Mnen foi^m^ ft very'fliieitiatii^^' 
p8rt.o£tthetiio|Mhlioii, (MMrqt^^x^ditlgty <d^t^i!i1t tp'diseoWiT' 
tfaeifatslfifctfaoiiibl wHo MdckMl;^ dUbpt>6ar from the profflj^^Hc htfrdl' 

Uaoti «ayi ctmsiderabksi j^mribiv Mst^rn (M6 f hi^ gen^^^t ^as^ of ',ili6 

popuktiouirifi ii'9idMhy^r«ii* the ri^b <6f dnthn^M^ tb Ui^M biih 

desteotiintertotsptlierei ^ises^a' »tt^iig>t^(^mett( fbr slibjt^cfffij/ 

proatitutkni tR»isdwe mfpeiOant^y btid ebumt'faditi^, 'tis ' fin" i;S( 

posHiblei/itspidiiioiou^iitRuMcesv '• • ' - i' i 'J ' 

. Of £081^ individtwis era^cifrbm tli^ fegHitfe^'ih PaihdxjrU}^' 

trn- yeiii9; it; was/ posttibttf fi>'tftak:«''th^'forturt^i^'(df*'l68CI/ (&' 

aboHtioncHibirdi toaro«rtlii»<^ttt^t:> : ' ^ :. ' > u > ;; 

97d ?bt«aiieri'e»pl<»$4n^t)les'6f diflfen^ntkitid^^^ rnnbn^r thes^c^^ii^^' 

foHiid tbad SO^^lMOiiin^ iMntua-mnki^hs or icmpstre5^^^, 

17''i«vd0ortr4bie;Ml(ge;aiHi' Id bt^ctttfJi^itiM ^ ^^i •• 

fMd obtained at 'lot «p* «h6|)r^^ ^^n^s^y i^ som^ stiinll rtil'if?!' 

-■! 4fad«;> •.-'!' •'.» •• • ' V '•' . •^"^ ■:''.'' ' ■"''■ 

'43l* bcnatec/vtrvams in Mfifefyetn hdlfses; .28 of the^ 'tvd^e'eHi^' 

Irioyed 'aaiNirtferyJmtfidk^V l44iecamehousek6epei^'td' 
' ' ' and infifni'lbttcbeiortfi M&J^eiNcP^' etipt^^d Us n^sistant^' 

-'. '.'Wb^oidliig-acbool^;'*'"' '• "■ ^■'■■•'••••" '' 

i.Wie 6bniietlc»bMr tbe ttiliiAitan^ d40h' btitNf^'tavi ftiT^Mi\i' 
cotijedlupe b^ enawiniiig fh« re^sdtls' ^Krigh^d f^'tti^ir cruf^U^ci' 
ffomi tbe/f^gisosf ''of 4ieJfM4fc«.* • ' "'■ *- ' "*= '' "^ ''•' "■ < " "' '^ 

1 2S»m^t Uml hotrw by ditfrhMWe p*Vir6ti^, "' ';'^' ' "*/' 'I' 
lflQ6 tooklout9«gu|BAr>ipa4fi^drt^ Ibr dtffef^nt plkcW/ ^i^hdhj'fhdy 
I'M. Mpry^M^d'jtOd^bllMl^th^Mdblv^i'jicfiWarieim^^ ' 
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254 were taken back by Ihdr paraaito; 

185 were claimed by tbe ciiafmalkw; 

177 wereiocapadtated by vflrioiia mladiea; ' 

138 were claimed by the gendarmeries 

121 were married; 

1 14 proved that they had meoBa of stibaisteBce ; . 

101 were takeo as mistreaaet; 

9i were sent to the depdt of St. Denis; 

28 were taken back by hnsbanda they bad abtiidoQed. 

Out of the 121 marriages, we 6nd that in d&ctats the profes* 
sion of the husband was not Ascertained : 27 belonged to the 
lower classes of tradesmen; 17 were labourers; II small shop- 
keepers; 5 owners of public bouses; and 5 belonged to an ele* 
vated rank of society ! 

Also, out of these 12 1, there were 68 who gave proof that the 
wedding was on the point of taking place; 28 presented the cer- 
tificate of their marriage, and in 5 cases the (Kisbands came to 
claim the erasore of their new spouses. Doehatelet instnunies 
that these five wh6 showed such absence of shame fedonged to 
the higher classes of society! He adds — 

" I know, from the mouths of physicians and inspectors, that' they 
have frequently recognized in select society, and even in the highest cir- 
cles, girls of the town who in former years had'b^en Mibject to their 
mrccUlaHcc.'^ 

Need we jgive a stronger proof of tlie necessitjj of discretion 
and secrecy in all matters connected with the judicial regulations 
that may be established to control or correct this ^vil? 

Of those who disappeared from rtie streets without formally 
demanding their erasure, about one^ialf were afterwards detected 
in the practice of their former guilt. 

54'!^ were unheard of for three months ; 

2126 were again detected by the police, aild of th0se 1415 were 
discovered in the first year. 

These tables sufficiently prove tliaft a much larger mass of the 
population is affected by the practice oi prostitution than is usu- 
ally imagined, while at the same tinfie they afford grounds' forliope 
that measures of amelioration would produce beneficiafl resnlCs. 

Two means of amelioration have been tried in ^England, a 
union of emigration and transportation, and a system of peniten- 
tiaries. The former is now generally confessed to be injurious; 
the state of morals iu Sydney has been seriously deteriorated by 
the precious cargoes sent diither by mistaken benevolence. If 
the population of New Boifth Wales had been like that of the 
American back-woods, spread over a wide 8urface» and engagiad 
solely in agricultural pursuits, tt b probable that the reaalts 
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would have been very dMEsMiii; 'tm% m a petial 4K>loiiy tbe popu- 
lation is necessarily coocentrwledi and all the pernicioue^ influ- 
ences of contaminating example necessarily flourish. Archbishop 
Whately justly remarks : — 

" The convict is shielded as much as possible ffom the ohance of re- 
formation, by unrestricted inlerconrse with mnltitudas who are setting 
him, in every possible way, the worst possifale examples : who do know 
his delinquency, but whose sfmpatby m must: eamj«*H9ayi whose ridi- 
cule he imit •«Mape^T4iy A,dis(ia|r of expert n^gpiary^and of hardened 
9mA\fmsji and again, the liairpr of disgrace i^ as much as possible done 
away* hy the offender's removal from the presence of any reputable 
peraons fpr whom be may feel respect, and placed Fa a society in which 
there are abundantly enough to keep him in countenance -, in which not 
only vice, but convicted criminality is the rule, and innocence the excep- 
tion. 

lo.factj thia ajstem baa ended npt in the reformation of the 
depraved, butt.up the luin of the virtuous. But we are not 
tbence to infer that emigration may not be made an efficient .in« 
sti^UQMsnt^f ameliocatioPr though it npnai not be Xo a penal colony, 
or one in which a town population. is formed* It is. indeed a 
matter worthy of consideration, whether the establishment of a 
judicious system of voluntary emigration to some part of the 
Australian territories not yet colonized would not relieve our 
streets and our prisons from many who are forced to crime by 
mere destitution. 

On the subject of Magdalen Asylums and Penitentiaries we 
shall be brief^ because their merits have no need of being en- 
forced by eloquence or aii^ument. Their utility is incontestible^ 
but there is a further inquiry — Have they efiected all the good of 
which they are capable? Ducbatelet answers in the negative, 
and in his account of the asylum of Bou Pasteur, which is super- 
intended by charitable nuns, be intimates some causes of failure 
which may be read with profit in this country. 

'^ There is too grei* a difference between the life of the prostitute 
and ef the' nan who has passed through a long noviciate ^ the latter has 
her thougjbte constantly fixed on heavenly things ^ the former is often 
ignorant that a God exists or that she has duties to fulfiL The prayers, 
meditatione, and austerities which are the necessary results of the nun's 
beliefs appear to the Magdalen weaiying forms and an unmeaning 
ritual. It is ouly by slow degrees that the persons admitted into an 
asylum can be brought to appreciate religious instruction and devotional 
^ormsj virtue must be rendered agreeable, self-respect must be incul- 
cated, and care must be taken not to daunt or terrify those vi^ho are 
adniitted. * The earthly mlvantages of vlrtae sliouki he placed before 
them in the first instance, rather thaos the rewards (tf a future- world, 
^fhef shoflid be' tsagfht the Aature of thek duties to God and society, 
their failure in the performance, the necessity and the manner of expia- 



(jop ; /Mfhy. It^y #re, fecladed froqi tbe ^opml fy^tenv ^QW A^y ,m?ff 
r^tjmp nyiUuP.iiJ.pftWf, .When Qnq^ t|^y h^^f^ Aried. ^ir »UaPS;.tb.;iMcl 
forp^(l,.i hope tliat thejir restoratip^fv is not inip9^sible, t^ey will of tUcU 
own accord direct tlieir attention to the religions exercises, to whicli at 
present they accord only compulsory su'bnilssion, and we shall not %o 
dflen'stee'the gates of refuge closed npori tfaose who^ ^ar^bf dficrplinc, 
turti hojfelesrtjiy back to ibe^r fofiner'cfisgt^acefol pf-actrcei. .'••■- 'i 

Ddl ly; failed in. tliat ib« qcMUri vers .never, ithpugli t M. the .nature oC ^ 
niRteriaUoB ivhicb they bad to work; they pnoeeeMded asiCll^yJiad 
a *' taJb^uUk rpaa" I'eady to receive any inipvessbai — a faliow-groima 
prepax^. for seed^ Religious iii^truijtioo wa9 tbe; firsb ao^ Wk qaauj 
ca3ef tbe oniy mean^k oU whiob tb^y depei}4e<fl roiv9U^c?<|&H t\^e bf v^ 
&bpwn that the character ivhigb tie practice oi pi^titutioii Aicom 
is, preciKely that on <wbiqh yuppie instr4iction.aper$tes l^aatefTu^ 
tuaUy ; tbe .very iir^t leii9pni the invitation to repeqt«Jlce». iucreaswM 
their sense of degradation and wounds tbeir feetinga of isalf4w^ ; 
tl^o coflfin^meDt of an! asylum is wearii^oiiie tQwrdUaliosivborAre 
the most restless of butnan Wings^ and tl>t authority claimed by 
a.teaGher provokes discontent. EmployMient is tb^ iirs^jgrefft 
requisite:; it.^nerates tbe aense.of SQlfHexertiopy.anil.it «iiai%^ 
the foraiercur'ffeut of thought* .• But tlus^eaipl^^ave^t'sbwld .bfs 
yaricd in its inaturer^miUinery and fin^ MroricsliQnkl h^ ,ftil but 
excluded; same £eld. labour^ wa$bing» nmkinig iHid « niendipg 
Qoanse. garmenlsi and those, branches of ind^9tFJ wbii>l> da;iiot 
reiquii'e association, and which do not interf^^re tyitb any regtilar 
t^ade. We must tske into acoouot tbestafta pf tile Magdakiios 
when. they oome into the asylum/ and their probable destiaation 
yfhen they leave it* In 9i09t cases their chief resource will i^ tbe 
Jou'eir gradjss of menial .seruicei in whicli»^ rto. use a .n^i^moe 
pl\rase« tlii^ wiU bf required rather to*j9iake. th^nieli^s f' gpm^ 
xatly useful!!: thao to show. reaisrkaWe skill, iniany.. p^rticulfir 
bRiH'h*. There. :sbouUl be a.prdvisiof^.fcM;' d^ily jnstruf^tH^,i9 
religion^ but each lesson ahot^ld be hri(9fi if it is (4e^gn?4tQ.b4 
impressive* Above all things, it aagbt to i)ie iaipf/^asf^ t^p )hp^f 
charitable persotts who visit these ayyli4tns^,|U>i)eweM0f .isn<}qii^ 
raging flaming pretensions of penitence and reUgioi^njiA^f^fFg^'r 
jEUaUj, who. waSi for: niaiQi^ years «kjchapiaiu tp pH^(0fit))Qf<$ Ws^tii- 
^ions^and whose piety, is as remarkal^U asibiftpru4^i)|:e|i/^ssui;f^ 
u^i U)at ladies Avbp.sM^red tl>emsel.ves tobe:4up^J.M^<>.tjh,eMiftf 
that they. bM ,in%die eonyertsj pftet) raised th^.g^^at^tpbsUftfii?9,rt^ 
iearrefo«l»ati<N»4' Tbay gnve JiwIecomfp^U {t^ hiyfift^ylf^iMl^^ 
derided: then» behind tiieii? backs,. ,ai)ri,.tb9)(,.9ul)v^i1^. tbe iftralt 
rules of moral iUs^ipUne by giyin^ to ^vprds. tb9i<i'es({4^49. Uhl^t 
should ooly bp inera«4 : l>y actions, ^efpre we qtiitthf^. ^iMijj^^l} 
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ftere is one observation necessary, and 'that is,' tfie" necessity of a 
sp'tcvA' sttroeiltance on the part of the government over all rista- 
blii»hil(ients, whether purely Sanitary or designed for moral re- 
formation. It is unnecessary to enter oh a subject so large as 
the abuse of charities, and it woi^ld be painful to point out tliiil 
pernicious results, of misdiiected philanthropy; but ue fe^l 
assured that no beneficial effects can ever be produced unless 
private beneirolence be directed by tjiose who faave capacity and 
oppbrtunhy for observing* the tendency -of measore^/^vhich, in the 
present state of our knowledge, can only be' regarded* as "ex perf« 
mental. -We do nbt expect that any means' can ever be devised 
to^ extirpate the evil we have >been describing. Btit what moriilist 
hopes ib batrisb vice f reto tlie* universe i Wiiat legishitor expects 
tc»'re'Ait)ve»critiie^6tfiptofe)y? Wha(<ph>^ibian prdf^se» to eure 
aH disMse f in ^ciety )i\*e^must b^ cdntent fo allevimte \^\\trt 
vt« ca(»tot diMtgCi and to d^ a portion of good' even tthere mp6 
cdimot wholly vCGBo^ evil. ' 

We^ have bestowed so hirgea »jiace on Docbatdet's act^nt of 
the imM<ai evibin the £Uropeanx»pftalB> that We tnii^t ruli lightly 
dver^the physical disofdvanttt^s. The subject of ifce watering 
and sewerage ofeitfes, ht^wev^vy is one of suob universal import^ 
attc^, and has recently occupied so large a shave of^puMife'atteti- 
tiota, Ihat'we must not pasis !i«o\*0r- too lightty*' 'The source of 
ih^eviliF to whi^h iltietition mtist be dieted tb simply ihat every 
body 'expects tnove frobi a rtv^r than it can possiMy -perft^M 
\tilhout artifkiial aid. No Krhe is igttorant of the stat^ ofifae 
Siitnie aiKf {ts inadequacy t6 tb^ purposes of Paris, but few sfeem 
Vo kftow how tnUch the noble Thameit is abuised, or how great is 
tb^ ^consistency in the objects t^ which its streams are applied. 
FroM'the earliest ages the cleansing of laystalls and sewers^ has 
been an importam part of civic econottivi but it is only in recent 
day^ that any* thing more has' been' regarded than the ilnmiedia^te 
||^i]Vd^6l<of noxious matter; Two ^etj impovtant coiisideratimi^, 
ht^w^ver^ai^'hoW beginning (o force themselvefii on pvibli^^ ntl^n^ 
Ifoi^i tbe'poihitiM w the wafers wMcbiand mude the (iiral'ii^tiebL 
mete of'fhe sewets,im(|ith&^iHiste 6f matters iiv«vl«bic^ and* tise^nil 
iD^igHcUltun^.'- ' • " ' "•■■' ' '■"" •'•. ' "■ '• ■ • •• 

•^^A-^Momeinld thought will be' snfikient to (^onvln^e any pet^on 
ttr^f"Ae Water of the Thiime«/int(i which soinbny coMfmoifi 
bi^4^$Vi^0'm&i'iy wtishings from manufaetories, and s^imafnyim- 
'p/urHies of every kind, ar^ conve^^d; must contain various nWftei-s 
'id Ynechanicnl ^a^perHion, or ch^micatty combined 'with it, which 
teM^b r^iM&^itunfif Ibr^d^Mtlstiepm^pii^se^w-ivi^evn^^ uSe; its 
M^t^kiil»'BfNl'dfdgtt!rtin^ fnt^p^tm^ wcwei pM^ed beydnd con*. 
(I^i4il;$tk>ii'>b«fol^ aeoBitmtteer'4>f'lhe tibu^ie of 0oii]fmohifel> tCA 
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years ago, yet the water companies eootintteto' supply that tbtUf 
only taking care to remove the doanier sediment^ wlndiy after aU, 
IS the least injurious. To the amount of impurities must be 
added the influence of the tide; the stream of the Seine, as 
Ducbatelet has shown, is adequate to the removal of Parisian 
impurities, and the'Thames Mould assuredly supply a sufficient 
force of water for cleansing its own channel ;. but, owing to the 
tide, impurities are not carried down the river, they oscillate for a 
considerable time in the tide*way, and, as far as ordinary obser- 
vation goeS) it would appear that the actual change of waters in 
the river is a pooess far more slow than is usually nmagined* 

The methods by which the water companies have tried to 
remedy these evils are subsidence and filtration. The inadequacy 
of the former may be shown in a few words; though animal impu- 
rities, held in mechanical solution, would be deposited as a sedi* 
ment, soluble salts would be still held in suspension, and, as Dr. 
Bostock has proved, they would be increased fourfold in quantity. 
Filtration is a more effective process of purification, but nume- 
rous experiments prove that it is not a complete cure even under 
the most favourable circumstances, and that adequate filtratiott 
would entail a greater eipense than the measares by wUch the 
evil could be effectnally prevented* 

Mr. John Martin, the celebrated painter, has proposed the 
following plan, which wiH at once be seen to be both practicable 
and adequate. 

'' I propose that, on the north bank, and for the western extremity of 
London, a receptacle should be formed above Vauxball Bridee, for the 
purpose of receiving the King's Scb6lars* Pond sewage, and all the other 
minor drainage of that quarter. • For the body of the city, a grand sewer 
must be formed, to cdthmence abont the bottom of College Street, West- 
minster, near Millbank, running parallel with the bank of the river, and 
receiving all the drainage from the nbrth past of the metropoliSi which 
now .enters the Thanies* This grand sewser should be oonttiMted of 
either granite or iron, the top forming a quay* ot Im^^oi nAmrflu wliich 
should be i^bpve the highest possible tide, so as to secure the bouses vpon 
it from inundation, where the bapks are now so low as to, 9i|bjef t them 
to it. The sewer should also increase in depth as it continues its course, 
towards the Tower^ where it should turn off, using the moat if permitie^. 
In the event of that not being allowed, it would pass round' the moat, 
behind the London Dock, along Hatclifle Highway, Brodk Sir^t, &nd 
the iriftermediate street, tb the first eonveftieftt space near th^ *Regedt*^ 
Canal; where thef ^nm^ feeeptade should be established for tM'WMe 
draiai^a >. 

** For the south ^side -of the. river ^e >same plan shcfcild be edo|*ed| 
commencing near Vuixhail Bridge, paasiag atoog.Oie bank of tbe.river 
to Pickle-Herring 6tai|si then branchiwoff thrQHgi^ Ro^b^ilbe ito ajpy 
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convniettt spot luljoiniog the Qmad Slimy OaiiBh where the gnnd le^ 
cepiAcle liMT tlMiaoiitb:i«d«. will be comlriiciedi on the Mine plao^frndfor 
tbe same parpo^j at tfa# r^qiUcle DjSar tlie Regept't. Canal on tbe 
north. 

« ProyuioDs \f ill be mad^ foi; preventiQg the choking or bursting of 
the great sewersi particularly that on the north bank^ during extraordi- 
nary land-floods — and also for clearing their interior from any obstruct 
tion that may occur. The fir^t (Object Is to be accomplished by having, 
in the side of tbe jgreat setter, next to the rifer, and at the npper part, 
oppMtte tbe eiid or e^b great street dftif n, a fioocl-giElte, nearly eix feet 
in leDglh; lo tbttt if the l«irftge dioftM ev«»<rise to bigh, it would at 
once escape into fehe HvcTk To aferd hdlUj far ckanting eaoh great 
covered aewer^ there thovU be laigt flood-gatea to the: depth, of the 
sewer, to be <))^eig^ when neceHary« , 

'^ The second ajbj^^t will be effectod by the erection of a light iroii 
gallery, about three feet wide, and six feet aod a half fi^m the top of the 
drain, .to be supported on one side by the wall towards the river, and on 
the other by suspending light iron rods from the roof. A man would 
pass along this gallery, carrying a safety lamp, to see and remove any 
obstructions that might accidentallv hare occurred in the sewer. Th^ 
eotranee to tliis gallery shotftd be turough tbe smaller flood-gates before 
meMiotied^ in iba «ide tkett ta tk» river, and they rbouki be lefit open 
wbiici the nuHi is in the eewer, le adnie soooe Mrtion of light and air. 

*' The depth of the great covered scfwer would be Iwdve feet from the 
highest high*wa4^r i^erk known to the base of the sewer. The decli« 
nation should be twelve, inches in the mile generally, and eighteen inches 
where, by its course, it takes one or two turns. By this arrangement 
the bottom of the great sewer will be sixteen feet above low water." — 
p. 21. p 

The first objection to the adoption of this plan is its cost ; but 
we are persuaded that the supply of manure to the agricultural 
districts would very soon repay the aricioal outlay. The manu- 
factiue of poudrette at Paria has been fotitnd very lucrative, and 
Duohfltelet hta shown vary dearly^ that it may be prepared and 
tranaportMlfHot only wiihottt danger but wicbout producing 
any flensibie inconvenience. In fact, Ihoie who are engaged in 
the manufiieture at Montfaticon enjoy more average health than 
the ordinary cla^s of labourerar, and are proverbially less exposed 
to th(i fhfluence of epidemic disease.. 

^ In the ttanftportation of thl3 manure, bovyever, there are some 
dangers jtp be ^re^ded; U is a. fiubatance tW, ,rapidly ; absorbs 
uioist||^i[ei^{|n4 when once pajptially saturated with wet, it ferments, 
and disenn^gea deletcirioii9 exbukytion^^ X|ii(ckitelet thinks that 
these evils may be in a great degree remedied by a mixtui^ 
of carbonate of lime fH>m the gypsum quarries with the pon- 
drette, n lAtxture flctntilly med in the mamifiicture of orate, one 
of tJie most active niantiyed known. Bot' Mr. Martin'^ plan 
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'oSordttineans for ainore efficacious remedy; the liquid portion 
jiiay be remoTed without danger or inconvenience by a system of 
yioyeable tanks with air-tight Covers, and Uie transport either by 
Vaiial.or 9«rt wquld be manifestly ver^ easy. .The solid, portion^ 
wfien desiccated .into poudrette, might be subj[ected (o heavy 
u;e§sui;c until it was totally ^prlved ^Fair and moisture; in this 
§(a(p It'.nliiht be reqipved eillier in casks 6t c\M^ cases to any 

'distance/ . .. ., . ... 

^'C|oun^ess experimentsprbire that no manure is more^ fertilizing 
itran (hat whiqh is 'daily wasted in enormous quantities .by the 

, neglect of. sewerage in London^ it is notorious, that .vi4iat now 
produces.disgiist and disease might be made a source of wealth 
sittA growth. We have permission to insert a letter from an emi- 

' nent agriculturist, who has made a long series of experiments; on 
soils and manures ; his name vfe are not at liberty to mention^ but 
bur readers may be assured that he is one of tlie few who has 
made a fortune by farming, and in the present state of agriculture 
\v^ 90uldgive.no better proof of bis ability. 

- ¥ Mf^ttentiott was fint eellfed to A^ tulyctt bf obsemng ihe^flbct 
oPjvunured WBter in oy 'Bi9m9t'g9fitn. Tbe drains from, the gM>e 
and- clisrter school faU iniQ a ditch that raosat tl^ low^ end of my 
.garden-wall, and forms a pool farther dovn the hill. Mv boys, weary 
. ^^ gPiPli ^^ ^^ ^l^^ii" watering pots at the punip, broke a hole in the wall, 
f nd ina^c a dam, across tlis ditch, from which they got all tbe water 
required for the garden. I had soon the best flowers and vegetables in 
the countiy ; yet there was nothing offensive to the smell, for the prac- 
tice had been contiDued several years before it was evell suspected by 
inysclf, my wife, or my dattgbiera, who are, as yon luiow, entbostastic 
florists 

" I applied liquid manure by carts similar to those used for watering 
London, and found it far superior to bone dust^ especially for the turnip 
and rape crops. If used in large quantities it will make tbe ground too 

rich for com Solid animal manure is best used in tiie 

form of ' poudrette,' but the drying is no easy process ; I have tried 
some experiments with compression, and as far as my defective means 
went, 1 found it efficacions. .•••«.. 

*< Pure urate is not as valuable as stercorate, or lime saturated with 
liquid manure of every kind, but either is superior to powdered bone, and 
equal, at least, to the best supply from the stable 

" Lime soon destroys all unpleasant effluvia, and where this cannot 
be easily had, the manure may be ploughed in as fast as it is spread. 

" The fertilizing effects of the liquid manure does not continue more 
than a season, but the beneficial effects of the solid matter continue for 
several years." 

We have now shown, that what has been generally regarded as 
the chief nuisance of the metropolis, may be made the means of 
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effectiog benefit to the country, and \ve have pointed out the 
urgent necesfiity of immediate attention, to the subject. Both the 
mora) aud physical evils incident to large towns require early 
and coustaiTt watchfulness, but remedial measures can only be 
efficacious when thpy are the result of long and carefdl'obsei'va- 
tioh. We have taken the most prominent moral evit and the 
most marlted physical eviT/ and we have seen that to both the 
same observation applies, namely, individuaT interference without 




' blished there can be no sy^tem&f ic operational one set of men will 
bp worlking, ip 'direct opposition to auoiher^ charity may diffuse 
poisop instead of food, and benevolence. prodube tlie worst effects 
of Satanic ihisanthropy. 

There is. no use in dwelling further on subjects so repulsive as 
^bpse to which we have been now cdmj^^Iled by our strong sense 
oiTpubtic duty; the evils are inherent in society^ they are exten* 
^ive in their influences, and, when uncontrolled, they are fatal in 
ifceir eoiMMOtteacts; but wUle we hvoe.iiot iifaguiaed llieir «ag- 
iijtiide, we Have shown that tberr iamithiiig either ia di^ moral or 
the physical peril that need- daunt the pMlanthropiiBi or ^ legU' 
htor ; we have shown to both the elements of good in the midst 
of evH ; we have intimated the means of redress ; bot again and 
again we must repeat that accurate and n^inute investigations are 
|he only sure guides to remedial measures, and that in nothing so 
much as in the social fronstitution is the Baconian aphoiism more 
strongly exemplified, that Knowlj^d^b is JPowb^. 
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A AT. V.--*l. Sageu md Romt^iiuhe BtiMMurngm. (Legends 
< and RouiAiitic Tiiiea.) Von Ladwtg ReMitab. 3 vols. iSnio* 

Berlin. 1885, ISOg* . 

i. Algie¥ und Panu^ im Jahre 1830^ (Algiers ami Paris in 

ISao.) Von Ludwig ReHstab. 3 vols. l^mo. fierliB, 1880, 

1831. 
3. 18 18^ Ein HiUotnschet Raman, z»eke AufUme. ( 18 \%* An 

Historical Novel, 2d edition.) Von Ludwig Udl»liib« 4 vdb. 

Svo^Leipaig. 1836. 

yf% have» 9S occasion offered* made our readers acquainted witli 
divei*s new Oerman. novelist^i ^nd nearly as many new 9ty1es of 
German bovels^ if not witt^ all those styles enumerated by one of 
them (for which we refer to our 36lh number, page 439.) We 
have now ^gfiin to introduce a new German novelist to the 
English public* but one who does not| b'H^ our last friend. Barou 
Sternberg^ con^ne himself to a single species of the many recently 
discovered or invented, classed, named, and registered, in the Ute- 
rary< peerage^. Far otherwise. In the ten volumes of Rellstab's, 
the titles of which head the present article, we find the ordinary 
romance, the Csshionable artistic novel, the obsolete-r— obsolete by 
a full half score of years— supernatursA. romi^nce;, and the historic* 
cal novel, after the fashion, however, not of Sir Walter Scott, but 
of Tromlitz, i|i which a very little love, and somewhat, though 
not much more of individual interest, serve as means of develop- 
ing and displaying history and national character, as modified by 
times and circumstances. Of all of these we must speak in turn, 
according to ^eir relative merits, importance and popularity. 

The preternatural legends must needs, in our enlightened age, 
be uttei-ly disdained ; and we are further bound to confess, that 
they are the most common-place of Rellstab*s writings. Upon 
them, therefore^ we shall not waste another word. 

The artistic novels are, to us at least, so far original, that they 
are uniformly musical, and offer a somewhat extraordinary com- 
mixture of critical disquisition upon fugues, cadences^ discords, 
and their resolution, melody and chromatic science, or shall we 
rather say npontbe comparative excellencies and defects of 
Mosatt and RossHti— with metaphysically romantic schemes for 
musidilly nscertatning the ««if«raK and intellectual standard of a 
lover^^— with Ale aetttdl poisoiling by a highly admired composer of 
a promising and talehted Vdutig Competitor, his rival in love as 
well as in miyiical j^lory. We doubt if either the disquisitions, or 
the investigations of character, would be interesting to the general 
reader, or perhaps even iut^Uigi|))^.to the unprofessional. . 
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The romantic tales are neither more nor less' than romances ; 
though we must sajr flmt t>nQ* of thcan;UbiQ(Aug8btti'g ({bld^mith/ 
is at pretty astory» and ure apprehend, as failhAll a.poirtraiturei>f 
the Uerman free-Imperial citizens of the fifteenth ceoturyj sm^e 
have met wilb. Wo sbpuld like weH to give ^n afist^acli of it M^itk 
ample «atrac1b,—b«t as Rellstab'8T0puCatii»iLm&dKU()On bd^/morc 
considerable productions, it is to them that we are bound X^, tie- 
vom oor attentioa; afiditrat ta tkaft wbkh vMvtksl ^uUidbed/ 
altboughUta^tjRdaiieof slocy. ' . ' i. . i... :< 

Algiers and Paris in 1830 consists of what the auChdv is 
pleased to call two novels, although a novel in two parts would be 
the more correct designation, if indeed. one series df'idvdntilres; 
utterly incpmplete until the etiddf the last ^olUni'd, may properly 
be QfipMe of even so r^iuch divfsidti. Some of the^se .adventures ' 
occur in Africa, immediately prior to, and dUriug, ' the siege' 6^ 
Algiers, — others, integrally connected with them, in Francfe.thij 
catastrophe being. partly brought about by the cojiflicts of ihe three 
Jufy dajrs ; in which cpnflid^s the triumphs 0f th^' people appear 
maioiy dujC; to an outlawed Napqleonrite ' vetehaUi who returns at 
the critical minute from Algerme captivity and thraldom. ' t We 
will extract one of the African sc'enet. '^ ' '• 

Two French brr^ have, prior td the fatldfng 6f the Frimcli 
besieging army, been wreclced upon the Barbery coast. 'The 
crews have got on shore, and/ after some delil)erationV madd u^ 
their mipdsto repair to Algiers, and ^he^e'sarrendei'as Wlsohers 
of war ip the Dey.. They set forward on tlieir melancholy'ex^ 
pedition« ^ . - 

" They hnd^ reached thefooi of a low riwg grpund, wliea J^n^ wlio 
with the iper,riest,GO|U)tenancr poAsible, bu| 4ad ilUbQ4ing.bQAit«jW,alhed 
close bebiod Victor and Adolphej^ toached Uie |atter, ^pdi^lpUipg tQ.lh^ 
hill, af|id, ' See you that, lieot^qant ) Th^t, Ipoks sqipetbipg like ^ 
chamois outpost, but I fear will hanjly whistle the nerd ib fligjit.*. 

" The brothers looked ; upon the hill stood a nian, w;l]o, by toe |ong 
white cloak fluttering dowp from bis bead, ^ was, .althodsh ^t Teasl six 
hundred yards distant, at once recognised as il'Mo6r: 'He sb^bi'^d tb be 
gazing anxiously ai-ound. Suddeniyhe'tm^^; and disappeai^ Unbind 
tbc'hm. • ■!••••' .' '..^ • ' • . . 

" Presently «ther beads' ^peeped, here «nd' them^ over jfehe top of the 
saiidy» billowy cklge, iwhicW'was ta a few minutes coawnM tvMi Anbi. 
TbO'ShipwiseoM'iHfMvMteni soqu a«i9ar|««na4 tM,i3bfnilJ^.ithe(!MM>rs 
medi^tf^lfD.^fctilQkijMftta^^ was out of.Jh^ qu^tiqD„Ji^9j,f9^ b«i/lg 

^aptam Prtjaf.; ' if jppised 

_,_^ ^^.^ ^ .^ ^ ^ ,^._ . _^ .qonduct us to /l^lgi^^ But 

how can we make tUem unaerslaod lis ^* 

" A young, slim, ftdroit^ and bold-l<36ktn^ sailor nbW stepped forward, 
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have sailed, with liU^m, fpr ypftr?,.au4 ^^9)T.W^ MP©¥S^*t . y 7?^ ^''*^' 
give me authority to treat with i\iem, I have gooa hopes to tnsiire our 

" "< ^li^t;i/f)t<titiV lodk^d dt iMdb* ^tfier-y tstMt^d >cilcll' oibtKB «pph«lM- 
tM; anil tlfimCUptlrittfAaAgo^ spoke. ^i^^oiU itifOij. Ifu^*} (if ftim 




cfMiBtfblflf theihitevprcibr, ^Itorth^foM flat ^^atff^pMj ai)4*r0€pUa)t 
tImiM )i!!fei^fmU'tbKfMMPiad««{haiig4^ <m^{ iv...., r, 

gfA us,4)i9ut 9f,^e,««a^,Jqr,\|if^ldo Jjjk^apw tl^jp^tndy j^pf^.m^fignwit 

SBpQ** I . ... r r ' If 

'.*i,\YH^ ttat^ ^e'ipok.o\it a lianciierctiei', \f^buntf ft^in lokeii of peape, 
about hil fen arm, and rapidly arid 'with i^ ^a^yf «ft/i^lk'etl tcm'irds the 
foe. The rest halted tp await the result of his mission. 
. '**Whei?(4tj4 Ipte^pfei^ 'caifae tittA theMooh/ikihnyt6r#lioni^4ere 
6tih6t^fMdk['\i^ b6wi^d^i6w #ithf]CI«i«rtd^rtb^^iWdn ii&iiig' bji riglit 
h/i*ttd/^iiftM'l(»' heaven) «i>m'6igti. tfait. heidtnrifcd .to>MaaK88tegai of 
p^MMr ' f "Thvcfa .aurifirlaokfo^ gregFbeiirdii, iriih i9¥*U:f,coii9tAQ«nce9. 
«ligh|eid bnd ,9f^pwmi/^d hm. Tl)^iM>^^g^ timi^\fo-^n^^ ^ tt^ 
MitiQ»»bt Af«ViqlJI»)ect^r-.' l.coi^i^ ii^ peace }, I {^lici^pffJeptioD,forj ^y^M 
an(d,.W'yffrAffidft:<rf.<^ ijiaj^flai^iDiquf Mwr^^ tjic . spi^ pf f)je,^//?p^i^ct. 
\yp^njj^l)Jpwi:e,(;k?^^piJprs.., . i-., , ,.\. ..\ ,^ .',,\.^ ^ - 

.'.--. — ,' J — — ^ T-, . - — J Irfngftig "yod, 

khe,TrU(6'l5ellfevef$; means to'iii^st yoa'in dKWhg ^wiAyVforfr IVen^h 
driemies;'--.'' '" ■' '"' ' ♦' ^ ■' '"'• •"' «''>'. "I. 'M '" .-.".- 
''«< Tl^ niistVdstiPbl 'M<^ exaitttbed^ tlio Maltese vi^ |ltarc»iig gton 
Stt^deirYyi'kle; dhftV'bis dagger^ * j^rang lipoiv d»ihumUy< beiutin^ jbk^ 
^liHpt^grappicdfhioi.fi^k^ly b^ the nodi' Yfhk bit loftihmMi ««|4 fetkis 
parotfd.bWe.wpQil hjsr b»ef||t, .wiUi Irhe wwdi/./yh^^Ji^tu^ile f ff^l^ i 
Ca«V£»9) ihpw. ^irt no^ ^e pf . tbp^e islanders IV . , ; , ^\ . . . '" , ^ . 
/jif'jMs iffif;,a.5rMon ft? |^mi,a;t,p JVtuisufiuaf^^ repl|eA'iUiB,'.lVl[alfes^ 
aifdacjpusly, ^hjl^t, .tpp jj^jpr, "keenly watjjieq i),»n, to ascertain* by Ijis 
iifixfely wbeirier ue spo\^e truth or (aiseVood. ' ' ^ - ■■ " . i . , . .» ... ■ . , . . 
' *^ tnestoiit-Ldariett'ir^terpreter^ dotdlt'afe'igtflrkMtekty'/^ 

the Face. ;'^ " ''*'' ■•^^'•''" -L'M, .^i,. „ -.rr -,,•;,•.;. m-j/. .///'^ 

*'**** l)ost^trfeiiiy!^rchHyeiUr'-^'' '• -■'*•>' •^'f-'^'"'^ •-/.» u^^nuu.^ 

- •^'' Notii IW I nrfi' teAahi t!i6\l -'tt^lt' »ot' kiJIiUdi Ncydittt iHKl 
iglvli<tli«& iiibiMSyfar hiy^<tU9tfyetieiHhead>(^haV, the De^, thy oinsier, 
iiiiglltvj^eichoagb,.pqnisli theeJbr.difttlngit(cA > WUifrili4bQiL)|akctt 
(iw»iu)diiiig*ooi^nideb aafectd ftbagreati4o!Wii,.<wur.Kiugii^Afilttne^i»lfiU 

gfVetfc«;i8:i|i^liy.«iMre«,/W'ev«ry.bMMi, ^ .,,■ .'^ :..:•..;„ ih "to ; =- 
. . ^»,Tha, Mc¥)r.Wf*^nQ4.^f5| two fpnMjai?;ipi\s,,,,;rjl)iqy,d^^^^ sftWq, 



brandished them over the head pf, the Malteset anrf^xdainied^ACqntess, 
I^bristian! -IVua^t cheating thQs^^ . - 

f* llie Maltese. fai^'liecV 16u Jly, *antf repe'ated^whA' be fm^ ?aiif. ' ,• 
** 'ma'att uhdauhled/ahd.w'elbelfeVe^W^^^ Bui'iftbofi pfoV^sLio 
likVfe' dfeceiVe'd' 'uk, U'e Witf iesrtf ' ottt ' th J^'dfsitablln^^ iprfgW, ^(M ffll % 



lying 'feoii(!i'Wifh'*iii^Jt«i' fcad/' •Ifotir''gif lt1^«yk:ttinHi<fci iAtit khe 

40^ not firenrenti tMir^eviobs pHipdef.a«dii]H Jii^tge, pru;UjiOII 

AmoDgst the stJ^i^if ^<h»l!l^*^rribsP/«ffl^'^tei'»U^^ kviV^ 
Vfre16hftrfcin fiom^ ddrtfeti'of 'iiiit '«tiAti^s p^« fttrtiliwi^ with 

more especially as t|he larger ^hare of our titne 9nd space ,niu5fTM 
allotitea;to ihbla^t auii'ttie moH e8^^eeiped"ot'ft^1st§^V'<JubHca- 

Hi^i l|iarQriqr.aQve|»,4glg^ saves ,^i5 ,m,i)pT^, of,^)^f|^nl[.,^«g^rs 
imiory of ih^ SitiifAicw^i^nim BMssft^»/jindi.Y?df^lpie4^.PHlJ 
parteMy nofetiJseci, lif wttSmAy 'bfe diU^w^i, the .«xpre3iipn?»iJVj!Winf 
n0«t«fi^lb« discotira^ngjlrocesi^of the advahoe, tbetinnguioacjf 
battiid df'fdfe Mo^kiTf^; the' «^^fitf Ration of* M«sc<rrr, kad Iheiiid^ 
8p;$SiMWe/^icfcfenirtg froi^roTS bf t^ r^rea^i with ^Ihe^piitModt 
lertfthtislasm and' eiiergieS'bf 'a FbffeH' Hei-oi iM ^if^tWf&nukm 
of a couple of, German youths, th^ noitiltial ■iVerdeS'/'-it^dW tKe 
Pole protects from the liwlioe 6f two subdrdlnali^ FreiiicK d^i^fians. 
TUs Ui^torjciiQvef, published in 1834, had laJt yeaf ieacJv?fl.the 
seco^ edUiODf of whfch. is the copy 1)eforeu§» and; has. 6ee^ 
translated into Dutch and Danish, if not more languages, .^J^]^ 
immeDat influenei exendsed* by.itlM; restt)(j|X)f: lhf)r^i|l»ia9icani- 

Cigii over: the destisiesi of Uie: Coitlttielit xDighi: ftio90i 'fi«i^ 
ps, iA«€oUWt':f6p'tlie |k>pufority Jdf n npvcly reoUllagraiici rfipirt)* 
ducin^/ under -thre-attrai«liv<i jgArb <)f ficvfew, th©:»ntd8tJ' itnprcs- 
sive incidents of that canifp^jgh;- nM thi» bur aiitb^^'hais d«ri^ 
with linicfi effedt' Bttt'h?9i VWutacs piofte^B bffitei^ifterits. ' Many 
of the characters'* are well coricfeived and drft\^V;' Ra^rfikU th^ 
experiencedj,cjl^ring|;a.nd ^ver setf-possessed u^arrfori tlhfe pj^^ 
Pole, anticipating the resuscitation of his c6unti7 from Naporeiqn's 
triumph over Russia, takes a strongthQJid,.upo,iY;]^^ afft^^lpf^V m^ 
fantastic liatui;«^;thQ<D|i4i3f9t Jpyfis pf t-ndwig pwpi5jp<f»;pleaaes 
ibeiaiic^; tbtisoift pC iRicbadddoukftlie^iAy «iv^,acc9$dingv(o 
tbenow'ipncvafahir GLierma^nfiiBluod^ jtotJtlifif(p^i;skpailiroik^Ul^^ 
iWftrdvitiMiisiM3^«tY^»^(Ot*V'inMn$9 1 fli for bur ItiiingmoqiMititafmri 
many of the martial scenes are iilVidly ptfl^ni9M>'fatyd''0(IW<il'6i% 
-is ^^ p^iAr^eiAttnVizmMi^'l^t^^^ Aifeisters 

antf%uffei^ri'giof|he>tVeJit;depictear' '* '' .v.u m.ri l..,i. Iui>m,.' 
Yet, whilst, dftowlrig; all these txiei(fi^/.\^^'jiiiM^ ai 
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paign is Ml loo IMh inotM- mettiiMy for c#eotivo nopoiitfon, 
for admittiog the tint of icteality indt^peitsabie to our pteftsore in 
fiction. Thence an insane tover and a fugitive inamorata sippear 
woefully out of plai?e ^midst^ a3 oift of keeping; with, the horroni, 
ph^>lcal and moral| of the retreat} while all <^ur rouiauce revolts 
ag^if^Mt M>m^» "^ko, qfter no^y sagrificipg (b^ mu^u^ altachment 
betwi9(BU UersolEand IU^n§ki to patri^tw, Ir^mff raiser liopeleas 
pmmk foi* ibe •nafl^&oeiit PqI« into a commanplnce sfioond love 
for tbaiporaoQificalioB of German ^iiricAcMScAigQy Bernbavd* More- 
over we utterly dislike the vbrt of obecurity tlirown over Ihe fate 
of RasHnkVi who| beiit|f last seen with Prince PooiaCovraki at 
the battle of Leipzig, is supposed tb have been drowned with 
him. This is the third recent hero tlnis disposed of^ Mr. James's 
Gipsy, and Signor Niccolini*s NabuccQ-Napoleon making up 
the trio. [ Vi^ wopld fain hope we are not yet too old to relish 
ooyelty I ijmt, ^veu, at tije hasiai[4 oi iqqurrit^ that fearful inputa- 
tioiv-rfe^M^ful 4(i thif, age of juv^nilp as(:^^id^Q^«*^we inu^li coo- 
f§f9 our decided, preference i^ Ibe old faahiAU of eltt<;idaliiig all 
mysteriea 'at ibe. end of a narnOive^ which enabled tbe- reader to 
lay down the last volume of a Aovel with a nund perfectly nliafiad 
of the death or happines»-*-^af least during the hoQej^mooii-^-of 
the sevet*al parties'.'' 

But whatever be our objections to Hellstab's 18I2« botti its 
popu1arit;y and its merits require that we should give our readers 
some extracts from it, as mIso some general idea of the stor^. 

Ifudwig HoseUf tl^e spQ of. a widow, living in narrow arcum* 
sia«q^ ^t IjresdeOf W« wbilat travelling in.it;aly, bf«aQ fascinated 
by the casual apparitions of the beautifHl daughter pf a aeemingly 
wealthy family, whose very name and country he knows not. At 
Duoqia d^Ossola be again accidentally Ugbts upon his tMcs^nita. 
He now seal feer, unaccompanied^ except by a seeming duemm 
and one old domestic, amidst a crowd, pale and agitated, «id in 
apparerrt^y anxious expostulation with the French officer on gaard 
at the fown jate. , 

'< Ludwt^ pseiaiag basely £Dfwitrd, siepped out- of Ibe throng. Her 
ey« fdl upon hiaii and the sudcfea etnotkm of ioyful surprise that pasaed 
oven bar foatNaes beipoke h«r i»oa§ailk>a or liim. He was about to 
accMti heij bui^ as., bis lips uacloied .|o speak* sbe exoUimed in £rciich, 
with manifest, pf^ilationi *Tbem is aiy brother I' and hastened to* 
wards bii9« Xhf, astonished t^udwig appcelisndcd soaie< milM^e, b«t, 
before he could sufficiently recoTcr bi^iself for a word of explanation, 
she addressed him in ItMian, Ibgd enongli tb be heard by aH the spec- 
tators: ' €}dd be' thahk'ed, brdtber, tiiat you arc comeT then half- 
wbispcred in German^ ' I am lost if you disoWa me !*. $be now inmed 
suddenly to the offioec, took the paper he held HM oi Us baad, and gave 
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ii ifft Li|Avic» ^V"^ ^ FMwkf ' Tkk gnAlm^ woulfl 1^ fXioiw our 
:paM|^ la m vfdid, bmiiMs you wer« ool wUh V5. Sfip tl^ cq^quence 
id yovr roiDADtic fancy for by-patbs, doar brother ! Yo^ are Qoiuit 
WaUenbeiipif added sbe^ sofdy, iii German/ 

" Confounded and amazed a9 Ludv^ig wal by ibis strapge adventure, 
he quickly Understood enongh to see that be had Ibe potvef df rendering 
an essential Service to ibe t^wftchitig telng, ^o stooa sotibAfr and ieav- 
ful befbre Mm. UnhesitaVingly tberefbre bd entered inio tifate! stMtfgeiA, 
mid n^dmed, ' Bq edsy, wtel Hlittr, 1 YvHI i|Mk -lo 4te >gtilltiiiMi.' 
He then turned to the o£kw, end imonier ftp gum tMaa'aad anyiw seme 
knowledge of the state of affaiiSi 9aid,i * May I reqaeol yoiij sir, to nspeat 
your Qb|ecti0D to our pauspoft^ aa you know that ladiea are too Jttexpe- 
is>oced in ancb matters.' 'From this momenty'.reUiri9ed the officeTi 
/ 1 b^riP UQt the slightest. You are nam^d in tbe paupqrt a^jthe coni- 
paukou of tbe countess, your sistef, and you wjere not present. Hen^e 
it appeared incorrect. The countess explainpd^ indeed,. that you bail 
aliguted to ramble along a romantic by-path,, and would rejoin tbe car- 
riage beyond tbe town ; but our orders are so strict for frontier towns, 
like Ddomo d*Ossola, that I eould not have avoided requesting the young 
lady to wart untH you, lord count, tbe proper owner of tbe passport, 
flliould oppear. Bb assured, however^ thai I sbovkl baiie deemed ft my 
•duty to send to seek you/ • * « 

' Lttdwig stAod speecblesi with surprise, tbe ratber that the old ser- 
vant, getting down from tbe box, took bis travelling bag from bis arm, 
ieid it ^ the oarri^ge* and inqoir^ whether be would not be pleaded to 
step in. In confusion he gave bis band, with a few eivil words to tbe 
officer. The polite Vrepcbman banded tbe ^oung lady, closely wrapped 
in ber green veif, into the carriage ^ Ludwig fqllowed, assisted by tbe 
servant; the officer bowed, repeating his ' Bon voyage /* I^iidwig found 
himself seated by tbe side of bis enigmatic unknown beauty, and the 

carriefge rattled through tbe streets. 

• # • e 

'' Lodwig was about lo repeat his qsesticm M^cftlog this cxtmoikll- 
Dary incident, when his fair eomnaoion thus addressed kim: ' Yon udy 
wdl be aroaaed at what has ke^sllen you: hut tbe political vieisaitudes 
that are now convulsing kiogdoQi& and nations often bring individuals 
into strange and eventnil situations. Such a one is muie. i bad given 
myself up for lost, I trembled for what is dearer to me than life, wheri 
Heaven sent you as my dsHvfver. Bert witi yon aiovd mt Airlher assist* 
ance ?' ' To my last gai|> !' exclaimed Ludwig, passionately. ^ Promise 
notbing,* said the unknown, interrupting bimi ' till yoii know what I 
have tb entreat of yoirr generosity ^it is, that you would remain my 
brotber, and as such accompany me^ without a momtntV rest, till we 
are on German ground^ ahd If is not unlattended with danger to you." 

LudWig haughtiljr and iiidlgnantlv 4t$c!laVif^d t))e i4ea.of re« 
^Piling from ^x^ soft pf danger, Ihie Mnkuown. resuived — 

** That I knew; l«r that I gaveyon -credit 5 but 1 have yet a more 
paiofol confession to make. 1 must appear ungrateful, mistrustful -, fof 
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\vbi|f I ip»p|l^fe7ou^akl»'i mnrt ,wllbMi fifty floret frantyau)! I iifini, 
for x% if not wy dwo^ I ara ]^iui,by tb^^Mf^sWUhe^iiiM ioiriQliMe 
duties.^ Sc^rcel7 ii^ay Ir^y^^l ^y t^ipg bqyood wba^. yom f9iia|r#lr$<id]r 
have cltviued^ fqr tbat t am not tbe CouQtess ;W^U^i::is^^fqi,-u9(^^ea» 
Ge^an,caODot' have remained undiscovered by you. . i ^ , :• 

''^^* **Birt'by wbat name ahi I to address 'you ?' asUed liudif i^, in acqinu 
^•♦J)WDcddfe^)poifltmeht. ."* And'h ybur «fiJi6HtA bfc for ever velW 

<< 'A^Nb,iMiopd)noe at leavtrvcj^lMd tibe J^)tiTf^hdy y*' hnd mcanWhiTc 
}m;n«84bdtenteattoaailfiie;si^rBittneci.''' > ^ ' ' >" ^ 

'Various agitatii]g incic^entis ti^igbteii. s^^id^st^^pg^^ t)AeTt§9^ 
interest of .Biancsi and L\idwi{^'iii eachf o^^'?' f'^l'^S^^^^-'^^^ 

Eriod at about twenty-fo|ir hours that they coiatijQyu^.,togc^tber., 
e mauaees to niislead the pursuer from whoq:> sb|^,i^ tj^ ipy«^ 
tenousty flying ; and then an accident parts tbeni.a3,at|ripp/4yi' 
atid'as fgnoraht of each other*s naine» c^OjOditioo, .apd.,<;qu^my;>93 
they had me), '; '"/■; . ' ';,/./ .,/; ;. ., n^\\:-' >V 

Upon this adventure the whole stpr^j tqrus,^. ^^bfe. ^Wi^mus 
sefyaut is an ihtrjg;uing.Russmn c;Qunjt,,.}ij9ecf.^jf;al^)|^^^ 
Napoleoo'; the pursuer a FreiKH pohce ui^qf;r|iog, ^hoji^. 




ai!comp!ice of the Russian^ a price appears to be s^ Hi^.^iih. 
his friend Bernhardt a painter^ so far falls into the power of tbia. 
underling, Beaucaire, that his powerful friend^ Count Rasinski, can 
WotfcerWisift resctte tfiem than by receimg the tvvoyoiingmen. as 
volanteers and tinder i^Tse names, into the regiment qf.J^otisb 
cavalry that he is raising Tor the Russian war. Tliius t^,c;ivib^ 
patriotic Germans reluctantly forai.:pait of ^b^ /^Iqjiaa^ abtol 
wbicli invaded l^w^sia^lu J1812, ai^ beoc^fbrtb tfaeiMY«rf hecooies 
a biatory qf.ibi^.caiiip^igOy.Xa^ea^.aa ihe autboiv^a^bws, Yrom 
S^gur. ! . .. • -..'■' 

Aud here occmv: out of tfae {Mks la which ifite nHuded^'h^ 
we laid llnrt Idl^^was defective aa-a woric laf 'art Ottr auAiqo 
eveii>%f4ii)e profds^ifig to consi<tef th^Rtissian ^sf'the Just cause^ ' 
how' indeed fcbuld he do otheKVi^e?-^en!ists'at! oi^f sj|^ivpathies . 
on'lhe sideof the invaders. * Nor fet it be supposed thajt. very., 
extraordinary skill would have been requisite, to awaken, simul- 
taneous sympathy with the Polish hero, Rasiiiski> and with thd 
Rumba nation, both of whose causes are just. A hMt scenesof 
high piltriotie enthusiasm amongst the Russian nobles^.'pf simple - 
patriotic and religious enthusiasm amongst ibe peasaintryymtha 
akeleb of their auffaringa firotn the iitvadei^, atouM Itave sufficed^ 
Reilslabbws given \\9 nbthring of this; he talks of the justice 



aiid.eiithti6ia«it[>f> ItesJMn 'nml&n^ 1)«»t' th^'itiai^Miai lt*A^^ 
aiaiiB»UK Whoi»'<i^ totrWtWel^ us ^fe 'dfegi-ad^tf'ii^tf l^itkflzfe^ 
Htr«**iiir sei-fe, of yet ttiore dcgr&ded dnfl briit^li^ed p^^tt^.t^^'a^^^^^ 
^ prdptieiotnof their fetfow-cieaturesj j^ll 9f^;«'0,^icjc^,Sy^^^ 
display any better quaUliqs proviug-rrfjtli fi^, exq^p!i(pu[,^f the 
fraiT peasant girl .A^iuia, ^n^d the , V^^y ^iifi^^VlP^W^cWije^ 
Gregor — to be born Germans.* We ascribe this great i(wiKi^ 
tj^ bppk^-Tiiw a JF>rf B^, jor. Polwb4tttliwr \m ^hoi^Mtdi&itf it 
such/but in a German, writiingiflf^'a tpeiiod iv4i6Ai<]ilbd9evinati}( 




We will n<j>v select an extract or t\yp i1lu,strafing'jft(e g;radYat' 
d^Mdr^zatfc^ of '<he French arnw iluripg^ U^ an^ tojji^^ 

netited'bbtti WJpi the pict^res qf Russian barbarlsin|pd vVrg^ (h^ 
sttti^. "'At Smblerisk \vb inA?i\ie dmiJier _^'^un.^/^K^ 
aftbr 'festjiWWIffcife the renjiiant'oniis. regiment^ ^ 
ot'ibeH\jltM^e¥uk'\\^i Ifed into ftiissia', iii die jiuarter^^ 
IwHn, ^eiid»'fti»'lTrd('offi'cfers, 6oles1av and Jampir/>vi|^^^^ tli^if ^^^ 
8€*tetafft 'to rfe^fetie his^ rations of provisions and toraga! r .AMll^.i 



i€*tetaffy 'to rfe^fetie his^ rations of provisions ai^dfpr^g^, l^^^jt^-^h^^^ 
pwVistorf tiys^^hzJtie BoleslaV.finds a frightf\^j scene^'j'p;^ j ^,^j lr,.,'ir 
'^'The' hungry soLtti^f? and stragglqrt b^,A;ri9^d«d,rPV»datjSfjj*H¥^ii 
lik'6 tayen^ round a cors^, .^^^ing ihe pir wifU mowif ^^<),jy^il8f SflW/ 
had broken in, notwithstanding the. guards anOj flipk^iig .ttiimpelyi^ 1^ , 
bl?^; rktff^f^^ne^s upoh \hk provisions, devoured them raj*^^ ft jyarj 
e^tdoiit '«h«t they had fi/nnibrily death ; and whai shoul^\i'ave preserved ' 
tbe>lJKO«f faumfred^'Was fl^gftibtirfy lasted td'gltit tht ihsafife «np^tt(e" 
oiin,fv^^ f.Hmnct Ato$t tiM ii«ce«»fty, *sb<>tll?hg''fe! the'iindaW^'flrt^ht; 
seem, of opposing lawful force to this unlawful violence. The si^[^- " 
in^ficl/^n^.c^f.plbe i^iagasriiis w«re ti«iDt>ellid to ttHployttdtliatf 'io^MjStel 
their oyfTD ,cQfiradf«. wjih .^«ord,and btimiU' •Oihe^'AMIntitikiimxii:^^' 
atcly sqcc^ed^ iqa^rpucih ^^.fa9^\^Q,f^^pf^$;M^m9whs»ink\0 
and ,sqldier-1ike dejijthi, j^f^d the ^pp.n(wCi»fir<J.QCe(J,ifpj fire^ A\pfn^ tiie-. 
throng'. ' 1lii$ dispefsed thero^ Iw'ipg/the g^9fip^^tr^iyc<j,,wjrt J>l«f>lT«' 

^PPfPWOfl^' %rt^ hrfP^;«w|l|«rin^llf fi^, ffbwt bepTMa«niKh*Ai»,|»e*4e*- 
UtedW a traitor. In leagi^ yrilh l^ajKtloQD^i wh^,fu;QepiiDg^l^e^,cp|BfideBQ0joriiDi|ii /* 
XVllT./iiist^tf or/ ^at \ve belUf« bim, tnerciiy a weak man, ucapifble ot resistiog 
the Emperor*! cmjoleiy. 
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"Tfamugb ittoh an faMriEo tttmak Iwd BaleriMrle'iiMkeWi^«%y» »Bd 
steadily but sadly ht effected il« Bu* oo jgrt^ were ilie aambea cf 
those entitled to rations, that hours passed in struggling and crowding, 
era he could receive tbe proviaionB allotted him* His anen were sUU 
obedient, and carried what they had received untouched to tfaeir ooai- 
rades, to be shared together. No easy task, faowerec. ; 

" Close pressed, man to man, and with cocked pistob, was BoieslaT 
compelled to lead hJs troop through the yelling, complaintng mnitkode, 
defending thenwelres as against a bend of mbben* Thus they at 
lengthy with great difficulty, reached the qaartere of their Fo- 
ment. 

** Jaromir'a had been a oMich lets ardnous offiee, as there «mt IHck 
pressure at the forage magwiiK* 

" Rasinski shook his bead on hearing Boteslav*s report, and said, 
' These are ominous signs ! We shall' not atay iongheray but pidbably 
press forward with all speed to the Russian ^ntie^. in diir pscaBOt 
condition, with such utter dissolution of all discipline, a bold nitaok 
would be our annihilation. I sent Ludwig and .bernbard to receive 
ammunition 3 there they found few claxoiants. When the soldier forgets 
his means of resistance, what can we look for ? Nay, even at tbe pay 
office, hardly a third of tbe regiments had applied, tfaot^ afT are in 
arrear.' * • #. . # ^ 

** ' They are as yet stupi£ed wifth hunger, eold, and tbe other cala- 
mities of tbe retreat,' said Bokalav apologetk»lly« ' ' Think how hardly 
bave even we nreserred our courage 1 tve whO| under thy ocmdMiDi, have 
been so much better off than the restt' " 

Next day Ludwig and Bernbard are despatched to see if they 
can procure boota or sbo^ for the regini^ntf. 

*' They seemed to know one another again, having now, for die first 
time since leaving Malo-Juroslawez, bad tbe power of changing their 
clothes, and eflecting a complete purification of their persons. 

" ' Upon my word,' said Bernbardj as tbey went forth, we lodk. quite 
magnificent. You are reuUy a handsome fellow, now that your^beard 
does not make an overgrown stubble-field of your chin^ what a pity 
UiAt th^rq isnp oue here tp fftlUn l9ve >s;ith 1:1^' .•«<.•><*< 

** * Already all jeyity again^ observe4 J^udwig witjl;i a sr^il^ | ,| h^iji^ 
truth it is sometbinj; i>ot to disgust ope's-s^tf ; at Ic^^t^ J ^eel q(pi^for(a|)lf 
now.' * * * ^ , . ,^ y, , '.\t 

''They walked on, trusting more td cliance'tban to a^yfisceii pitiif. 
for accomplishing their object, and took tbeir way towards the h'osjAtn 
of tbe army of retisrve in the lower town.. la front »£ a Jarg^ half 
ruinous, but still liabitable building; tbey saw tw^.men clpalttyl.ip Am \ 
they wet^ evidently issuing orders* / 

** < Doubtless unbrace of scoundrelsi' eitclaltted Dernbardr with get* 
ture3 of ayersion». ' wba i¥)akc mon^y by ouk double ,«tarratioii, and Iqok 
sneeringly oa» in tbeiv aamfor^ble p^if^t% when > the. pier^ng ,c^ 
wrings DLtter tears from tbe poor soldier.' 

« • « • . « . , 
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" ' Tli«y mafy ntMtHbtitUf sufpijr ow occmioiw/ said Lndfirig; ' let 
us try if we can get wbal Eaakiaki wants horn tkenk' 

• # • • <^ ^ 

'' They approacbecl the liiivcUd mea, whew backs were towank 
them. At the sound of slaps, the strangara tarncd itnmd, and the 
features of both parties expressed their surpiise. 

** ^ Do we meet i^gata )' said the younger of the strangerS) whilst bis 
lipa contmoted to a repulsive smile* As he spokei Ludwig, with a sen- 
sation as if he were falling into the ebann of a ghmite, reeogniiced 
Beaucaire, aiid bis superior, St. Luces. 

" Beaucaire, ere Ludwig could speal^ a word, or form a resolution^ 
called out, * Och^ iarmesy arrest these men and confine them in the 
strongest prison j tbey are traitors, sold to Russia I' 

!»#•*♦ 

**" littdwig looked at the aerjeant who, with three men^ was gnai'dhig 
them* He wore the cms of tiae legion of houoar, two scars adorned 
his brow» and hia eye betpohe noble sentiments. * You are a soldier/ 
said he \ * you will not refuse a oomrade's request/ 

" ' Not unless it be oontiary to my du^/ replied the sergeant 
gravely. 

** ' We are guiltless j we are victims to revengeful spite, and are 
irredeemably lost unless our colonel. Count Rasinski, be informed of 
oar arrest ; give me yonr word Co make it known to him/ 

*' ^ Willingly, if 1 be not enjoined secifecy.' 

'* * He will reward you libevally, and meanwhile accept my thanks,' 
exclaimed Ludwig joyfully, and eadeavouaed to place his full purse in 
the seQcant's hand. 

** But the Serjeant drew back, and retorted, ' No bribes ! I will do 
my duty as a soldier and a comrade, but away with your gold ! Nay, 
what, good sl^ould that do us b^r^ ) we have more than enough of such 
trash r 

'* 'You are a man of honour! At least take a squeeze of the hand 
for your good will.' 

'' The sarjeaut gave bis band in silencei but with a look of good 
pature.'* 

Our young friends are now thrown into a horrible dungeoni 
then taken out for separate examination^ and Bernhard is brought 
back alon^ to this den of wretchedness. The soldiers express 
their unwillingness to leave a comrade for the night ia a place 
ih^tj, in supti wearier, ipust be bis.death, 

> ** The Serjeant Miberaied, then spoke with tUdden determination : 
• No, I cannot leave you in this vault, the bold Is too severe, and grows 
sharper and sharper, A murderer tbey shall not make me, especially 
these knights of the tjnitt, who never smelt powder, and know not what 
the soldier ha« to bear, while tbey sit In well-fiHed magazines warmly 
vhrapt up in their furs ! Whatever cHme you may haVe comniitted you 
must not perish here of cold and hunger. You look like a brave chap, 
and I must say the pride you showed under examination pleased me > -it 
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became a soldier ; something, tberefbre, I am willing to risk for yoqi 
bvl you musti pledge. youi! \jrord 99. a cfpmrade to obey roc«' ^ . 

" ' if X cannot com[^y,' said J^ernhard firmlyi * I will tell you so 
'hefbreBand, that.you mi^ bric^.^ie back hither.' .... 
j .'* Vl^cn you .9baU ^o with us to tba gu^rd-room forlthe nigbt ; but 
you must not speak a single word to any one/ ; ' ' 

. '' « I will hesilept »s,tbese wjaJH— biit my friend V . . - . }/ * 
^ ' Upon the same conditioos be top shall ^fiss, the night with 11&' 
" * Xb^rie is, my band upon it in his napie.' . .,,.., n !• 

._^'/*Come along tbea.'" . i 

' in the guard-room Ludwtg tfnd Benihard are kindly treated — 
though' strictly as prisoner^-^by the seijeant aiid his men^ %i4io 
give them a shafe of their own comfortabTe meal. But their 
only protector^ Ra$inski, had been ordered out of Smolensk;».and 
their situation 19 hopeless. Next morning they are agaii^ brgu^bi 
before their covetous^, malignant, apd therefore relentless ene- 
mies, sentenced to be ^hot, and conducted> for executi^n,^ to a 
spot without the walls. Here, by sudden concert^ tliey bfeak 
from the soldiers, and make for the shelter of an adjacent rotest. 
Berrihard succeeds iti readhliig it, but Ludwig i^ repapture^d, and 
bound to a s^take; a handkerchief is tied oyer ]iis eyes, and l\e 

frocecds to ''give two or three testamentary^ commissions to the 
ind-hearted Serjeant. , * ♦ ' i' 

** Some shots were fired near at band. 

*^ ' Already/ acclaimed Ludwig, as the serjeant, who was Btanding 
behind bini, let go the secured handkerchief. ' 

'• But he heard the serjeant exclaim, • Th6 devil ! what' is that'V 
and spring away. A confused outcry and tumqlt now arose: many 
shots were fired $0 near, that one ball whistled close past Ludwig^s ^af. 
At the same instant he beard galloping horses, and a mingled hnroar of 
words of command, confused shouts, clashing weapons, and firing. Tb^n 
sounded the seijeant's voice, * Forward ! close your ranks ! firer/ ' ' 

** A platoon fire rang close to Ludwig's ear j he fancied the mu^iillt^ 

Eornted at himself, and a death shudder irresistibly convulsed his limbs ; 
ut he felt hitnself alive and unharmed. The impenetrable darkness 
that enveloped him, the bonds that confined himi the strained cxcctbuient 
of his nerves and senses, drov^ floods of imaginations through hrs: piind. 
As he heard horses* fbet and Sounds of assault, be for an instant fanoi^l 
that Rasinski, with his cavalry, was about to rescue ))im. Bat H^he^rd 
the Russian battle-cry, A wihl * Hurrah* rang through the air. The 
masses stovmed past him; the powder scorched his ftu^e; ycffs, groiii^, 
the clash of weapons were aronnd him ; he was in' the very midst' of the 
conflict s' tumult, yet yjiinly he strove to burst his bonda, t6 (eat ilre fillet 
ft-ohi hi* eyes I ' all was night and darkness. *'Is it all a fr^btful 
dreamt hurst at length from his convulsed breast, as be ratsed vh 
face towards heaven! ' Will no one wake me, and end tbl^, terriMe 
agony?' . . 1 • . 
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" But no hand touched himi and the tuomlt died away in the dia- 

taiice':"^-^ ■' ' ' ■ \^ ■- ' ' " ' ■ ■"; '^'^ ■ ;■■.■';; 

''Some mitiut^a elapsed iti iadescrfbable expiictaiibn. Xttd^tvlg^rug- 
gUd ID mi Donds. Me feh tb&t could he bre'aK them he might Escape ^ 
but break them he could nbt. ^Now he heard (fonftised voltes anproAdd- 
iDg;' rapid steps resoixuded beside him^ a rudfebahd' snatched the 
bandage from his eyes. ' ' / ■ . . > ' . "' ^ '^ 

V Wondering, he'g^zed ai^buAd; three mer< with lotig beards^i whom 
be at 'once knew to be fiussian bdors, stood before him. looklrtgat.him 
with mingled surprise and contempt. * '*'' * * pne of the wen 
lifted bis musket, to strike the prisoner with tlie' butt-end'; he', in his 
ah$ph)e^j iCQvM' PP^Ji Mi^\. awa]^ tils headr-^ob ram ^xk tam iQ Plnrd the 
l^^. ..^uddealy,i>. hapd grasperi tUa arw ^vUfitQd jp ^v^i, ^t^rfomi 
'VWr'WlP^ a.y^Wrab^^.913,1^, who^, wi;apt in'.f ^q? ^0fiJf^,M.i|d- 
.t._ r . ji^g aspect ac^ted ,upon ]Uid\yi^,as.,tbe i^pft 
^ , sing the gloo(Q of night .with iti imsfges' pf 

_ e gref-beaf dej eWer, ift a s6ft but earnest tone, spoke sonve 

ifrttWtf' of Wiilomtlpn: Tbe men took off thdr skin caps, crossed their 
Wrt»%J)o* their bi^st^/^ndreVeretatSally^ bowed 'to hitti; ' * " '" ^ ' " 

7 ^f^i^^pOeR^^ IS the priest r.GregQO, of \yhoin .^^e W<5 pa^p 
' ' *' "" , l4udwig is .tt9Ay conducted to l,be .//or.ett 

troop, wber^^ be. finds his FrencH .enefi^j^^i 
t:; .. ■'.ri - . ./tuce9; prisancrs like himself*. Hpre. jljis jf ajPf 
tors prepare {0 plunder ana strip iiini ; he att^qpipts tp r.^sjl^ti and 
again his life is endangered. 

" A gigantic ,boor rajsed his club, and aimed a «Jeadly blpw. ]it must 
Inevitably have crushed Ludwig's head ; but a female shriek was hea^d, 
and at the sa^ein^jtant a dignified form# envetoped in bostly furs, but 
. vvith veiled faq^^ broke, through the encircling; throng, and CA^gnt, the 
uplifted arm of the Russian! . Wrathfully he.iopkefl round; bu^w.hen 
be^saW who had.stayecj his, hand^ hift rage was turned to abject 3u)>- 
njiia^'on, and he drew back with bows of lavish veneration^, *, *,. * 
The lady .stood, as though overpowered with terror;, she tottered 9n hpr 
" painf]iJk[ly from ^ the, depths of her. chest, ^pi raisjsd her 



banda as in thanksgiving. At^ length she threw back. her vqifj ^d ip 
^accents, faltering with emotion, $ai(C ^ Do you recollect ipe?V .. • 

'f' tt'.jyjwBiaucal:. ^, -.,... . ■ '.-. ■;..[. 

..,,'f»X?amk^"W..t^.'^WS^*^ ^^ bantViMjboth his, bpwipg hi;* h/wwl.ppon 
i^f ,his.tev»r^,st)jeAmfd.i it| 3eeme4 as.thougli (ii^illf^.jDauat fnd i/i tlyis 

•CXC£^S of'i9F* '! . X '• • ; r -j ■ ,'■';': 

i' 1 'j(. have then been able to rep£^y V said she, aa she. raised laei: blue 
eyeSj.jBwimming In tears, to heaven. ^Thy hap/),, oh Abn^ty £^athc\r, 
,g}ui^9l,|cxy, steps..!. Bui ^ I been too Jatc; 1/ 
, Tiff Alt mscQit ga9;ed upon, the groi^^e in speediless ^tonishiuenU, 
.A.^Sufldenliif a.harph, maaculine, voice, asked/ What is tte.me^iM,of 
aM tbia.^'. JUu^wig.a^jpke ffKWv.bis M:anf^ of prapture^ auda^rte^'HlRm 
>^ k\^e^, A lv>i;9eman had..g«^Qped into the cirde, whope gaUant steeil 
and rich dress bespoke the leader. It was Count Dolgorow. -^ . 
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'^«Ofa, my hibnV ejflooltted BiaUM putionauly j ' < beMA Mr 

preserver !' 

*' < Uow } who ?' asked the Count, as ho fixed an iiMfiiiriiig look 
upon Ludwig. But suddenly he iDtemipted his expresaiOM of turpiite, 
with the exdamation, * Thou here, inuerahle fillain !' And spriDglng 
from his horse, he dashed amidst the groupe of prisonersj seised Bean* 
caire^ whose knees sank under him with cold and terror^ and dragged 
him from amongst the rest. Dolgorow, to whom vengeance was more 
congenial than gratitude, forgot the latter emotion, to gratify the 
former. « • ♦ # • 

«'< Gracious God! boW fateAil!' cHed Feodomwfia (<he proper 
name of Bfanoa), as her eye fetl upon tbt wretch haled formrd by ker 
father. 

<< Beauoaire now saw hee, and» borsling with theericrgy of desp0t!t>> 
tion from Dolgorow's bold, be flung bimaelf at her feel» Gonvulamly 
he grasped her knees, and screamed ' Mercy ! Countess, do you obtein 
my paraon ! My frantic passion for you was my destruction ! 

'* Bianca trembled, and raised her anxiously-imploring eyea to her 
father. But he, with savage fury, shouted, * Seize him, and fling 
him into those flames, that every Russian may see bow a traitor is 
punished/ 

" Bianca stood a marble statue. Beaucaire, in the agony of despair, 
clung to her knees, striving to hide his bead in her bosom. She must 
have faUeo, had not Ludwig, springing to ber side, supported her. 

'' ' Execute my orders !' again commanded Dolgorow. * Tear him 
from the Princess !' 

" At this reiterated command two men* bounding with barbarian joy 
from the mass, grappled the despairing wretch by the hair, two others 
seized his feet, and a Cossack, snatching his knife from his belt, i^v^ bim 
over the hands with which be clutched Bianca's knees^ Only when tbf 
sinews were severed did his arms drpp. Amidst a hideous loar of 
exultation he was half carried, half dragged away. His piercing screaias 
of agony rang through the shouts and tumult of the bIood-t)iirsty hand, 
who, stimulated by a savage desire for the atrocious spectacle, rushed, in 
a black mass to the fire. 

" * Watch the rest of the prisoners V sliouted Dolgorow, aiid« passii;^ 
through the crowd that respectfully gave way, he walked rapidly to the 
spot where his frightful orders were to be executed.*,' 

On the way from the fbrest to the ^aatle, then inhabited bv the 
Dolgorow family, Bernbard, nearly dead with cold and fatigu^^ 
is picked up ; atid Bianca now proves to be his sister, stolen, 
and passed for their own daughter^ by the childless Count and 
Countess Dolgorow, in order fraudulently U} evade soo^ iett^* 
mentary condition^ by which their waiU of offspriqg woiild have 
debarred tiiefD from an inlieriuuce* Tbe young My flies M'tlh 
her newly-found brother and her lover from tha violeirt iad 
nefarioua desigiis of the ploiCiiig Connie t» tha^Prenok sihnyi 
and thus a Ruaaiim PriiiceM,'^8be M the widowed bride of a 
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Prince O€iiBl8k0i^ whom she had consented lo marryy as the 

Erice of the rescue of a victim, her father's serf, from the 
noat^-^becomes a sharer in the increasing disasters of the re- 
treat, in the calamitous passage of the Beresina, 8lc. Sec. Gra- 
dually she loses sledge^ horses, servants, and proceeds on foot 
with Bernhard. Ludwig^ and the equally dismounted Rasinski, 
with his daily decreasing remnant of a band. Even in this ex- ' 
tremity, Bianca perseveres in burtheniag herself with a forlorn 
orphan* whose desertion is one of the striking scenes that illus- 
trate the demoralizing, unhumaniaing inflnence of prolonged 
physical siiffejring* A vehicle ol some kind, loaded with women 
and children, as well as with sick and wounded soldiers, is over* 
thrown and broken by the falling, of the worn-out horses, in 
striiggling* to climb the ice-covered side of a hill. 

*' Suffering, and the imperative necessity of self-preservation^ bad so 
blunted all sense of humanity^ that the passengers in the carriages re- 
maining behind, rejoiced more in the removal of an obstacle to their 
own progress, than they svmpatbized with the lot of their comrades and 
of the helpless women thus left destitute. These last soon recovered 
their feet, and seeing their own conveyance disabled, hastened, baggage 
in band, to the carts, waggons, &c. nearest to them, upon wtiich they 
endeavoured to elirab. Almost everywhere they were forcibly repulsed, 
as indeed there sdarcely existed a possibility of further loading the 
carriages. 

" Boleslav (himself wounded and in one of these carriages), felt his 
heart pierced by the sight of wounded warriors cruelly repulsed, and 
helpless women driven away with the whip. He rose and said, ' Friends, 
let us not desert our comrades ! Come hither, old one,* addressing a 
severely wounded, grey-headed grenadier, * we will take thee in, and 
one of us will walk turn about ; I myself the iir^t.* 

** So saying he alFghted, and assisted' the wounded soldier Into his 
own place. The eitample Worked Influentinlly, and every cflnriage took 
up on^. But there' were more candidate^ than conveyances; and a 
young woman closely muffled in fur, seemingly the wife of an officer, 
with a ehild about three years old hi her anhs, was refused admit- 
tance. 

«' fioleshw shuddered at the thought, < Shall the mother be left here 
to perish, beoausii..infiUDbcmd with ber cbild^' Bui colder was tbe 
shudder that shook his frame when he saw tbe wretched woman fling 
the child down in the saow^ and rush to the nearest conveyance, scream- 
ing in tones of anguish^ ' T^^e me in alone then ! Save one life at least !' 

** This unnatural act of a mother awoke horror even in warriors 
inured <o'the 'miseries and atrocities of war. ♦' •' • *Bring'us the 
child, the toddr eliild, we*ll save tliat,' cried a chaiieur, leaning from the 
wA^gOn tVat Ali^elie wlis atfemptfng' lo biiriib^^n^ driving ber away 
witkblowti. 

'^ [By tke way) tbci meibet btin^ npw^MoogniflSd/ we beg to state that 
sb^was not. Abe. wife of any bedy^ althougk sbQ hadrmanaged to pre- 
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serve her reputation.] Boleslav did so, and the rough, bearded warrior 
kissed and caressed the deserted infant. Alisette, meanwhile, ran in 
frantic agony to another carriage, and weeping and wringing her hands, 
sought to excite pity. But aversion filled all hearts, and a grey-beaded 
Serjeant answered, 'Away, she- wolf! Trudge afoot^ as you can, 
through the snow !* 

'* ' Ob, have pity on my youth ! * moaned Alisette, and imig herself 
on her knees in the snow, and wrung her hands in despair. * * • 
' What, must 1 perish in this wilderness !' With these words, starting 
passionately up, she darted upon the carriage where the trembling child 
was nestled in the chatseur*s oosom. Before her purpose could be con- 
jectured, she snatched away the little innocent, hurled it again upon the 
ground, and cried, * Leave it there ! She knows not how delicions is 
life, how terrible death here. Me, save me! 1 know how beautiful 
this world is, for I have seen better days !' As she spoke, she strove, 
with spasmodic efforts, to scramble into the waggon, unheeding the 
hard blows inflicted by the chasseurs heavy fist. ' Away poisonous ser- 
pent ! Away viper !' he cried in exasperation. ' To take thee in were 
to invite the wrath of God. Let the wolves devour thee, thou wone 
than a wolf!' And, assisted by his neighbour, he forced away her con- 
vulsively clutchine; hands, and threw her back. She fell stunned on 
the hard ground. 

We have not room for the detail of her frantic despair, ber 
clinging round the fi^et of Boleslav, whose endeavour to encou- 
rage her to walk, supported and guided by hioi, she scarcely 
seems to hear; but will briefly state that, when she is torn from 
his feet, she clings to the wheel of the last carriage. The ex- 
hausted horses are unable to overcome this obstacle to their pro- 
gress, and a wounded cuirassier presents his pistol, threatening 
to fire if she persists. 

** Paralyzed by the sudden fright, she loosed her hold, and lay whining 
and moaning in tlie road. So Boleslav saw her as he looked Wk, and 
he hesitated whether again he would not return to ber aid ; but his com- 
iiides forcibly hurried him forward, and the young sddier who sup- 
ported him, (in his weakened state he was exhausted with the scene and 
the struggle,) exclaimed, ' Leave her, leave her ! Touch not the 
mother who could kill her own child, lest the curse of Heaven fall upon 
us. Leave her, she meets with her fitting punishment !' ** 

Of the child thus thrown upon the mercy of strangers, Bianca 
afterwards takes charge ; and, after the dreadful passage of the 
Beresina, Bernhard is carrying it, following at a little distance 
his sister and Ludwig. 

^' At this moment a voice bellowed to him from behind, * Stand, 
dog ! Give me thy fur cloak, or I fire.' 

'' Bernhard started and turned round. A soldier, covered with mise- 
rable rags, of burly figure, with bewildered aspect, long, rugged beard, a 
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face begrimecf \rith dirt and smoke, ami wildly rolling, inflamed, blood- 
shot eyes, stood before bim with levelled musket, 

" ' What wouldst thou, unhappy mao/ exclaimed Bernhardt as horror- 
stricken he recoiled a step. I'he child screamed in (error, clung to him, 
and buried its little head in bis bosom. 

" * Thy varm furs, qr I shoot thee !' yelled t^ie, fnadmaii^ * There's 
DK> QcJmradesliip here 5 I have ae good a right as thou to provitjle for 
wyscif.* . \ . . ./ 

" Bernbard saw himself alone with the exasperated murderer ; and 
though thousands were within call, the desperate wretch!s shot would 
' have prevented their aid^ even should any inuividual yet have sufficient 
sense of apotber*s danger, to prolong bis way and his suBerings by a 
few ^teps in order to avert it. He had no choice but to submit, although 
he well knew that with bis warn^ clothing he shpukl give bis. life. 
. . ^^ ^ Wilt thou prolong thy life througji the murder of "a comrade?' be 
rejoined, with the dignity .of resolution. * Be it so, but 'twill not be for 
long. Thine hour i^ at hand/ 

*' 'Hasten! or death will gripe me!* cricil the frantic wretch, still 
presenting his musket^ whilst bis blpod^sbot eycis rolled wildly in their 
^oclfets. 

*' Bernbard set down the child^ in order to pull off his fur cloak, when 
he heard a loud shriek. He looked up, and saw Bianca throw iierself 
in jtoursat the naniacs feet. ' Take mis gold, take these jewek,* she 
cri«dr ' take my warm mantlei only spare my brptlifir V With the 
tuurxy of agonixiog fearihe bad toro a valuable cbfun.from her xvBck, 
flung off her costly fur pelisse, and there she knelt, with slightly covered 
arms, exposed to the freezing cold, before the ruffian. 

'^ He gazed at her with wide staring eyes, then his arms sank slovyly, 
bis firelock dropped upon the ground, he covered his face with both 
hands, and broke into whimpering tears. Lndwig had now joined the 
groupe, and with Bernbard raised Bianca, who still knelt, tendering ber 
gifts with oittatretctied arms. 

*' ' And could I become such a wild beast V suddenly exclaimed the 
^UnBLngtCm, 'No! this disgrace I caoQOt outlive. Forgive me! Yon 
once knew me a different creature. These dreadful sufferings have 
maddened me ; but I know what I have to do now.' 

• ♦ * * • 

<' « Where have I known you ?* asked Bernbard, gazing at him with 
perplexed and indistinct recognition. 

" ' No wonder you do not know me. I should not have known my- 
self,' he replied gloomily. • Of this order I can no more in my life be 
worthy,' and tearing the ribbon of the Legion of Honour from his rags, 
•he toned it on the snow, *so I will try to deserve your laying it on my 
grave. I judge my deed as it deserves.' He set the bott.eod of his fire- 
lock upon the ground, leant his breast upon the muzzle, and trod upon 
th^ trigger. The piece went off; the wretched man fell. 

• • • ♦ • • 

** As his eyes closed Bernbard recognized him. He was the very 
same seijeant whose humanity, mingling with Us undeviating strictness 
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in bis military duty, had saved the lives of both Berobard and Lodwig 
when imprisoned at Smolensk." 

We will now close our extracts with a single bivouac 8cene« 
The fire« judiciously located by Rasinski for his owu little party* 
— ^soldiers he uo longer has — gradually attracts as many straggling 
soldiers as can crowd around it; and all are fast asleep, except 
the broodiugly remorseful lover* Jaromir, whose turn it is to 
watch and feed the flames, upon the kindly warmth of which the 
lives of all depend. 

*' Suddenly Jaromir heard in his immediate neighbourhood a lood 
laugh. He started* as though a cold lightning-iash of horror had 
blasted bim ; for the sounds, in such awful circumstances, seemed 
positive blasphemy. He endeavoured to shout* * Who's there !' but his 
voice died upon his lips* and bis eyes gazed doubtfully into the dark- 
ness, as though to discover the spirit of the abyss who must be lurking 
there. 

<* At this moment, a ghastly figure stepped forth from the shadows of 
uigbt into the fire-light. It was ^ gigantic cuirassier* wrapt in a 
tattered cloak* bis bead bound with a blood-drenched handkerchief 
under his helmet. He carried a young fir-tree in his hand as a walking 
6ta£P. 

" In a hollow voice he accosted Jaromir* '(}ood evening* comrade* 
good evening I Merry doings here ! Ha !' 

" * What wouldst thou here V cried Jaromir* horror-stricken. ' Away 
with thee* phantom.* 

<< The cuirassier glared upon him with his hollow eyes, distorted his 
mouth into a hideous grin* and gnashed his teeth* like an enraged 
animal. 'Hal ha! ha!' laughed he harshly. * Sleep ye so sound, 
ye sluggards ?* and he stamped upon a stiffened corse^ that lay beneath 
his foot. * Wake up ! Come along with me !* 

'* He stood a minute, as if listenmg, then staggered towards the fire« 

'* * Back !' cried Jaromir. * Back* or 1 fire I' He drew a pistol, but 
the band that grasped it trembled* and be could not raise or present it. 

*' ' Hub ! Fm freezing !' yelled the maniac* shaking himself. Then* 
like a sportive child, be caught at the flames, reeled nearer and nearer* 
till he stood close behind the ring of sleepers* over whom he stretched 
his arms towards the fire. Now nnt be appeared sensible of the warmth. 
A low whine issued from his breast* then* half-laughing* hidf-moaning, 
he suddenly cried, * To bed ! Quick* into my warm bed !' and stagger- 
ing over bis recumbent comrades* plunged madly into the flames. 

" 'Help ! help I' shrieked Jaromir* his hair on end with horror, and 
grasping Rasinski, he shook bim with convulsive strength. 

'' Rasinski started up, asking, * What is the matter V Jaromir with 
difficulty stammered out, 'There! there!* and pointed to the flames in 
which the noor yelling maniac writhed frightfully. 

<* Rasinski rather divined than understood what had occurred. Reso* 
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lately be sprang forward to soatcb the poor wretch from destruction* 
Too late ! Already the beat had suffocated him." 

But the sight of frenzy has with a strange, though not very un- 
common sort of sympathetic contagion, enkindled the spark of 
incipient insanity lurking in Jaromir's gloomy remorse. He sud- 
denly breaks into raving, whilst Rasinski and Bianca, M'hom the 
disturbance has awakened, strive in vain to soothe him. 

^' He stared fixedly into the flames. Suddenly he burst with over- 
powering strength from Rasinski's arms, cried, ' That is the burning pit 
of hell ! The powers of darkness burl me into it 1 Quick ! quick !' And 
with a fearful gesture be attempted to dash himself into the blazing fire. 
Rasinski clasped him with the force of agony. Bianca threw herself at 
his feet, and clung about bis knees, shrieking, with her utmost powers 
of voice, ^ Help ! help ! brother ! Ludwig !' 

'' Roused by her voice from lethargic sleep, Ludwig started up, ex- 
claiming, as he saw Jaromir battling against Rasinski and Bianca, 
' Heavens ! what means this V Bemhard likewise awoke, and sprang 
up. It was time. Rasinski's whole manly strength could no longer 
control the frantic Jaromir's efforts to plunge into the fire. ' Help, 
friends !' be cried, * help me to master him, or he is lost.* 
• « • i» 

" Jaromir's frantic struggles were succeeded by complete prostration 
of strength. He sank down helpless, but, as though racked with pain, 
broke into heart-rending cries and groans. These sounds, following the 
preceding tumult, at length awoke all the sleepers. « « « 

'^ ' Who IS that madman?' surlily grumbled a colossal grenadier. 
* What wants he? Is he to rob us of the few precious minutes of sleep 
we can enjoy ) Toss him out of the ring, let bim freeze, and not dis- 
turb us.' 

'* * Throw bim out ! Out vrith him !' chimed in the boisterous cry 
of bis awakened comrades, and several sprang up to execute the savage 
deed. 

'^ Bianca uttered a loud shriek of terror ; Ludwig caught ber on bis 
right arm as she sank, whilst with the left he kept off one of the threat- 
ening barbarians. 

" Rasinski, who at once appreciated the imminence of the danger, 
dropped Jaromir into Bembard's arms, and sprang with flashing eyes 
into the midst of the circle. With quick determination he snatched a 
blazing brand from the fire, brandished it over his bead, and in that 
lion's voice, which could rule the thunder of the battle, spoke in accents 
of command, ' Back, wretches ! This burning brand shatters the head 
of him who advances a step.* 

''The exasperated assailants paused, confounded, overpowered by 
Rasinski' s moral ascendency. Only the one bearded warrior, who had 
first spoken, drew his sword, and furiously shouted, < What, dastards ? 
Are ye all cowed by one man ? On ! on ! Down with the Polish dog !* 

'' < Wild beast that thou art !' thundered Rasinski in retort, and 
rushed like a lion upon the raging barbarian. ' Down with thee, bru- 
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talized monster!' With powerful adroitness he at once grasped the 
wrist of the hand that brandished the sabre, thus rendering the weapon 
useless, and struck him on the head with his burning club» which, splin- 
tering, scattered a shower of coal and sparks around. But the grena- 
dier's thick bearskin cap weakened the blow. The enraged soldier was 
not stunned, and his fiiry was increased even to foaming madness. 
Built for an athlete, and taller, by half a head, than his antagonist, he 
dropped his sabre, and, grappling with Rasinski, endeavoured to hurl him 
into the fire. A moment they wrestled ; the Pole slipped, reeled and 
sank upon one knee. Fie was lost ! Reckless, brute force was about 
to destroy a hero ! But with the rapidity of lightning, Ludwig sprang 
to his aid. He grasped the savage from behind, and dragged him back 
so violently, that together they fell to the ground. Rasinski now snatched 
up the dropped sabre, with his left hand tore the bearskin cap from his 
fallen adversary's head, and with his right dealt a blow at his forehead 
that clove his skull. Haughty, commanding as a monarch, he now up- 
raised himself, stood majestically amidst the astonished and terrified 
circle, and authoritatively said, ' Fling the carcase out into the snow, 
then lie down again and sleep on. Trouble yourselves no more than 
though I had slain a wolf.' 

"As though no longer needing it, he disdainfully tossed away the 
weapon, ruling the multitude solely by his loftier soul. No one dared 
to stir. A couple of men obediently took up the bleeding body, carried 
it a few paces from the circle, and flung it down in the snow." 

And again the whole bivouac company, save the appointed 
watchers of the firei Ludwig and Bernhardt go to sleep ! 

At Wilna, the calamities of the retreat end. There Jaromir 
dies in the arms of his tenderly forgiving bride, who, accompanied 
by her guardian, Rasinski's noble sister, and her friend Marie, 
Ludwig's sister, has come thither to soothe and recover him. 
The reinforced French repulse an attack of Cossacks, then eva- 
cuate the town, when Rasinski insists upon his non-military 
friends remaining under the protection of Bianca, as a Russian 
princess; and Marie, for the first time avowing her love, flings 
herself into his arms, and hangs upon his lips, at parting. 

After such potent calls upon our sympathies, who can care 
about the commonplace, conjugal happiness of a couple of Ger- 
man households? Yet more: who can endure Marie's abandon- 
ment of a passion thus openly and despairingly acknowledged, to 
accept Bernhard, before she even knows that Rasinski is probably 
drowned ? Our romance cannot stand it, and we lay down the 
pen. 
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Aht. VI. — 1. Verglekhende Darsiellung Griechischer Bau- 
Ordnungen. (Comparative Examples of the Greek Orders.) 
Von J. M. Mauch. Folio. Potsdam. 

2. Elements of Architectural Criticism, for the Use of Students, 
Jmateurs, and Reviewers. By Joseph Gwilt, Author of a 
TrauslatioQ of Vitruvius, 8cc. 8vo. London, 1837- 

V£RY remote was it from our intention to return thus speedily 
to any topic connected with architecture; nevertheless we are re- 
lieved from the necessity of making any apology for so doing, 
neither will our readers feel the slightest surprise at it. Rather 
would there be surprise on their part, and apology be due on ours« 
were we not on so very peculiar and extraordinary an occasion, to 
deviate from our usual course, not merely as regards our prompt 
recurrence to this particular subject, but also our speaking chiefly 
of an English publication. That, in this latter respect, we are not 
intermeddling with what in nowise concerns this periodical, is 
evident enough, Mr. Gwilt's " Elements/' as he is pleased to call 
his book, being neither more nor less than a direct attack — how 
able and judicious a one will presently be shown — upon the 
architectural articles that have appeared in the Foreign Quar- 
terly, and on the opinions therein propounded. Although by no 
means so intended, it is certainly complimentary to us that a pro- 
fessional writer should have composed a volume expressly for the 
purpose of putting down what be considers very mischievous 
doctrines — doctrines particularly disagreeable because completely 
at variance with his own ; yet not contemptible, idle babblings ; 
else, wherefore should he, while evidently disposed to sneer at 
Reviewers in general, confine his remarks exclusively to this 
journal, and, after the lapse of three years, bestow such very par- 
ticular attention upon the paper on the *' Present School of 
Architecture in Germany," printed in our 27th number ? 

No ; the reason for his hostility is sufficiently obvious : he feels 
that, as it has happened, we were mainly instrumental in being on 
that and a former occasion the first to call the attention of our 
countrymen to the merits of Schinkel and others, who were pre- 
viously hardly known among us even by name ; consequently he 
regards us — not unjustly — as particularly obnoxious, and active in 
disseminating a taste most fatally opposed to that of his own 
favourite Palladian style. Perhaps, too, he has been alarmed 
into the determination to take up thus tardily his pen against us, 
by finding that, although their writer '' should have confined his 
opinions to his own circle," the architectural papers in this Review 
have attracted no small degree of notice among those who are 
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tolerably competent to judge whether they are written with any 
ability. Nay, one of them has actually been referred to not with- 
out commendation in a note in the volume of the '^ Transactions 
of the Institute of British Architects)" and again in a pamphlet by 
Mr. Hopper ; while another has been quoted no less flatteringly 
in an essay read at the Architectural Society. We may be for- 
given for what looks so much like egotism and vuiity in alluding 
to these testimonies in our favour ; since« at all events, they jus- 
tify the very special dislike Mr. Gwilt has taken against us, and 
which, by the by, is not the very least of the compliments we 
have received.* 

Far be it from us to deprecate such notice as that which the 
author of the '' Elements" has bestowed upon us, or to maintain 
that we are perfectly irresponsible for our opinions ; at the same 
time it is a duty we owe both to ourselves individually, and to the 
journal for which we write, to defend them, and, if possible con- 
vict our volunteer critic and amateur reviewer of being strangely 
at fault in nearly all he says. Our only regret is that we must be 
far more brief than we should be did we consult only our own in- 
clination. Still, though we are compelled to pass over many 
things in his book which would afford us matter for remark and 
comment, we trust we shall be able to make out a tolerable case 
against him, and with fewer blundersf and contradictions than he 
has fallen into. 

* In his recently published volame, entitled *' Teronles, Ancient and Modern/'^ 
which IS, by the by, one of the oddest farragos yet produced in this book-making age, 
—Mr. Bardwell has also paid qs the compliment to take, without acknowledgment, 
a few things from us, wishmg, no doubt, to have all the credit of them himself. For 
instance, from the very paper which is so obnoxious to Mr. Gwilt, he has taken a pas- 
sage quoted by us from Mensel, whom we suspect he would not greatly relish, had he 
read his book ; however, whether he has read it, or is able to understand the original, 
most certain it is, that he did not care to try his band even at a short translation, the 
one given being verbatim oar own. He has also pilfered the last paragraph of oor 
translation from Klenze's preface, working it up into his own text, without hinting that 
it is borrowed from any one ! This may be very mgenious, yet certainly not particu- 
larly ingenuous, nor always safe; for, perhaps, many others, besides ourselves, may be 
able to claim what has been similarly purloined from them. — As an amusing proof, too, 
how much the doctors in the profession disagree among themselves, we find Mr. Gwilt 
quoting the very same passage from Menzel, and adding that, although there is nothing 
new in the doctrine itself, conclostons may be drawn from it very opposite to thoae 
adopted by ourselves, and, as it would seem, by Mr. Bardwell likewise, to a certain 
extent, to say nothing of those at which Menzel himself has arrived. 

t At page 15, we meet with this very startling specimen of Mr. Gwilt's aeomeo as a 
reader : — " The reviewer before referred to, says, he has looked at the principlet of 
the ancients, ' after the same fashion that a mere grammarian reads tlie Greek poets ; 
the spirit of their works is with him a very secondary consideration,' &c." It would 
be difficult to hunt up any where a more diverting blunder ! Now, if the reader will 
refer to page 94 of our S7th number, he will undoubtedly find the words, '* We have 
looked atihem," (namely, the works of the ancients, not their principles, as Mr. Gwik 
reads it,) *' after the same fashion that a mere grammarian reads the Greek poets, 
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The first accusation against us is that — very absurdly, it would 
seem — ^we have fancied architects to be somewhat jealous of ama- 
teurs : now it certainly does look very much like it when we find, as 
of late has been the case, so many uncivil, not to say fiercely angry 
taunts levelled by professional men against those who at least pay 
eompliment to the art itself, by looking upon it as one which de- 
serves to engage the attention of persons of taste, and who cannot 
be suspected of being attached to it out of any mercenary motives. 
As individuals, amateurs — or those so styling themselves — may be 
both ignorant and officious — mere dabblers and pretenders — conse- 
quently not at all to be upheld either by ourselves or others ; yet 
that is no reason wherefore they should be decried and run down 
as a class ; especially as that is not the way to encourage men of 
education and fortune to turn to architecture as an elegant and 
liberal study, although it is obviously for the interest of the art 
itself that they should do so, because, unless persons in that sphere 
of society possess both taste for, and intelligence of, it, their want 
of both the one and the other must operate to its prejudice and 
discredit. We have no doubt there are many ignorant pretenders 
among those who call themselves amateurs; certain we are, that 
there are some eminently tasteless bunglers among those who calf 
themselves professional; yet, as we would not stigmatize the 
whole profession on account of these latter, so neither do we see 
wherefore the other class should be sweepingly censured, because 
many will be found in it quite undeserving of the name. Happy 
should we be to discover that we have been mistaken, and that 
the profession do not bear that ill-will towards amateurs, even if 
they do not entertain positive jealousy of them, which we now 
cannot help imagining they do ; yet there is, certainly, nothing in 
Mr. G wilt's book indicative, we will not say of friendliness, but of 
courtesy towards them. So far from it, that he professes his con- 



&c. ;" ^et any one— except, indeed, one gentleman, must perceive from the context, 
that the " we' here means not the levie^ter faimaelf, but we modems generally. Be- 
sotted, indeed, must we have been to make the egT€gtoasIj silly confession Mr. Gwilt 
imputes to us. Again, a few pages further on, he either roost tgnorantly or most per- 
▼ersefy misunderstands os, and is astonished to find us speaXing of " accidental forms 
applicable to the art in the abstract ;" and Chat, too, after quoting the passage itself, 
which proves that we said no such thing, the words being, " — theoretical principles, 
independent of conventional and abstract forms, and applicable to art in the abstract." 
Surely the " and/' if nothing else, points out sufficiently clearly that it is the theore- 
tical principles which are applicable to art in the abstract, riere our ingenious op- 
ponent has cot off from himself all possibility of retreat on the plea of hurry and in- 
advertence, since, besides quoting the original, he has actually printed in italics his 
own mistake ! Yet, no doubt, he hugs himself up in the idea that in these very two 
instances he lias contrived to make us appear guilty of most arrant blockheadisin ; and 
that he has effectually stopped our months, which hencefor>vard will be employed 
only in chewing tlie cud of bitter shame and mortificatioii* 
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tempt for them by implication^ asserting that, >vhenever such men 
as Aldrich and Burlington, who were " practical amateurs/' shall 
appear, " they will be hailed by the profession as welcome in- 
truders." As far as his own feelings are concerned, we will not 
question Mr. G wilt's sincerity ; but we are pretty certain that few 
of his professional brethren will thank him for the observation, or 
at all relish designing amateurs who should tread in the footsteps 
of Burlington, and lend their services gratuitously to their own 
friends and the public. 

Reviewers generally, as well as ourselves in particular, come in 
with amateurs for a share of Mr. G wilt's splenetic hostility; it 
being arrant impertinence in them to set up for '' instructors of 
the public in matters of architecture." Are we to understand by 
this that architecture ought to be peculiarly privileged, and ex- 
empted from criticism, save what may be promulgated ex cathe- 
dra by the professors of the art themselves f or that no one 
should be allowed to write, in quality of critic, on that or any 
other branch of study, unless known to the world as a person prac- 
tically conversant with it i Certes, Mr. G wilt would thin the ranks 
of criticism prodigiously. It is a wonder he did not propose that 
henceforth none should exercise the office of critics or reviewers 
without having previously obtained a diploma of licence and be- 
ing duly registered — a scheme not more extravagant than that of 
a certain Mr. Bell, who, a year or two ago, proposed that no. one 
should be suffered to practise as architect without a diploma, and 
actually published a letter to that effect, addressed to the then Pro- 
fessor of Architecture : — how such credentials were to be any 
guarantee for taste, or what quantum of taste would satisfy a board 
of examiners, he forgot to point out ; which may have been one 
reason why so very notable a project fell to the ground. — ^As to 
Reviewers, although we ourselves belong to the craft, we scru- 
ple not to admit that they have no right to expect the public to 
pin their faith upon all they say, or give implicit credence to 
them. Like other authors, they write at their own peril, and are 
in their turn amenable to a tribunal quite as high as their own, 
namely, the opinions of those who are able to judge whether their 
reasonings and decisions be sound or the contrary. For aught, 
too, Mr. Gwilt can tell to the contrary, some of those who have 
favoured the public with their comments on architecture may be 
professional men ; and he himself has the credit of having contri- 
buted anonymous criticisms to periodicals; one in particular, 
wherein, out of a determination to vilify the portico of the London 
University, he actually compared the columns to *^ a row of skit- 
tles or Dutch nine-pins" ! 

If architects wish to rescue their art from the impertinent cri- 
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ticisms, and futile babblings^ as we must suppose them to be, of 
reviewers ; wherefore do not they themselves undertake to inform 
the public taste by giving, not anonymous vituperations, but 
sound, discriminate, and impartial observations on the productions 
of architecture, as well as mere general opinions on points of 
doctrine, which, unless illustrated and enforced by specific cri- 
ticism, are apt to be vague and unsatisfactory ? Criticism, how- 
ever, does not appear to be the forte of architects themselves.. 
Perhaps, there is no class of men who, while their studies require 
them to be tinctured with some degree of literary taste, and while 
their art would, if pursued con amore, supply them unceasingly 
with matter for disquisition and inquiry, are so incommunica- 
tive, or have, apparently, less to say upon what we must needs 
suppose interests them. In proof of this, we may remark that, 
whenever they publish any of their own designs, they very rarely 
enter into any explanation of them, and least of all as regards 
those particulars, as to which information is more especially re- 
quisite. We do not mean to say, that those belonging to the 
profession are incapable of writing, or that they never write at 
all : on the contrary, several of them have lately put forth books 
and pamphlets as well as Mr. Gwilt ; yet, rather as if to perplex 
the public and each other, for so very conflicting are their tastes, 
their opinions and their theories, as to convince us that if one be 
right all the rest must be wrong. And we suspect that the views 
entertained by that " preterplu perfect Goth,'' Welby Pugiu, or 
by Hosking, or by Savage, must appear to the author of the 
'^ Elements," quite as heretical, as mischievous, and manifesting 
as much '' ignorance of the first principles of the art,*' as any thing 
ever uttered by a Reviewer. That Mr. Gwilt, however, does not 
hold every '' anonymous author" to be an ignoramus is apparent 
from his giving a long quotation from one, to whom, he says, he 
is indebted for some valuable hints. Now we happen to know 
who that writer is, and we can assure Mr. Gwilt that he is, per- 
haps, of all persons in the world, the very last of whom he would 
have chosen to say aught complimentary. Poor Gwilt! There 
are certainly practical blunderers now-a-days in the world, if the 
race of " practical amateurs" be extinct. 

In the ^' Postscript"* to his Preface, our opponent charges us 



* In the same place he taies ua with manifesting want of feeling or bad feeling in 
our note upon Sir J. Soane, to whicli lie lias very maliciously directed attention, sayine 
that, but for that he should not have noticed the article at all. When we say " mali- 
ciously /' we do not mean as regards ourselves, but Sir John ; because with that ad- 
mirable consistency of which his book affords many striking, not to say ludicrous, 
instances, instead of attempting to vindicate the late Professor, or showing any dispo- 
sition to do so, Mr,GwUt actually says ditto to our anlmBdversions, confessing that be 
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with having spun out our ^' very heavy" article on the *' loflueDce 
of Construction on Style" into a sort of treatise with the titles 
of some German books at the head of it. It is not for us to 
decide whether that paper be a more than ordinarily heavy 
one — we cannot object, in return, that Mr. Gwilt's arguments 
are particularly weighty — ^but the reproach that it is not exactly 
what it professes to be, that it ia '' a sort of treatise" rather than 
a review, does not come with the best possible grace from one 
who entitles his book " Elements of Architectural Criticiam," 
when it consists almost entirety of strictures upon ourselves, eked 
out with historical abstracts of Grecian and Italian architecture, 
together with fragmentary and desultory remarks. He sails under 
false colours, for his title — a very clever bait in itself^s a com- 
plete misnomer, there being nothing whatever of a system of cri- 
ticism in his book, nothing even in form amounting to a connected 
treatise on its elements : but, we beg pardon, Mr. Gwilt does not 
relish " treatises." By way of saving appearances at the outset, 
the first section is upon the Laws of Proportion ; which wonld 
lead one to eicpect that the same method would be pursued with 
regard to other principles. These, however, are the only ones 
which, while professing, as far as his title goes, to furnish the 
public with a useful digest of the canons of architectural criticism, 
the writer has thought necessary to inquire into; consequently 
we are at liberty to suppose that he considers the whole code of 
aesthetics as applied to architecture to be comprised in them ; not- 
withstanding that others, as well as ourselves, may be of opinion 
that a knowledge of those laws alone will go but a very little way 
towards enabling any one either fully to understand or to relish 
all the various qualities and merits which enter into the produc* 

doe» not admire bis btiilc]ings» and not only censuring bis " onforgUIng disposition,*' 
but leaving it to be inferred that bis mord character was in other respects not the ver^r 
best, altliough, as he is noif gone " to answer for his deeds done in the flesh," it onght 
to be exempted from reproach. We raked together, he says, all the bad points in Sir 
John's character : now, in drawing a ebaracter, it is usaa), we fancy, to rake or bring 
together all the prominent points and traits in it ; and was it our fault if, as wu the 
case with King John's, those of oor Knight John's were bad ones ? Could it hare 
been urged against us that we had falsified or overcharged (hem, it wonld have been a 
different matter : yet Mr. Gwilt does not even pretend to say we did so. He vtrtaally 
admits that the portraitore is substantially correct, although he is willing to take credit 
for being shocked by it. So far from at all exaggerating, we actually suppressed much, 
and not a few instances, that would have directly confirmed what vre said. But 
enough :— if any one can contradict what we have asserted, let him stand forward and 
do so ; or if it con be ahown that the principle laid down by us is incorrect and im* 
moral, let it be fairly declared to be such. 

As for Mr. Gwilt, his tenderness for the dead does not extend to the living ; since, not 
content with railing at — we cannot say criticising — the National Gallery, he actually 
adds a most sneering note against the present Professor of Architecture ; and tliat, 
too, after having a page or two before excused himself from adverting to the works of 
his contemporaries. This is both delicacy and consistency with a vengeance ! 
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tious oF architecture^ — (jualities, moreover, that are sometimes 
adjusted to each other with so much nicety, and combined with 
so much skill, that, however powerful may be their joint result, 
they themselves are apt to be overlooked, or are not to be detected, 
except by careful analysis. On the subject of form, as distinct 
from proportion, this book of *^ Elements" contains nothing ; on 
that of Congruity and Fitness, nothing ; on Uuity, on Composi- 
tion, just as much ; on Composition and Harmony, ditto ; on 
Simplicity, Richness, Contrast, Variety, Character, Expression, 
Quantity, Quality, Detail, Effect, Lig^t and Shade, &c. ditto 
and again ditto, — that is, positively nothmg. 

These, it must be owned, are rather numerous — ^we leave it to 
Mr. Gwilt himself to judge, whether important — omissions; and, 
for our own part, we cannot help thinking that he has treated 
those who shall apply to his book, with the view of learning from 
it how they may become all at once adepts in orthodox architec- 
tural criticism, scurvily and stingily. At the same time we are 
ready to admit that, unless he could have furnished them with 
something more to the purpose and less fanciful than what he 
says on the subject of proportion, the loss is not very great, and 
consequently the omissions we have pointed out altogether im- 
material. According to him — and, coming from so thorough and 
stanch a partisan of the Italian school, the doctrine is doubly 
startling — it is doubtful whether there be really more than one 
order, as genus, which is subdivided into five, or three, species. 
By way of elucidating the general principle of proportions as 
practised by the ancients, he gives a diagram of an hexastyle por« 
tico, of which the six columns are equal to the five intercolumns, 
and also to the entablature and pediment; that is, measured 
superficially by the elevation, the supports, the voids between 
them, and the parts resting on the supports, all agree as to quan- 
tity. Yet, since he immediately afterwards confesses that in 
practice this principle admits of infinite variety, we do not per- 
ceive that it amounts to much more than a curious speculation, 
because the latitude with which it is applied is likely to be no less 
infinite than the variety. It allows of, after all, and relates merely 
to one particular kind of proportion, which has very little to do 
with what is generally understood by the term, else would the Par- 
thenon and the Pantheon differ very little from each other in regard 
to it, — and that, too, according to Mr, G wilt's own showing, for in 
a note at page Id, he produces some comparisons of the kind taken 
from ancient buildings, by which it appears that in the Parthenon 
the supports are to the weights, as 1 : 1.19 ; and in the Pantheon, as 
1 : 1.10. Surely he has brought forward this fact somewhat inadver- 
tently, because it rather makes against the value of his own theory. 
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limited as it is to nearly proportion alone, since it proves how very 
much besides remains quite unaccounted for by it. Nay, it may 
unluckily mislead some to imagine that between the two buildings 
mentioned there exists as slight a difference in regard to taste, 
expression, and effect, as there does between the decimal parts 
set down against them. Now, if his work was really intended to 
correct the public taste, Mr. Gwilt does not, by any means, un- 
derstand what kind of elementary knowledge the public require, 
for while be goes into nice and abstruse points, into which per- 
sons in general can hardly be expected to enter at all, be omits all 
that can properly be termed elementary information, imagining, 
perhaps, that his readers will have provided themselves with it 
beforehand, elsewhere. 

But, leaving others to search for that information which may 
serve them as a clew of criticism, and help to direct them aright, 
where ignorant and presumptuous reviewers have led them astray, 
let us attend to the lesson which in this place Mr. Gwilt addresses 
to ourselves. We had observed that, " supposing the attention be- 
stowed by us upon Greek architecture to have been to any pur- 
pose at all, we must surely have been convinced, ere this, that the 
doctrine so long maintained in regard to proportions ought to be 
discarded as untenable, or at least, requires to be amended and 
remodelled ;*' whereupon Mr. Gwilt affirms that we exhibit a very 
slender knowledge of the philosophy of the art. Whether it be 
through ignorance or perverseness we do not know ; but he cer- 
tainly puts a very odd construction upon our meaning, although 
taken with the context it is obvious enough ; namely that, con- 
trary to the laws laid down by Vitruvius and his modern followers, 
who would establish a fixed standard for each order, to which 
they assign certain undeviating proportions, the ancients allowed 
themselves great freedom in this respect without violating the 
character belonging to each distinct class or order. What says 
Mr.G wilt himself? — " Two examples— than which, in appearance, 
it is impossible to produce specimens of greater apparent dis- 
similarity — will show how the ancients were guided by certain 
laws, which, notwithstanding the restraint which the reviewer 
wants to shake off, admit of a variety which, on comparing them, 
will be obvious to the least educated. These are the orders (both 
Doric) used in the Hypasthral Temple at Paestum, and the Portico 
of Philip. In the former, the columns are only 4^jg^ diameters, 
in the latter 6f^c/V, and yet the heights of the whole entablatures in 
terms of their diameters vary only -^ of that diameter." Most 
assuredly Mr. Gwilt is a very extraordinary person ; for he quar- 
rels with us for holding the same doctrine, and to convict us of 
absurdity, actually brings forward a very strong instance proving 
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that the ancients did not put upon themselves that restraint which 
modem lawgivers in matters belonging to the orders have im- 
posed on themselves and their school. He is correct enough 
in sayings that we wish to see such restraint shaken off; but all 
the rest appears to be a piece of mystification; because^ although 
in both the examples he refers to^ the columns and entablature may 
be nearly similarly proportioned to each other^ every one, himself 
exceptedi will be of opinion, that a column only four times as high 
as its lower diameter, is not of the same proportions as one which 
is six times as high. Nevertheless, he will have it that the pro- 
portions of both are virtually the same, although the difference 
between them is so obvious — that is, the difference occasioned 
by the proportions themselves. Surely this is merely playing at 
cross-purposes, and childishly holding out on the strength of a 
term to which he chooses to assign another meaning from that 
usually understood by it, rather than not seem to make out some- 
thing of a case against us ; for we really cannot believe but that he 
himself sees that his own view of the matter does not at all affect 
what we said ; or if it does, it must also upset nearly all that has 
been written upon the subject by professional men themselves. 
In fact, notwithstanding that it may serve his purpose on this 
particular occasion to confine himself just to that particular view 
of proportion, he would find it rather awkward to be obliged to 
adhere to it invariably, to the entire exclusion of all proportions 
of detail ; which are precisely those which constitute much of 
that variety in different examples of the same order, and which 
may be very dissimilar, although the general proportions are the 
same. Of two columns, for instance, of the same order, and pre- 
cisely alike in regard to height as measured by the lower diameter 
of their shafts, there may be a striking dissimilarity in the pro- 
portions of their component parts and details. Not only may the 
base and capital of the one be in this respect very unlike those of 
the other, but the proportions of the details of these subdivisions 
may likewise vary materially. Or, we may illustrate the matter 
more effectually by referring to the pediments of the Parthenon 
and Pantheon, two buildings which, as already seen, differ very 
little as to that particular ratio upon which Mr. Gwilt's theory is 
founded ; and ask whether there be not a most prodigious dis- 
crepancy between the proportions of their pediments ? 

Perhaps we are bestowing too much notice on this particular 
point — a very prominent one, however, in these " Elements" — 
there being so much else that has equally strong claims upon 
our notice. Had we space for such purpose, we should very 
willingly discuss — whether the arch and dome be really so incom- 
patible with Grecian composition as Mr. Gwilt considers them* 
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That he should do so is all the more strange^ inasmuch as it is 
difficult to reconcile such very strict scrupulousness in maintaining 
the Grecian style within its original limits with bis predilection 
for Italian architecture. We rather suspect that his preciseness 
in this respect is occasioned chiefly by the desire to keep the arch 
and dome as the peculiar property of the Roman and Italian styles; 
and, by depriving the Grecian of the advantages that might accrue 
to it by a judicious appropriation of those features, to reader it 
comparatively ineligible — at least for many purposes. This con- 
jecture on our part grows almost into certainty when we read 
that, *' the truth is, the arrangements which Greek architecture 
requires, in order to produce effect, are unsuitable to modem 
habits.'^ Most assuredly, if we are not to be permitted to aim at 
other effect with it than that belonging to its own temples — if all 
its spirit and character must inevitably evaporate unless presented 
to us in the express forms^ to which it was restricted by those 
who originated and perfected it; then, indeed, Grecian architec- 
ture must be discarded by us almost in toto, as by far too scanty 
and limited for our present wants and purposes. Scarcely can it 
be employed for modern churches, without forfeiting more or less 
of its original expression ; even windows infringing upon the 
atticism of its idiom hardly less than the dome and arch would do, 
perhaps in some instances far more than these latter would; be- 
cause, although authorities for windows and their forms are to be 
met with in Grecian architecture, it furnishes no precedent for 
the frequency, nor for the same arrangement, of such apertures as 
the nature of our own buildings renders almost unavoidable. The 
truth is, even where we aim at being OKclusively Greek, our 
buildings are, for the reason just mentioned, in a certain degree, 
Italian, with the Greek orders and Greek detail. It would, 
therefore, be merely stretching the point a very little more, to 
adopt the arch and dome likewise ; on the condition, however, of 
their assuming the costume and external character of that style, 
and becoming what we may conceive the Greeks themselves 
would have rendered them.* To such course, however, Mr. 
Gwilt is decidedly opposed; he insists upon our making our 

* While we would adroit the arch, we would restrict its applicatioD chiefly to in- 
terion, suffering it to appear very seldom externally, and then only where its span 
would exceed that of an architrave from column to coUimo. We therefore hold arched 
windows to be inadmissible in combination with columns disposed after the Grecian 
mode ; the bad effect of which is apparent in the Bourse at Paris. Not only is it con- 
trary to classical precedent, but likewise to reason ; because, if an horizontal architrave 
can be carried from one column to another, sorely the narrower apertures of doors and 
windows can be terminated horizontally also without difficulty. On the other hand, 
in the large niches within the portico of the Pantheon, the arch is had recourse to for 
adequate and obvious reason, those recesses being about equal to two intercolttmns. 
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election between Greek and Italian, and abiding by it. If, there- 
forei we choose to return to the latter, we must take it up again 
just as we left it, without attempting to infuse into it aught of 
Grecian taste, or correcting its details and profiles. We, however, 
would say, let us be Greek as far as we can, — not to the exclusion of 
Gothic, but whenever we employ columns and entablatures ; yet 
not pedantically so, on the one hand reducing design to the mere 
copying of antique edifices ; nor, on the other, affectedly classical 
in those features of our buildings which can be applied directly 
from the antique, while all the rest is offensively the reverse ; but 
where we find the Greek stops short, and affords no direct pre« 
cedents for our guidance, let us have recourse to Roman, or even 
Italian, for hints upon which we may work. It is not every one, 
we grant, who can attempt this successfully; but those alone 
who, besides having thoroughly imbued themselves with Grecian 
taste, as it displays itself in the works which have come down to 
us, are gifted with some degree of genius. Yet, if architecture be 
one of the fine arts as well as a science, such must be the case; for 
in none of the arts so called will plodding diligence, although it 
may raise a man to a passable degree of proficiency in it, supply 
the place of, or enable him to compete with, genius. 

Although, being nearly all of one class and exceedingly simple 
and unvaried in their general plan, the Greek edifices we are ac* 
quainted with present little more than columns, entablatures, and 
pediments, that the style itself is exceedingly plastic, and contains 
within itself the germs of infinite diversity and inexhaustible com«- 
binations, admits of no doubt, when we come to study the dif* 
ferent examples of the few ornamental features which their struc- 
tures supply, and perceive how tastefully they are varied, apparently 
without effort, and always without contravening the respective 
fundamental types. By way of something like an instance, let us 
take antejixa, and we ma^jr boldly challenge any one to produce 
from Italian sources any kind of embellishment at all comparable 
either for the exquisite taste or the fertility of invention they dis- 
play — all so varied, and manifesting a spontaneity for admitting 
fresh ideas. In those things wherein the Italian exhibits either 
wearisome monotony, or merely fantastic caprices, Grecian arch- 
tecture manifests invention, directed by taste and study; and 
each architect appears to have treated his work in the true spirit 
of an artist ; not like a mechanic, following an express pattern^ 
but genially and consistently throughout, even to its minutest de- 
tails. Fev/ as the examples actually are which we have of the 
Grecian Ionic, they suffice to convince us of the great freedom 
and ductility of that style, and show more of true architectural 
invention than all the examples of the Italian orders put together* 
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To cite merely the Ionic of the Temple on the Ilissus, of the 
Erechtheion, and the interior order of the Temple of Apollo at 
Bassse, what widely marked differences do we discern in them ! 
Each possesses its own distinct character; for the difference is not 
confined, as in Italian varieties, to what is no more than an alter- 
ation of some one part, but it diffuses itself over the whole com- 
position. It may, indeed, very fairly be questioned, if, previously 
to the discovery of the last-mentioned example, any one would 
have been able to devise aught resembling what is so unlike any 
other form of the voluted capital, — to go no further than that 
single member. 

Leaving Mr. Gwilt, therefore, out of the question, scarcely any 
one else will think us very wrong in claiming for Grecian archi- 
tecture the diversity we did, when we said that each of its leading 
classes or orders might be divided into subordinate ones : for, in 
addition to the masculine Ionic of the Ilissus, — as for distinction's 
sake, it may very well be called, — and the florid Ionic of the Erech- 
theion, we have this very peculiar Bassse specimen, with its four- 
faced capital, and shaft sweeping down below to its widely extended 
base; in which last-mentioned member alone it differs from every 
other example yet discovered, the diameter of its undermost mould- 
ing being double that of the lower part of the shaft measured just 
above the sweep or apophyge ; — ^yet, perhaj^s, the author of the '' Ele- 
ments" will say that this constitutes no difference in the propor- 
tions. And here we may remark that, should we learn nothmg else 
from this very singular example— which, by the by, would itself admit 
of many further modifications — it might at least serve to convince 
us that it is not quite so impossible, as some have represented, to 
obtain, if not an entirely new and distinct order, something mark- 
edly original and sui generis J^ Neither can we be certain but that 
many other combinations as yet untried and unsuspected by us, may 
yet lie undetected, or else are irrecoverably lost, and may there- 
fore be reinvented by ourselves, although of their having been 

* So long as we continue to discountenance, and even reprobate as idle, or worse 
than idle, every attempt of the kind, arguing that what has never yet been done can 
never be done at all, and that none ought to try to succeed where those wlw hitherto 
have tried have failed, it is not indeed very likely that architects should devote much 
study merely to encounter prejudices. Yet, that the matter is not absolutely hopeless, 
is proved by the singularly novel and beautiful capitals designed by Sdiinkel for the 
columns in the sculpture rooms of the Berlin Museum ; and that we may not appear 
reluctant, as Mr. Gwilt reproaches us with being, to admit the merits of our own 
countrymen, we may instance, amone many other exceedingly happy and original 
ideas by Maddox, a most elegant and truly classical one applied to a Grecian Doric, 
consisting of a deep zone or bwd with small full-length female figures sculptured upon 
it, immediately below the capital to which it served as a continuation. We do not 
know whether it has ever been executed, but had its designer palmed it on the world 
as some fresh discovery or fragment of antiquity, it would probably have ere this been 
copied oyer and over again. 
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previously adopted we can have no assurance. As an Ionic 
composition, very distinct from any of the varieties above-men- 
tioned, we may call attention to that which is conjectured to have 
belonged to the Temple of Eucleia, on the Ilissus. 

While the Greeks, following the example afforded by nature 
herself, whose productions exhibit many modes of beauty belong- 
ing to the same class and so far allied together, yet specifically 
distinct from each other, appear to have aimed at individual cha- 
racter without departing from the general one belonging to the 
respective orders ; the Italians have, as far as the orders are con- 
cerned, endeavoured to establish certain patterns, applied in- 
variably or very nearly so on every occasion^-*-a practice conducing 
to mechanical tameness and monotony on the one hand, and to ca- 
pricious licentiousness on the other — as the only means of counter* 
acting the sameness and insipidity of those features which are 
arbitrarily condemned to remain unchanged. Were the patterns 
thus rigorously established, by a kind of Procrustean law, of such 
superior beauty in themselves as to render any deviation from them 
a hazardous experiment, there would be some reasonable pretence 
for conforming to them undeviatingly ; instead of which, they are, 
compared with the Greek originals whose names they bear, de- 
cidedly poor if not absolutely tasteless. This is more especially 
the case with the Italian Ionic, which can hardly fail to strike the 
most uneducated eye as meagre, harsh, and the very reverse of 
graceful throughout, in comparison with the voluted order of 
the Greeks, whose least praiseworthy specimens totally eclipse the 
other. Whichever of its two varieties we take, that with the 
volutes arranged diagonally, or the one with two faces, the Italian 
capital is decidedly bad, the whole crude and poor; the volutes 
themselves seemingly little more than undeveloped hints for, or 
imperfect reminiscences of, the perfected forms, without grace in 
their contours, and admitting of no change of expression — of 
greater richness or sobriety accordingly as the number of the 
spirals are increased or diminished. A corresponding kind of 
superiority, more or less in degree, manifests itself throughout 
all the Greek forms and details, and is radically inherent in 
them, since it arises out of the organization of the style itself, 
which is eminently favourable to the natural development of the 
primary elements of beauty. Therefore, as such forms are inde- 
pendent of those particular arrangements of plan and general 
outline followed by the Greeks themselves, we most earnestly 
recommend that they should be adopted as our models, and our 
taste be formed upon them, although it is hardly possible, nor 
indeed is it advisable, that we should adhere to ancient precedent 
in every other respect. 

YOU xix« NQ. xxxviiu D. a 
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To such compromise, however, Mr. Gwilt will not fistea: he 
objects to Grecian detail, unless a structure can be likewise 
Grecian in every other respect ; and as he limits the epithet to 
that style where *' the contours of the mouldings employed are 
confined to portions of conic sections/' he must of course mean 
to exclude such contours, together with the taste emanating 
from them, and urge our return to the comparatively coarse con- 
tours and profiles of the Italian system, which certainly cannot 
boast of being equally susceptible of yariety. Here, as well as 
in numerous other instances, he appears somewhat inconsistent 
and contradictory ; for, speaking of Eiisabethan architecture^ as it 
is called, he asks what object is gained by its adoption ? ** does it 
afibrd an opportunity of disposing a plan more commodioualy 
than Grecian, or Roman, or Italian architecture P* Thus it would 
seem that even Grecian architecture is not quite so unaccommo- 
dating and unmanageable as he is all the while strtving to make 
us believe. And we, in turn, may ask what particular advantage 
is gained by following Italian in preference to Grecian authorities, 
in matters which are entirely those of taste i In fact, by mould- 
ing the Grecian style to our present purposes, adhering to it as 
closely as we can without pedantical, overstrained strictness, or 
sacrifice of convenience, and supplying whatever it is obviouslj 
deficient in for our actual use, we should be doing no more than 
the revivalists of the orders did with respect to Roman architect 
ture ; with this difiference, however, that we should go to far purer 
sources of taste, and be furnished with a more abundant stock of 
materials; inasmuch as we should be at liberty to avail our* 
selves of Roman antiquity, likewise, for all that is really worthy 
of imitation in it and no more ; since we should not be under the 
necessity of drawing indiscriminately from that quarter. We 
should, moreover, be in some degree assisted by Italian architec- 
ture itself, because, besides supplying hints whiph might easily be 
improved upon, it would teach us what we ought to avoid, and 
hold up to us by way of warning the abuses and solecisms in 
which that school so abounds. 

Were it possible for us here to enter into such comparative ex- 
amination of the Greek and Italian styles, as far as any kind of 
parallelism exists between them, as would sufficiently elucidate 
our views, and the course we recommend,'most gladly would we 
do so; but it would occupy us very long to do it satisfactoril). 
We must therefore content ourselves with barely suggesting the 
idea itself, and with asking, by way of shaping out something like 
a direct application of it, whether Palladio's Villa Capra— which 
must be sufficiently familiar to most of our readers — ^would not 
have been mfinitely superior to what it now is, had the order been 
Grecian and the other parts in conformity with i^, although ihe 
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compositioii is not according to any Grecian precedent? To 
contend that it would thereby have ceased to be Italian without 
becoming essentially Greek, would be only idle bickering about 
mere words : the question is not whether what was so produced 
would answer either name, or neither ; but whether it would have 
been good in itself. How this question would be answered by 
Mr. Gwilt we cannot for a moment doubt, he being, notwith* 
standing his professed feeling for Greek architecture, an extra- 
vagantly devoted admirer of Palladio and his school; consequently 
there is some reason to suspect that when he is complimentary 
towards the.former, it is chiefly for " manners' sake ;'' otherwise, 
we should conceive that a relish for it must put him quite out of 
conceit with the works of the Vicentine architect.* 

Nevertheless, numerous and glaring as are the solecisms and 
inconsistencies with which the buildings of Palladio and the 
Italians generally abound, a person might entertain a predilection 
for them withcNit compromising more than his taste, were such 
predilection, like that of the Italians themselves, exclusive. But 
when we find a man professing to venerate Grecian architecture, 
quite bigoted in favour of a style the very reverse in its feeling, — 
find him most pedantically strait-laced and hypercritical in regard 
to the former, wherein he insists upon the strictest adherence to 
every arrangement observed by the ancients themselves ; yet tole- 
rating under another name, not merely the use but the abuse of 
columns and orders intended by those who employ them to pass 
for classical; — when we meet with such contradictions, we say, 
we may very reasonably question, whether the person who advances 
them has really any fixed principles of taste, or possesses any 
sound elements of criticism. How orthodox the present champion 
of the Italian school is likely to be considered by it may easily 
be guessed, when he goes so fer as to declare " that, compared 
with the extraordinary structures of the pointed style scattered 
over Europe, the mos.t celebrated works of the Greeks sink into 
nothingness. Unity and harmony, symmetry and beauty of pro- 
portion, are not less discernible in the edifices of the middle ages 
than in the most celebrated temples of the Greeks." We need 

^ * As Mr. GwUt has thought fit to gi?e an historical summary of Italian architecture, 
it is to be regretted that he should have broken off where the usual sources of Informa- 
lion stop short, without condescending to bestow anj notice on the late Marchese 
Cagoola or any of his immediate predecessori or cantemporades. Neither woold it have 
been amiss, bad he, while speaking of French architecture,— which, be it observed he 
rates very highly,— had he, instead of con6ning himself to things that have been re- 
peatedly spoken of before, favoured us with his opinions and remarks on some of its 
recent productions. Yet, perhaps, although he is of opinion that France alone can 
compete with our own country at the present day, he does not particularly admire La 
Madeleine and some other structures, aping the antique to a degree which he must 
eonsider qaite objectionable. 

dd2 
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not tell our readers that in such opinion we cordially agree, but 
we must say, it is so directly opposed to the tenets of Italian 
writers and critics, as to tend to bring their doctrine into discredit, 
if not upset it altogether. For they have unsparingly reprobated 
every species of Gothic architecture, stigmatising it as a mere 
random chaotic fashion, the offspring of barbarism and ignorance; 
devoid of proportions, meaning, propriety, symmetry, elegance of 
form, or any good qualities beyond the effect resulting from size 
and multiplicity of work. 

In spite, however, of the very liberal admission he makes in 
behalf of the Gothic style, he asks almost immediately afterwards : 
'* What object is gained by the adoption of Gothic or Elizabethan 
architecture, as it is called ?" Probably his meaning is, ** the 
adoption of Gothic or of Elizabethan ;" otherwise, as here ex- 
pressed, we must suppose the two terms to be used as nearly 
synonymous, instead of indicating two such very distinct modes 
of building, that if we admit the latter to be only one remove 
from the former, it links Gothic and Italian completely together, 
the Elizabethan style partaking quite as much of the one as of 
the other ; consequently, it would not be at all more improper to 
say Italian or Elizabethan, than Gothic or Elizabethan. It will be 
contended that, considered with reference to Italian architecture, 
Elizabethan is merely a corruption or awkward imitation of it, 
wherein its columns and entablatures are parodied. True, it 
bears precisely that sort of resemblance to the forms and details 
borrowed from Italian sources, as those of the Italian itself do to 
those of Greece ; so that we, in our turn, may be allowed to ask : 
'' What object is gained by the adoption of Italian or Elizabethan, 
when, for what regards taste, we may have recourse to the models 
furnished us by Greece itself?" — yet requiring models to be in- 
telligently studied, instead of being, as hitherto, merely copied — 
transferred without any change, modification, or variation, to 
buildings necessarily dissimilar in many respects to those whence 
they are borrowed. 

Now, however, when it might fairly be expected that we should 
begin to advance beyond the narrow, cramping, injurious system of 
professed copying, and turn all that we have been collecting to ac- 
count, by applying the elements it furnishes us with to other 
modes than the particular one whence they are derived, — we are 
assured that we are *' gradually returning to that school which, 
from the time of Inigo Jones to Lord Burlington, gave to the 
English rank among the nations of Europe." This is indeed 
startling, and should it turn out to be correct in point of fact, 
would prove how useless have been all those labours and re- 
searches in the field of Grecian architecture andantiquity|b^ which 
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the English have so eminently distinguished themselves, and of 
which they were almost first to set the example. Of course the 
less that is now said of the credit and rank they have thus gained 
among the nations of Europe, the better ; since, — that is, in the 
opinion of those who consider such relapse matter for congratu- 
lation — such labours have been even mischievously directed, lead- 
ing us astray so far that, as we perceive, it is little short of an 
actual triumph to find our way back again to the very point we 
had reached a century ago. If we are to believe Mr. Gwilt, there 
has not been a single felicitous attempt to adapt the architecture 
of the Greeks to modern purposes ; which, as their attempts have 
been numerous enough, is not highly complimentary to the pro- 
fession, although he would have us believe he does not, on that 
account, call their talent in question; but he is quite angry M'ith us 
and others like us, who think that English architects might profit 
by studying the taste and skill with which some of their German 
contemporaries have appropriated to their purpose the forms and 
style of Greece, Except, indeed, it be that they are new intru- 
ders into the field, we do not see why the Germans, merely as 
foreigners, should be regarded with greater jealousy than either 
the French or Italians, nor wherefore we should be chargeable 
with want of patriotism in praising the former, more than Mr« 
Gwilt is for extolling the two last* Provided the art itself be but 
a gainer, what matters it from what quarter improvement comes to 
us, or where it originates ? Yet it is we, forsooth, who are illiberal. 
Happily such absurd jealousy and narrow-mindedness do not 
seem to belong to the juniors in the profession, as the following 
extract from a paper read at the Architectural Society will plainly 
testify. 

'' The study of the works of Scbinkel impress the mind at once with 
the feeling that they are the offspring of genius, which is not confined to 
one branch of art ; that tbey have been conceived under the conviction 
that the poet, the painter, and the sculptor, must be united in the archi- 
tect who aspires to be something beyond a mere builder. The words 
remind me of a remark of the professor of anatomy, in his late elegant 
introductory lecture at the Royal Academy, when expatiating on the 
varied attainments necessary to constitute pre-eminence in works which 
demand creative imagination and genius : 'We frequently hear talk,' said 
he, ' of a mere mathematician, of a mere engineer^ of a mere anatomist ; 
but a mere poet, a mere historical painter, a mere sculptor, are words 
without meaning, or mean only, no poet, no painter, no sculptor at all.' 
A mere architect is, I am sure, quite as much a contradiction in terms, 
and might have been added to the list with at least equal justice.'' 

The writer then proceeds to notice one or two of Schinkel's 
pncipal works, where, unless he has been so far misled by our 
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ornnmental, and employ tbem as mere decorations, it becomes a 
task for the old defenders of the Italian system to show that there 
propriety is never violated; that it never has recourse to pedi- 
ments, or columns, or balustrades, but where if not absolutely 
dictated by necessity, they at least do not appear positively extra- 
neous and superfluous. The other special defect in the Glypto- 
thek is, that there is not a perfect accordance between the exte- 
rior and the interior, the former being Grecian, the apartments 
themselves vaulted, and so far Roman. Well, let the same test 
be established a la rigueur^ and fairly applied without distinction, 
and many other buildings besides the Glyptothek will be found 
equally or still more deficient. Are the interiors of the Floren- 
tine palaces in perfect accordance with their external aspect ? — 
Does the portico of St. Martin's Church prepare us for the style 
adopted within? Is Cockerell's Chapel in Regent Street, ''com- 
pared with which there is not a building either by Klenze or 
Schinkel worth notice, either for design or execution," perfectly 
unexceptionable, Mhen» with a portico composed from the order 
of the Minerva Polias at Priene, it exhibits, even externally, a sky- 
light dome of rather insignificant character? We leave it to our 
readers to answer these questions. 

Although we have not touched upon one half of the passages 
and points we bad noted for comment, — among the rest, the con- 
tradictory character given of Nash, the curious remarks on 
Schinkel's Gothic, and the comfortable doctrine that taste in de- 
coration is an EASY affair ! — being apprehensive that we may 
even now have exceeded the bounds allotted us, we must hasten to 
conclude, remarking that, in departing so widely in this instance — 
one likely never to occur again — from the plan and conduct of 
this periodical, we have been constrained to it by the choice be- 
tween two alternatives. The one was, to take no notice of a pub- 
lication which, as an English one, did not properly come under 
our cognizance ; the other was, to waive regard to forms, take 
it up boldly, and meet a direct attack by a direct reply. Had 
the same remarks been given to the world in a less assuming form, 
we should probably have adopted the former course ; but, being 
I>ublished in a volume with so imposing a title, and therefore 
likely to find its way into many libraries, where, unless met by 
some kind of reply, it would stand as a record of our presumption 
in advancing opinions we were afterwards either unable to main- 
tain, or too pusillanimous to defend, — we have adopted the latter, 
as the one that will certainly be expected of us by our readers, 
who, were we to keep silence, could not interpret it but as an 
acknowledgment of defeat. Having determined to speak,^ we 
could not possibly refrain from dwelling upon the "Elements'^ 
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as we have done, because to have noticed it less at length mi^ht 
have been construed as evasiive, and imputed to us as a desire 
merely to save appearances, and to escape from our antagonist 
as speedily as we could. Had he merely directed a bolt or two 
against us en passant, or against others as well as ourselves^ we 
might have been contented with replying summarily, and to no 
more than immediately concerned ourselves; but affecting us 
exclusively and so nearly, and moreover involving so many 
opinions upon which we are directly opposed to him, we could 
not do less than refer to them continually. It is true that we 
have left ourselves no room for more general matter, or to be- 
stow that notice on the other work at the head of this paper, 
which we should have been glad to have done under different cir- 
cumstances. 

In regard therefore to the work of Mauch, we can only say that 
it forms a most excellent and useful supplement to Normand's 
Parall^le, for which purpose it is intended ; and that, while the 
plates are executed with equal care and taste with those in that 
work, the text which accompanies them is much more copious and 
instructive. Whatever may be the case in this country, there 
seems no disposition in Germany to desert the cause of good 
taste, by abandoning the Grecian orders and the elements of de- 
tail and composition deducible from them, in order to revert to 
Italian architecture; which latter could hardly have become what 
it did, had those who established it been acquainted with the 
same models as ourselves. Hardly can we bring ourselves to 
believe that PaIladio,"with his eye constantly turned to the prac- 
tice and the details of the ancients,^' would not have at least in- 
corporated much of Grecian with Roman architecture, if he had 
had the opportunity of studying the former, as well as the latter. 
This is what we are now at liberty to do; and not to do it would 
be foolishly sacrificing to mere prejudice, and to a regard for 
names, a privilege which, we ought to rejoice in knowing, has 
been reserved for the present age. 
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Art. Vlt. — Geschkhte der Osmanischen Dichikumt his auf 
unsere Zeit, Mil einer Blutlienlese aus zwey tausend zweg 
hundert Dichtem von dem Freihern von Hammer-PurgstalK 
Erster Band: ton der Regierung Sultan Osman L bis zu Suh 
tan SukimanSf 1300 — 1581. (A History of Ottoman Poetry 
down to the Present Time ; with a Selection from two thousand 
two hundred Poets, by Baron von Hammer-Purgstall. Volume 
the First, from the reign of Sultan Osman I. to that of Sultan 
Suleiman, 1300 to 1521.) Pesth. 1836. 

Thb Baron von Hammer-Purgstall has been too long and too 
advantageously ktiowri to the public to render any detail of the 
services he had done to the reading world necessary to our coun- 
trymen, any more than to his own. We have ourselves been 
happy to allude to them on previous occasions ; and it therefore 
only remains for us at present to specify more distinctly to our 
readersj that the nature of those services consists less in the re- 
searches of historical and archaiological curiosity, as respects the 
East, than iu the transportation of its scarcely less known or 
less valuable treasures of the belles lettres into Europe. We . 
are far from desiring to intimate that this learned writer has not, 
on the former grounds alone, considerable claim to our attention 
and gratitude. His History of the Ottoman Empire is a trium- 
phant reply to any such supposition, if it still exist ; and his 
opinions and suggestions on philosophical and philological an- 
tiquity, even though attended with that doubt which must of 
necessity rest on a question so totally unexplored to this day, 
deserve in general the respect which they have met with from our- 
selves in particular ; as elucidating in some degree, and directing 
farther inquiry upon, topics which the vainest of the learned 
world confess as hopelessly beyond their reach. 

It is, however, our province to enter here only upon the last of 
the points suggested above. If the philologist is useful to science, 
the linguist is not less indispensable to intellect, as its translator. 
He brings from every country and climate, not indeed the speci- 
mens of its geological strata and formation, nor the bases of its 
constitutional laws, to account for the existence of kingdoms, but 
he gathers, with a warmer and tenderer feeling, the riches that 
nature has loved to lavish on their soils ; to pluck the flowers of 
imagination that embellish the surface of the earth, and bring 
home the gems of genius from foreign mines, to beam and 
brighten in the loveliness of his native land : nor is his labour 
thankless. If the mere philologist, in his slow but deep-endear- 
ing task, hears the cold voices of the past amidst silent ruins, 
and finds the very clay beneath his feet conserve the impress of a 
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lost ezitlcnoe ; if be rests satisfied with die praise of leatntog and 
the approbatioa of the wiser few, the mere linguist (inust we so 
call faim?) Aay well be oontent with the meed of more general 
applause ; with having caught the hues of feeling as the^ rose 
ditersified through every tUmate, inhaled the breath of passion in 
its snitriest glow> and bared to sympathizing eyes the phases of 
the distant heart, as it waned or developed through eve^ change 
of splendour, obscuration, or eclipse. 

But it is not restriction to the barren line of labour that, in 
either of these instances^ can produce sueh results* However 
narrow may be the general range of the human mind, its powers 
are not necessarily contracted into single channels. Gtenius may 
be combined with study fat more frequently than is always ad- 
mitted ; and the spirit that eonid breathe over the profoundest 
philological investigations the soft and chastened yearnings of 
the Sanscrit muse, might receive from even a linguist and avowed 
translator, suggestions on philology, founded certainly in fact, 
however extravagant or fanciful some one deduction might 
appear. 

To the Baron von Hammer-^Purgstall belongs the high praise 
of having rendered some of the most celebrated Eastern works 
familiar to his own countrymen, and popularized them, through 
his native language^ in Europe. Asia, with its acknowledged 
powers of voluptuousness and warmth, was till lately a source of 
mute wonder to our minds. It was the learned writer before us 
who first undertook, so far as we can recollect, to give us some 
specimens of those exotic powers, in their completeness and in 
their simplicity also. And, considering his poetical talent not less 
than his peculiar acquirements, it must be confessed that the 
Turkish poets could have desired no more efficient or favourable 
medium of introduction to the West. 

Independent of its novelty, too, the subject before us possesses 
no ordinary interest as a source of comparison ; it is the very 
spring whence one of the last and mightiest of our own poets 
Was stated to have drawn a considerable portion of his in 
spiration : that portion was assuredly much needed. The chas« 
tened and colder style of modern poetry, at the commencement 
of the nineteenth century, partook too much of the artificiality of 
the preceding stage. A variety of poets, in the best sense of the 
term, had purified it greatly, and were rapidly reducing it to a 
simple and natural form ; but it was a form corrected and re- 
strained by the recollections of preceding ages. The spirit of 
Scott was infusing a preparatory but irregular vigour, when 
Byron burst forth with a success proportioned, not merely nor 
entirely to his own energy, but to the wants of the human heart ; 
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and hence the secret of his domination over the mind, abroad aa 
well as at home ; for foreign nations, like ourselves, had been, 
with few exceptions, quiescent, and led by precedents. 

The Greek muse, consonant with her Oriental paternity, pos- 
sessed an energy and warmth unknown to her successors. Pindar 
and Sappho may be adduced as evidence of this : but while they, 
like Homer, displayed the powers of the mind, and the passions 
and emotions of the body, which produced so strong an influence 
on their countrymen and followers, including the tragic poets, 
still the softness and purity of taste congenial with their climate 
and refinements, shed its Ionian elegance over their compo- 
sitions, and prevented the full, stern, and muscular development 
of bardic energies. The colder taste of Rome followed ita mas- 
ters with a long interval of power, for which a more finished 
grace, a singular felicity, and a calmer majesty, were substituted* 
Barbaric wars and discoveries had gradually enlarged, for modem 
times, the sphere of national poetry: the wild romances of 
Ariosto ; the elegant imagery and happy tenderness of Tasso ; 
the concentrating gloom of Dante ; the varied graces of descrip- 
tion and sentiment lavished by the pen of Camoens, the poet of 
beauty; and the religious loftiness of Milton, breathing of that 
inspiration which, high and awful in itself, and corresponding to 
the sacred purposes that produced it, was, least of any, adapted 
to the expression of every-day life ; — all fell confessedly short of 
our growing necessities. Shakspeare alone, from the ample 
stores of that wonderful mind, gave illustration to feeling, and a 
voice to thought; and he, with some fragments of Moliere, 
Boileau, and Pope, supplied the warm impulses and subtle defi- 
nitions of genius and wit to the labouring bosom of mankind. 

But a long, fierce, and desolating war, that shook society to its 
centre, and uprooted lon^-fixed and eternal principles, as the 
Peliou and Ossa of its gigantic strife, induced and left a sad 
change amidst the recent calm of civilization. Diflfused with 
that very civilization, a spirit of excitement prevailed wherever 
the conflict had extended its influence, and* accident (to 
speak humanly) confirmed its sway. A morbid, hereditary tem- 
perament, acting on a personal defect, and co-operating with 
early mortifications ; enhanced, too, by tasting the very bitterness 
of profligacy, and elevated by accession to rank ; all these adven- 
titious circumstances combined at the moment to create a poet 
adapted to the time and the exigency. The dark spirit of misan- 
thropy, brooding over the troubled waters, made it pregnant with 
a new and fearful creation, in which existing elements were en- 
larged to excesses. Restlessness became elevation of soul ; 
hatred, magnificence ; vengeance^ sublimity ; and love, the soU 
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representative of virtue. Passion was the atmosphere of this 
state ; a moral globe, that knew but the torrid and the frozen 
zones. Unlike the strong and various picture-forms of Homer, 
and the loftjf and varied picture-thoughts of Shakspeare, the sub- 
jects of Byron were single sculptures, peopling each its desert, 
and fixing the gazer's eye on itself. The mouldings of the 
human frame were held secondary, if not altogether disregarded, 
by the chisel of the poetical Michael Angelo ; the scalpel re- 
moved the outer layers to develop the energy of muscular 
anatomy; and even beauty, in his bands, stood disrobed of all 
but her cestus. Circumstances create characters, but characters 
re-act upon circumstances. Whatever the fiercest passions might 
have wrought formerly was lost to the world of language beyond 
the dark hints of Dante. But in Byron they found at length 
tbeir genuine poet. If the philosophy of life bears Homer's im- 
press, and the philosophy of feeling is Shakspeare's, the philoso- 
phy of passion is unquestionably Byron's, in the might that gave 
shape to confusion, defined indistinctiveness, and portrayed the 
very void of the soul. 

We have dwelt upon this for two reasons. In the first place, 
because it has become the fashion to consider Byron as the mere 
meteor of an hour, and his popularity factitious and accidental ; 
while, in fact, on every youthful mind his power is as great now 
as it was in his and our day on our own ; for he that gave feelings 
tlie shape and utterance they vainly yearned for before must live 
with the language of those feelings, at least till, with Homer and 
Shakspeare, they are driven out by mightier spirits of their own 
class and kind. Our second reason is more germane to our im- 
mediate subject; since the view we have taken of the great poet 
will prepare our readers for the conclusion that, the greater part 
of his powers being created by foreign circumstances, Turkey 
and her children, though the scene of many sketches, cannot be 
expected to supply the staple of a mind essentially northern, 
whether Gothic or Teutonic. 

But while we, then, warn the reader not to expect that th^ 
bards of the land whence our great poet drew his warmest inspi- 
rations must necessarily possess similar powers of genius, or even 
a kindred turn of thought, we freely admit that, to a certain 
degree, the tones of inspiration must be the same. The intensity 
of atmospheric heat in tropical climates, while it produces a las- 
situde of body that communicates itself freely to the spirit, till 
existence becomes a weight, and the mind a mere interval; while 
it thus sublimates the intellect into an abstraction, it also rarefies 
similarly the material powers, and sublimes sense into sentiment. 
Feelings, therefore, are, from physical not less than morM causes. 
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diveated of that robe whiob rafinement apreadi over Ike lower 
and less Bohie outlinea of the humao fraoie ; aud for which, in 
die intercourae of more poiiahed life, the caution of the Turk has 
substituted a thick veil of impefturbability, and the art of the 
Persian a more ahowy tissue of falsehood. When not led astiaj 
by imitation of the literary models of the latter nation, the tone 
of Turkish poetry is» as we have already stated, earnest and 
warm ; but it is certainly deficient in that highest atlribnte of 
genius^ the judgment diat concentrates, while it checks, Ac 
efforts of imagination for its noblest aims. This deficiency is 
least apparent in the nationa moat open to foreign intercottrse; 
for the light of intellect, like that of the ayatemi is bnt an inti- 
mate coromisture of diversified and multitudinous raya, and we 
nay exemplify the case with two neighbouiin§[ nations. The 
early refinement of France procured for her soil and lileratnre 
an early influx — of foreign iqtercourse, indeed, but it was the in- 
tercourse of admiration the tribute of barbarism to refinement 
A contrary effect attended the isolation of Germany, delig|ited 
so long with her own nationality; and the result abroad was 
apathy or depreciation. These were the two extremes of the 
case of nations. The error of excess rendered France severe 
even to classical affectation ; more Grecian than Greece herself, 
and satisfied to lose a portion of her natural light rather than 
auffer the detection of spots upon the surface. The absence of 
foreign intercourse has affected Germany reversely ; the shades of 
her disc were protruded, as affording light of themselves, till com- 
mon vision ached with the contrast, and her nationality ftieeame 
peculiarity, irregular even to madness. 

The rising importance of Turkey to Eastern Europe has ex- 
cited so great a degree of interest towards that country, and 
removed so much of the indifference that previously existed as 
to its political and social condition, that some account of one, 
end this the most influential portion of her literature, may not be 
unacceptable to readers at large. The little that has been known, 
in England at least, on this subject, has been to imperfect io 
itself, and so blended with our notions of other eastern states, as 
to leave any thing rather than a distinct impression of Turkish 
attainments in poetry. 

Before proceeding to offer to our refiders some slight speci* 
mens of the most distinguished amongst Turkish poets from the 
volume before us, it may not be amiss to cast a previous glance 
at the early history of their literature in this department. Amongst 
barbarous nations, the first and strongest emotions are rapidly 
reduced to song|; and the earliest poetry or national songs of 
the Tatar tribes were the relics of their earliest history ; nor ia 
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wise. The prolongation of tones, and the awell and jfall of the 
natural voice in the various mooda of passion or excitement, 
invariably producing the first eleinenta of music, ita lengthened 
notes and varieties of cadence: the nauaic, consequentlj, presents 
but a aofter and regulated impreaaioo of the excitement which 
the words tended to express ; and hence arises that wildness, 
remarked in every national melody^ preaumably derived from the 
earlier agea of ewtence« 

The words and tones, therefore^ being but the expression of an 
actual feeling in the first instance, were necesaarily united and 
indivisible in their origin, though afterwards divorced ; and thus 
we find, as among the Arabs, who of all nations have moat care* 
fully cherished their early habits, that the most prominent of their 
leaders were also their greatest poets, and that every burst of feel* 
ing was originally uttered in song. The trace of this practice 
remains in the literature of the Semitic stock, who have best pre- 
served the patriarchal habits of their ancestors. The Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Persian works alternate verse with prose in more 
modern, equally with ancient, times, and have thus retained, as a 
refinement of taste and an exhibition of fancy, the form which, 
in a ruder period* was simply the utterance of feeling* 

We are justified in referring on this subject to the nations 
specified above, since, independent of the reasons assigned, it is 
well known that Turkish literature in general follows the same 
course; and that the compositions of both Arab and Persiaui 
the latter more especially, have served in a great degree as the 
models of the Turks. In the irregularity of their latter nomade 
existence, these last appear to have altogether lost even the traces 
of that poetry which was originally so boasted in the deserts. 
Yet, from all we can gather now, they must have made a great 
progress in the art of poesy at that timCf for the celebrated 
Songs of the Tatars, already referred to, appear to have been, 
something more than the rudest and earliest of Arabic compo- 
sitions that have reached our times, and in a greater degree con^ 
nected and historical ; probably, therefore, more like the romantic 
ballads of Spain and Germany; and further, in the days of Sultan 
Mahmoud of Gbazni, to have furnished a portion of the ground"* 
work fpr the Persian poetical historian. 

To the celebrity of the Shah-nameh, then, and the interest it 
excited beyond even the bounds of its own proper empire, we 
may attribute, in a great degree, the loss of the less finished 
Tatar efforts. Ferdousi's historic poem, embracing necessarily 
so large a portion of Tatar achievements, and preserving the 
fame of their Afrasiab from whom Seljouk boasted his deacent, 
would not merely supplant the native romances of those countries 
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with their most learned and polished writers and courts* but also 
be the means of more widely extending any existing taste for the 
works of his sreat predecessors, contemporaries^ and followers, 
in the Pehlivi and Persian languages. Such we know was 
actually the case ; nor was this the only consequence of Persian 
fame ; since the admiration thus awakened precluded all attempts 
at originality amongst the Tatar tribes, and the utmost of their 
subsequent efforts has been confined to imitation of their masters. 

The Turkish literature springs originally from a double source, 
according to the best investigations. The Eastern or most an- 
tient was that of the Ouighours, the original and pure represen- 
tatives of the Turks, and whose traces ascend and are lost in the 
remotest antiquity. The western branch is far more modem, 
since it aspires only to the Seljoukian tribes, who, previously to the 
Ottoman irruption into Europe, inhabited the wastes of Turco- 
mania, indifferently under the names of Kumani, Oghuzi, and 
Balbi or Valabi, which last may perhaps be traced in the Valabi 
dynasty of Guzerat. 

The Ouighours, properly Scythians, appear to have been the 
most eariy cultivated of all the Tatar tribes of the East.* The 
best account of their origin dates it nearly SOOO years before the 
Christian era. Slight and doubtful notices of their existence are 
scattered through subsequent histoi^; but it is not till the ninth 
century after Christ that we learn with any certainty of their con* 
dition and historical relations. It appears that they were then 
possessed of a literature, and that the commencement of this 
might be referred to a very remote period; that they used a na- 
tive alphabet, or character, as well as that of their Chinese neigh- 
bours; and that history and poetry were carefully cultivated in 
their schools; the latter retaining the so-called Book of Oghuz, 
the earliest name of celebrity in Tatar history, and whose reputed 
volume was a compendium of the wisdom of their ancestors, 
compiled in verse. 

The letters and language of the Ouighours appear from the 
agreement of Eastern historians to have been the source of civili- 
zation amongst the neighbouring tribes from the earliest ages; 
and though the oldest existing relics of their literature can 
scarcely date beyond the 10th century, there seems no reason to 
doubt the existence of their annals at a period when even the 
Chinese and Persians were fain to borrow from them the tradi- 
tions of their origin. The Jama-^l'-tuarikh, compiled about the 
commencement of the 1 4th century by Rasheed^JEddeen, contains 
all that remained of those annals at that period, but confused 
with a mass of other and foreign traditions. The Ouighours, 

* We use largely, tliough with corrections, tl^e admirable disKrtation prefixed to 
Savid't GmmiMiiB Tttr<|ne« 
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however, were clearly the most enlightened of the subjects of 
Jenghiz Khan, since they were the secretaries of the conqueror, 
and taught the use of letters by his command to the Manchou 
Tatars on the north-eastern borders of the Great Wall of China, 
as we learn from the historians of the latter kingdom. Their 
creed, if we may rely on Persian writers, was derived from Tan- 
gout or Tibet. When Jagatai assumed the empire, he gave his 
name also to the literature of the Ouighours. 

Although containing some words apparently of Chinese origin, 
these are so few, and so much altered from the original, that it is 
evident the Ouighour language and race had a widely different 
source from the Chinese. As still spoken in the vicinity of 
Cashgar, the strength and simplicity of this dialect bear reason- 
able evidence of its antiquity; but the relics of their literature 
that have descended to us go back no farther than the 1 1th cen- 
tury at the utmost, and the manuscript that preserves the single 
specimen of that period is itself but a transcript, and of the 
15th. A short extract from this can not be unacceptable or 
misplaced, since it may not be generally known to our readers ; 
and it is singular that the conversational or dramatic turn of the 
work itself assimilates it rather to Chinese or Indian than Persian 
and Arabic composition. We would versify it thus : — 

From Eastern skies the gales of Spring exhale, 

And Eden's fairest paths our footsteps hail. 

Earth spreads her carpet ^ through the Fishes' sign, 

Before the Ram, the Sun's full glories shine ; 

Freshy welcome foliage every trunk indues. 

And brightening nature robes in loveliest hues. 

See, with the caravan from far Kbitai 

The verdure comes, the softest zephyrs play ; 

Flowers crowd the earth 3 the rose its charm receives ; 

Camphire and Ay&t decked once more with leaves ; 

The freshened branches bursting buds beset, 

The morning brings the breath of violet; 

The wild-bird, dove, kalkak, and parrot, spring 

For preys or build 3 or ply the sportive wing. 

Shrieks the shrill crane; the gladdening partridge flies 

To the dark brows that shade Khan Gbazi's eyes; 

Oh ! be his life prolonged to utmost age. 

As Locman's days, the favoured and the sage ! 

Of the Kirghiz, an ancient tribe, neighbours and rivals of the 
Ouighours in civilization, and who are often confounded with 
them, two short poetical specimens have been given to the world 
by the Baron de Meyendorff. 

See yon tents, the rich man's place; 
One sole daughter boasts his race : 
VOL. XIX. NO. XXXVm. E E 
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Still at home each boniiDg nooo. 
Wandering nightly with the moon. 

Look on this snow; — more fair my bosom's rise: 
Yon lamb's blood vies not with my cheek's rich dyes : 
The fire-scathed tree stands blackening on the hill, 
Yet mark my hair — its hue is blacker still : 
Let royal scribes toil ceaseless : — canst thou think 
Mine eye-brows' lines not darker than their ink ? 
The most celebrated period of the Jagataian literature, which 
includes the commentaries of Timur, occurs however too late for 
our view of Turkish poetry^ as it dates about the period of die 
taking of Constantinople! and consequently after the separation 
of the Turks from the Tatars.* 

The second source to which we have referred^ that of the Sel- 
joukiaiis, appears, as already noticed, considerably later in his- 
tory; though the preservation of the name of Ghuz or Oghuz as 
the lineal descendants of that renowned ancestor, and the extreme 
veneration for the volume that bears his name, would seem to 
claim for this race (and, joined with other causes^ not impro- 
bably,) a derivation from tne earliest times. We give one spe- 
cimen from the Baron's volume in our translation. 

The steed knows him who guides the rein at wiU; 
The sword knows him who teaches It to kill j 
Dominion, him who founded first its throne: 
And woman, him who made her first his own. 

The language of the Kunen or Kumanen is generally consi- 
dered derived partially from the Ouighours. The source might 
be common to both; but by writers in general the Kumani 
branch are derived, though doubtfully, from the Chinese Tatars, 
as some extant wrecks of their own narratives also inform us; 
and some trace of Chinese words in their language would tend to 
confirm the allegation. We know little beyond this, and their 
union with the Ghuz about A. D. 1000 and subsequent disper- 
sion, but that they possessed a class of poets or mmstrels, from 
whose works about three or four hundred scattered lines were 
preserved and collected about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, by order of Sultan Walid. 

Though the Seljoukian literature influenced the tribes as long 
as they remained \n their native wastes, so soon as they entered 
upon that tide of war and conquest that brought them with such 
rapidity to the very heart of the falling Greek empire, the Turks 
emancipated themselves from the yoke of their earlier poetical 
teachers, and even in Asia Minor assumed a new tone. But 

* A volame of Poetry, in Uie Ca«han dialect, now Jyiiig before qs, deaerpes 
fiTonrable mention hereafter. 
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this was merely an exchange of their models; and the rugged 
style of their ancestors was supplanted by an imitation of the 
Persian compositions that had so long excited their admiration. 
They even carriedi as is not unusual, that admiration to the 
length of not merely imitating, but exceeding the faults of their 
new masters. As they afterwards carried into the graver style of 
history an affectation of methodical, sometimes puerile arrange* 
ment, and a finical nicety of precision, so m their earliest 
poetical efforts they adopted a tone of spirituality and mysticism 
far beyond even the Persians themselves, and which, as the dis« 
tinguishing characteristic of the Turkish poetry, was preserved, 
followed, and, if possible, enlarged upon by their successors. 

Unfortunately for the Turks, this taste for mysticism, which has 
so much and so deservedly contributed to keep their works and 
their authors from the general eye of readers, and to confine 
them to the obscurity they appear to have sought, was developed 
in Persia to its fullest extent, as concerns that country, about the 
middle of the 13th century, and just before the commencement of 
the Turkish empire. The Persian abstractions, therefore, of Jela<* 
leddin Roumi and his son found minds ea^er to admire and imi« 
tate the extravagance of their novel aberrations. It was not con- 
fined, among the Turks, to a single channel. Ethic and didactic, 
panegyrical, lyric, romantic, heroic, and religious poetry, all fol- 
lowed the prevailing mysticism, from which translation itself was 
not kept free. Jasid-ougli, Elwan, Chelebi, Daji, Nesimi, 
Sheiki, Ahmedi, Aashik-pasha, and Sudr-Eddin, all stamped with 
mystical allusion the character of their national poetry, and Elwan 
transferred it even to his Persian originals, in the very first era of 
the Ottoman empire and literature. 

The vulgar opinion that the Mahommedan religion is opposed 
to enlightenment and intellectual cultivation, and which our au- 
thor confutes from the Koran itself, can only be excusable in the 
utter Ignorance of historical facts. It could never need a refuta- 
tion or a notice with those who recollect the life and labours of 
its founder, or recall the ardent admiration of the Arabs for the 
style of the Koran, and which they consider as a sufficient proof of 
its celestial origin. But the imputations that Arabia has so 
triumphantly answered have been suffered to prevail against the 
Turks, owing to the existing ignorance of their history, institu- 
tions, and literature. To say nothing, however, of the denuncia- 
tions of the Koran, which are evidently directed against the elegant 
literature of erring creeds alone, and which are sufficiently coun- 
teracted by the Prophet's own example and that of his followers, 
the Turks, in embracing the Mahommedan religion, assuredly 
lost nothing of their native fondness for the refinement of science 

be2 
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and literature^ as the most careless reader of history must be 
aware. The permission by the Koran of all sciences to the 
Moslemans was freely used in Nicomedia and Asia-Minor by 
the Turkish proselytes ; and Othman, himself descended from 
the Ghuzly and little likely to disregard or impair the fiame of 
his countryman, the astronomer Ulug-Begh, gave, with his 
kingdom, his dying injunction to his son Orchan, to cultivate 
the arts and enjoyments of life; an injunction religiously foK 
lowed by his successors, and echoed by the inscription of the 
conqueror in the library he founded at Constantinople : — ** The 
study of science is a religious duty for all true believers.*' The 
encouragement given by Mahommed II. to literature universally 
is the best proof of the sense in which the precepts of the 
Koran are construed by the Turks. 

It is a singular fact that the Ottoman literature boasts pf not 
much less than three thousand poets, and numbers amongst them not 
only every class of men, from the humblest upwards to the SuU 
tans themselves, but occasionally women also, and of do 
common celebrity. The diffusion of knowledge, therefore, was 
much more general amongst them than supposed; nor will this 
be surprising to such of our readers as have had personal experi^ 
ence how. often, in Eastern countries, the attainments of women, 
even when indirectly acquired, have raised them to a par with 
the opposite sex. Some specimens of this kind we trust to lay 
before the reader in the course of our labours, and now turn to 
the earliest period of Turkish composition. 

Mohammed Sudr Eddin, sumamed Abul M&li, is claimed by 
the Turks as the first of their poets, though his labours were not 
confined to their language alone, for he wrote in Arabic also, 
and was in Persian, the rival and opponent of Nazir-Eddin. 
He was cotemporary with Jelaleddin Roumi and his son 
Walid, and died about the year 1270. He is not, however, ac* 
cording to Baron Von Hammer, strictly considered as a Turkish 
poet in general by his countrymen; but the mystic tone which he 
adopted from Persia, and which he was undoubtedly the first to 
impress upon the national mind, gives him, we think, an unques- 
tionable right to the place assigned him. The names of his 
works, such as the Seal of Perfection and the Key of Mysteries, 
indicate the peculiarity of his taste and genius; but, amidst all 
the confusion of the style and thoughts, some passages of great 
beauty, and even simplicity, are found in his works. He is lost, 
however, in the fame of his successor. 

Aashik, so named from the mystic tenderness of his writings 

(u wc or, love), derives his epithet of Pasha also mystically, 
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from the celebrity of bis learning and piety; a repayment at least 
in kind, and not unusual amongst his countrymen. He was, 
says Von Hammer, one of the richest sheiks of his time, but lived, 
nevertheless, the life of a simple dervise, from conscientious 
motives. He was born at Hirshari in Australia, in the reign of 
Sultan Orchan, the successor of Othman, and died at no very ad- 
vanced age, in the reign of Amurath I» His Divan, or great 
work, in imitation of Jelaleddin's, is a collection of mystical poetry 
exceeding ten thousand distichs, and divided into ten books, each 
book into ten parts. As the work, from its size and expensive- 
ness, is rare, even in Turkey, where it is considered as the stand- 
ard of the oldest Ottoman tongue, we subjoin two specimens of 
its execution, by which the reader will be enabled to perceive 
how carefully it must be received as a commentary, which by 
some it is said to be, on the Koran itself. 

Within our bounded limits it is, of course, impossible to enter 
into any detailed examination of the work; but, after the allusion 
we have already made to the mysticism of the Turks, it may be 
necessary for the full understanding of the system, to take a 
general glance at its probable source and the present application. 
As in the course of prolonged inquiry this mysticism assumes 
different forms in the hands of different wTiters, it will be easy 
subsequently to trace the changes of each phantasy wherever it 
may be deemed necessary; and thus we shall by a simple pro- 
cess reach the solution of much that is at present unintelligible 
in Eastern ideality and literature. 

It will be kept in mind, that the first principle of religion was 
the Unity of the Godhead. Hence, the first portion of Aashik's 
volume turns upon unity, which, fortunately for the author, tal- 
lies with the first principle of numbers. The Eastern division of 
religion into a Duad, of the obvious changes of light and dark- 
ness, life and death, extending the first principle, left also its own 
impress strong amongst the nations in whose vicinity, or bosom, 
arose the system, commonly called, of the Magi. The Triad 
principle, as we have shown (No. XXXVII. pp. 215, 2 16), 
followed: and those systematic adaptations or tangible forms of 
belief spread an indirect and imperfect influence over the uncul- 
tivated tribes that wandered through the Asiatic wastes. Their 
descendants felt the effect without tracing the causes, and hence 
it is, probably, that we find the first numeral forms dwelt 
upon by the mystics where there is no obvious reference to 
a physical prototype, as was the case with the fourth, or number 
of the elements. Our author, devoting his three first books suc- 
cessively to the three principles alluded to, but in a manner that 
shows the second and third to have been but imperfectly under- 
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stood even by himself, expatiates wkh somethiiig more of dis- 
tinctness upon the fourth, or elemental and cardinal number. 
The fifth book bears reference to five, the favourite number of 
cabalistic, or rather preterhuman — ^whether talismanic, demonaic, 
or magical — ^powers in the East. The sixth includes the several 
extensions of space, into above and below; before, behind; the 
right hand and the left. The seventh or sacred number, of 
planets, heavens, earths, seas, hells, prophets, and existences, 
affords ample room for expatiation. The eighth book accords 
with the number of paradises ; and, to correspond with these, 
the poet has been induced to form eight gradations, or stages, of 
love; and farther to divide, in the same spirit, the devotees of 
this mystical emanation into eight classes of beatitude. Chizr 
or Elias, next to Mahomet the favourite Oriental prophet, figures 
at some considerable length in this portion. The ninth and 
tenth books are probably only arbitrary, to make up the req^utsite 
tale, though the numbers are dwelt upon with a pertinacity of 
fanciful ingenuity that could only be expanded or tolerated in the 
East; the last, as completing the whole, furnishing the poet with 
the image of perfection in the Godhead. The reader will expect 
little poetical merit in the two mystical specimens we give of this 
writer. 



Behold creation's frame, 



How from the great Creator's hand it came. 

Earth's living elements obey his call ; 

Cause begets cause; and He, sole cause of all, 

On reason, first create, Four slaves conferred. 

Who formed the world, as letters form the word. 

Fire, Earth, Air, Water, the vast frame compose. 

And ceaseless power the Godhead ffave to those. 

One shines in ughts that heaven ana earth illume ; 

One spreads in mountain, plain, flowers, fruit, and bloom : 

One seeks the stream ; one sweeps along the earth ; 

The four give life to all of mortal birth. 

Four living essences in rule combined, 

And whatsoe'er exists by them designed. 

These sway the world,— these reflate its course, 

Preserve its laws> and give duration force. 

Man by four different paths to heaven ascends, 
Himself a town towards which each traveller tends: 
There throned, the Almighty Ruler sits apart, 
His sceptre sense, his treasury the heart. 
Four different paths yield egress from the state, 
Eye, hand, and ear, and tongue : lo I each a gate; 
Evil, and good, the soul. Intelligence, 
All enter m, or issue forth from thence. 
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What the eye took, the hand, returning, quits : 
What from the tongue goes forth, the ear admits : 
What the eye sees, the hand will ever frame ; 
What the ear hears the tongue will still proclaim. 
Shadows that strike the eye, the hand's control 
Presses to shape, and fixes on the soul. 
And words, that feelings to the ear impart, 
The tonffue communicates from heart to heart. 
Thus, what the eye receives, the hand returns : 
The tongue restoring what die ear first learns. 

Of Eluan, the translator of Mahmoud Shebisten's Rosebed of 
Mysteries into Turkish from the Persian, little is known; the 
niceties of dates and details being generally disregarded, or, per- 
haps, unattainable^ by Eastern biographers, who have limited 
themselves, in most cases, to a meagre and imperfect outline of 
the writers, as wholly subordinate and inferior in interest to 
the works they composed. In the first period of Ottoman 
poetry, which extends, according to our author's division, from 
the reign of this monarch to the capture of Constantinople, of 
thirty-eight poets from whom the Baron von Hammer-Purg- 
stall has given extracts, seven appear to have particularly dis« 
tinguished themselves in the various walks of the muse : Aa- 
shik-Pasha in mysticism; Ahmedi in the heroic; Sheiki in 
romantic; Suleiman-Chelebi in panegyrical; Jasidji-Oghli in 
ethics; and Ahmed Daji and Nesimi, in lyrical poetry. The 
mystical spirit, however, on which we have remarkedi so strongly 
pervades the specimens furnished by our author, that we shall at 
once proceed to the second portion, a period extending from the 
siege of Constantinople to the reign of Solyman, A.D. 1500; and 
that short space of scarcely half a century furnishes us with a list 
of 174 additional poets, amongst whom may be included three 
female writers of eminence : the last of these, Mihri the Second, 
as our author styles her, deserves in his opinion the title of the 
Turkish Sappho, from her writings. The biography of the first 
of these ladies would, in our opinion, alone entitle her to the same 
honorary distinction; but we must not take to scandal, and the 
Baron has omitted it and her life altogether. 

Of the 2,212 specimens with which M. Von Hammer-Pure^ 
stall intends to favour us, only 212 poets are noticed in the pre- 
sent volume, the first of the series. We cannot help thinking that 
a greater fastidiousness might have had the double advantage of 
consigning some of these writers to deserved oblivion, and ren^ 
dering us familiar with others who better merited the learned 
translator's notice. Of the poetical talents of M. Von Hammer 
we some time since did our best to afibrd our readers a specimen : 



^ 
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it cannot therefore be supposed, that his originals hare suffered 
in his hands; but no judgment in selection nor skill in transla- 
tion, could render tolerable that which unites in itself bad taste* 
extravagant images, false antithesis, and the cold platitude of 
far-fetched conceits, such as fill a large portion of the volume 
under our notice. Of others we can speak with more satisfac- 
tion; but in the few specimens we can in our limited space 
afford to our readers, our humble efforts must give an insight into 
the real character of Turkish poetry. We must commence with 
Djeem the unfortunate brother of Bayazid ; and less remarkable, 
we suspect, for genius than as a traveller; at least, if this *^ cek' 
brattd song " is a fair sample of his powers of verse. 

Drain freely the wine-cup of Djeemshid, Oh, Djeem ! 

For this is Franguistan : 
And whatever the star of our fortunes may gleam, 

We'll bear it as best we can. 
Within the Kaaba's walls I have been 

A pilgrim Mosleiman ; 
And Turkey have traversed, and Araby seen, 

And wandered throughout Karaman. 
Let me praise the Most-High that no illness have I, 

In coming to Franguistan; 
For, blest with health here, I need not fear, 

To live like a sultan. 
Twice nine youths are waiting around. 

Each bears a flowine can ; 
Twice nine youths, and all of them found 

The children of the Ban. 
If the fittest employment of life is enjoyment, 

Go, learn from Bayazid Khan : 
He who says he is sure that his power will endure. 

By G— , is a lying man. 

This is, undoubtedly, license; poetical we will not affirm it 
to be. 

In the next specimen, from Chalili, the eighth line of our ex- 
tract vindicates Paul Richter's logical conclusion regarding the 
** fair Biribi," with whose beauty the Sultan was so struck, that 
" he thanked the Creator aloud for — having tnade the worlds 

Even in the mosque, those charms of thine, 

Heart-Btealer ! shone so brilliantly, 
The Imam turned him from the shrine 

To win another glance of thee. 
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Whilst gazing on thy stature tall 

I bowed adoring down to earthy 
And inly praised the Lord of All, 

The rower that gave Creation birth. 

Thine eye turns me oft from truth, 

Is not a true believer's eye ; 
Too bright its glance ; and yet in sooth. 

It beams unmingled purity. 



From the poem of Joseph, or Yussuf and Zuleikha, by Hamdi, 
we are happy to take a far less common-place extract. At the 
well-known moment when the unfortunate fair had summoned 
her female neighbours and friends to behold the beauty of -Yussuf 
as an excuse for her passion, they cut themselves with surprise at 
the sudden sight of his personal charms; and, after duly binding 
their own wounds we imagine, set themselves to assuage that of 
their hostess in the following strain : — 

Love rules the subject soul ; — then, ah! how vain 
To bar his entrance to his own domain. 
Even hardest rocks are scorching with desire, 
And, heated, crack in Yussuf 's glance of fire. 
Nor seek on Love himself to cast the blame ; 
Through thine own eyes the fond enchantment came. 
Is there on earth one unsubjected soul 
That ranges free of his supreme control ? 
Say, then, what tongue on thee can charge the ill? 
Not thine the fault, but his who chains thy will. 
With all its thousand eyes, the world may gaze. 
Nor mark a sun of such transcendent rays : 
With all its thousand eyes may Heaven behold, 
Nor find the stars of such etherial mould : 
Thy day, indeed, were hopeless, dark, and dim. 
If thou could'st live and sundered thus from him ! 
Before the sweetness of his sugared lips 
Khosru miffht seem Ferhad in sad eclipse. 
Keen are thy pangs ; for we behold him now. 
And feel what tortures must thy spirit bow. 
Yet come; take heart : our words thy soul shall stay. 
And rein that stubborn steed to beauty's sway ; 
Our voice shall win, our prayers his coldness move. 
And bend his heart of stone to thee and love. 

We think there is still more of natural and picturesque beauty 
in the following passage \ and have ventured to divest it of the 
stateliness of heroic verse. 
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'Twas night; — ^the hour when dreams arise 

O'er the heart's tablet clear to shed 
Their picture-forming phantasies; 
And Zuleikha's Narcissus-eyes 

Had drunk the draught of sleep: her head 
Upon the silken cushion lay; 
Her hyacintnine ringlets wreathing 
Round her flushed cheek like musk-babn breathing 

O'er roses at the close of day, 
Spread, wildly scattering in repose ; 
And all her couch one bad of rose ; 
When Fanc^, on her courser fleet, 

Hovenng around that pillow, raised 
A scene of love midst stillness sweet. 
Chasing a sportive kid, her feet 

Seemed strayinff far through silent bowers ; 
An Irem wliere the heart would dwell } 

When lo ! from forth the lavish flowers 
Sudden Canaan^s bright Gazelle, 
Soul-hunting, sprang before the fair, and gazed! 

A form of youUiful beauty keeping. 
With eyes of unabated fire. 

Her heart awake while she was sleeping; 

Till all her bosom's pulses danced, 

And all her raptured soul entranced. 
Drunk with that gaze of love, that wine of soft desire* 

Our next quotation is a song from Mesti, who is distinguished 
by the respectable cognomen of The Drunken^ and whose verse, 
it must be owned, savours much of its proper inspiration : nor is 
this impression at all lessened by the candour of the close, the 
moral gradually elevating the reader to the conclusion* 

know ye treasure of all treasures 
Like the wine-flask^s brimming measures t 
Know ye such enjoyment sweet 
As to kiss its vexj feet? 
Every host with friendships old 
Shall closest bonds of union hold. 
When he finds each worldly token, 
Like the cup, but once is broken : 
Since the day I first began, 
Wine has tried my inward man ; 
Since I steeped my soul in wine. 
Racking head-aches have been mine. 

We have only room for a few extracts from Messihi's beautiful 
verses on the Kose-Season : not very closely translated from the 
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Turkish into German by Wieland, whose version our author has 
quoted instead of giving his own. 

Hear the Bulbul's songs resound : 
See, the Spring descends around ; 

Culled from flowers that spring to meet him, 
Ros^ bowers overspread the fields; 
While the firagrant almond yields 

Silver buds, that bend to greet him. 
Then seize, oh, seize Love's dearest timei 
Ere fades die rose's vernal prime. 

• . • • • 

From their beds the roses eleam, 
Purple with the Prophets' beam,* 

Blushing forth their sacred ray : 
Hyacinths and tulips shine. 
Bright as starry wreaths divine : 

Pleasure, pleasure reigns to-day : 
Then seise, oh I seize Love's dearest time, 
Ere fades the rose's vernal prime. 

Mark the lily's sword-points too, 
Glistening moist with morning dew : 

Every costly drop we see 
Down through humid ether flowing: 
Oh I but thus to snatch them going — 

Hearken, hearken friends to me ; 
And seize, ah I seize Love's dearest time. 
Ere fades the rose's vernal prime. 

• * * « 
That dark hour has passed away^ 
When the rose unfolaed lay 

Midst the grassy verdure faint : 
Now, that moumnil season gone. 
See the heights with flowers o'ergrown. 

Scenes that pencil cannot paint. 
Then seize, ah, seize Love's dearest time, 
£re fiides die rose's vernal prime. 

Glittering in the morning sun. 
Precious as the jewelled stone. 

Rain-drops gem the verdant plain ; 
Whilst where softest zephyrs stray. 
Musky fragrance scents their way, 

Soon, too soon, to fade again I 
Then seize, ah, seize, Love^ dearest timci 
Ere fades the rose's vernal prime. 

* Sach light, according to tradition, bearoi from the Propbetf, that the hem of theit 
garments (with which the head is freqaently t eiled) is tinged of a deep red, or purple. 
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Art. VIII. Zumalacarregui, oder der Tod des Helden. Trailer- 
spiel in f'unf Aufzugen. (Zumalacarregui, or the Hero's 
Death, a Tragedy in five Acts.) Von S. F. L. G. Stuttgart 
and Leipzig, 1836. 

When we observe the rapidity with which old established notions 
vanish and are forgotten, we sometimes feel a sort of apprehen- 
sion creeping upon us that we, even we, whose especial business 
it is to watch and to report the progress and the vicissitudes of 
literary opinion, are wofully behind our age. The day is not very 
long past when it was deemed an audacious act of romanticism, 
such as only barbarians like Shakspeare could dream of, to found 
tragedies upon national history, although of bygone ages, to 
make tragic heroes of men bearing names '^ familiar as household 
words " to the ears of the audience. These compatriot subjects 
and heroes proving, however, more interesting than their prede- 
cessors, were allowed to take and keep possession of the stage, 
and the only remaining point for dispute was, how long heroes 
and heroines must have lain in their graves before their theatri- 
cal resuscitation was lawful. This being a vague question was 
never positively decided, but a considerable chronological interval 
between the real and the illusory existence was unanimously 
allowed to be indispensable. Accordingly, it was with no little 
astonishment that we, last year, brought before our readers a 
classical Italian tragedy upon the fall of the contemporary of a 
large majority amongst ourselves, to wit, the Emperor Napoleon, 
although the temerity of such synchronal dramatization was slightly 
veiled under old Assyrian names. 

But, if Nabucco startled ns, what shall we say to the far more 
synchronous Zumalacarregui? — to a tragedy which, without an 
attempt at allegory or masquerade, takes for its subject the death 
of a hero who died yesterday ? whose name and exploits are yet 
vividly present to the mind of every, the youngest, reader of news- 
papers ; who was the chief actor in the war which, even now, 
whilst we write, is distracting Spain ? What can we say, but that 
the author is an imaginative German poet ; and, that if the clas- 
sical Italian, Niccolini, dramatized the revolution of 1814, it was to 
be expected Uiat a non-classical, indeed, autonomous German, 
should dramatize the glory and the fall of the most extraordinary 
man of the last two or three years. 

This striking tragedy has been ascribed, by public conjecture 
and by critics, to several distinguished poets, and the admiration 
it has excited induces some surprise that the anonymous author 
has not stood forward to reap his harvest of laurels. But no 
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claimant appears, and the continuous incognito has been sup- 
posed to proceed from political motives^ from fear to avow either 
the picture of Louis Philippe and his condition, or the statements 
of continental absolutist policy given to Zumalacarregui and the 
diplomatist. These several circumstances, joined to the potent 
living interest of the subject, have determined us to devote more 
pages to The Hero's Death than we habitually allot to a 
single play ; and it will perhaps be no unacceptable introduction^ 
if we begin by recalling a few details of the hero's real career. 

The family of Zumalacarregui, — whose name, a compound of 
Arabic and Basque, literally means Zumal of the Mountain, — i^ 
of the ancient nobility of the Basque province, Guipuzcoa. Thd 
father of the hero resided in his patrimonial mansion in the little 
town of Orniaiztegui, cultivated his small patrimonial estate, and 
enjoyed the respect of his countrymen, together with the highest 
provincial oflSces and honours. The eldest son was educated for 
the churchy and is now a parish priest in his native town ; the 
second is a lawyer, holding a high judicial situation at Burgos^ 
under the queen, and now, we believe, a member and president 
of Cortes ; the third was our Don Tomas Zumalacarregui, bom 
Dec. 29, 1788. 

During the war of independence, Don Tomas served "as a 
guerrilla under Mina; and, though he gained no European cele- 
brity, as none but the leaders could, he must have distinguished 
himself, since he rose to the rank of captain. At this time he was 
a zealous liberal ; but, disgusted with what he saw of the Spanish 
self-entitled constitutionalists, became an absolutist, or rather a 
royalist ; for it must be observed, that an absolutist a Basquef 
could no more be than, except in boyish ignorance and enthu- 
siasm, a republican. The Basque provinces alone, of the states 
united into the Spanish monarchy, still enjoy their original, extra- 
ordinarily free, representative constitution, pretty much as it was 
established in the ninth century. It was indeed modified by the 
Biscayan parliament in the sixteenth century, to suit the altered 
state of society; but it was so modified by their own free will, 
and, even in this enlightened nineteenth century, retains so much 
of its primitive character, that Don Carlos has, we believe, sworn 
fidelity to the Basque rights, liberties, and usages, and received in 
return the Basque oath of allegiance, under the same oak of 
Guernica — at least, under its descendant and representative — 
under which the first Lord of Biscay, Don Lope Zuria, was 
elected in 870, — under which the subsequent Lords of Biscay 
have been elected or have sworn to the constitution, as did Isabel 
of Castile, — under which Basque parliaments have been held and 
Basque justice administered. 
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Zumalacarr6gui*6 change of political principlea cannot be called 
ratting, for it brought him neither employment nor promotion, 
and the insurrection of I8d0 found him still a captain. In 18dfi» 
however, he obtained the command of a battalion under Quetada. 
then an absolutist, against the constitutionalists ; and his admira- 
tion of the French army, with which he upon that occasion acted, 
impelled him. upon the restoration of tranauiUitjj to study the 
military profession scientifically. His peculiar talent lay in the 
training and organizing troops ; and. in order to benefit the nM>re 
extensively by his skill therein, £|[uia. whilst war*minister. re- 
moved him from regiment to regiment* He was lieutenant* 
colonel of the regiment of Estremsidurai when the decided attacb*» 
ment of the roj^alists to Don Carlos compelled Queen Christina 
to court the liberals, ultras as well as moderates, in order to 
insure her daughter's succession, and thus to give that party the 
ascendency at court. By them Zumalacarregui was arrested; and| 
though subsequently liberated, he resigned his commission, and 
retired to Pamplona, there to live in narrow circumstances with 
bis wife and children, three little girls. 

And here^ perhaps, we may best insert a short description of 
the man. He was, we are told, of middle height, broad-shoul- 
dered, bull*necked, and of stooping carriage. His dark grey eyes 
had a singularly intense ease, and his jaw and chin resembled 
Napoleon Bonaparte's. In character he was stern and thought- 
ful; abrupt and laconic in conversation; haughty to superiors, 
good-natured to inferiors; and so profusely generous, that his 
wife durst not trust him with money, because, notwithstanding 
their own wants, his purse was emptied by the first poor soldier 
or even beggar who asked his charity. To her remonstrances he 
would reply, '' To give is to be like God/* 

At this period the Carlists secretly invited Zumalacarregui to 
join in an insurrection, the object of which was to seat Don 
Carlos prematurely upon his brother's throne ; but be, like Don 
Carlos himself, refused to rebel against bis liege lord. Upon the 
death of Ferdinand VII. the viceroy of Navarre offered him the 
rank of brigadier^general in Isabel's service, which he refused 
upon the same ground, considering Don Carlos as the lawful 
heir in preference to a female. He was now closely watched, 
and, dunng the first northern insurrection in favour of that prince, 
he made no attempt to join the Carlists, probably from reluctance 
to expose his family to the resentment of the queen's partizans. 
It was not till the treacherous seiature and execution of Don 
Santos de Ladron, Oct. 15, 1833, when, a few disorderly guer- 
rillas only remaining in arms, the insurrection seemed crushed 
and the Carlist cause desperate, that Zumalacarregui felt the 
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emergency to be 9uch as imperatively required the running of 
every riflk. His wife is said to have nobly encouraged her anx- 
ious husband by professing confidence of her own and her chil- 
dren's safety; and on the Slst of October he effected his escape 
from Pamplona. Seiiora Zumalacarregui soon afterwards found 
it expedient to fly herself with her two elder daughters to France, 
where she was confined by the police; and her infant^ which she 
was obliged to leave at nurse, was seized by Rodil. 

Zumalacarregui had scarcely joined the insurgents ere he was 
proclaimed commander-in-chief, and the appointment was con- 
firmed by Don Carlos* when communicated to him. This is not 
the place for a detail of his military exploits ; and the nature and 
brilliancy of his short career may be sufficiently appreciated 
from a brief statement of the relative condition of the parties at 
the moment of his assuming the command^ of his consequent 
plan of conduct, and of its results. The queen-regent was mis- 
tress of about IdOfOOO disciplined and welUofficered troops, with 
all the organized resources of the kingdom. Don Carlos had but a 
few guerrillas, scarcely any arms or ammunition, no preparations, 
no equipments ; his strength was in the disposition of the Basques, 
prompt to rise at his call, even mothers were willing to risk their last 
surviving son for the prince, who, when Ferdinand's ministers pro- 
posed an infractionlof the Basque rightSi had opposed the attempt 
as illegal, and prevented it. under these circumstances, Zumala- 
carregui's task was to create a Carlist army and to destroy the 
queen's, arming and equipping his own from the spoils of the 
enemy. To effect this, he fought whenever he could do so with- 
out disadvantage, sometimes without a second charge for his 
muskets. His knowledge of the country, and the favour of the 
peasantry, enabled him everywhere to surprise the Christinos. 
He la^ concealed with his men till every shot was certain to tell; 
then nred, and rushed out with fixed bayonets upon the amazed 
and disordered foe. He thus gradually created an army of 
nearly 30,000 men, well armed and trained, whose attachment to, 
and confidence in him, were unbounded. He destroyed 50,000 
of the queen's troops, defeated five of her best generals, two of 
whom were his own former commanders, Mina and Quesada, and 
wrested sixteen fortified towns from their hands. The massacres 
of prisoners laid to hb charge were in him only dreadful acts of 
retaliation. He now thousbt himself equal to a dash upon Ma- 
drid ; but Don Carlos insisted upon first taking Bilbao, where 
he expected to find money for paying his troops ; and, at the 
siege of Bilbao, whilst reconnoitring the place, Zumalacarregui 
was shot in the leg, of which wound, in a very few days, he died, 
at Ormaiztegui, in his brother's arms. It is said that his adversary 
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Mina, upon hearing of his death, exclaimed, '' It will be long ere 
Spain sees his fellow!" 

Turn we now to the tragedy. The author has added little or no 
story to the real history^ seeking merely to illustrate and develop 
the character of his hero, tlie feelings of the different parties en- 
gaged in the contest, the difficulties of generals commanding 
troops chiefly volunte^s, and the horrors of civil war; which last 
he renders more impressive by the slight deviation from fact of 
giving Zumalacarregui a grown-up daughter, whose affianced lover 
is a Christino in Bilbao. The play is opened by this lady. Dona 
Isidora, in a monologue, of which we extract the beginning, 

'* Dona Indora, Tom from my quiet solitude I stand 
A stranger in a world of strangers, midst 
The bursting storm of factions, and where'er 
I turn mine eyes they're met by flashing swords, 
At Spanish heads aimed by a Spaniard's hand. 
Sight agonizing to a Spanish heart ! 
Here lies the army of our lord the king 
Encamped beneath a sister-city's walls. 
Intent on slaughter; there the cannon's mouth 
'Gainst the fratemid camp is pointed, ready. 
At prompting of a fratricidal nand. 
To scatter death amidst a host of brothers. 
Here, my most honoured, venerated father— 
The great upholder of our ancient rights. 
As of this loyal nation's manners, customs, 
Creator of bis army as its leader — 
Triumphantly his monarch's banner waves. 
There, the beloved, in childhood's intimacy 
Who grew with me, selected for my husband 
By will of parents as by mutual choice. 
From all be ever loved, all he still loves, 
Now severed, and adown the eddying tide 
Of hostile factions and opinions whirled. 
Unsheathes his sword against my dearest father. 
Thus with a single blow to pierce two hearts. 
Image calamitous of civil war V* 

Zumalacarregui joins bis daughter, and asks, 

*' My daughter, did the roar of war affright thee ? 
Isid. Affright me? Am I not a Spanish maid^ 

And Zumalacarregui's daughter ? 
Zum. Child, 

A haughty word is eas'ly spoken, harder 

'Tis to abide the trial. Common courage 

Is not unusual, — ^blindly it confronts 

The moment's danger. But to consecrate 

A whole existence to a single cause^ 

In that unflinchingly to persevere, 
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Fate's blows defying, iaaccessible 
To lures of vanity and selfishness, 
With equal resolution combating 
Th* external foe, and that« more dangerous, 
Lurking within the bosom's secret depths — 
That is the rarer courage of the roan 
Whom Heaven created for great enterprize ; 
Happiness he foregoes high ends t'achieve." 

The next scene is one of argument between Ziimalacarregui 
aud a Christino, the friend of his youth, from which we extract 
some lines of the former's, containing the pith of the Basque 
sentiments — the cause of Isabel is less ably advocated. 

*' Thou speakest of the weal of generations 
Living, unborn, on constitutions founded, 
On laws. Have we not our old rights, to which 
The king observance swears, and holds them sacred ? 
With them he is our king, without them —not. 
So runs the oath he swears at his accession. 
We are contented with these ancient rights 
Based on the solid ground of history, 
Not paper rights, but living in our hearts. 
For these the men of the three provinces 
Have risen in arms, and this their battle-cry : 
^rhe monarch and the law, our rights, our king ! 
Ye speak of freedom. Are ye truly free ? 
We are so, as our fathers were before us. 
• ♦ * * 

Ye're but a foreign nation's apes. What gain 

Has France from constant change ? A despotism 

In freedom's garb, an everlasting struggle 

'Twixt liberty and violence, a wavering 

'Twixt tyranny and law, as everlasting. 

And this Louis Philippe, your citizen-king, 

The ball, the toy of faction ! He to day 

On this, on that to-morrow clinging, fawns 

On selfishness and vanity, i' th' hope 

So to maintain him on his tottering throne. 

On this side by hereditary right. 

On that side, by the people's hatred, threatened. 

Ye deem Don Carlos an usurper. He, 

A father midst his children lives, alone. 

Unguarded, he in every cottage finds 

A safe asylum, whilst your citizen-king 

Still trembles for his life. 

The conversation is interrupted by Sagastibelza, a wild, sangui- 
nary, and powerful chief, who comes with the priest Domingo to 
insist upon the slaughter of all prisoners in the camp, in re- 
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venge for the apprehended murder of his own son, then a pri- 
soner in Bilbao. Obtaining no answer, he is going forth to ex- 
ecute his purpose, when Zumalacarregui authoritatively speaks— 

«* Remain here, general ! And you, priest, what would you? 
Domingo. What would I ? I ^ I am a minister 

Of our religion, trampled under foot 

By yon blaspheming crew. Profaned her temples. 

Her altars plundered * * * 

Forced are our cloisters, and their pious inmates 

Expelled, turned out upon an unknown world. 

To meet the gibes and mockery of a nation 

Robbed of its faith. Whoever in his God 

Believes is persecuted, ay, is hunted. 

Like savage forest beast, from vale to mountain. 

I, as a priest, the sanctuary profaned. 

And the polluted altars, will avenge 

lu the lite-blood of these ungodly sinners ; 

Will sweep them from the earth, as Samuel 

The heathen monarch Agag, with sharp blade 

In Gilgal, at the altar of the Lord, 

Slew, and thus spoke, * As women of their children 

* Thy sword has robbed, so childless shall thy mother 

' Be amongst women.'* This will I achieve 

Despite the hardened Saul, who, God's commands 

Resisting, spares his people's enemies. 

{Significantly) Ev'n therefore was Saul's kingdom taken from 
him." 

While Zumalacarregui, after quietly giving his orders, is rea- 
soning with Sagastibelza, the^troops of that chief are brought in 
by Domingo, to enforce compliance by threats more forcible. 
Zumalacarregui calmly disregards them. 

« Zum. The God I worship, priest, said * Mine is vengeance.* 
Therefore I exercise humanity 
When possible. Thou fling'st religion's cloak 
Over base passions, and thy thirst of blood 
Glutt'st, in the name of God the Merciful. 
(To the mutineers,) But you, seduced, blindfolded men, lay down 
Your arms, and in obedience due await 
Your general's unshackled resolution. (They hesitate,) 
Ground arms ! 'Tis Zumalacarregui's order. 
{The arms fall rattling on the ground. 

* In reading this, and subsequent yet more startling adaptations of the very words 
of texts of Scripture to the language of the stage, the reader is requested to bear in 
mind that this practice is, in Germany, so general, and deemed so unobjectionable, 
that it must be considered as proving in the author a really pious disposition rather than 
any irrcvereace, or ** damnable iterations." 
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Ye have done wisely. In my hands ye were. 
My faithful troops surround you." 

^ The truly Christian Bishop Anselmo now conies to reprove and 
dismiss Domingo to a monastery; and Zumalacarregui, when 
free from all attempt at control^ sends a flag of truce to Bilbao 
to propose an exchange of prisoners^ announcing his determina- 
tion to retaliate any cruelty that may be committed. 
'' But if, which God forefend ! the prisoner's blood 
Have streamed^ or shall stream, then, by my salvation 
I swear, the blood of our antagonists 
In equal quantities forthwith shall flow." 

Sagastibelza is satisfied, and the Christino friend, despairing of 
converting Zumalacarregui, takes bis leave of him for this life. 

The next act shows us a similar mutiny^ with a different result, 
in Bilbao. Camillo, the republican leader of the Chapelgorris, 
a corps of Christino irregular troops, bearing personal enmity 
to Sagastibelza, canvasses for the slaughter of the prisoners, espe- 
cially of his enemy's son. Don Fernando, Zumalacarregui's ne* 
phew, though a Christino, answers him, — 

" I*d save our friends, who're prisoners to the foe. 
Cam, Ay, that*s the style, I know, the modish phrase 
Of all the lukewarm, all the moderates, 
Who shudder at each drop of blood. But blood. 
In civil war, must flow in streams, and shall. 
Opinion's wars are wars of life and death. 

• • • • 

My years were tender when of the French tyrant 
The ruffian hordes burst, an impetuous torrent, 
0*er Spain. The universal nation rose 
Ev'n as one man, the greybeard's feeble hand. 
The woman's delicate fingers grappled arms ; 
And so did I, then scarcely more than boy. 
Thou know'st how gloriously this war was ended. 
With streams of Spanish blood did we his throne 
Repurchase for King Ferdinand — And what 
Our guerdon ? — Dungeons, banishment, and death 
For th' army's bravest, for the people's best. 
Six years I pined in fetters, till Riego 
Opened my prison door. • • • 
I saw Riego die — I, in disguise, 
Had sought Madrid to rescue him ; I failed, 
And swore — (^fiercely) Think not that I for Isabel, 
Or for Christina, or for any Bourbon — 
A name abhorrent to mine inmost soul — 
Bear arms; no, this good sword — {rattling it) the cause it 
serves 

Is different^ and due time Pshaw! deeds not words ! 

ff2 
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It was by caution^ patience, and forbearance, 

The Cortes* wordiness and impotence. 

Our cause once perished ; not a second time 

Thus poorly shall 't be lost. The bloody throne 

Of Liberty, on corses of her foes 

Must be established, then 'twill firmly stand." 

Making no converts to his sanguinary purpose, Camilio goes 
off to effect it by force. The Chapelgorris horns sound to arms ; 
the governori Don Alfonso, comes on in disturbance at such 
disorderly proceedings ; despatches Don Antonio to order the rest 
of the earrison under arms, and bring his own guards to him; 
Don Fernando, to arrest Camilio and his horn-blowers; and, 
when Don Antonio reports his commission executed, considering 
the mutiny as already suppressed, he sends for Zumalacarregui's 
flag of truce, whom he thus addresses : — 

" Who sends you ? 
Don Juan, I from Zumalacarregui, 

General in chief of all King Charles the Fifth's— 
Don Alf. There's no King Charles ! 
Don Juan (smiling). His army is encamped 

Before your city walls. 
Don Alf, No army that ; 

'Tis but a motley crew of armed insurgents. 
Don Juan, We are the soldiers of our lawful sovereign. 

King Charles the Fifth, to whom the Spanish crown 

By right and ancient custom appertains. 

• • • • 
My general offers, man for man, t*exchange 
All prisoners in the hands of either party. 

Don Alf. As servant of the lawful queen of Spain, 
I should not treat witli her rebellious subjects, 

• • • • 
Yet deem it acting in conformity 

With mine exalted sovereign's sentiments 

To show me gracious towards her misled subjects ; 

Therefore, to spare the shedding human blood — 
{The C/iapelgorris' horns pkty the revolutionary air of Tragalo perro,^) 

How now ! What's that ? 
Don, Ant. The Chapelgorris' horns. 

Don Alf. I ordered their arrest ; has Don Fernando 

Thus long delayed to execute mine orders ? 

Don Antonio is sent off for intelligencei and returning, reports 
the threatening approach of the Chapelgorris. 

* Swallow it dog, it meaning ibe constitotion. 
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D. Alf. (disturbed). The faithful regiments > 

^' ^^i' On their parades 

They stand, with ordered arms. 
-^* -^iT- How ? Not opposing 

The progress of the mutineers ? 
D. Ant, I saw 

No sign of such intention. 
^' ^if' But they shall 

I will 

(Enter Cam illo, Don Fernando, ChapelgorrU^ and their band.) 
How, Don Fernando, have you thus 

Neglected my commands ? 
^' F<!r. I am myself 

A prisoner, 
D. Alf. (to Camiilo) You have dared this ? 
^^f^' I have dared it. 

And more will dare. 
^' ^(f» Ha ! treason ! mutiny ! 

Up, up, you faithful servants of the queen ! 

To arms ! 

Cam. (to the Captain of the Guard) Captain, command to order arms. 

Capt. Not I ! 

Cam. As likes you ; I can give the word. [master ? 

Attention ! Order arms ! (the guard obey.) Now, who's the 

The post of governor for some few minutes 

I'll occupy (general silence.) Where is the flag of truce ? 

D. Juan, (laughing scornfully.) Here, but the governor of Bilbao 

He knows not where to find, nor unto whom 

He should declare his message. 
^^^- ^ Unto whom ? 

Methinks that's plain enough ; to him who governs. 

Have you not yet discovered who is here 

The master ? 
D. Juan. Yes, to mine astonishment 

I have, and learned a lesson in Bilbao 

New to the soldiers of the rebel camp, 

As you are pleased to term 't. There, I this day 

Saw mutiny end otherwise. 
Corn. May be 

• • ♦ ♦ 

Concerning an exchange of prisoners 

You *re sent to treat ? 
D. Juan. Just so. 

Cam. Especially. 

You would restore Sagastibelza's son 

To th' arms of the bereaved father ? 
D. Juan, Yes. 

Cam. (coldly.) The wish may be indulged, so you but practise 

A little patience. (Shots teithout.) You shall have him. Yes, 
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Rely upon it, be is your's i Camillo 

Is not the man to break his pb'ghted word. 

{Upon a sign from Camillo, the Chapelgorm open tkeir ranks. 
Four men march in, bearing a bier covered xcitk a carpet, ^^ 
set it down at Camillo^ Bjeet.) 
D. Juan, (shuddering) Ha ! What is this ) 
Cam. (coldly) The object yon desiie, 

(Snatching axoay the carpet, discovers a bleeding corse,) 
Sagastibelza*s son at your disposal. 

(General horror, tie turns to Don Alpokso.) 
My post of governor I now resign. 
And reinstate you in your dignity." 

The third act opens with a scene in the Carlist camp, — evi* 
dently in imitation of the first part of Schiller's Wallbnstbin, — 
in which the various characters of the different classes of the 
troops are well hit off. But we cannot afford room for all the 
extracts we could wish to make, and proceed to the second more 
important scene, in which we have an argument between Zumal* 
acarregui and a Russian diplomatist, called only a Foreign Agent, 
respecting the policy of acknowledging Charles V. and supporting 
him by force of arms. We select some of the most powerful and 
characteristic passages : 

*' Zumal, E*er since the revolution-principle. 
Even as finally in an usurper 
A conqueror embodied was subdued 
Victoriously, and on their ancient thrones 
The Bourbons were reseated, Europe's rulers 
Have felt that only unity, that only 
A homogeneous system, from the banks 
Of Neva to the Tagus' mouth supreme. 
Could prop the structure of old policy, 
To Europe a continuance of peace 
Assuring. And this system's character^ 
It is legitimacy, lawfulness, 

Opposed to anarchy and usurpation. 

* ♦ ♦ * 

Foreign Agent. Of what avail t'acknowledge Charles the Fifth, 
Unless by arms enforced ? And did we thus 
Attempt to rear Don Carlos* throne in Spain, 
Louis Philippe's must first be overthrown. 
That is, a general war must be provoked. 

* # * * 

Zumal. Such war, if not to day, must yet to-morrow. 
Perforce, be waged^ for these two principles 
Cannot in Europe co-exist 5 the one 
Must needs destroy the other. Every day. 
Ye see 't yourselves, impairs our strength, augments 
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The adversary's. First the frenzy seized 

On Belgium, next on distant Poland, whibt 

Into the British empire it intruded^ 

And, as Reform, spreads wider day by day. 

Then passed the spirit of wild innovation. 

Of madness, into our Peninsula, 

Setting it aU on fire. Thus every day 

Do we lose ground, won by the enemy. 

Whose confidence increases with his might. 
For, Ag. Yet e'en upon the soil of France, whose womb 

First gave the hydra, Revolution, birth. 

Have we, assisted by Louis Philippe, 

Struck oi£ a many of the monster s heads 

Successively. That very citizen-king. 

Whom on the throne she seated, is become 

The first and deadliest of her enemies. 

Skilfully does his policy enmesh 

Some by their avarice, others by their fears. 

By their ambition these, those by their meanness. 

Knitting all to his system ; thus the fire 

For want of fuel must in its own ashes 

Expire. 
ZumaL Seemingly j factions sleep, but die not. 

Only a breath is wanting, and the flames 

Ye deem extinguished from their ashes burst. 

Then what can he against them whom they made 

Their very creature ? This Louis Philippe, 

Is he not uproar's son, rebellion's king ? 

The conflagration he may damp awhile. 

Haply confine, but conquer it be cannot. 

Th authority he has the people gave ; 

And though, by craftily dividing factions, 

He, profitably for himself and race, 

Perchance may work them, still the people's servant 

Is he, and not their master. ♦ * * • 
For, Ag. Justly you argue ; still to these our times^ 

Such as thev are, we must adapt ourselves. 

And a rare instrument this citizen-king 

Is in our hands, since we possess a bait 

That every usurper bites at. Wc 

Hang out a distant prospect of admission 

To rank amongst legitimate dynasties, 

So by his conduct he deserve the honour. 

This bait was swallowed even by Napoleon, 

And no Napoleon is Louis Philippe. 

Thus use we these ephemeral emperors 

And citizen-kings, to enervate and crush 

The people's spirit, to control, suppress 

llie revolution that exalted them \ 
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And this same spirit is their throne's support, 
The only one, which failing, they are lost. 
So fell Napoleon, so Louis Philippe 
Prepares his own destruction— 
ZunuU, (interrupting him,) And meanwhile, 

In Spain Don Carlos' cause is lost ; his cause 
Which is your own, do not deceive yourselves. 

• • • « 

You deem, I do not, in Louis Philippe 
That you possess a certain guarantee 
For Europe's general peace. But grant it such ; 
On what depends this peace > Upon a thread, 
On one man s life. Who to his throne succeeds ? 
For. Ag, {laughmg,) Prince Rosolin.* 

Zunud. (miUng.) An answer all-sufficient. 

And is, in the political world, as yet 
One problem solved, one single question settled ? 
Is not your knot, instead of disentangled. 
Daily more complicated ; by the sword 
Only to be undone ? (a pause.) Around you look 
Through Europe ; every where will you discern 
Forebodings dark of war, the imminent, 
The unavoidable -, upon men's tongues 
Dwells peace, but war is every-where preparing. 
Factions are sharply charactered and severed ; 
Superfluous it were to give them names. 

Since unto each is, by the course of things. 

Its proper place assigned, and petty views 

Are silenced when existence is at stake. 

Concede you this, few words it will require 

To sketch your necessary operations. 

Close but the Dardanelles, close but the Sound, 

An easy task, to you so near, so distant 

From th' enemy ; this done, you*re safe entrenched. 

Your empire's forces, in their rear secured. 

Ready for action and disposable. 

You have in hand. Press forward, ever forward. 

With strength concentrated ) bold enterprize 

Invigorates the confidence of friends. 

Alarms the foe. And who is your opponent ? 

Sits he so firmly on his throne, that he 

Can venture to collect his kingdom's powers 

Against the foreigner t'eraploy } And should he, 

— Domestic factions will revive — at home. 

Anarchy, civil war, abroad, the foe— 

(A sharp fire of musketry heard. He listens for a moment, 
then proceeds.) 

* The coniioeiUal nicltname of the Duke of Orle8ns4 
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Act whilst time favours, whilst we yet maintain 

Our ground^ and first and roost especially 
Acknowledge Charles the Fiflh as King of Spain 

And of the Indies (The firing continues.) 

For, Ag, (interrupting him,) Were you in Madrid^ 
Or marching with your army on Castile^ 
As though to seize the capital ye purposed. 

Then, haply (The firing ceases,) 

Zumal, Never ! Twere insanity 

These mountain bulwarks to forsake, and risk 
Our army on vast plains, whilst unprovided 
With cavalry and with artillery. 
Such as on equal ground, and in pitched battle, 

Might fit us with the foe to cope (distant muffled drums,) 

Such faults 
Would our opponents turn to good account. 
Would seize upon our country, cut us off 

From ground well known, propitious to our arms 

(The drums approach,) 
Our stronghold are these mountains, to our foes 
Destruction, we, amidst them, can withstand 

Christina's hosts, and here Don Carlos* crown 

(7'^ drums are now close at hand. Again he listens a moment, 
then proceeds,) 
Will we preserve, until the hour arrives 
To place it on his head. 

(A military funeral, with muffled drums, enters at the hack of 
the stage,) 

What should this be ? 
(Enter Sagastibklza and Don Juan, with soldiers^ S^c, Saoas- 
TiBELZA, advancing slowly towards Zumalacarbegui, and 
speaking in a hollow monotonous voice,) 
But if, which God forefend ! the prisoner's blood 
Have streamed, or shall stream, then, by my salvation 
I swear, the blood of our antagonists 
In equal quantities forthwith shall flow — 
Thus Zumalacarregui lately spoke. 
Zumal, Sagastibelza ! 
Sag. Of that name the last !" 

With sad but solemn resolutioni Zumalacarregui, upon re- 
ceiving Pon Juan's report, orders the execution of a number of 
his prisoners, equal to the number of Carlists slaughtered in 
Bilbao, and some just taken are included, to make up the amount. 
The humane bishop in vain intercedes in their behalf. The 
firing that announces their fate is heard ; and Zumalacarregui^ 
left alone, exclaims, 

'* Would I had never left my father's house ! 
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Lo ! twenty innocent men arci led away 
To suffer death, and 'tis by my command ! 
Wherefore, great Lord of Heaven^ didst thou give me 
This tender heart for such tremendous duties ? 
* • • • 

A duty 'twas that to my troops I owe. 

Even should mine own flesh and blood 

A woman (in deep mourning, who has offproached unnoticed*) 

Thy blood ? 

Already it has streamed ! 
ZumaL Ha! What is that? 

The woman, Maria 'tis^ thy sister. 
Zumal. (trtfing to take her hand,) What brings thee, 

Maria, to thy brother's camp > 

« * • • 

Z). Maria. My son. 

Zumal. Thy son ? Fernando in my camp ? 

D. Mar, Only his corse. 

Zumal How! Mighty God! 

Z). Mar. {pointing after the prisoners.) He lies 

Yonder, a soulless corse, and he whose voice 

Sentenced him was the brother of his mother. 
Zumal, Oh Lord my God ! How heavily thy hand 

Presses on me ! 
D, Mar, Twill press yet heavier. 

Prophecy dwells within the mother's heart, 

Who weeps her only son." 

Zumalacarregui mourns over the breaking of one friendly and 
family tie after another, but appears unmoved by his bereaved 
sister's prophetic denunciation^ which is, however, speedily ful« 
filled. The fourth act is occupied with Istdora's love and anxiety 
for her bridegroom and her father, with her father^s tender care 
for her happiness, and his going forth upon a reconnoissance. 
From this he returns, when she watches him from her window, 
and observes with alarm that he does not look up to her, and 
walks languidly. Presently the Bishop Anselmo visits her, and 
we extract his communication to Isidora of her misfortune. 

^^ Anselmo, £arth*s joys and sorrows, like our earthly frame. 

Are transitory, and the hand of God 

It is that all inflictions lays upon us. 
Isidora. All righteous God 1 What am I doomed to hear ? 
Ans. Our Saviour Christ, when^ in Gethsemane, 

His soul, ev*n unto death, was sorrowful. 

Bowed down his face to earth, and to his father 

In Heaven thus prayed : ' If it be possible, 

' Oh let this cup pass from me ! Ne*ertheless, 

' Father, not as 1 will, but as thou wilt !' 
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That bitter cup Heayen oft to those assigns 

Whom most it favours^ trying thus their faith^ 

Whether it lively, strong, submissive be. 
liid, (falterwgfy.) I am a woman, feeble is my strength. 
Ans, But mighty is the strength of God, and still 

Is*t in the feeble the most glorified. 

We are but pilgrims, tow'rds a better home 

Still journeying, for us this lower world 

Is no abiding place, and best through sorrows 

To Heaven's eternal joys may we attain. 

Happy, who in the I^rd have fallen asleep ! 
Isid. Delay not ! In this wounded heart plunge quickly 

The dagger ! Mine Antonio — 

Ans. (with deep feeling.) All life's pains 

For him are over, and before the face 

Of Ood he stands. 
Isid, Oh my foreboding soul ! 

(Looking up xoildiy,) 

And by my father's hand the blow was dealt I 
Ans, That is the grief that bows him to the earth. 

Therefore does he avoid his daughter's sight, 

And blameless though he be, condemns himself." 

Isidora is led off, stupefied by this fulfilment of her worst fears, 
and passes her father without seeing bim. He looks after her, 
exclaiming, 

** My most unhappy child 1 Too hard this blow 
Falls on her heart, beyond her strength to bear. 
« • * • 

Ans. (iolemnly and iignificantty,) Yet other heads there are, to thee 
as dear. 
As precious. 
ZumaL Gracious God ! My wife and child ? 

Ans, (wUh deep feeling,) They both arc prisoners to the enemy." 

Thus ends the fourth act, and the fifth, a very short one, is 
wholly devoted to the fate of Zumalacarregui. We first find 
him reading the Bible, and seeking consolation in religion. He 
then sends for the generals and other chief officers ; and, whilst 
awaiting them, dwells upon his sorrows : 

*' My bosom's friend, tried ev'n from youth, and still 
Found faithful, stands amongst mine enemies ; 

■Too happy if I meet him not in battle ! 
My sister of her son have I deprived, 
My (laughter of her bridegroom • • • 
My wife and child in hands of foes athirst 
For blood of mine, on the grave's brink my sister, 
My darling daughter, of my children dearest. 
With frenzy threatened — Nothing am I now ; 
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Nothing, not husband, brother not, not father ; 

There He my sacrifices, victims all 

Offered upon the altar of my country ! 

{Recffocring himself.) The general I still am, and will be, wholly. 
Enter the Generals and other officers,) 

Sagastibelza, 1| liiie thee, am childless ! 
Sagas, Then live henceforth for vengeance I 
ZumaL For my duty, 

Mine austere duty, will I live." 

Zumalacarregui then makes his arrangements, gives his final 
orders for the storming of Bilbao, and goes forth to direct the 
attack in person. The fatal shot is fired, with needless circum- 
stances of treachery, by a woman whose lover had fallen in one 
of the retributive massacres of prisoners, inexorably commanded 
by Zumalacarregui. As he is dying, Don Carlos enters with his 
suite, and we must needs extract the only scene in which it has 
been our fortune to see a living King, or at least royal Pretender, 
brought upon the stage. 

'* Don Carlos. Oh Zumalacarregui ! 

ZumaL Is 't yourself, 

My lord and king? 

D, Car. And must I find thee thus ! 

With thee will all my best hopes be interred. 

ZumaL My king, upon the justice of thy cause 
Rely. A gallant army thou still hast 
To place thy rightful crown upon thy head ; 
Men daily die, yet still the world goes on. 
And no man's head is indispensable. 
(A pause,) My royal master of my family 

Will be the guardian. When upon thy head 

God has confirmed thy crown, oh king, forget not 
That thou hast bought it with thy people's blood, 
And to that people be thou a just ruler (Dies,) 

D, Car, {bending aver him.) In this one man more than an army 
dies!" 

Upon this most true exclamation the curtain falls ; and we will 
only add, by way of epilogue, that Don Carlos has accepted and 
executed his guardianship, as far as his power yet allows, by 
conferring a dukedom upon Zumalacarregui's eldest daughter, 
with remainder to her sisters, in default of her children. She, 
not our broken-hearted Isidora, but Doiia Ignacia, a yet heart- 
whole little girl, is now Duchess of Victoria. 
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Art. IX, — 1, Voyages en Circassie^ par le Chevalier Taitbout 

de Marigny, pr^senteroent Consul de sa Majest6 le Roi des 

Pays Bas d Odessa, avec Vues, Costumes^ 8cc. Odessa, 1836. 
S. Itiucraire de Tifflis d Constautinople, par le Colonel Rottiers, 

Commandeur, Chevalier de diff6rens Ordres, &c. Bruxelies. 

]8£g. 
3. The Portfolio. Vols. I.— V. 8vo. London. 1836-7. 
The interest excited throughout the British Empire and still more 
in all parts of Europe* by the continual encroachments of Russia 
to the south of the Danube, the Kuban, and the Araxes^ and 
more especially by the late outrage committed on the British flag, 
by seizure and confiscation of an English merchant vessel by the 
Russian navy, whilst carrying on a trade with the Eastern shores 
of the Euxine, which appeared to have been recognized by the 
British government as legitimate, will shortly be heightened by 
the parliamentary investigation to which this question is about to 
be submitted, in consequence of his majesty's government having 
declined to insist on reparation from the court of St. Petersburgh. 

On the political importance of Circassia, it is hardly necessary 
to dilate. The independence of Persia and of Turkey, the secu- 
rity of our Indian possessions, the respect of the independent 
nations of Central Asia, the free navigation of the Danube, and 
the emancipation from Russian control of the Principalities, and 
of Servia — all these questions are more or less involved in the 
maintenance of their national and political existence by the heroic 
populations inhabiting the countries situated between the Euxine 
and the Caspian, bounded on the north by the Kuban and the 
Kouma, and on the south by the Phasis and the Kour. 

The first idea which suggests itself, on contemplating the con- 
test now raging in those provinces, is an inquiry into the origin 
and object of the war, and the cause of the inconceivable apathy 
on the part of the European powers which has permitted Russia 
to aim at the extension of her dominion ; proclaiming as she boldly 
does, that it is her system of policy to exclude the commerce of 
Europe from a line of coast 400 miles in extent, excepting at 
two insulated points, and prohibiting altogether at those ports the 
importation of salt, one of the necessaries of life. 

The conduct of Russia, in thus separating herself from her 
allies, is an anomaly in the history of Europe since the peace of 
Paris. It is a violation of the European compact entered into 
by the eight Powers at the Congress of Vienna, for the mutual 
adjustment of their respective claims and the final and definitive 
settlement of the balance of power. But it is furthermore a 
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direct violation of all her subsequent engagements with Eng- 
land, by which she bound herself to seek in the armngements 
for the pacification of the East " no augmentation of territory;" 
and, if we once admit the right of Russia to consider herself as 
entitled to all the benefits of the European Alliance, whilst 
she daily and hourly violates the engagements to which she her- 
self subscribed, we see no sufficient reason why her future oc- 
cupation of Turkey, Asia Minor, and Greece should be consider- 
ed as invalidating her claim to the rights which she acquired in 
1815, when the Pruth and the Kuban were the boundaries of our 
then ally. 

It has been pretended, in some of the state papers of the im* 
perial cabinet, that the Ottoman empire was never even men- 
tioned in the treaties of Vienna. 

But the reason is obvious. During the long wars excited by 
the revolutionary spirit of France and the ambition of Napoleon, 
Turkey, respecting the rights of every country to form its own 
government, had never interfered in the affairs of other states. 
She was no party to the partition of Poland, to the conferences 
at Pilnitz. She had even consented to make peace with Russia 
in the year 1812, without requiring from the emperor an indemnity 
for an unjust war, and consequently she had no separate interests 
to contend for in a European congress. Her very absence from 
a tribunal which gave away populations without their consent, 
and transferred the allegiance of one people to the sovereign of 
another, was rather a monumental satire on a conclave of despotic 
powers, whose interference in the affairs of Spain, Piedmont, and 
Naples drew down upon them within a very short interval the 
indignation of freemen throughout the western and eastern hemi- 
spheres. Had it not been indeed for the instigation of the insur- 
rectionary movement of Greece by Russian perfidy, Turkey might 
at this day have riveted the admiring attention of Europe on 
those grand principles of Arabic legislation, viz, the municipal 
institutions of the East, which have enabled Turkey to withstand 
during the last sixteen years the shock of all Europe, the revolt 
of Greece, and the defection of Mehemet Ali; and which leave 
her, after paying off all her pecuniary obligations to Russia, with- 
out levying a single new tax or borrowing an asper of foreign 
money, a first-rate element in the balance of power. 

In the work of Colonel Rottiers, who served in the Russian 
army in Georgia and the Caucasus from the year 1808 to 1818, 
we find a very interesting elucidation of the designs of Russia in 
endeavouring to obtain the arroudissement of her frontiers to the 
south of the Caucasus on the side both of Persia and Turkey ; and, 
when we consider that at the present moment her limits are within 
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nine miles of the high road by which all our manufactures pass 
into Persia, we can hardly imagine that any man of education 
and reflection can be insensible to the danger which threatens the 
vrhole of our commerce with Central Asia, our communications 
with India> and the imminent peril of our natural allies, the Shah 
of Persia and Sultan Mahmoud. 

The pretensions of Russia to the right of exacting tolls at the 
mouth of the Danube, a pretension which, although disallowed 
by England, is enforced on the vessels of Sardinia and other 
minor powers, is equally opposed to the stipulations of the treaty 
of Vienna, and impedes the whole commerce of Germany with 
the fertile shores of Anatolia. Under these circumstances, the 
only hope of Europe of being able to withstand the irruption of 
the Scythian hordes, the only safety of England from the acqui- 
sition by Russia of the Dardanelles, and consequently of mari- 
time supremacy in the Mediterranean, is in the valour of the 
heroic mountaineers of the Caucasus; who, during the last century 
and a half, have successfully maintained their independence against 
the arms and the wiles of Russia, and who, lately united under a 
national standard and forming a powerful confederation, are the 
only remaining breastwork of Europe and Asia against the 
avalanche which threatens the ruin of all that exists. 

An English translation of the work of M. de Marigny has 
lately been published by Mr. Murray, together with the omissions 
and interpolations of the Russian censorship at Odessa. It 
would appear, from the introduction to the translation, that 
M. de Marigny was sent, in the year 1818, to establish commer- 
cial relations in the Black Sea, under the protection of the king of 
the Netherlands, who appointed him Vice Consul for the ports of 
the Black Sea, and procured him the protection of the Russian 
authorities ; and that the manuscript narrative of M. de Marigny's 
Voyages was sent by him to the governor of New Russia, who, 
during the absence last year of the author, had them published at 
Odessa, adding passages calculated to mislead the European public 
on several pomts, and suppressing other passages which repre- 
sented the Circassians in a light too favourable for Russian 
designs. The exposure which has thus been made of the long 
course of deception practised on the literature of the age by 
Klaproth and other savans acting under the influence of the Rus- 
sian cabinet, is complete. The contrast between the interesting 
narrative of M, de Marigny and the insidious interpolations of the 
Russian editor is truly remarkable ; but it is impossible to peruse 
the pages of this work, without perceiving that the inhabitants of 
the Caucasus are distinguished for the noblest qualities of the heart. 
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the most chivalrous sense of honour, and all the virtues of the 
heroic ages. ^ 

Since the visit of M. de Marigny to the Circassian coast in 
1824, we are not aware of any authentic accounts of that country, 
until the publication last year in the *' Portfolio" of a Report 
from Circassia, by a gentleman who, we understand, was sent 
thither by our ambassador at Constantinople, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the true state of that country since the campaign of 
1835. This gentleman landed at Ardler, to the south of the har- 
bour of Pchad, and traversed the whole country to within sight of 
Anapa; and the romantic description which he gives of the simple 
yet dignified manners of the people, their contempt of danger and 
of death in the cause of their independence, their murderous and 
successful conflicts with the Russians, their capture of several men- 
of-war which had been stranded on the coast^ and of the resolute 
determination of the whole of the populations of the Caucasus 
never to submit to the arms of Russia, cannot fail to impress the 
reader with the deepest sympathy for the cause of Circassian in- 
dependence. 

In the autumn of last year, the British schooner " Vixen" sailed 
from Trebizond for the Circassian coast, with a cargo of salt ; 
and the journal of the supercargo, of his interviews with the Cir- 
cassian chiefs in the interior, confirms the testimony previously 
given in the ** Portfolio" to the success of the Circassians in their 
two last campaigns. 

Notwithstandmg the piratical seizure of the " Vixen," her con- 
demnation by the Russian authorities, and the imprisonment of 
her captain, owner, crew, and supercargo, Mr. Bell, on his return 
to Constantinople, set out agaiu for Circassia, and we understand 
that he has been lately followed by an English gentleman at Con- 
stantinople distinguished for his literary attainments. 

The public interest respecting Circassia will shortly be height- 
ened by the appearance of a work from the pen of Mr. Spencer, 
who lately published an account of his travels in Germany. Mr. 
Spencer visited the coast of Circassia in company with Count 
Woronzow, the governor of Southern Russia and Bessarabia, and, 
on awakening one morning whilst entering the port of Anapa, in 
the spring of last year, the author was surprised to find the heights 
commanding the town and the adjoining forests covered with a 
dense mass of Circassian warriors, who prevented the appearance 
of a single Russian beyond the guns of the fortress. 

Count Woronzow landed at Anapa accompanied only by his 
own compatriots. Mr. Spencer was unable to divine his reason 
for this proceeding. He states, 

" I subsequently learned, from one of the party, ^at the garrison was 
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sucessively unhealthy, and had recently experienced several disastrous 
reverses in their conflicts with the natives, who bad lately manifested a 
more determined spirit of hostility *, and their attacks, being now con- 
ducted with greater military skill and discipline, had proved more mur- 
derous to their invaders. They were also said to be commanded by an 
English officer, who had served in India. But the last, and to me the 
most extraordinary, piece of intelligence was, that the country was inun- 
dated with copies of a proclamation from the king of England, calling 
upon the Circassians to defend their country ; and that, in the event of 
their requiring assistance, he would forthwith despatch a powerful fleet 
to their aid ! Nor was this the only marvel related ; for the Count him- 
self informed me, that numerous copies of the dreadful " Portfolio " 
were industriously circulated among the people. These two astonishing 
documents were immediately translated, and sent to shake the nerves of 
the cabinet of St. Petersburgh." 

The intense interest excited in Mr. Spencer's mind, and the very 
limited means he subsequently enjoyed of seeing Circassia, whilst 
under the restraint of his hospitable host, prompted him to return 
to Constantinople, and to make a second attempt at visiting the 
Caucasus by embarking in a Turkish merchant vessel at Trebi- 
zondy which safely landed him at Pchad, whence he travelled into 
the interior of the country. His work is on the eve of publica- 
tion, and its appearance at this interesting juncture in the position 
of the two belligerent powers cannot fail to throw light upon a 
question which interests the literary and scientific not less than the 
political world. 



Art. X. — 1. Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen. Von Friedrich 
Diez. Erster Theil. (Grammar of the Romanic Tongues. By 
Frederick Diez* First Part.) dvo. Bonn, 1836. 

2. Nouveau Choix des Poesies originales des Troubadours, Par M. 
Raynouard, &c. Tome deuxi^me, contenant le Lexique Roman, 
A C. 8vo. Paris, 1836. 

3. La Chanson de Roland, ou de Roncevaux, du xii^ sikcle, publiee pour 
la premiire fois. Par Francisque Michel. 8vo. Paris, Silvestre, 
1 837 ; Lonaon, Pickering. 

4. Cluirlemagnet an Anglo-Norman Poem of the Twelfth century^ now 
first published^ with an Introduction and a Glossarial Index, By 

Francisque Michel. Foolscap 8vo. London, Pickering, 1836. 

In the breaking up of the Roman empire, as the different Teutoni 
tribes established themselves in different positions, the languages 
which they adopted became separated by the influence of circum- 
stances into two grand classes, which we may term Germanic and Ro- 
maniCf — accordingly as these people settled on the outskirts of or at 
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a distance from the Roman power, and so in progressing towards 
civilization, retained their own language ; or, as settling within the 
Roman state, they became amalgamated with the older inhabiunts, 
and, as they progressed in cultivation, seized upon a civilization (as 
far as they were capable of receiving it) and a language which was 
ready made to their hands. We thus find even that the Normans, 
who came into Neustria at so late a period, quickly exchanged their 
own language for that of the people amongst whom they settled, and 
who were in a more forward state of cultivation than themselves. 
Those, on the contrary, who, like the Anglo-Saxons, settled on ground 
where they came not in the same contact with a Roman or even 
Romanized population, their civilization being formed and developed 
on a model furnished from within, retained naturally the language 
which had been spoken by their forefathers. Their own letters 
(runes) had served very well for magical spells and inscriptions ; but 
when they began to write, which was not before they became Chris- 
tians, they were all obliged to borrow the Roman characters, which 
were communicated to them by the Christian missionaries. 

By the barbarians who had thus received it, the language of the 
Romans was soon as much broken up as had been the empire. Each 
tribe was changing unwittingly the vowels and consonants of the new 
words it had adopted according to laws which depended upon circum- 
stances connected with the development of its own organs of speech. 
The language at the same time was itself undergoing a change pre- 
cisely similar to that which produced out of the older Saxon the 
language we now speak, in which its terminations were in a great 
measure lost, and in which many combinations of letters were sub- 
jected to the manifold operations distinguished in our common gram- 
mar by such names as syncope, crasis, and the like. So that, from 
the influence of all these circumstances, the language, of each 
country, when we first find it in writing, is very different from that 
of which so many and pure monuments have been lefl us by the 
ancients. 

We must not, however, suppose that the language which the 
Romans delivered up to their invaders was the pure diction which we 
find in their writings. We have many reasons for believing, that in 
the best ages of Roman literature, the language of common life dif- 
fered much both in words and forms from the same language as pre- 
sented to us in the writings of the learned. In the latter times of^the 
Empire these words and forms of\en make their appearance in writing, 
and are so many marks of the barbarism of the period. This language 
of common life was the true ** langue vulgare," which is the great 
stumbling-block in the system broached by Raynouard ; it was not 
a language formed out of and succeeding the Latin ; above all, it 
was not Proven9al ; but it was the Latin itself as spoken by the com- 
mon people. Of the existence and character of this vulgar language 
we have abundant and interesting proofs in the Introductory Chapter 
of Diez's profound Grammar of the Romanic dialects. We can trace 
many of the uncommon words and forms that occur in the Neo-Latin 
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tongues to the earliest ase of the Latin language. Thus the word 
batuere, to beat, fight, which occurs in Plautus, is represented by the 
Italian batterer the Portuguese and Old Spanish bater, the Proven9al 
hatre, the French battre, &c. Pacuvius used the word macror^ lean* 
ness ; it is the French maigreur. In Festus and Palladius we find 
plancoy a plank ; it is the origin of the French planche, and is properly 
a Teutonic word. In Ennius and Varro we have speres for spes ; it 
seems to have been preserved in the Prov. esper, the Fr. espoir, the 
Span, esperot &c,, though these forms may possibly have come from 
sperare. Again the Ital. mangiare^ Fr. manger ^ is the Latin manducare^ 
used sometimes in the early writers for edere, and commonly enough 
in the later ones. Many words which belonged properly to the vul- 
gar language make their appearance in the later writers. Thus, as 
early as the time of Tertullian, cetemalis was used for cetemus ; hence 
the old French etemaL At the same time we find compas&io in the 
sense of its later representative compassion. In Ammianus Marcellinus 
we have molna used for fnola ; whence the French moulin. At the 
same time appear many new forms in -mentum, that seem to have be- 
longed to the language of the common people ; as juramentum, in the 
Pandects, Ammianus, Sulpicius Severus, for juratio ; which form is 
very prevalent through all the Neo-Latin tongues, thus Ital. giura" 
mento, Walachian iureme'ii^ Span, juramentet Ft. juretnent. This is one 
of the forms which Raynouard adduces as the strongest proof of the 
existence of his imaginary ** langue vulgare"; and the word salcamentwn 
which he cites, bears precisely the same relation to salvatio which 
juratnentum does to juratio. In the later Roman inscriptions we also 
find many of their popular words ; thus we find in one the word ex- 
agium {lidytoy) in the sense of an essay, risk, which is without doubt 
the French essai. In others we have fata in the sense ofparca (fatis, 
t. e. dits manibus); it is the Ital. fata, the Span. hada,fada, the Prov. 
fada, the Ft. fee. So a kindred vfOTd.,fatare, to enchant, became jfi^er; 
hence our modern word fairy, whose etymology has so long and so 
very unnecessarily puzzled our writers, on the interesting subject of 
popular mythology. 

it is only in our days that general philology has begun to assume 
the shape and regularity of a system. Our forefathers were ac- 
customed to open their eyes rather more widely when they met with 
strange words and forms, but they seldom save themselves the 
trouble even to seek the reasons of such words and forms. Ray- 
nouard, whose name will long be remembered with gratitude by 
scholars, was certainly the first who led the way to something like an 
accurate study and arrangement of the Neo-Latin tongues. Before 
his time those who meddled with these languages treated them in a 
manner altogether cavalier-like, and the editors of the old French 
poetry, and some editors of old English poetry, have done much the 
same thing, — even expressed their surprise that the good old folks of 
the twelfu and thirteenth centuries should be so singular as to sin 
against the fframmatical rules of the eighteenth. Raynouard pointed 
out the right way when every body dse was in the dark ; but he 

G o 2 
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only proceeded in the path he had discovered to a certain point ; 
there was much ground still lefl to be traversed, and we fear that too 
many of the French scholars who have been initiated in his school, 
when they reach the place at which he halted, think that they have 
nothing more to do but to sit down and rest themselves. The com- 
pletion of this great work seems to be reserved for German acuteness 
and industry, and the first volume of the Grammar of Diez, a name 
familiar to all scholars in the language and writings of the Trouba- 
dours, gives us good promise of its being completed with success. 
We think, however, that, with regard at least to the French and 
Anglo-Norman languages, Diez has published his work too soon, that 
is, before he could have materials in quantity and accuracy sufficient 
for his undertaking. Till very recently the monuments of the lan- 
guages just mentioned have been edited from bad manuscripts, and in 
the most unsatisfactory manner ; manuscripts of different ages and in 
different dialects have been mixed together without any discrimina- 
tion ; and the things themselves have thus been calculated rather to 
mislead than to guide. As far as we have had occasion to make 
verifications, the only printed monuments of early French and Nor- 
man to which we can assign any philological value are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, those which have been so carefully and accurately edited by 
M. Francisque Michel. Among the exceptions we must give a very 
high place to the few volumes which have yet appeared under the 
care of M. Chabaille. 

We consider as a grave error in Diez's book, and as one which 
arose entirely from this deficiency of good materials, the not sepa- 
rating into two distinct dialects the French and Anglo-Normfth. The 
only printed monuments of the Anglo-Norman language of the 
twelfth century, when it was in its purity, are, in our opinion, the 
Chanson de Roland, which M. Michel has just given to the world, the 
most important of all his publications, and the visit of Charlemagne 
to Constantinople. There are still in MS. a few other monuments of 
the language of the same period, and particularly the curious metrical 
life of St. Brandan in the Cotton MS. The short poem of Charle- 
magne's Visit to Constantinople is printed from a MS. of the thir- 
teenth century, in which however the orthography of the twelfth has 
been tolerably well preserved ; that of the Chanson de Roland is, we 
have no doubt, of the latter part of the twelfth century. To these 
two poems our brief remarks on the philology of the Neo-Latin 
tongues shall be confined. The Anglo-Norman, as found in them, 
presents to us some striking marks of difference from the French, of 
which, however, we have no monuments of so early a date. We may 
cite as one of the most distinguishing marks of the former the use of 
the tf, which had probably its German pronunciation, in place of o, ou, 
&c, as, pume (pomme), hunte (honte), umbre (ombre), mulin (moulin), 
and the like. The first of these characteristics shows difference of dialect; 
the other, antiquity of form. Another seems to be the constant adoption 
of a/, &c. in place of the French au, &c. The scribes of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were anything but accurate, and both our manu- 
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scripts contain many errors, but in the more modern one of Charlemagne 
there are a greater number of inaccuracies which affect its grammar 
than in the MS. of Roland.* 

It would not be difficult to point out the cause which hindered 
Raynouard from going further than he did in the discovery of the 
grammatical rules of the language of the Trouv^res, for of that lan- 
guage only we are now speaking, including the two dialects of French 
and Anglo-Norman. We prefer giving the following passage in the 
original, because it is very clearly and accurately expressed ; referring 
in the first " Choix" (tom.i. p. 50) to the language of the Troubadours, 
it is afterwards, in his Observations on the Roman de Rou (p. 28), 
applied to that of the Trouv^res. 

*' La nouvelle langue crca une methode aussi simple q}x'ingcnieuse, qui pro- 
duisit le m^me effet que les dccHnaisons Latines. 

** Au singulier, le s ajout^ ou conserve a la fin de la plupart des substantifs, 
surtout des masculins, designa le sujet ; et Tabsence du s d^^signa le regime, 
soit direct, soit indirect. 

" Au pluriel, I'absence du s indiqua le sujet, et sa presence les rC'gtmes. 

*' D'ou vint I'idee d'une telle methode ? de la langue Latine mcme. La sc- 
conde declinaison en us suggera ce moyen. 

" Le nominatif en us a le s au singulier, tandis que les autres cas consacr^s ii 
marquer les regimes sont terminus ou par des voyelles ou par d autres con- 
Bonnes ; et le nominatif en i au pluriel ne conserve pas le «, tandis que cettecon- 
sonne termine la plupart des autres cas affect^s aux regimes. 

** Peut-on assez admirer cette industrie grammaticale, qui n'a exists dans 
aucune langue, Industrie qui ensuite permit et facilita aux troubadours la grkcc 
et la multitude des inversions k lafois les plus hardies et les plus claires?" 

Tlie writer of the foregoing passage was evidently labouring under 
a most false idea of the nature of the process of formation of one 
language from another. Who ever head of such a thing as the 
creation of methods in the formation of a language to answer the 
purpose of others which existed in the mother language? of ingenuity 

* We are tempted to give a specimen of these inaccuracies. In the MS. the first 
line of the followirig passage was deficient in number of syllables, and M. Michel, 
who generally makes his emendations with much judgment, has completed it by adding 
a word at the end. 

" De ses paien veiat quinze [milies] ; 

Chaucuns portout une branche d'olive; 

Nunccrent vos ces paroles m^isme." — Roland, ziv. 10. 
We object to this emendation, because the word quinze is in assonance, and seems 
to have been properly the last word of the line, and because fifteen thousand messengers 
carrying olive branches seems to us tou many, when ten only were sent on the impor- 
tant message which introduced the subject of the present poem. But if we look back, 
we find the word paien, which must have lost a final i, and the next word is evidently 
deficient at the beginning by the loss of the syllable en, for it is the only instance in 
tbe poem of veier for enieier. It is here then that the scribe has left something out, 
and we propose to supply the deficiency thus — 

'* Dj ses paien[s vos en]veiat quinze f** 
We here see clearly how the mistake arose, for the scribe, having wiitten the en in 
paiens, in looking to his copy , took it for the en ip enveiat, and so went on with tbe 
latter part of this word. 
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being used in the process ? of a deliberate suggestion of the method? 
and of all this being peculiar to one language only ? The natural 
consequence of this unfortunate notion was, that M. Raynouard, 
instead of comparing diligently and arrangins words to discover all 
ike d^eretU grammatical forms of each of the Romanic languages, 
having taken it for granted that they invented one form to represent 
all, or nearly all those belonging to the Latin original ; and observing 
that the foregoing distinction of the cases of substantives, by the 
presence or absence of the final «, was a very common one, took 
It equally for granted that this was the only regular distinction of 
forms which belonged to the derived languages, and therefore never 
sought for any others. The process of the formation of the Romanic 
tongues from the Latin was not a substitution of certain forms 
in the place of other forms, but it was a moulding dawn of the 
old forms, and that in many different ways ; so that in the earlier stage 
of each new language it had quite as many different distinctions 
of forms as the language to which it owed its origin. The only 
active agents in this change were natural ones; the difference 
of organization which God had given to different races of men, 
so that at any given period of these progpressing languages it was 
impossible, by natural laws, which God had created, that people 
could use any other form than that they did use. In fact, the 
two Anglo-Norman poems which we have mentioned afford us 
abundant evidence that the form mentioned by Raynouard is only 
one of those which belonged to the substantives of the language of 
the Trouv^res even in the twelfth century. After, however, the 
period of transition had passed, during the period of their reduction 
to their final and settled form, these languages were influenced by a 
tendency (which was equally felt in the later stages of the English, 
when so many of what are termed the strong forms were thrown 
into the class of the weak ones) to throw words, which belonged to 
the less regular forms, into the more general and comprehensive 
ones. In the Latin language the most general and comprehensive 
forms of substantives were the masculines in ti«, and the feminines in 
a ; the most general ones in the derived languages were naturally the 
representatives of those forms, and to them the other forms were 
continually deserting. In this manner many words which occur in 
our Anglo-Norman of the twelfth century, with declensions answer- 
ing to other declensions in Latin, are found in manuscript a century 
later figpiring in the ranks of those formed from the Latin declensions 
in us and a. 

The most curious class of Neo-Latin substantives, and one which 
requires the most careful examination, is that formed from the Latin 
nouns of the third declension, which increase in the genitive. The 
condensation of the syllables in the increasing cases nas sometimes 
produced forms in the French and Anglo-Norman which scarcely 
resemble their own nominatives. Let us take, for an example, 
the Latin word homo : our Anglo-Norman of the twelfth century 
presents us with the nom. sing, horn, sometimes hoem, invariably 
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without an s, as the Latin word shows that it ought to be, while the 
ac. sing, hominem, and abl. sing, faomine, are condensed into Ang. 
Nor. hume, Old Fr. home, (where the o, we suspect, is long). 
Thus : 

Nom.Siiig. " Serez ses horn" — Rolandf iii. 16. (buus homo.) 

** Vos estes salves kom" — xvii. 7. 

" Merveillus horn est Charles." — xxvii. 5. 

'' Cist horn est enraget" — Charlemagne^ 551, &c. 

'< Ne deit hoem mescreire." — S. Brandon, Vespas. B. x. fol. 2. r^. 
col. 2. 
Ac Sing. " Ne vos lerrai pur nul hume de car — RoL clvii. 8. 

'' Dame, v^istes unkes hume nul de desuz cieI."—> CAar/. 9. 

The examples which Raynouard has given in his Observations on- 
the Roman de Rou (p. 53) of hom^ and hon«, as the nom. sing, show 
only the badness and lateness of the MS. from which Pluquet 
printed. 

We have another example precisely similar in the Latin comes ; 
but as we have here an s final in the nom. sing., so the nom. sing, in 
Ang.-Nor. and Fr. is quens^ whilst comitem becomes Ang. -Nor. 
cunte. Old Fr. conte. 

We have again instances where the* oblique case of the sing, 
terminates in ^, namely, those which come from Latin neuters in us : 
thus corpus and tempus give us in both cases sing, of Ang.-Nor. and 
Old Fr. corf and ten^ . 

Nom. Sing. " Tut 11 cars 11 tressalt de joie e de pitez. "—CAor/. 183. 
Ac. Sing. " Ad tun con demened." — RoL xxxix. 6. (suum corpus.) 
" Si ad sun tens uset." — xxxix. 4. (suum temous.) 
" Les braz ad gros e quarrez, le con greile e dek^et." — Chart. 304. 
" En eel tens.^'^Laws of Wilt. Con. p. 174. Ed. Schmid. 

Had we time, or were the present occasion opportune, we might 
easily multiply examples of forms of declensions of substantives dif- 
fering from the rule of M. Raynouard. We have pecchet (peccatum) 
making both its cases in the sing, without s TRol. li. 6, xvi. 11) ; we 
have onur (honor) Ixxii. 7, fr^re (frater), Ixviii. 7, xcii. 2 ; cervel 
(cerebellum), clxv. S, roort (mors)^ passim ; and a host of others, all 
forming their nom. sing, in the same manner without «, to say nothing 
of the ^minines formed from the first Latin declension in a. 

The plurals of the French and Anglo-Norman nouns seem to have 
fallen into one general rule at a much earlier period than the singulars. 
In our two poems we find few plural nominatives which have the final s. 
The Latin nominatives homines and comites, contrary to what we should 
expect, and to what must at one time have been the case, become 
invariably hume and cunte, their ac. pi. being humes and cuntes. 
We still, however, find a few words which seem to point out the 
existence of other forms. Singularly enough, the plurals of cors and 
tens have both in nom. and ac. the same form as in the sing., contrary 
to what might be expected from corpora and tempora. We may 
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also quote arbres (arbores), Rol. clxvi. 1 ; marcbiz (marcbiones), Cbarl. 
444 ; and baruns (barones), Rol. xiii. 1, clxxix. 14, wbose nom. sing. 
18 barun (baro), Ix. 1. 

The foregoing examples will, we think, be sufficient to show 
the danger of emendating the texts of Old French and Anglo- 
Norman poems according to Raynouard*s rules, as some Frencb 
editors have proposed to do. We want much yet editing accurately 
from the manuscripts, before we shall have the necessary materials to 
hope for the formation of a complete grammar of these tongues ; and 
we suspect that at last we must seek them among the early Anglo- 
Norman metrical legends of saints. We are perfectly satisfied that 
the language of the Chanson de Roland and of Charlemagne is that 
of the twelfth century ; and it is probable that during that century the 
language did not undergo much change. When, however, we com- 
pare with this language those of the laws of William the Conqueror* 
and of the Psalter of the library of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, we cannot 
hesitate in pronouncing these latter more ancient. The laws of Wil- 
liam, which we oursenres believe to be authentic, have been much 
disfigured by modern and ignorant copyists ; but we believe that they 
had before them very ancient manuscripts^ because the errors are in 
general not such as would ^rise by a regular transmission through 
manuscripts of different periods, but rather such as would have been 
made by an unlearned scribe of the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
in copying a manuscript of the twelfth. 

There is another part of the grammar of the Neo-Latin tongues 
which must be well known before we can venture on concluding in 
many cases on the forms of words, and which is as yet very little 
known : we mean the syntax. The Chanson de Roland and Charle- 
magne make known to us several very curious constructions of the 
Anglo-Norman language, which, if unobserved, must have caused an 
emendator of the text to do great mischief. We will simply point out 
one, and then conclude. The expression f ad and i out (il y a and 
il y eu) take invariably an accusative case, as in these examples : — 

" En la dtet n*en ad rem^s paien^-^Rol. viii. 6. (ac. sin.) 

" Jamais n*ert hume ki encuntre lul vaille." — xxvii. 11. (ac. sin.) 

" Meiilor vassal n*out en la curt de lui." — ^Ix. 10. (ac. sin.) 

" Dux i out e demeinti e baruru e chevalers" — CharL 4. (ac. pi.) 

" Ainz n'i sist/miwc." — 122. (ac. sin.) 

" Dragunt i at qui la guardent."— S. Brandan, fol. 10. i^. (ac. pi.) 

During the change of the language in its progress towards the 



* While meDtioning the Laws of William, we will correct an error of their last 
editor, Schmid, (pie Gesetze der Angelsachseo, 1832.) who (p. 178) Uanslates " si la 
plaie lui vient avis en descuveit al po/s." by " Weon ihm die Wunde in das Gesicht 
auf die unbedeckte Haut kommt/' taking pol% to be pellem. The termiDation shows it 
to be an ac. pi. ; and in fact it is pilot (mod. Fr. poils), and it means *' if the wound 
should be given him on the face where it is uncovered btf ths hair" The I of the article 
is probably a mistake of the copyist for the long/; it should be as pols. Thus inter- 
preted, it aoswers exactly to the expression of the Saxon laws. 
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fifteenth century, the constructions were more universally lost than 
were the grammatical forms. The following verse, taken at random 
from Jubinal*s " Myst^res inedits du XV* siecle," contains two grave 
infractions of the grammar of the twelfth century, — 
" Sire, sUl ^ a ja prins honu.*^ p. 26. 

First, we have a nom. sing, with a final «, where it ought not to be ; 
and, in the second place, we have this nominative where the con- 
struction requires an accusative. Yet in these late Mysteries, the 
form of the accusative, here written homme^ is very carefully preserved, 
— so, p. 45, 

" Sy est folic k homme en terre." 

Diez's first volume is entirely occupied with the subject of the 
interchange of letters in the different Neo-Latin languages, and it 
doubtless displays vast research and deep penetration. But, we repeat 
it, we think that he has not proceeded far enough in classifying the 
different dialectic forms : we would at least have had what he 
bundles together under the head French, separated into Old French, 
New French, and Anglo-Norman. The new work of M. Raynouard, 
of which the second volume (the first of the Dictionary) is published, 
will be a noble monument to his memory, and such a one as few, under 
the same circumstances, have ever built. We have pointed out freely 
Raynouard's errors, not out of disrespect to his memory, but as a warning 
to some who, we think, are inclined to receive every thing he taught 
with more zeal than judgment. The memory of Raynouard will 
ever live amonff scholars — he will be laudatus a laudatis. It was he 
who first, in this instance, drew regularity out of confusion. The 
glory of Columbus was that of having projected the discovery of a 
new world, and of having ventured in search of it, where others saw 
nothing but destruction. We do not blame him because he did not 
discover every part of America : we must not blame Raynouard 
because, having made discoveries where nobody else ventured to seek 
any, he did not make all the discoveries that might be made. 

The two volumes edited by M. Francisque Michel are valuable for 
other purposes besides philology : they contain rich and interesting 
illustrations of the literature, and of the manners, customs, and 
feelings of our forefathers at this remote period. The Chanson 
de Roland, itself a noble poem, forms with its copious illustrations 
and excellent glossary, an extremely handsome volume, such a one as 
we seldom receive from a French printer. We wish its editor success 
in his undertakings, and we hope to see many more such volumes 
from his hands. We expect, above all, the Anglo-Norman romance 
of Horn, which is now, we believe, in the press, and which will, no 
doubt, afford us valuable materials for the formation of an Anglo- 
Norman grammar. 
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Abt. XI. — Delle Tra^edk Greche, Libri quaUro, di Filippo Volpicella« 
Napoli. (Observations upon the Greek Tragedies, in Four Books, bj 
Filippo Volpicella. Naples.) 8vo. 1833. 
Many and great are the obligations which society owes to him who, re- 
sisting, in the flower of his youth, the allurements of ease and pleasure, 
assiduously devotes himself to honourable studies, to self-improvement, 
and to the advancement of his species in knowledge and virtue. By 
examples such as these, men become imbued with a passion for learn- 
ing, and inflamed with an unextinguishable desire after that glory, which 
awakens and keeps alive the noblest aflPections of our nature. Too 
rarely, however, are instances like these to be found in the present day. 
The majority of our youth, especially those who are either in the possession, 
or in the expectation, of fortune's golden favours, prefer a life of idleness 
and pleasure, strewed as its path appears to be with flowers, to one of 
mental exertion and of self-denial, the transit through which, although at 
times toilsome and difficult, is free from regrets, and replete with real 
joy and solid satisfaction ; and even should some of these we have just 
described, " smit with the love of sacred song," be disposed to woo the 
Nine, they are generally more inclined to entwine their brow with the 
myrtle garlands of Sappho and Anacreon, than with the laurel crown of 
Sophocles and Homer, " hiding," as the great Theban sings, " thejlower 
of their green April in some obscure cavern," and thus justifying the in- 
dignant reproof of Horace. 

*' Mtas parenlwn, pejor avis, tulii 

Not nequiares, mox daturas 

Progenietn vitiotioremJ" 

Of a far diflPerent character to these, Signor Volpicella— whose profound 
emdition, extensive knowledge, and indefatigaole study, have acquired 
him the esteem and admiration of the learned world — has produced a 
work which, while it stamps him as one of the first critics of the age, 
reflects the highest honour on the country which gave him birth. It 
will be the object of the following pages to present the English reader 
with a faithful summary of this admirable account of and comment upon 
" The Greek Tragedies." 

Commencing his introductory chapter with a plan of his work, the 
author judiciously observes : — 

'* That it has always been considered of the utmost utility, when treating 
upon any study or pursuit, to make known the works of those who were either 
the inventors or the restorers of it; that present example is much more effica- 
cious than precept in awakening a love for 'the truly beautiful' and in alluring 
others to follow in the paths trodden before them by the mighty and illustrious 
sages of antiquity — that tragedy would be particularly benefited by this— and 
that, the better to enable it to attain such perfection, that it may accomplish 
its sacred mission of instructing mankind by delighting them, it is indispensa- 
bly necessary to endeavour to restore the art to its first principles, to penetrate 
into the real meaning and sense of the ancient dramas, ana to discover and 
exhibit their truly wonderful invention, construction, and machinery." — 
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Sucb is the object of the present work on the tragedies which have 
been preserved to us of ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The three 
first books treat of these three famous tragedians, present us with all the 
ihteiesting facts which have reached us respecting them, and investi- 
gate the object aud construction of their plots, recording likewise the 
opinions of the ancients themselves upon them, and showing how and 
by which of the modems they have been occasionally imitated. The 
fourth book contains critical remarks upon the modem French and Ita- 
lian tragedies. The introduction is followed by observations upon the 
origin (^ the drama^ one of the most ancient kinds of poetry, which^ re- 
ceiving in the first instance considerable improvement and amelioration 
at the hand of Thespis, was in a short time afterwards carried to the 
utmost perfection. The author then speaks of the three actors of tragedy » 
In the time of Thespis there was only one actor — the second was intro- 
duced by i£schylus, the third by Sophocles, in which innovation he was 
soon imitated by iBschylus, who occasionally placed a fourth actor upon 
the stage. A few observations follow upon the chorus, which at first 
appeared to constitute almost the entire tragedy 5 but ^schylus, by his 
introduction of the second actor, considerably curtailed this part of the 
drama, converting it almost into a dramatis personae. 

Sag^hlv^, This great writer was the first who raised tragedy from 
its previously low and degraded state, subjected it to new rules, and 
imparted to it a charm hitherto unknown. Justly hailed by the Athe- 
i^ians as the Father of Tragedy, he was alike remarkable for gravity of 
deportment, simplicity of manners, and loftiness of sentiment. His 
tragedy of the Supplices, one of the seven which have been preserved, 
appears to have formed part of one of those compositions called by the 
ancients Triologia ; the tragic poets of Greece being accustomed to dis- 
pute the prize not with one but with three tragedies, which were hence 
called Triologi(B-^9i satirical drama, called Tetralogia^ being sometimes 
added. We accordingly find, in an ancient catalogue of this poet's works, 
the Supplices placed between the ^gyptiani and the Daniadct^ which 
three tragedies thus formed together a Triology, entirelv relating to the 
adventures of the daughters of Danaus. The Prometheus vinctus also 
formed part of an entire Triology upon one subject, four Promethei 
having been written by iSschylus, one being satirical ; these four were 
called Prometheus ignifer, Prometheus accensor, Prometheus vinctus, and 
Prometheus Uheratus. The author makes a short but highly interest- 
ing analysis of the Prometheus vinctus, observing that the poet rises in 
an astonishing manner above human nature, and succeeds in representing 
the suflFerings of a god, who, that he may succour afflicted humanity by 
communicating to it celestiid fire, willingly braves the greatest and most 
terrific dangers; an admirable allegory, developed and explained with 
great acuteness and ingenuity by the learned Gravina, the passage from 
whose work is quoted by our author. 

The Septem contra Thebas is one of the tragedies upon which .^chy- 
lus is said to have particularly prided himself. The subject of it is the 
siege of Thebes by the seven confederate chiefs who had espoused the 
cause of Polynices against his brother Eteocles^ and the death of the sons 
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of CBdipas before the walls of that city, their bodies being refused sepulture 
as a punishment for having made war against their country. It was the 
poet 8 intention to inculcate^ by this tragedy, a solemn and important 
truth, by exhibiting the evils which overtake those who carry arms 
against their native land. This drama has been considered as truly won- 
derful both by Gorgias and Longinus, who adduce, in justification of 
their praise, the passage in which is described the terrible oath of the 
seven chiefs ; it is also remarkable for containing those verses upou 
the recitation of which all the audience rose and turned to Aristides, 
then present, as the person to whom alone the encomium was applicable. 
The author then relates what is known of ^schylus*s journey into Sicily, 
giving it as his opinion that be visited that island twice ; the first time, 
either out of jealousy at the great reputation acquired by Sophocles, or 
else in consequence of being invited by Gerone ; the second time, after 
the death of that virtuous prince, who esteemed it his glory to assemble 
around him the illustrious men of his time, and to stimulate them to ex- 
ertion by his favour and protection. It was perhaps in deference to a 
wish expressed by Gerone of seeing a tragedy represented, which should 
be a picture of the famous battle of Marathon, that iBschylus composed 
the Person, which gained the prize, and gratified the Athenians with a 
spectacle at once magnificent and flattering ; all the spectators being 
scarcely able to restrain their joy when they beheld the humiliation of 
the discomfited Xerxes, especially when the shade of Darius, being in- 
terrogated by the chorus, replied *' that Persia's safety was in ceasing to 
war against a people whom the gods protected.*' The author explains, 
with considerable ingenuity, the object which j^schylus had in view — 
namely, that of inflaming by artful praise the valour of the Athenians, and 
of inspiring horror against the sacrilegious superstitions of the Persians, 
who, when suffering under great calamities, hesitated not to raise the 
souls of the departed by powerful conjurations. This appearance of the 
ghost of Darius, gives Signor Volpicella an opportunity of indulging in 
some interesting remarks u])on the introduction of spectres and other 
prodigies into tragedy ; he thinks, and in our opinion, correctly, that by 
this arti6ce the poet does not in the least degree detract from the proba- 
bility of his story, when, by the employment of it, he either depicts the 
well known opinions of the people represeuted, or accommodates his fable 
to the belief of his audience, falls in with ancient traditions, or lastly, when 
he is able to produce by it a powerful effect upon his audience, as the ap- 
pearance of the ghost of Thyestes does in the Latin tragedy of Aga- 
memnon and in many others ; but the author very properly cautious the 
poet against using this license unless with due discretion — 

" Nee deus intersit, nisi dignui vindice nodus 
IncideriC*-^ 

and he then shows the error of the French author of La Semiramide, 
not only in introducing the ghost of Ninus in a manner wholly at vari- 
ance with the superstitions of the ancients, who always compelled the 
appearance of the dead by many and potent conjurations, but also in 
l^resenting a spectre before a modern French audience, who no longer 
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give credence to sucb absurdities. Alfieri, on the contrary^ receives his 
unqualified praise for having, in his tragedy of Agamemnone, introduced 
the ghost of I'hyestes, in conformity both with the belief of his drama- 
tis persona, and with that of his own times, for the ghost is speechless, 
and is beheld, with infinite terror by ^gisthus alone. We have also 
another Triology by .^schylus, called the Orestiada, consisting of three 
tragedies, the Agamemnon, the Co'ephorce, and the Eumenxdes, which, 
together with the satirical drama Proteus, were represented at the pub- 
lic expense. 

The author remarks that in the Agamemnon and the Eumenxdes the 
unities of time and place, the subjects of much learned, and, we are sorry 
to say, angry discussion, are not duly observed ; hence he takes occasion 
to enter upou the question of them, proving by authority and example, 
that these are not, like that of action, indispensable in tragedy; if the 
writer of the present article, however, might be permitted to hazard an 
opinion upon this subject, he would say, that the productions of tragic 
writers will be found to be more perfect in proportion as, without effort 
and without sacrificing probability, they are able to observe the other 
two unities, an opinion which may be easily supported by instances 
from the tragedies of the immortal Italian Sophocles. 

An accurate analysis follows of the three tragedies forming the Trio- 
logy of the OrestiadoB, and we consider the author as particularly happy 
in his investigation of the third — the Eumenides, nothing being 
omitted by which iis subject could be explained and illustrated ; he next 
proceeds to treat of the style of iEschylus, and concludes the first book 
with the death of the poet in Sicily, where, as in Greece, he was held 
in the highest esteem and reverence. 

Sophocles was the first who carried tragedy to its full perfection ; 
the elevation of his mind, the purity of his morals, and the excellence of 
his general character, are shown by the few tragedies preserved to us out 
of the many he is known to have composed. After a most interesting 
hiography of this poet, Signor Volpicella enters upon the consideration 
of his tragedies. The first is the Electro, which represents Orestes 
slaying, by command of the Oracle of Apollo, his own mother and 
her paramour, iEgisthus, in revenge for his father*s death. In the course 
of bis remarks, the author introduces the curious anecdote of the tragic 
actor Polo, as related by Aulus Gellius. Deprived by death of an only 
and beloved son, this performer had retired from the stage for some 
months to indulge the grief so natural under so great an afiiiction ; time, 
however, having in some degree consoled him, he resumed once more 
his profession. The tragedy of Electra was to be performed, and in the 
part which he enacted, that of Electra, he had to carry an urn supposed 
to contain the remains of Orestes. Clad, therefore, in the mourning 
garment of Electra, Polo removed from the tomb the urn of his son, and, 
as if embracing Orestes, filled the theatre not with artificial and fictitious, 
but with natural and real lamentations. Here the author takes occasion 
to commend Alfieri for having, in order to diminish the too great horror 
of his story, represented his Orestes as having come to Argos with the 
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intention of killing ^gisthus only, and with having slain his motlier 
unconsciously^ while she was endeavouring to save her lover. Sophocles 
18 then represented as joining the expedition against the Samians, a 
most fatal one, since, as he was sailing towards Chios, a dreadful storm 
arose, from which he escaped with great difficulty, losing many of his tra- 
gedies, which he carried with him. The tragedy of Antigone then follows, 
and its analysis is accompanied by a chapter which treats of the solici- 
tude and care manifested by the Greeks in the burial of their dead j these 
observations greatly facilitate the right understanding of the poet in that 
part of his tragedy, where he represents Antigone as having been, con- 
trary to the express commands of Creonte, desirous of giving the rites of 
sepulture to her brother*8 body. The examination of the tragedy of 
Ajax follows next, and Sophocles is defended from the unmerited re- 

? roach of having in this play neglected the observance of the unities, 
'he (Edipus Tyrannus^ decidedly the grandest of this poet's productions, 
was held in such esteem, according to what Dicearchus has affirmed, 
upon the authority of the rhetorician Aristophanes, as to have had the 
cognomen Tyrannus given to it on account of its superior excellence ; 
the beauties of this tragedy are fully appreciated by our author, who 
omits nothing that may lead the readers of it to form the same estimate 
of its merits. Not less interesting and erudite are his observations upon 
the (Edipus at Colonos and the Philoctetes* The second book closes 
with the analysis of the Trachinia, a tragedy having for its subject the 
death of Hercules, and which has been preserved to us as a production of 
Sophocles. Signor Volpicella, however, justly considers it as being most 
likely the work either of a younger Sophocles, who lived, according to 
Suidas, a short time after the seven tragic poets, who were called the 
Pleiades, from the constellation so called, — or of another Sophocles, the 
son or nephew of the great author of (Edipus Tyranntts ; the analysis 
itself of the Trachiniae, which contains not a few defects, strengthens 
the supposition of these tragedies having been written by some less an- 
cient poet ; but, unfortunately, the truth is not easy to ascertain, since 
Cicero and Strabo both affirm this tragedy to have been written by So- 
phocles. Two other chapters are also appended, the first upon the style 
of Sophocles, and the second upon the other works of that poet, 
namely, epigrams, elegies, and orations ; an account of the death of this 
celebrated tragedian closes the book. 

Euripides was called by the Athenians " the philosopher of the stage; 
he was only fifteen years younger than Sophocles, and was bom at Sala- 
mis. According to some, the name of Euripides was given him, 
from his having been bom on the same day that the Greeks defeated the 
grand Persian fleet near Euripus; many interesting facts relating to this 
poet are given by Signor Volpicella in the trae spirit of a iudicious and 
diligent biographer. He then treats of the various allusions made by 
Euripides in his tragedies, and of his philosophical doctrines; he 
defends him from the accusation of not believing in the gods, showing, 
that if he appeared to have any doubts in consequence of so many 
of the deities being vicious ones, he did so as a follower of the 
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Socratic school, and that be coDceived and endeavoured to inculcate 
from the stage a much more spiritual and elevated idea of the divinity. 
He then speaks of the style of Euripides, of his journey into Macedonia 
and his death. Proceeding then to the tragedies which he wrote, he 
states them to have been originally 75 in number ; other authors reckon 
94 ; those which have reached us are 1 8 only, and amongst these the 
CyciopSf a satirical drama, and the only one of its kind which is extant. 
This engages Signor Volpicella in a treatise upon the satirical drama 
which was usually added to the Triology, as if to relieve the minds of 
the audience strongly and painfully excited by the horrors of the tragedy -, 
it was a species of pastoral fable. Such was the Cyclops of Euripides, 
which represents the adventures of Ulysses in the cave of Polypheme. 
I'he tragedies which the author examines are the Rhaesys, the Elec-* 
tra, the Jove, the Medea, the Phanissa, the HippoUtus coronatus, the 
Andromache, the Supplices, the Htraclides, the Orestes, the Bacchantt, 
the Iphigenia in Aulis, and the Iphigenia in Tauris. The analysis of 
each of these is distinguished by great accuracy and love for the art ; 
the Greek tragedy of Medea is judiciously compared with the Latin 
Medea by Seneca, accompanied by a learned commentary on Horace's 
precept — 

" Nee puerot coram populo Medea truddeL*' 

In speaking of the Phosnissae, the Italian critic praises the great art 
shown by Alfieri in his Polinice, avoiding as he has done every defect 
in the Greek models the plan of which he appears to have improved and 
ennobled by the vastness of his invention ; thus restoring, as it were, the 
ancient tragedies without any diminution of their grandeur and dignity. 
The analysis of the two Iphigeuias is very accurate and replete with in- 
terest. The third book is closed by a chapter in which are narrated the 
changes which the Greek tragedy has undergone, from the time of Thes- 
pis till the period when it was perfected by the sovereign genius of 
^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

The object of the fourth book is the very useful one of examining the 
modem tragedies, and showing practically of what advantage the study of 
the ancient poets may be, and how far they ought to be imitated. Pass- 
ing over preceding epochas, the author commences by the Sophonisba of 
Trissino, the first which truly deserved the name of tragedy. He then 
enumerates and examines the following; the Rosmunda of Rucellai; 
the Tullia of Martelii ; the Ortstes of the same Rucellai ; the (Edipus 
of Auguillara ; the Orbecche of Giraldi ; the Canace of Speroni ; and 
the Torrismondo of Tasso. After this he proceeds to treat of tragic 
verse, pastoral eclogues, and musical dramas, and examines two other 
Italian tragedies, the Aristodemus of Doltori, (it is unaccountable why 
the author should have passed over the Aristodemus of the celebrated 
Vicenzio Monti,) and the Solemane of Bonarelli. In the fifteenth chap- 
ter he gratifies the reader with some learned observations upon the 
chorus employed by the ancients, and which was in fact the beginning 
of the Greek tragedy, showing how it was introduced into the Italian 
tragedy, and how a new species of it has recently been adopted by Man- 
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zoni. After having examined the principal French tragedies^ he returns 
to the Italian, and commences by eulogizing Gian-Vincenzio Gravina, 
who first endeavoured to apply a remedy to the great corruption into 
which Italian eloquence and poetry had at that time fallen, and who 
used every eflPort to restore tragedy to its ancient simplicity and dignity, 
not so much by example, as by the excellent precepts which he provided 
for this purpose in his Ragione poetica, and Tragedia. Amongst the tra- 
gedies then written in Italy, may be mentioned with the highest com- 
mendation the Merope of Raffeii which may be said to have founded 
the Italian tragedy, the Ulysses of Lazzarini, and others of Conti and 
Varano, until we arrive at Alfieri, who, banishing from the theatre all 
foreign imitation, and being deeply learned in the study of the ancients, 
and above all stimulated by his wonderful genius, has firmly established 
the Italian tragedy upon a sure and solid foundation. The whole of the 
twenty-fourth chapter, in which the author considers the tragedies of 
Alfieri, is extremely interesting and instructive. The entire work ter- 
minates with a Conclusion, in which the ground-works or plots both of 
the ancients and moderns are examined, and many judicious observations 
upon the taste for tragedy, and upon the utility of studying the ancient 
poets, are introduced. 

We are fully aware that the account we have given above of the dif- 
ficult and laborious production of Signor Volpicella is but a very crude 
and imperfect sketch of a work, which possesses all the internal evidence 
of being written with much learning, perspicuity, and elegance of style, 
and which consequently eminently deserves to be well and extensively 
known. We would wish these our commendations to be accompanied 
by our congratulations also -, exhorting, at the same time, the young and 
worthy author to cultivate with increasing ardour talents that have al- 
ready produced such admirable fruit, and which hold forth to the Italian 
youth an example, stimulating them to that love of wisdom and of en- 
nobling studies which so well becomes the lofty name of Italy. 



Art. XII. — Meine Verurtheilung zum Tode vom Kreigsgencht zu Lilltc 
oder die Sieben Mcrktmirdigsten Jahre manes Ltbens zu Land und zur 
See, infranzosischen und cnglischcn Kriegsdiensten, JVahre Geschickte 
eines gebomen Sachsen. (My Condemnation to Death by a Court- 
Martial at Lille ; or the Seven most Remarkable Years o£ my Life, 
by Land and by Sea, in the French and English Military and Naval 
Service. The True History of a Native of Saxony.) Foolscap 8vo. 
1836. 

In these piping times of peace we have had in England various nar- 
ratives, by persons of the humblest rank in the military service, 
which have furnished a tolerable picture of the great events in which 
they bore a part, as well as details of the personal adventures of the 
writers. From the volume before us it would be difficult to glean 
any thing relative to the former. Written apparently from memory. 
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afler the lapse of so many years since the occurrences of which it 
treats, it betrays throughout a vagueness that is greatly increased by 
a singular want of dates and names. To this cause must, we pre- 
sume, be also attributed some egregious blunders, such as that of mak- 
ing the d8-gun frigate Apollo a 74-gun ship, and representing the 
Milford, a 74, as a brig of 18 guns. 

Without following the author through all the scenes that he has 
described, it may be sufficient to mention briefly, that, being lefl com- 
pletely destitute by the failure of his father in business, the author at 
the age of sixteen enlisted into a Prussian regiment in the French 
service, shortly after the battle of Jena. This regiment was ordered 
to the north of France. Whilst at Valenciennes he became involved 
in an altercation with his captain, and was collared by him, on which 
he involuntarily half drew his sword, but recollecting himself returned 
it to its place. For this offence he was brought before a court-martial 
at Lille and received sentence of death, which was commuted first to 
five years' confinement in the galleys, and aflerwards to six months' 
imprisonment on bread and water. 

After undergoing this punishment he was removed with his regiment 
to Walcheren, shortly before the arrival of the English expedition 
against that island. Being taken, with a large portion of the enemy's 
troops, he was conveyed to Portsmouth, where the privates were sent on 
board the hulks appropriated to prisoners of war. To escape the hard- 
ships of this confinement, the author^ with many of his comrades, ac- 
cepted the offers of service that were made to them in the British navy; 
and the intermediate years, till the conclusion of peace^ were passed by 
him on board different ships in the Mediterranean. He gives his coun- 
trymen a tolerably correct picture of the arrangements and economy of 
an English man-of-war^ but we doubt whether he is equally accurate in 
bis narrative of events. His particulars of a mutiny which, according to 
his account, took place on board the Bombay, in the Mediterranean, 
whilst he belonged to that ship, are, we suspect, either altogether apocry- 
phal, as we have no recollection of such a circumstance, which must 
have been matter of public notoriety, or excessively overcharged. 

Some inaccuracies may be ascribed to the author's credulity. He is 
one of the old school, who honestly believed in omens, tokens, and other 
marvels. Thus he tells us that, whilst at school, after spending the even- 
ing in the celebration of the birth-day of one of his young friends, he 
returned home and repaired to his chamber, where just as the clock 
struck the last stroke of twelve, bis candle threw out a number of sparks 
which bounced and cracked, and threatened to go out, but immediately 
blazed np brighter than ever. At the same moment he heard a shrill 
noise, and behold ! — the portrait of bis mother, which bad been hanging 
by a nail in the wall, fell upon the corner of the desk, and thence to the 
floor, and the glass was smashed in pieces. Three days afterwards a 
letter arrived to inform him that his mother, who had long been ill, had 
exmred at the very moment when this catastrophe happened. 

This fondness for the marvellous, imbibed no doubt in early childhood, 
is apparent at a later period of life. Thus the author tells us that, during 
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his service in the French army in the island of Walcheren, a hearty, hale 
young man belonging to his company was taken ill. 

** Our captain, with whom he was a great favourite, hegged the physician of 
the battalion to exert all his skill to save the young man. The doctor did all 
that lay in his power, and the patient punctually followed all bis directions to 
abstain from spirituous liquors, and especially from butter-milk, which the 
peasant-girls brought in great quantities to the camp for sale. In spite of all 
the efforts of the doctor, the patient, though his appetite was very good, still 
complained of violent internal pains, and was at length sent to the hospital at 
Middelburg. But there, instead of getting any better, he continued to waste 
away by degrees. He was anxious to go back to his company, and as the me- 
dical attendants could not relieve him, he obtained permission to return. 

** This young man had been some weeks with our company again, when one 
afternoon he felt an extraordinary longing for butter-milk: accordingly he 
bought some, and drank it up eagerly, though the serjeant-roajor wamal him 
against so doiuK. An hour afterwards he began to cry out terribly for help, 
sprang up, and ran about the camp like a maniac. At length, his strength 
oeing exnausted, he sat down and began to vomit. The cause of his illness 
soon appeared, for, from among the matter thrown up from his stomach, out 
hoppea a little frog, which lived but a few hours!? 

The same young soldier, whose name was Sternfeld, is the hero of 
another adventure. We shall give it in the author's own words. 

" It was a fine serene morning, when General Monnet [the commander of 
the French troops in the island of Walcheren] determined to take a trip out to 
sea, before the harbour of Flushing. Several of the superior officers were in- 
vited to be of the party, and many of the boats were in readiness to receive the 
guests. Our young Sternfeld had offered hhnself as steersman, and was placed 
at the helm of our captain's boat The bands of both battalions heightened the 
pleasures of the day. They had enjoyed themselves for some hours, when the 
sky suddenly became overcast, thunder rolled at a distance, lightning darted 
through the atmosphere, and the little flotilla hastened back towards the har- 
bour. General Monnet's and Captain Arno*s boats were sailing briskly past 
one another, and they were now not far from the port when the general took a 
pinch of snuff from his gold box, and then held it out to the lieutenant-colonel. 
The latter was going to help himself, when a wave broke over the boat; the 
general, somewhat alarmed, lost his balance, and held fast by the gunwale of 
the boat, but dropped the gold box into the sea. ' Tliis excursion,' said he, 

* costs me very dear ; not for the value of the gold, but the box was a present 
from my emperor, and that vexes me exceedingly.* At this moment young 
Sternfeld leaped out of our captain's boat, dived, and was instantly out of sight. 

* I am right sorry for the poor fellow,' said the captain ; * he was a brave and 
excellent soldier, but the butter-milk girl has turned his brain, and as he could 
not obtain a furlough to go and see the damsel, he throws himself overboard 
before our eyes.' " 

It should be remarked that the captain and the officers in his boat had 
seen and heard nothing of the affair with the snuff-box, and of course did 
Dot know the motive of this dangerous leap. 

" * Indeed,' continued the captain, ' it grieves me exceedingly; had I known 
that his attachment to the girl was so vehement, I would have spoken a good 
word for him to the general, and obtained him a furlough.' 

*' ' Many thanks, captain ; I shall keep you to your word,' suddenly cried a 
voice, and voung Sternfeld was seen buffeting the waves with vigorous arms. 

<* ( God be thanked I — but come a little nearer, and let us lift you into the 
boat.' 
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** * Not yet, captain^ I have something to do yet ; I shall not be long before 
I am back, and then I shall beg you to have the goodness to take me on board 
again.' 

** He dived once more, and again disappeared from sight. Before the cap- 
tain and the officers could recover from their surprise at this conduct, tne 
sturdy swimmer had overtaken the boat, leaped into it, and resumed his place 
at the helm, which a strange fisherman had taken during his absence. 

** ' I beg pardon, captain,' he immediately began, < for having Quitted my 
post for a short time, but I could not do otherwise, for, you see, the general 
dropped bis snuff-box into the sea, and was lamenting the loss of it, because it 
was a present from the emperor; so I jumped overboard and recovered it for 
him. When 1 carried it to him, the general would have taken me into his 
boat, but I know my duty, thanked him very politely, and said : Your excel- 
lency, I belong to the third company ; yonder is my captain's boat ; I must 
swim after it ; there is my post. Look you. Monsieur le Uapitaine, that is the 
whole aflair in a few words; but I shall now keep you to your word of honour, 
respecting your kind intercession to M. le General, to get me a furlough for a 
fortnight only.' The captain promised he would, and the little flotilla reached 
the harbour before the heaviest part of the storm came on. Next morning the 
bold diver was sent for by the general, promoted to corporal, and received a 
furlough for fouj weeks, besides a considerable present." 

On the conclusion of the peace, the author, who was then in the Me* 
diterranean, returned with his ship to England, where she was paid off, 
and with his wages and his prize-money he again repaired to his native 
coantry and town, where he has lately employed himself, as we have 
teen, io giving to the world this narrative of bis adventures. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 



FRANCE. 



A NEW journal devoted to the Review of French and foreign literature has 
just been commenced at Paris, with the title of ** Revue fran9aise et 4tran- 
g^re." 

Of the Encyclopedie du 19e Si^le, the third volume just published con- 
tains many articles of superior merit, such as the word ** Alger/' by M. Rozet ; 
" Alienation mentale," by M. Esquirol ; «* Altmens/' by M. Eduards; "Litte- 
rature aliemande/' by M. Chasles. 



A periodical work directed to the interests of the French possessions in 
Africa has been commenced, with the title of <^ Revue Africaine." This 
publication disclaims all party purposes, and the two or three numbers of it 
which have appeared are distinguished by great impartiality and moderation. 



A joint-stock society has been formed in Paris for the publication of a 
general collection of standard French works, in 200 volumes, with the title of 
*' Pantheon Litteraire." The French government is said to have subscribed 
for two hundred copies, with the intention of giving 95 volumes out of the 
200 to such towns as are willing to subscribe to the other 75, in order to 
enrich their libraries. 



M. Moreau de lonn^s has added to the list of his useful works a Statistical 
Account of Great Britain and Ireland, divided into fifteen parts : territory, 
population, agriculture, mines, manufactures, public wealth, commerce, navi- 
gation, colonies, administration, finances, military force, justice, public in- 
struction, general results. To the documents collected relative to each of 
these parts the author has subjoined comparative views of the condition of 
the prmcipal European states, which tend greatly to simplify the study of 
European statistics. 

The Commission Historigue has just made a new issue of publications, in- 
cluding the first volume of the Metrical Chronicle of Benoit, by M. Francisque 
Michel ; the Provencal Metrical History of the war of the Albigenses in the 
ISth century, by a contemporary writer, edited by M. Fauriel ; the second 
volume of the documents from the war-office, relating to the wars of 
Louis XIV., at the beginning of the last century, by General Pelet ; and a 
specimen of a projected archaeological survey of France, with three livraisom 
of plates, in large folio. 

M. Michel is again in England, sent by the Commission to transcribe for 

Sublication an interesting history of the wars of Henry II. and bis sons in 
Tormandy, written in Anglo-Norman verse, by one Jordan Fauthome, pre- 
served in MS. at Durham. 
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We believe that the Commission has authorized the publication of all the 
ancient Carlovingian romances, in one body. M. de Satvaudy, the present 
minister of public instruction, is zealous in the cause of literature, and in- 
tends, we believe, to give much attention to the labours of the Commission 
Historigue. 

M. Jubinal has published the first volume of a very interesting collection 
of old French Mysteries, entitled '* Myst^res in^dits du loe Si^cle," from a 
MS. of the library of St. Genevieve. 

A series of coloured etchings, in very large folio, of all the ancient tapes- 
tries preserved in France and Flanders has been also commenced at Paris, the 
text by Jubinal. The first part, which we have seen, contains the Tapestry of 
Nancy; the second and third, which are very recently published, contains the 
celebrated Bayeux Tapestry. 

The early literature of France seems to be every day becoming more popu- 
lar. There is in the course of publication a very cheap and comprehensive 
collection, to be completed in six volumes, in large 8vo., double columns, nnd 
edited by M. Michel and M. Monmerqu^. The first volume, in which consi- 
derable progress is made, will contain the mysteries, moralities, farces, &c. &c. 
from the 12th to the 16th century. A volume will be devoted to the Metrical 
romances, and another to the early prose romances. Another volume will be 
given to the early miscellaneous poetry. 



The year 1836 was less productive in a literary point of view in France 
than its immediate predecessors. In 1835, 83,298 sneets of type were com- 
posed for the French booksellers; in 1836 only 79,288, showing a diminution 
of nearly 3000 sheets. The printed sheets have decreased in a still greater 
proportion, smaller editions naviog mostly been worked ; so that we may 
assume that there were printed last year 25 million sheets less than in 1835. 
The greatest diminution has taken place in theological and philosophical works, 
while novels, plays, and political publications, have rather increased than 
decreased. 



The tribunal of commerce in Paris has decided, that an author who sells a 
work to a bookseller is bound to deliver the manuscript in a legible state, and 
to provide himself for the correction of the proofs. 



HOLLAND. 



The autograph journal of the celebrated voyager Roggewein has recently 
been discovered in the archives of the Dutch East India Company. The 
Zealand society of arts and sciences is preparing this valuable manuscript 
for publication, and a French translation of it is promised by M. van Wyk. 
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Van Boekeren of Groningen has announced for publication, by sobicripiioD, 
" Histoire de la Civilisation morale et religiease des Grecs depuis le Retour det 
Heraclides jusqu*^ la Domination des Romaios^" bj Dr. Tan LimbuTiB-Broufrer, 
professor of the university of GroniogeD, in 6 volumes. 



DENMARK. 



Dr. J. K. Bohn Clement of Holstein is about to publish a work on the 
northern islands of Great Britain, to which he gives the title of '* Mainland.'' 
It is the result of a journey undertaken last year at the expense of the King 
of Denmark, to search for monuments which may have been left there by the 
ancient Scandinavians. Landing at Hull, in Aueust, 1836, M. Clement tra- 
velled through Scotland to the Orkneys, where he spent part of the winter. 
Then, following the west coast of Scotland, he visited the Isle of Skye. His 
last letter, of March SO, 1837, was dated from Edinburgh. He intimates that 
on most of the points his investigations have been very productive, and that 
he has collected a considerable number of important and unpublished docu- 
ments. 



GERMANY. 



Each succeeding Catalogue of the Leipzig Fair is more bulky than its pre- 
decessor. That of the late Easter Fair forms a volume of S6 sheets, and con- 
tains 4353 new works, or new editions. Of these 429 were published abroad, 
leaving for Germany (including Switzerland, Hungary, and that part of Prussia 
not belonging to the German confederation; 3294. In the total number 
there are. 

Books and pamphlets in the German language . . . 3900 
Books and pamphlets in the ancient languages . . . 302 
Books and pamphlets in living foreign languages . . 539 

Novels 144 

Plays 23 

Musical publications 42 

Maps 103 

Of the above 239 are translations from foreign languages (among the novels 
alone 44), and 349 periodicals. 

The whole were produced by 561 publishers, of whom Basse of Quedlin- 
borg furnished 92 works, Reitzel of Copenhagen 82, Reimer of Berlin 53, the 
house of Metzler in Stuttgart 46, that of Arnold in Dresden 45, that of Cotta 
in Stuttgart 44, Brockhaus of Leipzig 42, Friedlein of Leipzig 41, Voigt of 
Weimar 40. 

The principal states of Germany contributed in the following proportions to 
the general amount: — Austria, 226, (in Vienna alone, 165); Prussia, 1151, 
(in Berlin, 425) ; Bavaria, 469; Saxony, 669, (Leipzig alone, 556) ; Hanover, 
106; Wurtemberg, 331; Baden, 156; the Hessian states, 141; Holstein)40; 
the four Saxon duchies, 160; Brunswick, 45; Frankfurt, 55; Hamburg, 123. 
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Dr. Ferdinand Wolf, of the Imperial Library at Vienna, whose ^ Beitrage 
zur Gescbichte der Kastilianischen National Litteratur,*' (Wien, 1832,) and 
'' Floresta de Riinas Modernas Caste! lanas,'' recently published, bespeak his 
acquaintance with early Spanish literature, and who has shown his knowledge 
of that of England, by bis ** Introduction to the Bruder Rausch," recently 
. reviewed by us, announces a " History of the Drama to the time of Shak- 
speare and Calderon.'' It is gratifying to know that the subject has been 
taken up by a writer like Dr. Wolf, whose scholar-like acquirements ensure 
its being properly investigated, and who will give us the result of his inquiries, 
in a style free from the mysticism and obscurity in which too many of his 
countrymen, with deference be it spoken, are apt to involve the fruits of their 
literary researches. 

The study of the ^* Nibelangen Lied'' continues to be carried on in Ger- 
many with undiminished ardour. Lachmann, whose edition of that poem, (4to. 
Berlin, 1836,) is regarded by the German philologists as ike critical one, has 
recently published a supplementary volume of " Notes and Various Readings," 
which IS to be followed by a " Wbrterbuch," or Glossary, by Wackernagel; 
and the " Germania," published last year by the Gesellschaft f iir Deutsche 
Sprache und Alterthumskunde, of Berlin, contains several papers illustrative 
of this national epic. While on this subject we may observe, that we purpose 
shortly to devote an article to the consideration of the '' Nibelungen,'* and 
the Teutonic Cycle of Romance generally. 



Adolph Ziemann, whose ** Altdeutsches Elementarbuch" has been already 
favourably noticed in the Foreign Quarterly Review, (see No. 28,) has since 

Eublished his ** Gothisch-hochdeutsche Wortlehre,'' and very recently, the first 
alf of his *' Mittel-hochdeutsches Worterbuch/' a work which cannot but 
be acceptable to all lovers of early German poetry, if executed with the 
talent displayed in his earlier publications. 

Calve of Prague has published the first numbers of a '< Landwirthschaft- 
liches Conversations-Lexikon," edited by Dr. Alexander von Lengcrke, whose 
name is advantageously known in Bohemia from various economical works 
and detached papers in periodical publications. This dictionary will consist 
of three volumes^ in twelve or fifteen monthly parts. 

Kohnen of Cologne has commenced a collection of traditions of the Rhine 
countries, with the title of *' Rheinlands Sa^en, Geschichten und Legenden," 
from the pen of the editor Dr. Alfred Reumont, Ernst Weyden, A. T. Beer, 
W. Weitz, and Fr. Steinmann ; and illustrated by steel engravings. Four 
numbers containing eight plates will constitute a volume. 

A German translation of the important work of Parent-Duchatelet on 
Prostitution in Paris, reviewed in our present number, has, we observe, been 
just published by Fr. Fleischer of Leipzig. 



The house of Herder of Freiburg has in the press the first volume of the 
Military and Political Life of Prince Eugene of Savoy, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
von Kausler, with Notes by General Count Bismark. The work, when com« 
plete, will comprize about 100 sheets of letter-press, and 40 maps and plans. 
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The great French and German, and German and French Dictionary, bj G. 
F. Schaffer, is expected to be completed in the course of the present year, by 
the publication of the last portion of ihe German and French pa^t, compre- 
hending S— Z. The whole will consist of upwards of 240 sheets, and form 
perhaps the most copious and generally serviceable work of the kind that has 
yet appeared. 

The twelfth edition of Rotteck's Universal History, in three 8vo. volumes, 
is announced. 



A work has been commenced in parts, at Stuttgart, by the title of '' Die 
Zeitgenossen ; ihre Schicksale, ihre Tendenzen, ihre grossen Charaktere,*' 
which is professed to a translation from £. L. Bulwer. A critic in the Blatter 
f iir Jitterarische Unterhaltung pronounces, from an examination of the first 
two numbers, and pronounces truly, that Bulwer could not be the author of 
them ; that the work is not English, and he adds, " neither can we say that 
it is German." 



We learn from the German papers that the Latin version of the nine books 
of Sanchoniatho's Phoenician History, pretended to have been lately discovered 
in Portugal, and to which we directed the attention of our readers in our last 
number, is actually published by Schiinemann of Bremen. 



Dr. Knobel of Breslau has ready for publication " Der Prophetisrous der 
Uebraer, voUst'andig dargesteUt,^ in two volumes, 8vo. 



Mr. P. F. Mainoni, proprietor of the bookselling establishment of Ernst 
Fleischer, at Leipzig, has been presented by the Queen of Great Britain with 
a gold snuff-box, enriched with brilliants, in token of her miyesty's satisfaction 
with the dedication to her of the Sketches to Shakspeare's Romeo and Juliet, 
by Retzsch. 

A committee has been formed at Frankfurt, consisting of the wealthiest 
merchants, for the purpose of raising a subscription and erecting a monument 
in honour of Gothe in that his native city. The first meeting of the committee 
was held on the 1st of May. The subscriptions, chiefly by members of the 
committee, are said already to exceed 10,000 florins. 



German papers state that a law, completely prepared, is now lying before 
the council or state in Berlin, relative to the securing of literary property in 
Prussia. One of the articles enacts, that when there is no special contract 
between the author and bookseller, the sale of the copyright holds good for 
only one edition, after which the exclusive property in the work reverts to 
the author. Other provisions relate to dramatic writers and piracy. After 
this law has been approved by the council of state, it will be submitted by 
Prussia to the German Diet, from which it is expected to receive considerable 
opposition, or at least considerable modifications. 
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ITALY. 

Monseignor Mai is proceeding with his ^ CoUectio Vaticana Scriptorom 
veterum," and has almost finished the printing of the Greek text of the Old 
and New Testament after the celebrated Vatican munoscript. 



Father Uogarelli, an eminent oriental scholar, has collected considerable 
materials for a publication, explaining, after Champollion's method, the in- 
scriptions engraved on the obelisks at Rome. He is also editing Rosellini's 
Coptic Grammar, and just brought out the first volume of his Literary 
History of the Congregation of the Barnabites, in which he furnishes in- 
teresting particulars of the writers who have shed lustre on that celebrated 
fraternity. 

M. Sarti, professor of the Greek language, has had the perseverance to 
read, copy, and translate, all the inscriptions. Christian and profane, in Greek 
and Latm, which cover the walls of the galleries of the Vatican. 



The Abb^ Lancy, professor of Arabic, who acquired a brilliant reputation 
by his works on the monuments of Egypt and Phoenicia, as well as by his in- 
terpretations of various passages of ^ripture, is proceeding with his great 
work of commentaries on the Bible. 



A work on the plan of the German Coaversations-Lexicon has been com- 
menced at Venice, by the title of " Enciclopedia moderna e Dizionario Italiano 
della Conversazione." Courtin's ** Encyclopedie" has been taken for the 
foundation of this work ; but the best English, French, and German, publica- 
tions of that class are likewise consulted. The names of the contributors are 
in high repute : it may be sufficient to mention A. Balbi, Bizio, Brera, Calatto, 
the two Falconetti, Galuppi, Marchesi, G. D. and L. Nardo, del Negro, Pon- 
zoni, Vacani, Viviani, two Zandomeneghi, and Zambiani. The work will be 
cojnpleted in eight volumes 4to., each containing about 1000 pages, and be 
published in parts of eight sheets, with plates and tables, every three weeks. 



A new edition of the '* Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca," with 
corrections and additions by Abbate Paolo Zanotti, is publishing in parts at 
Verona. The editor, whose philological and classical studies have peculiarly 
qualified him for the task, purposes to enrich this work with all the additions 
and improvements made in the different Italian dictionaries that have ap- 
peared since the publication of the fourth edition of the Accademici. The 
work will extend to six 4to. volumes, each consisting of seven parts. 



RUSSIA. 



The Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg adjudged on the 14th of May 
the prizes founded by Prince Demidoff. Admiral Krusenstern and Professor 
Angierlander of Bonn obtained the great prizes of 2500 rubles each, the 
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former for his Atlas of the South Sea, and the latter for his work on the fixed 
stars. Mademoiselle Darzoff obtained a prize of 2500 rubles for a work 
entitled *< Useful Reading for Children." 



By a recent imperial ukase all the Hebrew printing-offices in Russia have 
been suppressed, and in future there are to be only two offices where works 
in that language may be printed, one at Kiew, the other at Wilna, for which 
particular censors are appointed. At the same time the Jews have been or- 
dered to deliver up to the local authorities, within a twelvemonth, all books 
circulating among them, among which are many that are prohibited, to be 
examined by trusty rabbis, and to be marked as permitted, or sent to the 
ministry of the interior for its disposal. After tne expiration of the year, 
all prohibited Hebrew books are to be confiscated, and their owners severely 
punished. 



TURKEY. 



A society has just been formed at Constantinople, with the title of <* Society 
of Useful Knowledge.*^ It intends to publish a monthly journal, called ^ The 
Journal of Useful Knowledge.'' The editor, who accompanied the youths 
sent to Paris to receive a French education, intends to found this publication 
on the same plan as the French work with the like title. 

The Sultan has also sent for a French scholar to direct a class for teaching 
the French language at Consuotinople^ at the expense of the government. 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The number of new works which appeared in the United States in 1834 
and 1835 amounted to 1013, forming 1300 volumes, and the cost of which 
may be estimated at 1,820,000 dollars. In 1836 the number was considerably 
increased, and the cost of the books published in that year cannot be computed 
at less than 1,500,000 dollars. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Hart* 
ford, furnished nineteen-twentieths of the total amount. 

In most cases the editions of one and the same work are larger and more 
frequent in the United States than in any other country. Many re-printed 
English works have there passed through three or four editions, while the 
publishers of the original have but one. In one instance the sale of a book 
in America amounted to 100,000 copies, whereas in England only four editions 
of 1000 copies each were disposed of. 

The amount of literary productions in America has more than doubled 
during the last ten years. The sale of five bookselling establishments amounted 
in 1836 to 1,350,000 dollars. A single publisher paid in the five years pre- 
ceding 1834, 135,000 dollars for copyrights, out^of which 30,000 dollars were 
for two works only ; Carey, Lea, and Blanchard, paid last year 30,000 dollars 
to American writers, and Harper and Brothers have paid about the same sum 
for several years past. 

The following statement will show the relative proportion of native and 
imported literary productions in 1834: 
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Original American works. Re-prinU of foreign works. 

Education 78 9 

Divinity 37 18 

Novels and tales .... 19 95 

History and biography . . 19 17 

Jurisprudence SO 3 

Poetry 8 3 

Travels 8 10 

Fine arts 8 

Miscellaneous woiks ... 59 43 

Thus it appears that in American literature the scientific and practically 
Qsefol predominate, and that works of imagination are chiefly derived from 
foreign sources. The school-hooks are almost all written or compiled in the 
United States, and some idea of the extensive business done in them may be 
formed from the circumstance, that of some of the most popular compilations 
in geography from 100,000 to 300,000 copies have been sold in ten years ; so 
that in many instances works of this kind produce a permanent income as well 
to the author as to the publisher. During the last five years the number of 
American original works in proportion to re-prints has nearly doubled. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 

PUBUSHED ON THE CONTINENT, 
Fkom Apkil to June, 1837, inclusivb. 

THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

159 Cbevasso, M., Meditations Eccl^aiastiqaes. 5 Vols. Itmo. 7i. 

160 Etades sar les Mjsteres, monumens hiktoriquet et litt^nures, la plopait inconnacfl, 

et sar divers Manuscrits de Gerson, y compris le texie primitif franpis de 
rimitatioii de J. C. recemfnent decoaverte, par On^siine Leroj. 8to. 8s. 

161 Dassance, M., Nouvelle Bibliotheqoe des Pr^dicatears. Tom. \'II. 8vo. 5s. 
16S Preuves simples et cJaires de la Divinit6 de Jesas-Christ. If mo. 

163 Grandpierre, J. H., La Vie Chr^tienne. 8vo. 5s. 

164 Elevations d*an Coear Catlioliqae. Par l'Abb6 * * *. If mo. 

165 P^rennes, J. B., Principes de Litt^rature mis en rapport nvec la morale chr^- 

tienne. 8to. 5s. 

166 Biographie uiiiverselle des Crovans c^l^bres. Tom. I. Ire Livr. 78. 

167 Guilion, M. N. S., Modeles de TEloquence chr^tienne en France apres Louis XIV. 

Tom. II. 8vo. 10s. 

168 S6nac, I'Abb^ A., le Christianisme consid6r6 dans ses rapports avec la Civilisa- 

tion modeme. 8 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

169 Friedlander, Dr. G., Beitrage xur Reformations-Geschichte. 8yo. 8s. 

170 Melancthon Redi vivas, oder der ideale Geist des Christentbums. 8vo. 14«. 

171 Brockmann, A., Zwolf Predigten gerichtet an Jongfrauen. 8vo. 7s. 

172 Bochner, Dr., Encyclopiidie und Metbodologie der tbeologischen Wissenschaften. 

8vo. Ss. 

173 Comuick, J., Die Bibel das allerwichtigste und onentbehrlichste Mittel anr 

rechten Erziehong and wahren Bildong der Menschheit. 8vo. 7s. 

174 Hoffmann, Dr., Repertorium iiber Pastorallebre ond Casuistilc fiir protestanr. 

Geistiicbe. 8vo. 7s. 

175 Gemmerii, G., Encjclopadie derBibellcande. 8vo. 5s. 

176 Grimm, Dr. K., Commentar iiber das Buch der Weisheit. 8vo. lOs. 

177 Brenner, Dr. P., System der katholischen speculativen Theologie. 8vo. 14s. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

178 Pastoret, Le Marquis de, Histoire de la Legislation. Tomes X. & XL 8vo. 

179 Annales du Barreau Fran9ai8. 18e Livr. 8yo. 7s. 

180 Pardessos, J. M., Collection des Lois maritimes ant^rienres au diz-huiiieme 

si^le. Tom. IV. 4to. 7s. 

181 Micbelet, M., Origincs du Droit fran9ais, cherch^es dans les symboles et for- 

mules du Droit universal. 8vo. 89. 

182 Ravinet, T., Code des Punts-ct-Cbaus$ecs e( des Mines, jutiqu'au Ir Jan. 1836. 

Tom. VI. Supplement. lOs. 
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183 BroQtta, A., Cours de Droit Militaire. 8vo. 68. 

184 Abegg, J., Lehrbuch der Strafrechts-WUsenschaft. 8vo. I5s. 

183 Dans, C, Die agrarischen GeseUe des Preussischen Staats seit dem Jahre 1806* 
In 4 Abthl. 2te Abtb. ^ter Bd. 8vo. 15s. 

186 Gaapp, £., Rccht und Vrrfassung der alten Sachsen. 8vo. 8s. 

187 Tenime, J., Handbuch der Preossiscben CriroiDal-recbts, 8fo. 88. 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

188 Creation de rHoninie, son developperoent et sa destio6e. Ire Livr. 8vo. 5s. 

1 89 Defense de la Pliilosophie de TEconomie Politique. 8vo. 3s. 

190 Moreau de Jonn^s, Statistique de la Grande-Bretagne et de Tlrlande, avec une 

carte. 8to. 7s. 

191 De I'Existence G6n6rale» de celle de Tborome en So€i6t6, et de ses fins, oa 

Apercus g^togiqaes, ontologiques, tbeologiqueSi et politiques. Par M. P. 
8vo. 8s. 
19t Bechard, F., Essai sur la Centralisation administrative. 2 Vols. 8vo. 158. 

193 Dubourg, Dictionnaire des Menages. Vol. IL 4to. 9s. 

194 Niisslein, Dr., liehrbucb der Meupbjsik, nebst einem Grondrisse der Geschichte 

der Pliilosophie. 2te Abthl. 8vo. 5s. 

195 Mager, Dr., Brief an eine Dame iiber die Hegel'sche Pliilosophie. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 

196 Person, C, Ei^mens de Physique. 3e Partie. 8vo. Les 3 Parties. 10s. 

1 97 Connaissance des Terns, pour 1839. 7s. 

198 Montferrier, Dictionnaire des Sciences math^matiques pures et appliqu^es. Tom. II. 

8vo. 16s. 

199 Glasser, Dr. H., Anieitung lu stbcbiometrischen Rechnungen, besonders fur 

angehende Chemiker und Pbarraazeuteo. 8to. 5s. 
300 Dove, U. W., Meteorologische Untersochungen. Mit { Steindrucktafeln. 8vo. 

8s. 
201 Gotz, Dr., Lebrbnch der Physik. Ister Bd. 8vo. 8s. 
303 Specz, Dr. R., Grondriss der tecbnischeu Chemie. 8vo. lOs. 



MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

303 Cap, P. A., Principes 616meDtaires de Pbarmaceutique. 8to. 7s. 

304 Codex, Pharroacop^ Franyaise ; redig6e par ordre du Gooyemeroent. 8vo. 8s. 

305 Langier et Duruy, M.M., Pandectes Pbarmaceutiques, ou Recueil de tous les 

statuts, ^its, declarations, etc. etc. ; histoire des colleges et des 6coles de 
Pharmacie de France, de 1833 & 1837. 8vo. 8s. 

306 Piorrj, P., Traits de Diagnostic et de S6m6ioIogie. Tom. II. 8vo. 8s. 

207 Moreau, F., Traits pratique des Accouchemens. Atlas de Planches ex^ut6es 
d'apres Nature par Emile Beau, sor les preparations anatomiques de M. Jacque- 
mier. Ire Livr. Fol. 5s. 

308 Marjolin, M., Cours de Pathologie cbirnrgicale. Tom. I. 8vo. Ts. 

309 Li^gard, Melanges de Medicine et de Chirurgie pratiques. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

310 Dupare, Nouvean Manuel des Dermatoses, oa Maladies de la Peau. 8vo. 

39. 6d. 

311 Jac()uin, C, Des Systeroes en Medicine. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

312 Kruger, Dr. M., Die Osteologie mit Rucksicbt auf comparative and pathologische 

Anatomic. 4to. 9s. 
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NATURAL SCIENCES. 

SIS De Blaioville, Manuel d^ActinoIogie ou de ZiMphytologie. 3e Livr. In S Livr. 

avec 100 Planches. 8vo. M. 
314 licsson, R., Histoire naturelle g^ii^rale et particulidre det Hainiui(eres ef dei 

Oiseaux decouverts depuis la mort de Buffon. Tom. VIII. 8vo. 8s. 
S15 Dutrochet, H., Memoires pour servir a THistoire anatomique et phjaioiogiqoe 

des Animaux et des Vegetaux. t Vols. 8vo. 1/. 58. 
Si6 H'dgel, Carol., Enuroeratio plautar. quas in Novae Hojlandiae ora aostro-occideo- 

tttli ad fluyium Cygnoruni, etc. 4to. 7s. 
217 Buhle, Die Tag- uud Abeiid-Schraetterlinge Europa's, &c. Ste8~4tef Lieferaof. 

4to. 88. 

51 8 Burmeister, Dr. H., Zor Nanirgeschichte der Gattong Calaadra* oebtC Beschrci- 

bung einer neuen Art : Calandra Sommeri. 4to. 6s. 

519 Erosniann, Dr. A., Gruiidriss der Zookigie. 8vo. Ss. 

2S0 Froriep, F. vun, Neue Notisen aua dem Gebiete der Natur und Heilkuode. 
Ster Bd. 4to. 14sl 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS. &c. 

Stl Brissot, Voyage an GuaxacoalcoB. Avec Planches. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
9«2 Michelet, Si., Histoire de France. Tome III. 8vo. 

223 Valery, Voyages en Corse, a Hie d'Elbe et en Sardaigne. Tome I. 8yo. 8s. 

224 Voyage du Marshal Due de Raguse, en Hongrie, en Transylvanie, dans la 

Russia m^ridiouale, en Criro6e, et sur les Bords de la Mer d'Aaoff, k Con- 
stantinople, dans quelques parties de rAsie-Mincure, en Syrie, en PaJestiDe, 
et en Egypte. Tome I. & 11. 8vo. 168. 

225 Lulies, F., Histoire de la Restauration, 1814—1830. Tom. It. 8ro. 8t. 

226 Krosnowski, A. Comte, Almaxiach bistorique, ou Souvenirs de rEmigration 

Polonaise. 18mo. 6s. 

227 Memoires, Correspondance, et Manoscrits dn General La Fayette. Pobli^s par 

safamille. Tomes I., II., & III. 8vo. K. 5s. 

228 M6moires de Fleury, de la Coro^ie fran9ai8e, 1757—1820. Tom. V. 8vo. 8s. 

229 Cbroniques de la Marine francaise, depuis 1789. Par Girardat Lecomte. Tomes 

III.,1V.,&V. l(.4s. 

230 Maslatrie, L., Cbronologie historique des Papes, des Condles gin^raaa et del 

Conciles des Gaules et de France. 8vo. 8s. 

231 ]M6moires de M. le Vicomte de la Rochefoucauld, aide-de-camp du fea Roi 

Charles X. Tomes III. & XV. 8vo. 15s. 

232 Memoiren ans Algier, oder Tagebucb eines deutschen Studenten in franaoaiachea 

Diensten. 8vo. 58. 

233 Hock, Dr. C, Gerbert, oder Pabst Sylvester II. and scin JahrfaoDdert. 8vo. 8a. 

234 Ziffimermano, Dr. W., Prina Eogen von Savoy en und sein Zeitalter. tstes Heft. 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 

235 Kugler, Handbuch d. Geschicbte d. Malerei von Constantin d. Grosseo bis auf 

unsere Zeit. 8vo. 10s. 

236 Aschbach, Dr. J., Geschichte Spaniens und Portugals x. Zei^ d. Herachaf( d. 

Almaraviden und Almohaden. 2ter ThI. 8to. 9s. 



POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c. 

237 Les Ath6n6ennes. Choix de poesies, par Paillet. 8vo. Farit, 3s. 

238 Eropis, Both well. Drame historique, en 5 Actes. 8vo. Pwit, 
«39 Jean Reboul. Poesies. 18mo. Farit. 4s. 6d. 

240 Paul de Kock, Le Pompier et TEcaiJlere. Com^dte-vaudeviiley eu 3 Actes. 
8vo. Parif. 68. 
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S41 Heiiriette Wilson. Com^die-TaudevUle, en S Actes, par Mallian. 8vo. Paris, 

1837. Is. 66. 
24t Zara, ou la Soeur de TArabe. M^lodrame, en 4 Actes. Bto. 

243 Le G6n^ral Marceau. Drame historique, en 3 Actes. Svo. Parti. 

244 San Pietro, on la Nuit Infernale. Drame historique, en 3 Actes. Bvo. Parfi. 

245 Duport, La Vend^eune. Comidie, en f Actes. 8to. Paris. 

246 Fournier des Orroes, La Peinture. Poeine. 8?o. Parit, 7s. 6d. 

247 Paul et Julien, ou les Deux Vocations. Coni^die- vaudeville, en 2 Actes. 8vo. 

Paris, 

248 PoUj. Drame, en 3 Actes, m^\€ de couplets. 8yo. Paris. 

249 Cormon, C'est encore du Guignon. Vaudeville, en 3 Actes. Paris, 

250 Lortal, Nos Loi!>ini, oo Poesies et Melanges. 8vo. Parts. 2s. 

251 Barbier. Satires et Poemes. 8vo. Parts. 88. 

252 Hagendurff, H., Die Mahr vom hornen Siegfried. Balladenkmnz nach d. Volks- 

buche. 8vo. 49. 

253 Krampits, F., Emste and heitere Stunden gefeiert in den neuesten Gediditen. 

12mo. 4s. 
234 Gaudjr, F., Freiherr, Lieder und Romanzen. ]2mo. 5s. 
255 Alexander Graf von Wtirtemberg, Gedichte. 12mo. 78. 
956 Hoffman von Faliersleben, Gedichte. Neue Samrolung. 12mo. 4s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

257 Bemier, Le Chateau de Pierrefonds 1594. 2 Vols. 8vo. Parti. I5s. 

258 L'Excommuni^. Roman posthuroe, in^dit. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 158. 

259 Bodin, Madame, Reveries dans les Montagues. 2 Vols. 8vo. Parts. 15s. 
2d0 Paul Jacob, De pres et de loin. Roman conjugal. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 

15s. 

261 Bonneiier, La Grille et la petite Porte. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 15s. 

262 Brot, La Chute des Feuilles. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 15s. 

263 De Bast, Monsieur Pelican, ou i'Homme Veuf et le Celibataire. 4 Vols. 12mo. 

Pari*. 12». 

264 Lacroix, Les Parasites. Roman de Mocurs. 2 Vols. 8vo. Parti. 15s. 

265 F^al, La Courtisane et le Martjr. 2 Vols. 8vo. Parii. 7s. 6d. 
S66 Felix, Vierges et Courtlsanes. 2 Vols. 8vo. Ports. I5s. 

^267 George Sand, Jaques. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 12s. 

268 Marie, Lea Cornelia. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 15s. 

269 St. Aubin, L'Excomrouui^. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 15s. 

270 De Vielcastel, Le Faubourg Sl Germain. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 158. 

271 Le Corate, L'lle de la Tortue. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 

272 St. Jurin, Mme. Maria, ou Soir et Matin. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 15s. 

273 Vanauld, Marie Ange. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 15s. 

274 Soan de Varennes, Les Matelots Parisiens. Roman maritime. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Paris. 158. 

275 Soovestre. La Mai son Rouge. 2 Vols. 8vo. Parti. 15s. 

276 M£rj, Scenes de la Vie Italienne. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

277 Grac6 Marie-Jeanne, Grande Dame. 4 Vols. l2mo. Paris, 12s. 

278 Delrieo, Virgirut^. 2 Vols. 8vo. ParU. 15s. 

279 Chexy, W. von. Die Martins- Vbgel. BUder aus dem 14ten Jahrhondert, mit 

Arabesken aus unserer Zeit. 8vo. 8s. 

280 Christen, F., Diana. Wahrheit und Dichtung. 2 Bde. 12roo. 14s. 

281 Hanke, Henrietu. Der Brief. Minna. Der Barmhercige. £r»Uilungen. 

l2mo. 8s. 

282 Rcuniont, Rheinlands Sagen, Geschichten and Legenden, &c. 3te Lieferunjr. 

8vo. 48. 

283 Feschendorff, G., Wanderung und Heimkehr. Eine Dichtung. 8vo. 3s. 

284 Glockentreter, Dr. L., Ritter Moritz von Starsiedel, oder Mulh und Uebe. 

13mo. 3s. 
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S85 Guiek, B. von, Die Stedinger. ISmo. 8s. 

286 Laube, H., Dai Giiick. Novelle. ISmo. 98. 

287 LorcDc, W., Die Reise nach Rom. Roman. 2 Bde. '12mo. 12s. 

288 Penserosa, Die beiden Alberts, oder der horooopat. Novelle. 3 Bde. 12iim). 

18s. 

289 Reroekhasj, Josephine von, Novellen. 3 Bde. 12mo. iSs. 

290 Tarnow, Fanny » Spiegel hilder. Ister Bd. 12mo. 88. 

291 Bartels, F., Otto von Falkenao, oder der Christ und der Mahametaner. Ersafa- 

lung. 12fflo. 5s. 

292 Ellendorf, J., Der heilige Bernbard von Clairvaux und die Hierarcfate seiner 

Zeit. 12mo. 7a. 

293 Kerning, J. B., Der Student. 12mo. 3s. 6d« 

294 Merits, 6., Der Abenteurer wider Willen. Erzablong. 2 Bde. Ifroo. 14s. 
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295 Analecta grararaatica maximam partem anecdota, ed. J. Eichenfeld et Stephanus 

Endiicher. Pars 1 1. 8vo. 7s. 

296 ^schylea Orestia. Pars I. Agamemnon. Cum scholiis, commentarto et notis 

Spanhemianis. Ed. C. E. Haupt. 8vo. 9s. 

297 Ambrosch, J., De Charonte Etrusco oommentatio antiquaria. 4to. 5s. 

298 Comelii Nepotis Opera, cum lect. var. Notis, etc., adj. E. Johauoeau et J. Man- 

geart. Svo. 8s. 
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JEsehylut, accoont of his tragedies, 447. 
' AtgitrSf regency of, situation and extent, 
t — only a small portion of it occupied 
by the French, f , 3— population of, 21 
-^the Berbers, Jl— ji— ihe Moors, 85, 
f 6-*-considerattons on the French occu- 
pation of the country, 96, 27. 

Atgieri, city of, described, 3— houses, 4 
-^ public establishments, 6 — coffee- 
houses, 7 — barbers' shops, 8— popula- 
• tion, ib, — Jews, 8, 9 — legend of their 
first arriiral from Europe, 9, 10 — ma- 
rabouts, 10 — pilgrimages to the mara- 
bout of Sjdi-Yakuub, 10— 12— coun- 
try round Algiers, 13— Druidical re- 
mains, 14, 15. 

Amaton, Indian, story of, 221, 222. 

Angangeo, situation of, 279, 280. 

Aquascalientti, in Mexico, town and baths 
of, 289, 290. 

Ararat, derivation of the name, 213. 

Architecture, on the influence of construc- 
tion on style in, 62— 90— Grecian and 
Italian contrasted, 377 — 397. 

Ariitocracy, English, its character as 
drawn by a French writer, 58, 59. 

Ark, conjectures respecting its resting- 
place, 212. 

AtotanUco el Grande, inn at, 271. 



B. 

Berbers, the, their mode of lifc", manners, 
and cuBtoma, 21-- 25. 
VOL. XIX. 



Berlin, architectural college at, Dovelty of 
its style and embellishment, 84. 

Berri (Duchess of), memoirs of, 245— her 
birth and early years, 247 — her mar- 
riage, 248 — 250— her charities and pri- 
vate rambles with the duke, 250, 251 — 
her conduct towards Lord W. Bentinck, 
252 — and at the assassination of the 
duke, 252— 255— her pregnancy, 257 
— birth of the duke of bordeaux, 257, 
258— courage shown by her in the re- 
volution of 1830, 258, 259— she retires 
to England, 259— goes to Italy, 261— 
lands at Marseilles; her perilous jour- 
ney to La Vendue, 262 — her attempt to 
excite insurrection against the new go- 
▼ernment, 263—264 — her place of re- 
fuge betrayed, 264^dangerous hiding- 
place, 265^she is conveyed a prisoner 
to the castle of Blaye, 266. 

Berryer (M.), his interview with the 
Duchess of Berri in La Vendue, 264. 

Biserta, environs of, 28, 29. 

Bone, situation of, 16. 

Booh, new, list of the principal published 
abroad from January to March, 240 — 
from March to June, 464—468. 

Bordeaux (Duke of), birth of, 257, 258. 

Bottieher (C.) Die Holtarchitektur det 
MittelalterM, 62— character of the work, 
81. 

Brahmins, conjectures on their origin, 207 
— means adopted by them to secure 
their ascendency In India, 208— cruel- 
ties practised by them on pilgrims, 210* 

Bvddha doctrine, suggestions respecting, 
217—220. 

I I 
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Bulwer (£. L.)f remarks on his Pelham, 
57 — on Eogene Aram, 59 — on bis dra- 
matic powers, 60. 

Burkart, (Joseph), AiifenthaU und Rei' 
Mil in Meaieo, 266— particulars con- 
cerning the author and character of the 
work, <67 — analysis of, and extracts 
from it, 267— 193. 



Carthag$, ruins of, SO, 31. 

Charcot, in Meaieo, mats of meteoric iron 

there, S90. 
Chattaubriaad (M. de), Le Faradit perdu 

de Milton, 35— remarks on his Essay 

on English Literature, 35, 36 — estimate 

of his translation of the Paradise Lost, 

37. 41— critical eiamination of it, 41— 

49. 
Christianity, character of, 296. 
Ctrcasiia, iu political importance, 433^ 

remarks on the war in, ih, 
ComanjUia, in Mexico, hot springs of, 

289. 
Cond£ (Prince of), particulars of, 251, 

252. 
Constanltne, described, 16. 
Cimtulato del Mar; historical particnlars 

coQceming, 108 — 112* 
ComuU, commercial, on the doties of, 106 

—117. 
Crvaier (Dr. F.), Df ainoiirdy^fcfttfn dcr 

Gr'djin Maria Aurora Kcnigtmark und 

dtr Kcmigtmarkschtn Familiep 92. 
Croly (Rev.Dr.), character of hii writings, 

53^54. 



Denmark, literary notice from» 237. 458. 

Din (Friedrich), Grammatik der Romani' 
tchen Spraehen, 437 — character of the 
work, 446. 

Drama, the, inquiry concerning the 
causes of its decline, 51— that decline 
to be ascribed to novels, 54, 55— rea- 
sons for concluding that its popolaritj 
cannot be restored, 61. 

Duehatelet (A.J. B. Parent), Dela Pre- 
tUhUion dant la VilU de Parte; Hy- 
giene Publique, 338. 



EdyieiMf the. remarkable mins of, io 
Mexico, 283—287. 



Elephania, remarks on the scnlptnrea at, 

205. 
Euripidet, remarks on his plays, 450. 



Fielding (Henry), remarks on hu charac- 
ter as a dramatist and a novelist, 56. 

Flemming (Count), entertainment given 
by him to the king of Poland, 104. 

Franecp commercial legislation of, 116, 
117. 

France, literary notices from, 231—235. 
456, 457. 

Fttst (John), his partnenhip with Gaten- 
bcrg, 125—129. 



Germany, romantic school of, influence of 
Christianity upon, 226 — tendency of its 
writers to Catholicism, 297 — reaaun 
why romanticism has taken such a reli- 
gious tone in that country, 298 — its 
romance not understood by the French 
and English, 300 — historical develop* 
ment of the romantic school in, 301 — 
influence of the French revolution on 
thn national poetry of, 303^influence 
of its war ot liberation on its poetry, 
305 — a word of advice to the poets of, 
336, 337. 

Germany, literary notices from, 236, 237 
—458-460. 

Gothe, his remarks on Pfitaer's poems, 
312. 

Great Britain, history of the continental 
connexions of, 135 — under UieTodor so- 
vereigns, 137 — under Elizabeth, 138— > 
141— under the Stuarts, 141—144— 
under William III. and Anne, 144 — 
153— under George I., II., and III. to 
the French Revolution, 153—175— 
since the French Revolution, 175— ooiw 
tinental alliances scarcely ev«r advan- 
tageous to her, 179 — in what cases her 
interference in continental politics may 
be necessary or beneficial, 180 — 184. 

Greeee, literary notices fruro, 239. 

Grotrfend (Dr. G. F.), strictures on his 
Preface to Wagenfeld's pretended spe- 
cimen of Saochouiatho's History, 186. 

Gratefend (Dr. C. L.), hb pamphlet en- 
titled Die Sanchenaihiaehe Slreitfrage, 
197. 

Guanaiuato, hot springs near, 289. 

GuauUa, a village of Mexico, account of, 
269. 270. 

Gutenberg (John), the inventor of print* 
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Ing, bis early •ttempts at Stratborg, 
119 — its — his partucnbip with fust 
atMayeDce» tS5, 1S6 — their separation. 
It 9— monument to bis memory, 131. 
Gwilt (Joseph), Elements of Architecto- 
ral Criticism, 377 — his book a direct 
attack on articles in this journal, t6.— 
examination of his charges against the 
writer of them, 379-^97. 



H. 



HaerUm, refutation of its claims to be 
considered as the birth-place of the art 
of printing, 13Q, 131. 

UammtT" Purgsto<i( Baron Ton),Gficfticftte 
der Otmaniichen Dichtkunit, 598. 

Hanseatic L§ague, commercial legislation 
of the, 115,116. 

Heeren (A. H. L.), Venueh eitur Aiffm- 
uhtn Entwiektlung der Enttitehung und 
des WaehMthumt det Brittitchin Conti" 
nentai-lnterette, 136. 

Heine (H.), Die BomantUche Schule, von, 
f 93— remarks on that work, f9S, S9<l 
— his attack on the romantic school of 
German poets, 194, 995 — remarks oo 
Uhlaitd, 308, mU. 

Hocotitlan, warm baths of, t78, f 79. 

Holland, literary notices from, 457,456. 

Howard, remarks on his benevolent ezer* 
tions relative to prisons, 339. 

Huetamo, in Mexico, ball at, 280. 



India, leading languages of, S04. 
Italy, literary notices from* SS8. 461. 



J. 

JoruUo, volcano of, changes in, S8S. 



K. 

Kemer (Justinos), Die Diehtung^ vem, 
293 — remarks on his poetical charac- 
ter, 305. 333—336. 

Konigtmark (John Christopher), particu- 
lars concerning hira and his family, 94. 

Konigtmark (Philip Christopher, Count), 
his intimacy with the electoral princess 
of Hanover, 95— particulars of bis 
death, 96, 97. 

Konigtmark (Maria Aurora, Countess), 
mother of the celebrated Marshal Saxe, 



98, 99, 102*— becomes prioress of Qued^- 
linburg, 103— her subsequent history, 
105. 



Lake School of Poetry, its resemblance to 

the German roroanticiits, 301 — its ten-* 

dency to absolutism, 304. 
Lag Baltat, river, in Mexico, mineral riches 

of its environs, 281. 
lAterary Notion, miscellaneous, 231 — 239^ 

456—468. 
Louvel, his motives for assassinating the 

Duke of Berrt, 256. 
Lowenhaupt (Count), history of, 97, 98. 



M. 

Manure, waste of it by the system of 
sewers in London, 356. 

Marigny (Chevalier de), Voyaget en Chr-' 
Cttuie, 433 — curious particulars respect- 
ing this work, 435. 

Martin (John), his plan of sewerage for 
keeping the Thames water pure, 354* 
355. 

Mmturin, remarks on his character as a 
novelist and dramatist, 52, 53. 

Maueh (J. M.), Vergleichende DanUllung 
Griedtiteher Bau-Ordnungen, 377. 

Mayenee, examination of its claims to be 
considered as the birth-place of the art 
of priuting, 124—129 — monument in 
memory of Gutenberg to be erected 
there, 132. 

Medeya, fondness of its inhabitants for the 
chase, and their mode of hunting tigers 
and taking young lions, 17. 

Meine Verurtkeilung turn Tode, 452 — ac- 
count of and extracts from, 453 — 455« 

Meitger (J.), Geeette der Pflanten und 
MineralienhUdung angewendet osn^ Alt* 
Deuttehen Bamtyl, 62. 

Mexieo, travellingin, 266— the three re- 
gions distinguished in it, 269 — minet 
of, 272 — clergy of, and their revenoeSf 
974— intolerance of the people, 274, 
275— attempts to manufacture iron in, 
281 — state of mines and their produce, 
287, 288« 

Mexico, city of, influence of foreigners on 
manners, and the state of society there, 
273. 

Miekel (Francisqoe), Le Chanum de Bo- 
land, 437 — " Charlemagne, an Anglo- 
Norman poem of tlie twelfth century/' 
437 — character of those works, 445. 

MiliUt (A, de), Manud da Comult, 106* 
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INDEX. 



iiUton*t PoTttiiu Lott, remarks on the 

- translaiions of, 57-^^xainitnition of Cha- 
teaubriand*! new translation, 39^—46. 

M otter (Dr.Georg), Beitr'dge su der Lehre 
von den Cotutruktionen, 69 — character 
of the work, 88. 

HfMri of AlgitTi, their practice In regard 
to divorce, 95, 26. 



N. 



Keo-Latin languaget, on their origin and 

formation, 457 — 445. 
fiettement (Alfred), M ^moires hittoriquet 
• de Madame la Duchesse de Berri, f 45 — 

character of the woric, S46 — analysis of 

it, «46— «66. 
Novalit, character of, 305. 
Naveli, their influence on the drama, 54, 



0*Brien (Mr.), remarks on Ids work on the 
Round Towers . f09, 210. 

OrUanM (Duke of), his introduction to the 
rojal familj^ of Naples, S47 — his mar- 
riage to Louise Amelie, daughter of the 
king, f 48 — review of his career pre- 
viously to the revolution of 1850, 260. 

Ouighmtn, the, remarks on their language 
and literature, 404, 405. 



Patiruaro, town and lake of, <6t. 

Pfitur (Oustav), remarks of Goihe on his 
poems, 319. 

Fiti (Mr.), his condemnation of Fox's 
doctrine that France is the natural poli- 
tical enemy of Great Britnin, 171— his 
character as a statesman, 17.^, 176. 

Ptanche (GusUve), Partraitt litt^rairet, 51 
— bis opinion of Matorin, 59 — his 
sketch of the distinctive characteristics 
of the novelist and the dramatist, 55 — 
his tesiimonj to the merits of Fielding's 
Tom Jones, 57 — his remarks on the 
author of Pel ham, 57—60. 

Polychrome architecture, specimens of, at 

Manicli, 75, note, 
• Portfolio, the, 43:} — report from Circaasia 
in, 436. 

Poudrette, manufacture of, in Paris, 355. 

'Printing, invention of, 118 — 134. 

Proetitutn, conscious of their degradation, 
343 — remorse in them frequently pro- 

- ductive of mental alienalion, 344— their 



ienorancc of religion, t6.— their fana- 
ticism and 80()erstition, 345 — result of 
inquiries concerning the fate of those 
who relinquished their way of life. 349 
— means of amelioration tried in Eng- 
land, 350— cause of the failure of plans 
of moral reformation adopted, 359. 

Prosttttitim, its extent greatly exaggerated, 
340 — causes of, 341 , 349— evils of clan- 
destine prostitution increased by severe 
measures, 348. 

PUckUr-Mutkau (Piince), Semilauo in 
Afriktt, 1— hi»tory of a marabout, H, 
13— his description af the country near 
Algiers, 13, 14 — his excursion over the 
Metidja, 17—21 — . character of his 
work, 97, 98— extracts from it, 98—35. 



Quedtinhurg, abbey of, its history, 99 — 
106. 

R. 

Raynouard (M.), Nouveau Choix des Poi' 
tie* origineUes de» Troubadourt, 437 — 
character of the work, 445. 

"Real del Monte Mining Company, its 
operations, 979* 

•Reltttab (Ludwig), Sagen nnd ramantitehe 
Ertdhtungen ; Algier nnd Paru, imJahre 
1330; 1819, ein hittoruchar Roman, 
358 — character of these works, 358 — 
369 — plot of, and extracts from the last 
of them, 369. 

Ritgen ( Dr. Hugo), Beitrdge von den Con* 
itruktioneti in Hots and Eiien, 69 — his 
opinion respecting the causes o^ the de- 
ficiency of modern architecture in crea- 
tive power, 67, 68, 70 — on the imitation 
of the ancients, 73. 

Roget (Captain), Voyage dam la Regenee 
d* Alger, 1— character of his work, 1, 9 
— his description of the city of Algiers 
and its environs, 3 — 19. 

R6te$ d*Oleron, historical particulars con- 
cerning, 113, 114. 

Rottiert (Colonel), ItinSraire de TijgUi d 
Onutttntinople, 43.i. 

Ruuia, literary notices from, 937, 938, 
461,469. 

Ruttia, her conduct in regard to Circassia, 
433—435. 



S. 



San Blat, town of, in Mexico, decline of» 
299. 
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Suuchouiatho\ History of Uie Phoenicians, 
pretended discuverjr of Pbilo*s transla- 
tion of, 184—197/ 

Saxe (Muurice Count), his birth, 109. 

SehUgel (A. W.), character of, 305, 

Sehlcgel (Frederick), an apostle of the ro- 
mantic school, S04, 803. 

Sehoffer (Pelvr), his connection with Gu- 
tenberg and Fust, 125, 128, 129. 

SeAawi (Gustav), GedicAtetwn, 293— re- 
marks on his poetical character, 356. 

Seott (Sir Walter), causes of his failure as 
a dramatist, 54. 

Soaue (Sir John), striclores on his profes- 
sional character, 77, 7 8— and on his pri- 
vate character, 78, 79, note. 

Saphoetet, account of his trHgedics, 449. 

Sotxmann (J. D. F.;, remarks on his paper 
OD the earliest History uf Wood En- 
graving, and of Printini! generally, 1S3, 
134. 

Spencer (Mr.), notice of, and extract from 
his work on Circas^ia, 436, 437. 

Sweden, literary notice from, 237. 



T. 

Tampieo, river, dangerous bar at its mouth, 
267, 268 — impruvemeut in the town of, 
292. 

Taytvr (William), OrienUl Historical Ma- 
nuscripts in the Tamil Language, trans- 
lated by, 198— character of the work, 
198, 199— extracts from it, 208, 209, 
223—227, 230. 

Thamet, river, impurity of its water, 353. 

Thugga, legend respecting the ruins of, 
34,35. 

Tieck (Lttdwig\ character of, 297. 

TiAcolula, defile of, in Mexico, «70. 

Tlalpujahua, description of, 272, 273. 

Toluca, ascent of the nevado, or volcano, 
of, 276—278. 

Turkey, literary notices from, 462. 

TitrkUh literature, glance at its eatly 
history, 402— 411— poetry, specimens 
of, 412—415. 



U. 



Uhland (Ludwig), GediclUc ; Ernst Her- 



tog von Schwaben, Trauenpiel ; Ludwig 
der Baier, Schauspiel, 293 — his poetical 
characfer, 307 — Heine's remarks on 
him, 308, note — review of his poems, 
310— 312— extracts from them, 313 — 
332— remarks on his plays, 333. 

United States of America, literary notices 
from, 462, 463. 

Utica, ruins of, 29, 30. 



Valladolid, city of, in Mexico, 282. 
ro/pice//a( Filippo), Delle Tragedie Greche, 

446 — character and analysis of ihe 

work, 446—452. 



W. 

Wagenfdd (P.). Sanehuniathon*M Urge- 
schichte der Photiitier in einem Auszuge 
aus der wieder-aMfgefundenen Hand- 
Mchrift von PhHo*M voUst'dndigtr Ueber- 
tettung, 184 — suspicious circumstances 
attending this publication, 185 — 187 — 
extracts from it, 188 — 193 — reasons for 
pronouncing it to be a forgery, 195 — 
197. 

Wetter (J.), Kritiiche Ceuhichte der Er- 
findungder Buchdruckerkuntt, 118. 

WiUon (Professor), remarks on his Cata- 
logue of the Mackenaie Manuscripts, 
198— 206— extracU from it, 211, 216, 
217,221,222,228,229. 

Wisby, Maritime Laws of, historical par- 
ticulars concerning, 114, 115. 

Works, new, published on the continent, 
from January to March, 1837, 240 — 
244 ; from April to Jane, 464 — 468. 



Zaeateeas, remarkable block of meteoric 
iron there, 290. 

Zagualtipan, in Mexico, 271. 

Zugar, ruins at, 31 — 33. 

Zumatacarregui, oder der Tod des Helden, 
Trauerspiel, 416— biographical particu- 
lars of the hero of the piece, 417—420 
— extracU from it, 420—432. 
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